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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   DOUBLE   ABBEST. 

Whateveb  might  have  heen  the  effect  created  at  the  time  by  old 
Martin  Prevost's  death,  it  was  immeasnrably  surpassed  by  that  which 
the  arrest  of  the  bucheron  produced.  There  was  no  end  now  to  the 
conjectures  and  speculations ;  no  saying  what  might  not  be  revealed ; 
no  limit  to  the  excitement  of  the  townspeople  of  D . 

It  was  scarcely  past  noon  when  the  Breton  was  brought  a  prisoner 
into  the  town,  and  before  supper- time  every  man  and  woman  knew 
of  each  single  detail  connected  with  his  arrest, — or  at  all  events  talked 
as  if  they  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  them.  So  great  was  the 
agitation  of  the  little  place,  and  so  delighted  was  the  little  population 
at  having  such  an  occurrence  wherewith  to  occupy  itself,  that  long- 
standing feuds  were  healed  in  the  common  emotion,  that  Madame 
Josephine  le  Yaillant  condescended  to  exchange  ideas  with  Madame 
Valentin,  and  that  Celeste  from  the  Chateau,  and  Madelon  from  the 
Mairie,  fraternised  with  Madame  Jean ; — or  rather  tried  to  do  so,  for 
that  important  personage  felt  her  importance  doubled,  and  was  loss 
accessible  than  usual.  Madame  Jean's  importance  was  doubled,  for 
she  held  to  the  mystery  by  both  ends.  She  was  a  manner  of  co- 
proprietress  of  the  criminal, — if  criminal  he  was,  of  which  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  doubt ; — ^while  over  the  executive  authority  as  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  la  gendarmerie  itself,  who  would  gainsay  her 
sovereign  influence  ? 

There  was  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  Madame  Jean  really 
did  know  everything,  and  accordingly  Madame  Jean  was  paid  court 
to  instantly,  as  those  are  who  have  suddenly  been  invested  with  some 
unusual  distinction  or  power.  Besides,  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  ob- 
serv^ed  to  go  three  times  in  the  course  of  that  eventful  day  to  la  Maison 
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Prevost,  and  at  his  last  visit,  which  was  late  in  the  day,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  brigadier. 

But  the  public  mind  of  D had  had  time,  even  in  the  space  of 

a  few  hours,  to  become  divided  upon  the  question  of  Prosper  Morel's 
insanity.  That  Prosper  had  had  to  do  ^vith  the  murder  of  Martin 
Provost  could  no  longer  bo  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  that  he  was  the 
actual  murderer,  and,  above  all,'  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
committed  the  crime, — ^this  became  quickly  the  cause  of  the  liveliest 
disputes.  Indeed,  this  it  was  which  made  up  the  quarrel  between  the 
rich  grocer's  widow  and  Madame  Josephine  le  Vaillant,  who  both 
happened  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These  ladies  opined  that  some 
person  or  persons  yet  undiscovered  had  really  done  the  deed,  and 
had,  for  some  reason  which  would  later  be  found  out,  been  obliged  to 
make  an  accomplice  of  old  Prosper,  whose  weak  intellect  had  been 
fairly  upset  by  the  horrible  drama  in  which  he  had  been  mixed  up. 

The  doctor  at  D was  of  their  way  of  thinking  also,  for  after 

.  having  spent  an  hour  with  the  Breton  on  the  day  of  his  committal 
to  gaol,  he  confided  to  the  Juge  do  Paix  that,  according  to  his  beHef, 
the  old  man  was  not  altogether  of  sound  mind.  "  There  is  an  evident 
mixture  of  fact  and  imagination  in  all  he  says,"  had  been  the  doctor's 
remark.  ''Up  to  a  certain  point  he  is  as  clear  and  precise  as  pos- 
sible, and  unmistakably  sane ;  but  past  that  point,  he  as  unmistakably 
wanders,  and  either  he  is  ignorant  or  he  won't  tell  what  he  knows. 
I  incline  to  believe  him  ignorant." 

However,  Dr.  Javal  had  been  telegraphed  to  from  Cholet,  and  it 
remained  to  be  seen  what  that  irreverential  young  practitioner's 
opinion  would  be.  Meanwhile,  an  immense  deal  had  already  come 
out,  and  the  craving  public  mind  had  devoured  one  or  two  hard 
facts, — facts  not  to  be  controverted. 

For  instance,  in  the  box  dug  up  under  Prosper's  own  directions 
were  found  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  of  a  small  size  for  a  man,  but 
answering  to  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  had 
assisted  at  the  original  ''  instruction  "  in  October,  by  the  foot-marks 
traced  in  the  garden.  Of  course,  in  so  grave  a  matter  a  more  impres- 
sion left  upon  men's  memories  was  scarcely  a  thing  to  rest  an  inference 
upon.  Still,  there  were  the  shoes,  too  small  for  any  one  connected 
with  the  Prevost  household  ;  and  they  bore  marks  of  having  probably 
been  worn  but  once.  The  heels  were  scarcely  soiled,  whilst  the  fore 
part  of  the  sole  was  still  clogged  with  a  crust  of  dry  mud,  out  of 
which  a  few  blades  of  dry  grass  were  extracted. 

Now,  as  to  the  money !  There  was  found,  in  five  small  parcels, — 
two  only  in  rouleaux, — ^the  sum  of  5,000  francs  in  gold  ;  corresponding 
to  what  Monsieur  Bichard  had  found  noted  down  on  a  paper  &  his 
uncle's  strong  box.  In  a  small  leathern  pocket-book,  or  portfolio, 
were  also  found  a  number  of  bank-notes  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper.     But  on  this  paper  were  written  the  following  figures  : — 
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"  20     100  fc.  notes. 
12    500      do. 
2  1000      do. 
Total,  10,000  fcs." 

Now,  when  the  notes  were  connted  up  they  made  a  total  of  only 
8000,  instead  of  10,000.  The  two  notes  of  1000  francs  each  were 
missing. 

It  became  therefore  evident  that  whoever  the  criminals  really  were, 
they  had  robbed  their  victim  to  a  certain  extent,  though  undoubtedly 
an  insignificant  one,  considering  the  far  larger  sum  they  had  had  at 
their  disposal,  and  had  left  untouched.  Having  taken  this  much, 
why  had  they  taken  no  more  ?     If  dishonest  at  all,  why  so  moderate  ? 

When  the  fact,  however,  of  the  missing  notes  was  brought  home  to 
Prosper,  the  old  man's  demeanour  changed  altogether.  Instead  of 
the  strange  half-dreamy,  half-ecstatic  manner  he  had  assumed  from 
the  first,  he  grew  vehement,  and  aU  but  furious.  At  the  bare  sus- 
picion that  he  had  robbed,  the  murdered  man,  his  indignation  burst 
violently  forth,  and  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  room  where  he  had 
been  brought  for  the  first  preliminary  examination,  alternately  uttering 
incoherent  phrafees  of  bitter  anger,  or  relapsing  into  a  dogged  silence, 
during  which  he  contented  himself  with  glowering  at  the  mayor,  and 
gnashing  his  teeth. 

"  One  thing  is  easy  to  see,"  whispered  the  brigadier,  who  was 
present, — apparently  for  the  protection  of  Monsieur  le  Maire, — "  and 
that  is,  that  if  he  were  enraged,  there's  nothing  he  would  stop  at." 

But  the  Breton  was  unmanageable,  and  sullenly  retreating  into  a 
comer,  declared  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  again  till  the  Cure,  who 
had  been  sent  for  at  his  desire,  should  have  arrived.  When  the  Cure 
did  come,  the  old  man  rose,  shoved  aside  the  gendarme  with  one 
sweep  of  his  long  lean  arm,  and,  walking  straight  up  to  the  priest, 
went  down  on  both  knees  before  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  at  once 
earnest  and  submissive : 

"  I  have  confessed,  father ;  I  have  confessed !  I  have  lightened  my 
soul  of  its  load ;  I  have  done  what  you  ordered  me  to  do ;  but  tell 
me  I  can  save  my  soul ;  tell  me  the  punishment  will  not  be  eternal ; 
tell  me  I  shaU  be  forgiven  ;  tell  me  that,  mon  pere ;  teU  me  that!  " 

"  My  poor  friend !  "  said  the  Cure,  with  the  utmost  compassion  in 
his  tone,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bucheron's  head ;  <'  so  surely 
as  you  confess  your  transgressions,  and  repent  of  them  with  all  your 
heart,  so  surely  will  you  be  forgiven.  God's  mercy  is  infinite ;  but 
you  tt'jst  confess  all  your  sins ; — ^you  must  withhold  nothing." 

**  I  have  told  all  I "  exclaimed  the  Breton,  suddenly  springing  to  his 
feet,  and  with  a  glance  of  rekindling  indignation ;  ''  but  am  I  not  to 
tell  the  crimes  of  others,  too  ?    Are  others  to  go  unpunished  ?  " 

I'ho  manner  of  the  man  while  saying  this  was  so  singulai-,  there 
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was  such  a  revengeful  air  about  him,  that,  coupled  with  the  very 
unsafe  condition  of  his  intellect,  the  Cure  thought  he  foresaw  a  danger, 
and  determined  to  guard  against  it  as  best  he  could.  '^ Prosper  Morel,** 
said  he  sternly,  '*  the  confession  of  your  misdeeds  is  what  will  save 
your  soul.  The  misdeeds  of  others  lie  between  God  and  them.  Beware 
of  the  spirit  of  revenge,  my  son  1  it  will  stand  between  you  and 
atonement  even  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  You  will  expiate  nothing 
by  confessing  other  people's  sins.     You  must  repent  of  your  own." 

The  brigadier  fairly  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  impatience  on 
hearing  this,  and  clanked  his  big  sabre  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Maire 
came  up  to  the  Cure  cautiously,  and  putting  his  mouth  close  to  the 
latter's  ear,  he  whispered,  **  But  if  we  could  get  him  to  reveal ;  if  wo 
could  get  him  to  put  trs  on  the  trace  of " 

The  priest,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  literally  whisked  the  Maire, 
who  was  a  small,  pudgy  one,  into  the  embrasure  of  the  window ;  and, 
standing  with  his  back  tu]*ned  to  Prosper,  so  that  the  arrested  man 
should  not  overhear  him,  he  said,  quite  lowly,  "  The  man  is  not  safe  ; 
once  set  him  on  revealing,  and  God  only  knows  what  he  will  imagine ! 
He  is  as  likely  as  not  to  *  reveal '  you  as  his  accomplice." — The  Maire 
started  back  with  hoiTor. — "  Yes  I  every  bit  as  likely  as  not.  The 
man  is  not  altogether  sane,  though  he  will  probably  tell  the  entire 
truth  about  himself ;  but  don't  trust  him  with  the  lives  Jind  reputa- 
tions of  others.  There  is  no  saying  to  whom  he  owes  a  grudge, 
or  what  mischief  might  be  done.  Keep  him  to  what  touches  himself 
only." 

The  civil  functionary  obeyed,  though  reluctantly,  for  he  did  not 
relish  being  baulked  of  a  revelation  or  two. 

**  Now,  Prosper,"  recommenced  the  Cure,  **  tell  the  truth  about  those 
missing  notes.  Calm  yourself ;  subdue  your  anger ;  and  now  tell  us 
how  comes  it  that  these  two  1000-franc  notes  are  gone  ?  " 

"  I  will  only  speak  if  my  words  are  credited,"  rejoined  the  Breton, 
sullenly. 

**  Speak  to  me.  Prosper,  and  I  will  believe  you,"  continued  the  Cure. 

"  "Well,  then,  mon  pere,  by  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  know  nothing 
of  the  money  in  the  box.  I  saw  it  put  in, — ^the  gold  and  the  leathern 
portfolio, — but  as  it  was  when  put  in,  so  it  has  remained  ever  since." 

"  But,"  objected  the  Cure,  "  you  see  these  notes  were  wrapped  up 
in  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was  sealed,  and  the  seal  has  been  broken. 
You  see  these  figm*es,  written  on  the  paper ;  they  mark  the  sum 
of  10,000  francs,  and  specify  two  1000-franc  notes.  These  are 
jjone." 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  answered  Prosper,  "if  my  O'svn  soul  had  not 
been  sleepless  within  me  and  tortured  me,  needed  I  to  proclaim  my 
guilt  ?  Was  not  my  innocence  accredited  ?  Have  I  not  come  freely, 
joyfully,  into  the  enemy's  toils  ?  Have  I  not  come  here  to  pay  for  the 
salvation  of  my  immortal  soul  with  my  mortal  body  ?     This  hand, — 
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this  hand  " — and  he  held  his  hand  aloft — "  committed  a  murder ;  but 
of  any  theft  I  know  nothing.  That  box  has  never  been  touched  since 
I  earned  it  away  after  the  murder,  till  this  morning  when  I  showed  it 
to  Monsieur  le  Maire." 

The  Cure  looked  steadfastly  at  the  prisoner,  who  never  quailed 
before  his  gaze. 

"  Mon  pore,"  at  last  added  Prosper,  "  you  must  believe  what  I  say, 
for  you  believe  in  what  the  Gospel  teaches  ;  you  know  that  we  have 
souls,  and  that  we  can  save  them ; — they  don't !  "  and  he  waved  his  ' 
turn  over  all  the  other  spectators  of  the  scene.  ^'  They  believe  not. 
Mon  pere,  tell  them  I  speak  the  ti*uth,  for  I  am  trying  hard  to  save 
my  soul." 

The  Cure  turned  to  the  Maire,  and  with  great  gravity  said,  "  I  do 
believe  the  man  speaks  the  truth.*' 

**  But,  then,  the  notes  ?  "  retorted  the  initated  Maire  ;  **  and  the 
broken  seal  ?  " 

**  Time  and  the  progress  of  the  *  instruction  '  will  throw  light  upon 
the  whole,"  rejoined  the  Cmv  ;  **  but  I  must  believe  Prosper  Morel's 
words,  and  I  do  so." 

At  all  events,  nothing  more  was  to  be  made  of  the  Breton ;  and 
before  the  day  closed  a  new  and  quite  unforeseen  direction  was  given 

to  the  current  of  the  public  thought  in  D .    Kaoul  de  Morville  was 

iirrested  for  having  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Martin  Prevost, 
just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  diligence  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  the  railway  station,  where  he  was  to  take  the  night  train  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

v^vette's  SORROY*'. 

Of  the  sensation  called  forth  by  this  last  event  it  is  scarcely  necessary 

to  speak.     Nothing  so  extraordinary  had  ever  happened  in  D , 

not  only  **  within  the  memory  of  man,"  but  even, — as  Monsieur  le  Maire 
proclaimed, — "  in  the  annals  of  history."  A  young  man  of  good  birth, — 
a  handsome,  clever,  gay,  hunting- and- shooting  gentilhomme, — ^was 
accused  of  the  murder  of  a  snuffy  old  bourgeois,  of  a  hard-fisted  old 
usiu'er,  who  was  as  much  disliked  as  he  who  was  accused  of  murdering 
him  was  popular  !  True,  the  strange  alteration  in  Haoul's  manner, 
i-:o  generally  commented  upon,  was  immediately  referred  to ;  but,  as 
compared  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  all  this  sank  into  nothing ; 
and  the  past  of  the  fine,  generous  young  fellow,  who,  without  having 
had  a  **  chance  "  in  life,  had  "got  on  "  all  by  himself,  mastered  a 
good,  sound  education,  and  never  deserved  an  enemy,  rose  up  now  in 
the  minds  of  his  townsmen,  and  protested  against  the  awful  accusation 
under  which  ho  laboured. 

From  the  moment  when  young   Morville  was  arrested  less  was 
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known  of  what  took  place  than  had  been  hitherto  the  case,  and  the 
public  mind  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  tortured  by  the  efforts  made 
to  preserve  secrecy.  This  much  was  known,  that,  between  the  hour 
of  his  aiTcst  and  midnight,  two  telegrams  had  been  exchanged  between 

D and  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  which  was  rather  more 

than  eight  English  miles  distant ;  and  D ,  as  we  know,  not  having 

a  telegraph  station,  on  each  occasion  a  man  on  horseback  had  to  be 
sent  off, — which  produced  a  great  impression. 

The  day  follo^ving  Baoul's  arrest  more  telegraphic  messages  were 
despatched  to  and  fro,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  Monsieur  le 
Sous-Prefet  might  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Do  what  the  "  authorities  "  would, — and  they  did  do  their  utmost, 
— some  few  scraps  of  information  did  ooze  out ;  and  it  remained  an 
averred  fact  th<n,t  the  brigadier  had  stayed  more  than  an  hour  in  la 
Maison  Prevost !  Nay,  that  he  had  actually  breakfasted  with  Madame 
Jean  in  her  kitchen, — it  was  her  second  breakfast, — and  that  she  had 
brought  from  the  cellar  and  devoted  to  the  especial  usage  of  "  Monsieur 
Predt?ri "  a  bottle  of  some  old  Burgundy  by  which  her  defunct  master 
set  extraordinary  store.  How  did  this  get  known  ?  Well,  there  are 
assuredly  genii  who  preside  over  the  longings  of  human  curiosity ;  and 
in  this  case  the  particular  genius  was  supposed  to  be  Nicholas,  the 
**  out- door  man,"  who  had  seen  the  wine  brought  up  from  the  cellar, 
and  not  got  one  drop  of  it  to  drink. 

Disjointed,  garbled  evidences,  therefore,  did,  as  I  have  said,  leak 
out,  and  the  public  ended  by  obtaining  some  few  scraps  wherewith 
to  still  its  hunger ;  for  Madame  Jean,  though  a  very  inaccessible 
woman,  was  mortal,  after  all,  and  could  not  wholly  withstand  the 
amount  of  flattery  with  which  she  was  assailed  that  day.  Why,  she 
received  in  her  kitchen  the  visit  conjointly  of  those  two  "leading" 
persons,  Madame  Valentin  and  Madame  Josephine  le  VaiUant,  who,  in 
chorus,  styled  her  their  "  dear"  Madame  Jean,  and  promised  her,  the 
one,  some  liqueur  des  iles,  sweet  enough  to  ruin  all  her  teeth,  the 
other,  some  very  curious  snuff,  against  neither  of  which  seductions 
was  that  stem  female  proof. 

By  the  time,  then,  that  noon  had  been  rung  out  &om  the  church 

steeple  of  D ,  several  small  facts  had  crept  forth,  been  eagerly 

pounced  upon,  and,  naturally  enough,  distorted.  It  seemed  clearly 
ascertained  that  with  the  robbery  Eaoul  would  be  proved  to  have 
nothing  to  do;  and  that,  of  course,  obtained  credence  at  once. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  frightful  proof  of  his  guilt  was  whispered 
about.  It  was  stated  that  the  shoes  found  in  the  wooden  box  with 
the  money,  and  so  much  too  small  for  any  of  the  feet  on  which 
they  had  till  now  been  tried,  fitted  young  De  Morville  perfectly ! 
It  was  asserted  that,  with  the  exception  of  trying  on  the  shoes, — 
which  was  an  invention  of  the  Maire's, — Raoul  had,  as  yet,  not  been 
subjected  to  any  investigation  ;  that  he  was  kept  very  privately,  and 
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was  not  to  be  examined  till  precise  instructions  came  from  the  Chef 
Lieu. 

Touching  the  woodcutter,  somewhat  more  was  known,  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  made  some  very  strange  depositions.  He  was  said 
to  have  declared  that  the  whole  night  preceding  the  murder  had  been 
spent  by  him  inside  old  Prevost*s  house ! — a  fact  which,  as  Madame 
Jean  remarked,  "  would  have  made  your  blood  run  cold,  if  it  was 
not  such  a  palpable  impossibility."  And  here,  again,  opinion  was 
obliged  to  incline  towards  the  conviction  of  Prosper's  partial  insanity. 
Then,  again,  when  simply  questioned  as  to  what  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Baoul  de  MorviUe,  he  merely  stared,  hastily  said  he  was 
the  best  shot  in  the  country,  and  refused  any  further  answer.  Li 
reality  the  Breton  appeared,  with  each  passing  hour,  to  be  narrowing 
his  attention  more  and  more  to  one  single  point,  namely,  to  his  own 
personal  guilt,  and  to  the  certainty  of  achieving  forgiveness  by  expia- 
tion. He  was  more  mystical  than  ever,  and  had  passed  the  night  in 
praying,  singing  the  **De  Profundis,"  and  covering  the  walls  of  his 
cell  with  his  favourite  writings  and  images,  produced  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  which  the  gaoler  saw  no  harm  in  letting  him  have. 
All  his  ideas  ran  the  same  way.  "  Expiation  I "  was  the  word  for 
ever  on  his  lips,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  his  prison,  or  squatted  on 
the  floor,  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  muttering:  '*  The  sacrifice  of 
blood !  "  or,  **  The  price !  the  price  !  0  Lord !  the  full  price  !  "  6r, 
•*  As  I  sinned,  so  I  pay ! "  When  not  thus  occupied,  he  was  stubbornly 
silent  and  sullen,  refusing  to  exchange  a  syllable  with  the  gardicn 
whom  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  with  him  in  his  cell. 

**"Why  am  I  to  be  tormented?"  he  had  once  said.  "I  have 
ovmed  my  crime  ;  they  know  it,  up  there.  What  more  is  required  ? 
Why  not  give  me  my  chance  quickly  7  I  have  purchased  my  sal- 
vation ;  why  do  they  shut  the  gates  through  which  I  am  to  go  to 
it  ?**  This  very  fixity  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  bucheron  threatened 
to  make  the  case  a  vastly  complicated  one. 

*'  It  will  be  extremely  hard  for  justice  to  see  the  way  out,"  observed 
the  doctor,  "for  the  longer  the  whole  lasts,  the  more  rooted  become 
the  comdctions, — or  delusions, — of  that  wretched  old  man,  and  the  more 
difiicult  it  will  be  to  discover  what  is  fact  and  what  hallucination.  He 
gets  madder  with  every  half-hour  of  solitude,  and  we  shall  end  by,  in 
reality,  possessing  only  two  positive  certainties, — one,  that  Martin 
Prevost  was  murdered,  and  the  other,  that  Morel  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  But  what  then?  I  doubt  our  ever  getting  very  far 
beyond  that." 

Somewhat  later  in  the  day  Monsieur  le  Cure's  Lise  made  her 
appearance  in  her  master's  study,'  and  announced  to  him  that  la 
demoiselle  Vevette  wished  to  speak  to  him.  The  Cure  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  evident  perturbation  of  spirit  when  this 
took  place,  and  he   at  first  looked  rather  vacantly   at   Lise,  who 
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repeated  bcr  message.  Before  b^  bad  found  time  to  express  bis 
readiness  to  receive  ber,  Yevette  was  standing  at  tbe  room-door,  and 
one  moment  after  tbey  were  together  alone. 

Tbe  girl  came  forward  with  botb  ber  bands  stretcbed  out,  wbich 
tbe  Cure  took  in  botb  bis,  and  tben  be  looked  at  ber.  Sbe  was  making 
strong  efforts  to  speak,  and  ber  lips  quivered  and  twitcbed,  and  sbe 
gasped,  wbilst  tbe  contraction  in  ber  tbroat  prevented  all  distinct 
utterance.  '^  My  cbild  !  "  said  tbe  priest,  tenderly.  Again  sbe  tried 
to  speak,  but  in  vain ;  and  clutcbing  bis  fingers  in  a  tigbter  grasp, 
sbe  sank  upon  ber  knees ;  and,  resting  ber  bead  upon  tbe  Cure's 
bands,  burst  into  a  fit  of  violent,  irrepressible  sobbing. 

He  raised  ber  up,  placed  ber  in  a  cbair,  laid  bis  band  gently  and 
reverently  upon  ber  bead,  and  seating  bimself  near  ber,  loft  ber 
to  compose  berself,  witbout  attempting  to  comfort  ber  by  useless 
pbrases. 

Wben  tbe  first  paroxysm  of  grief  was  a  little  abated  be  spoke  to 
ber.  "  You  bave  done  well,  my  poor  littic  one,  to  come  to  me  at 
once,"  be  said ;  '^  for  if  consolation,  and  bope,  are  to  be  bad  anywbere, 
it  is  bere.  Yon  know  tbat  tbore  is  no  limit  to  my  devotion  to  you ; 
you  know  tbat  I  promised  your  motber,  on  ber  deatb-bed,  tbat  I  would 
always  watcb  over  you." 

Yevette  pressed  ber  bandkercbief  to  ber  eyes;  and,  after  a  last 
struggle,  looked  up,  and,  tbougb  still  witb  difficulty,  sbe  spoke  ; 
'^  Fatber,"  said  sbe,  and  tbougb  tbe  voice  sbook,  tbe  expression  of 
tbe  face  was  strangely  resolute,  ''  whatever  comes,  I  will  be  Raoul*s 
Avife.  Help  us,  or  I  shall  die  !  "  and  she  clung  to  tbe  sleeve  of  bis 
soutane. 

"I  will  help  you,"  replied  tbe  priest  impressively,  but  witbout 
manifesting  tbe  slightest  surprise  ;  **  but,  my  dearest  cbild,  will  you 
help  me  to  help  you  botb  ?  Will  you  do  your  best  ?  Will  you,  for 
bis  sake,  be  calm, — tbat  is,  try  to  be  so, — and  will  you  really  follow 
the  instructions  I  may  give  you  ?  " 

**  I  will,"  answered  Yevette,  never  taking  ber  eyes  off  bis  face,  or 
ber  fingers  off  bis  sleeve. 

'^  Well,  tben  ;  let  us  try  to  put  some  order  in  our  thoughts  and  in 
our  proceedings.  Tell  me,  does  any  one  in  your  own  family  gu^ss  at 
what  you  have  just  told  me  ?  " 

"No  one." 

**  I  confess,"  continued  tbe  priest,  **  I  have  never  bad  tbe  remotest 
suspicion  of  all  this ;  though,  perhaps,  to  a  man  of  the  world,  it  might 
have  appeared  inevitable.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  to 
xiaoul  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  mon  pere,"  answered  sbe  simply,  "  but  I  think 
ulways.  You  know  we  were  children  together,  till  Felicio  and  I  went 
to  the  Yisitation  ;  and  when  we  came  back  home,  it  was  always  the 
same ;  and  I  never  could  marry  any  one  but  Raoul." 
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The  Core  sat  for  a  moment  silently,  with  compressed  lips  find 
knitted  hrow. 

"  Of  course,"  he  then  said,  "  you  are  convinced  of  Eaoul's  innc- 
cence  ?  ** 

Her  eyes  flashed  £re,  and  her  cheeks  humt  as  she  cried,  "  As  con- 
vinced as  I  am  of  my  own  existence !  As  convinced  as  you  ara 
too  ! "  she  added  triumphantly. 

The  Cure  looked  at  her  and  leaned  hack  in  his  chair.  ''Yes, 
Vevette,"  he  rejoined,  **  I  am  morally  convinced  that  Monsieur  de 
Morville  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  murder,  hut  that  is  not  all. 
Innocence  is  not  sufficient  always,  and  we  must  guard  against  com- 
plications. There  are  some  very  strange  facts  in  this  case,  and 
the  more  we  believe  in  our  friend's  guiltlessness,  the  better  we  must 
be  prepai'ed  to  meet  them.  One  thing  would  be,  in  any  other  case, 
immensely  in  his  favour,  and  that  is,  that  Prosper  Morel  denies  his 
complicity  altogether." 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Vevette  joyfully,  "  what  more  can  be 
required?" 

''  A  great  deal  more,  I  fear,  for  you  see  Prosper  is  himself  a  most 
unsafe  witness.  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
is  more  than  half  mad  ;  facts  have  to  be  weighed." 

"  But  no  fact  can  possibly  criminate  Baoul,"  cried  Vevette  im- 
patiently. 

''  In  your  mind  and  mine,  no !  But  we  are  not  magistrates,  and  I 
fear  that  Richard  Pre  vest  has  been  forced  to  make  a  deposition  that 
implicates " 

'*  Richard  Prevost !  "  interrupted  she  indignantly,  and  springing  to 
her  feet,  "  Richard  Prevost !  that  wretched,  vile,  cowardly  creature  ! 
Oh !  how  I  always  hated  and  despised  him  1  What  has  he  dared  to 
say?" 

''  Vevette ! "  said  the  Cure,  rising  also,  and  confronting  the  girl, 
whose  usually  gentle  aspect  was  literally  transfigured  with  rage  and 
contempt,  "  Vevette,  calm  yourself  and  attend  to  me.  I  was  never  a 
particular  friend  of  Richard  Prevost's.  His  nature  has  nothing  in  it 
sympathetic  for  me.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  selfish,  weak, 
purse-proud  man ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  in  this  case  he  has 
behaved  well, — very  well.  You  must  believe  me.  Monsieur  Prevost 
has  not  only  behaved  well ;  he  has  behaved  with  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness, and  shown  the  utmost  repugnance  to  bear  any  testimony  against 
any  one ;  but,  as  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  there  are  facts  which  are 
embarrassing,  and " 

"  Oh !  forgive  me,  mon  pere !  forgive  me  I "  entreated  Vevette, 
the  tears  streaming  afresh  down  her  cheeks.  **  I  will  speak  ill  of  no 
one,  I  promise  you ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  bear ; — and  all  the  harder  that 
I  know  my  own  sin  in  loving  Raoul  as  I  do  ;  loving  him  better  than 
ever3rthing  1  "  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 
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"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  Curo,  seizing  her  hands  in  his,  and 
not  sorry  to  divert  her  thoughts  into  a  new  channel ;  **  what  is  this 
nonsense,  Vevette  ?  You  mean  to  be  Raoul's  wife,  do  you  not,  if  it 
pleases  God  to  bring  him  safe  out  of  all  these  troubles  ?  And  as  I 
know  you,  I  know  beyond  all  doubt  that  you  will  at  all  times  be 
worthy  to  be  his  wife, — ^be  pure  and  spotless  as  snow.*'  He  looked 
hard  at  her,  and  spoke  slowly. 

And  she,  with  a  deep  blush,  whispered  "  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Well  then,"  he  resumed,  with  what  was  almost  an  accent  of  irri- 
tation, "  what  is  all  this  absurdity, — all  this  exaggeration  ?  We  have 
trials  and  troubles  enough  before  us ;  don't  let  us  increase  them  by  our 
own  voluntary  act.  Let  us  try  to  act  and  think  uprightly,  honestly, 
and  not  get  entangled  in  any  of  the  villainously  crooked  ways  of  over- 
scrupulousness.  Beware  of  that,  Vevette.  It  all  comes  from  the  false 
teachings  of  the  convent.  I  know  it  well ;  it's  not  the  first  time  I've 
had  to  deal  with  it." 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  interrupted  Vevette  ;  "  it  is  all  too  late  now. 
I  cannot  repent,  but  I  know  my  sin.  I  know  I  am  risking  my  salva- 
tion in  loving  him  as  I  do,  but  I  will  risk  it.  I  will  risk  life  and  soul 
for  him  now." 

'*  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  interrupted  the  priest,  in  an  ex- 
tremely stem  tone.  *'  You  shall  learn  to  distinguish  between  real 
right  and  real  wrong,  my  poor  child,  or  I  will  not  help  you.  I  mil 
have  no  false  morality ;  above  all,  no  false  purity, — ^whioh  is  of  all 
things  the  most  impure.  You  shall  see  the  truth  and  worship 
it.  You  shall  love  God  and  fear  Him,  and  bear  whatever  Ho  gives 
you  to  bear, — ^mark  you,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  when  once 
you  are  the  wife  of  the  man  you  have  chosen,  you  shall  love  him 
with  all  your  heart,  wholly  and  entirely,  and  so  that  you  shall  love 
nothing  else  in  the  whole  world  half  as  much.  And  you  shall  do 
this  because  this  is  Christian  law,  the  law  of  God,  whatever  all  the 
Jesuits  and  all  the  nuns  in  all  the  convents  in  Christendom  may  tell 
you  to  the  contrary.  And  now,  my  poor  dear  child,  go  home, 
try  to  be  calm,  lift  your  whole  heart  up  to  God,  and  rely  upon  me 
utterly." 

Strengthened,  though  somewhat  abashed,  by  the  Cure's  resolute 
ways,  Vevette  prepared  to  obey.  When  she  had  reached  the  door, 
"  Mon  pere,"  inquired  she,  "  may  I  not  know  what  it  is  Monsieur 
Kichard  had  to  say  ?  You  see  I  am  quiet  now ;  and  I  mil  never 
speak  ill  of  Monsieur  Richard  again." 

The  Cure  reflected,  and  answered  at  last ;  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
refuse,  but  it  would  be  wt>rse  if  you  heard  what  has  happened  from 
any  one  else.  Promise  me  to  be  courageous,  and  to  trust  in  Provi- 
dence for  help.  Monsieur  Richard  has  been  obliged  to  produce  a 
letter  which  he  found  after  his  uncle's  death,  in  which  Raoul  asks 
old  Prevost  for  two  thousand  francs,  and  says,  that  if  he  does  not 
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obtain  them  within  a  week,  life  is  worthless  to  him.  The  letter  is 
dated  just  a  week  before  the  murder." 

"  Raoul  never  wrote  it,"  exclaimed  Vevette. 

"  Baouldid  write  it,  my  child,"  retorted  the  Cure,  "  for  I  have  had 
the  letter  in  my  hands,  and  read  it." 

''  Has  Baoul  seen  it  ?  "  she  asked  wildly. 

'<  Not  yet,  it  has  not  been  shown  to  him  yet ;  they  are  waiting  for 
further  instructions  from  the  Chef  Lieu."  And  then,  seeing  that 
Yevette  was  almost  faiDting  from  the  effects  of  this  last  piece  of  news, 
''  My  chUd,"  he  added  gravely  and  tenderly,  ''  the  discovery  of  this 
letter  does  not  destroy  my  moral  conviction  in  Raoul's  innocence. 
It  must  not  injure  yours.  Go,  and  trust  in  God,  and  at  all  moments 
rely  upon  my  devotion." 

And  she  went,  mournfully,  but  determined  to  do  her  best. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   JTJGE   d'iNSTRUCTION. 

As  the  doctor  had  predicted,  the  complications  of  the  case  became 
more  embarrassing  with  ever^'  hour,  and  when  the  ''  authorities " 

had  arrived  at  D , — ^which  they  did  the  third  day  after  Baoul's 

arrest, — and  an  '^ instruction"  had  for  the  second  time  been  set  on  foot 
touching  the  murder  of  Martin  Provost,  the  proceedings  were  quickly 
involved  in  such  intricacy,  of  detail,  that  the  wisest  of  the  magistrates 
declared  there  was  no  means  of  seeing  clear  in  the  matter.  This 
being  so,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  all  French  lawyers  being 
granted,  of  course  the  current  of  professional  opinion  set  in  dead 
against  the  prisoners,  and  more,  even,  against  Monsieur  de  Morville 
than  against  Prosper.  • 

Everything  combined  to  make  Baoul  the  more  interesting  culprit 
of  the  two ;  and  the  singularly  sharp,  inhnnian  propensities  which 
invariably  develop  themselves  in  a  Frenchman  the  moment  he  has 
to  do  with  the  workings  of  criminal  law,  gave  themselves  full  swing 
directly  there  was  a  probability  of  a  condemnation  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society. 

No  one  who  does  not  live  in  French  society, — ^who  is  not  **  of  it," — 
will  ever  attain  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ioordinate  measure  of 
that  society's  conservatism.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of 
injustice  or  cruelty  at  which  the  individual  in  France  will  stop  if  you 
appeal  to  him  in  the  name  of  *'  society,"  and  remind  him  of  his 
protective  duties  as  a  member  of  it. 

And  the  origin  of  all  this  ferocity, — as  it  is  of  nearly  all  cruelty, — is 
simply  fear.  To  be  governed,  defended,  and  if  needed,  avenged !  to 
be  in  every  possible  and  imaginable  way  ^'  taken  care  of,"  is  the 
eternal  ideal  of  a  Frenchman  I     And  the  most  perfect  lamb  of  a 
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cotton  night-cap  maker,  whoBC  wife  leads  him  the  life  of  a  dog,  will 
torn  into  a  very  hyaena  if  you  put  into  his  hands  the  fate  of  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  suspected  of  a  crime  against  purse  or  person.  There 
are  no  merciful  jurors  in  Franco,  as  there  are  few, — if  any, — ^perfectly 
just  judges.  Bring  a  human  being  before  them  as  an  '*  accuse,"  and 
bench,  bar,  and  jury  are  all  predisposed  to  believe  him  guilty,  are  all 
more  or  less  desirous  that  he  should  be  proved  so.  In  the  case 
of  the  juror,  the  one  guiding  sentiment  is,  **  This  might  have  happened 
to  me  !  "  In  the  case  of  the  magistracy,  the  ardour  of  pursuit  is  in- 
flamed to  a  degree  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes. 

The  innocence  of  a  mere  human  being,  a  unit  in  the  social  sum 
total,  is  of  comparatively  no  consequence.  Think  of  poor,  dear, 
unoffending,  unprotected  "society," — that  is,  you  and  me,  and 
"everybody"  generally, — if  one  of  these  horrible  beasts  of  prey 
gets  loose ! 

Now  all  this  amount  of  cruelty  and  cowardice,  animating  every 
single  functionary  from  the  Juge  d'lnstruction  down  to  the  Garde 
Ghampetre,  took  Haoul  de  Morville  for  its  butt.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  in  reality  more  interesting  than  the  woodcutter;  and  in  the 
next,  no  intense  feeling  divides  itself.  It  chooses  arbitrarily,  and  there, 
where  it  has  become  fixed,  it  concentrates  all  its  energy.  Baoul  was, 
therefore,  the  pet  victim,  the  favourite  of  this  dreadful  race,  and 
he  or  she  was  but  ill  received  who  ventured  to  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility of  his  innocence  in  the  presence  of  any  one  belonging  to  la 
robe. 

The  townspeople  of  D however,  imperfectly  informed  as  they 

now  were,  continued  to  behave  in  a  not  totally  discreditable  manner. 
There  were  parties  for  and  against  the  accused  ;  and,  supposing  him  to 
be  proved  absolutely  innocent,  free  from  all  possible  suspicion, — so 
perfectly  spotless,  in  short,  as  to  render  his  being  "let  loose" 
again  manifestly  without  danger  to  themselves, — there  were  people  in 

D who  would  be  actualty  glad  of  his  acquittal ;  which  was  saying 

a  great  deal. 

The  Juge  d'lnstruction  sent  down  to  investigate  the  case  of  the 
Prevost  murder  was  a  hard,  opinionated  man,  whose  zeal  was,  on 
this  particular  occasion,  stimulated  by  two  different  causes, — one,  that 
his  colleague  in  the  original  proceedings  of  seven  months  before  had 
evidently  made  a  mess  of  the  whole  business  ;  and  the  other,  that  he 
himself  had  been  twice  unlucky  within  the  last  twelvemonth, — 
namely,  had  twice  seen  criminals,  prejudged  and  precondomned  in 
his  own  mind,  escape  him.  He  was  determined  this  should  not  be 
the  case  now,  and  that  if  Raoul  got  out  of  his  clutches  it  should  not 
be  his  fault.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  instruction  was  directed  against  Monsieur  de  Morville, 
whilst   the   Breton  was   treated  as  of  less  importance.      Towards 
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Bichard  Prevost  the  behaviour  of  the  Juge  d'lnstruction  was  almost 
deferential ;  he  reproached  him  with  too  much  leniency  only,  with  a 
culpable  disregard  for  the  sacred  interests  of  **  society,"  in  screen- 
ing, as  it  must  be  admitted  he  had  done,  a  man  so  evidently  guilty  ! 
Still,  the  magistrate  was  willing  to  call  this  an  ''amiable  weakness," — 
80  long  as  he  was  not  himself  expected  to  exercise  it, — and  Monsieur 

Richard  being  the  wealthiest  member  of  the  community  in  D , 

came  to  be  truly  a  "  representative  man;"  and  "  society"  becoming, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  him,  the  Juge  protected  him 
accordingly.  But  from  first  to  last  he  went  his  own  way,  would 
listen  to  no  suggestion  firom  any  one, — ^not  even  from  the  Cure.  He 
disliked  priests,  he  said  ! — and  meant  to  leave  this  inquisition  of  his 
into  the  Prevost  murder  as  a  model  of  sagacity  and  penetration  to  all 
juges  d'instruction  to  come. 

Baoul  was  kept  with  unmitigated  severity  in  solitary  confinement, 
it  having  been  resolved  to  collect  the  entire  amount  of  evidence 
against  him  before  subjecting  him  to  the  first  interrogatory.  The 
letter  found  by  Bichard  Prevost  after  his  uncle's  death  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Juge.  He  pronounced  it,  as  far  as  his  opinion  went, 
"  quite  conclusive,"  but  reserved  it  as  the  one  proof  wherewith  to 
crush  RaouFs  defence,  whenever  he  attempted  to  make  any. 

Now,  what  were  the  results  of  the  examinations  which  Prosper 
Morel  had  to  undergo  ?  They  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  extremely 
hard  to  get  at,  for  ho  sometimes  refused  doggedly  to  answer  at  all ;  at 
others,  he  insisted  upon  the  presence  of  the  Cure,  which  the  Juge 
would  not  permit,  and  perpetually  declared  that  since  he  had  confessed 
his  crime,  that  was  enough,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  the  full 
and  entire  benefit  of  expiation  without  delay. 

One  thing  he  persisted  in  from  the  outset,  namely,  that  Monsieur 
de  Morville  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole,  that  ho 
scarcely  know  him,  and  had,  he  believed,  never  spoken  to  him  in  his 
life.  From  two  or  three  small  facts  which  came  out,  and  which  we 
will  relate  in  due  time,  this  seemingly  proved  too  much.  Consequently 
it  increased  suspicion,  and  made  the  biicheron*s  denials  of  Raoul's 
comphcity  unavailing. 

As  far  as  Prosper's  o's^-n  statement  went,  here  was  what,  with 
infinite  trouble,  was  made  out ; — He  had  assassinated  old  Prevost  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October  of  the  previous  year.  He  had 
had  "  words  "  with  his  master  some  days  before,  and  had,  in  fact, 
been  turned  out  of  his  service  on  account  of  the  complaints  made 
against  him  for  poaching.  Subsequently,  his  master  had  consented 
to  keep  him  on  ;  but  the  bucheron  had  not  forgiven  or  forgotten  the 
ofience,  and  had  been  terrified  by  the  notion  of  how  insecure  his 
means  of  livelihood  were,  exposed  as  he  was  at  any  moment  to  bo 
turned  adrift,  and  die  of  hunger  on  the  roadside.  This  had  driven 
him  to  commit  the  crime.     This  **  and  the  counsels  of  tho  Tempter," 
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he  added.  And  when  he  was  asked  who  the  ^'tempter"  was,  he 
invariably  replied,  "  The  devil  in  the  form  of  a  man !  " 

Who  this  **  man "  was  he  stubbornly  refused  to  say,  and  when 
driven  too  far,  would  sit  down  and  oppose  silence  only  to  all  questions. 
<'  Take  him  back  to  his  cell  and  lock  him  up  till  he  chooses  to  speak ; 
I  can  wait  for  ever  1 "  was  the  Juge's  sole  resource ;  but  to  this  the 
Breton  always  yielded ; — ^the  notion  of  perpetual  and  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  no  ''chance  of  expiation,*'  as  he  termed  it,  being  full  of 
invincible  terror  to  his  gloomy  superstitious  nature. 

The  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed  was,  according 
to  the  account  extracted  from  the  bucheron,  as  follows ; — ^The  moment 
Madame  Jean  and  Nicholas  were  both  gone  out.  Prosper  stole  from 
his  hiding-place, — where  that  had  been  he  refused  to  say, — and  crept 
upstairs  to  his  master^s  room.  On  looking  through  the  key-hole  he 
perceived  Monsieur  Prevost,  already  dressed,  and  standing  in  front 
of  his  desk,  which  was  open.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  told 
to  come  in,  began  by  asking  pardon  for  coming  at  such  an  early 
hour, — it  was  then  about  half-past  six, — ^but  he  said  that,  being, — 
as  his  master  knew, — obliged  to  go  to  Jouzy, — a  village  some  five 
miles  off, — ^to  deliver  some  timber,  he  had  thought  it  well  to  come 
and  consult  Monsieur  touching  the  arrangement  to  be  made  about  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood  to  be  furnished  for  sleepers  to  the  railway 
administration.      He   reminded   old    Prevost  that  when  at  Jouzy 

he  was  not  very  far  from  the  M station,  and  that,  instead  of 

losing  another  day,  he  might  as  well  settle  about  the  sleepers  at 
once.  He  said  he  was  persuaded  his  victim  would  immediately  search 
for  the  minute  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  railway  people,  and 
that  he  should  then  have  him  at  his  mercy.  This  was  precisely  what 
happened.  Martin  Prevost  bent  forwards  and  pulled  out  a  drawer  in 
his  desk  in  which  he  kept  papers  of  importance  ;.and  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  so  doing.  Prosper  took  a  deliberate  aim  from  behind  with  a  ham- 
mer which  he  had  concealed  under  his  blouse,  and  hit  him  just  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  old  Provost  fell  without 
uttering  even  a  groan,  only  stretching  forth  his  arms.  The  murderer 
avowed  that,  after  his  victim  had  fallen,  he  struck  him  twice  or  three 
times  more.  He  could  not  tell  precisely  how  many  times,  but  he 
hmid  he  struck  him  to  make  sure  he  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  his  escape  was  clear  enough,  and, — favoured  as  the 
abominable  deed  had  been  by  chance, — easy  enough  to  understand. 
AViping  the  hammer  on  the  clothes  of  the  murdered  man,  he  concealed  it 
again  under  his  blouse,  and  crept  down-stairs.  He  then  went  into  the 
store-room  opening  on  to  the  court,  in  the  window  whereof,  as  we 
may  remember,  a  pane  had  been  taken  out.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  himself,  during  the  night  time,  extracted  this  window-pane  quite 
at  his  ease.  The  opening  was  large,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  a  man's  body.     He  got  out  that  way  into  the  court,  and  crossed  it 
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to  the  kitchen  garden.  There  he  found  the  pair  of  shoes  of  which  we 
have  heard ;  and  there  another  act  of  the  drama  took  place,  which  we 
will  give  in  the  Breton's  own  words. 

**  I  took  off  my  own  shoes  where  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard 
ceased,  tied  them  with  their  own  laces  to  my  leathern  helt,  and 
waited." 

**  For  whom  ?  "  asked  the  Juge. 

"  For  the  devil,"  was  the  reply ;  **  and  he  came  quickly.  He  gave 
me  the  hox ;  it  was  a  small  one  that  used  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
press  in  Monsieur*s  room  ;  it  had  no  key  ;  it  shut  with  a  hook  only ; 
he  opened  it,  showed  mo  the  gold  and  the  pocket-hook  ;  shut  it  again, 
and  I  put  it  under  my  arm  and  went  away.  To  cross  the  garden  so 
as  to  mislead  hy  the  footmarks,  I  shoved  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  into 
the  shoes,  and  walked  as  well  as  I  could, — ^it  is  a  very  short  distance, — 
trying  to  make  a  very  heavy  indent  in  the  earth.  Outside  the  garden 
comes  the  field  that  leads  down  to  the  little  stream  running  into  the 
Cholet  high-road.  There  was  not  a  soul  an3rwhoro  within  sight ; 
— seven  o'clock  had  not  yet  struck ; — so  I  made  my  way  across  the 
I'ield  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream." 

*'  Still  in  those  small  shoes  ?  "  inquired  the  Juge. 

"  StiU  with  the  fore  part  of  my  feet  in  those  shoes,"  was  the 
answer. 

"It's  impossihle,"  retorted  the  magistrate  ;  "  simply  impossible  !  " 

**  Then  ask  me  nothing  more,"  was  the  bucheron's  rejoinder ;  and 
half  an  hour  was  spent  in  inducing  him  to  speak.  Then  he  resumed 
his  story. 

"  On  the  edge  of  the  water,"  he  said,  **  I  rested,  took  off  the  shoes, 
opened  the  box, — ^which  was  just  big  enough  to  hold  them, — ^put 
them  into  it,  and  walked  bare-foot  down  the  stream  to  the  road. 
All  trace  was  then  lost.  I  dropped  my  hammer  among  the  stones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  if  you  look  for  it  there,  you  will  find 
it.  I  now  put  on  my  own  shoes,  saw  that  there  was  no  one  in  sight, 
crossed  the  high  road  quickly,  plunged  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  knew  I  was  safe  then.  I  made  my  way  round,  by  a  detour 
of  more  than  an  hour,  to  the  place  where  I  was  arrested  the  other 
day,  and  where  I  have  lived  almost  over  since.  I  buried  the  box 
there,  and  over  it  I  raised  at  first  a  hut  of  branches  and  twigs,  where 
I  could  find  shelter  if  it  rained  hard  ;  later,  I  built  what  stands  there 
now,  and  I  tried  to  construct  a  chapel." 
"  When  did  you  do  that  ?  "  was  asked. 

"  After  the  Feast  for  the  Dead." 

Beyond  this,  nothing  was  to  be  learnt,  and  all  the  bullying  of  the 
Juge  d'Instruction  was  of  no  use.  The  hammer  was  sought  for  in 
the  stream,  and  found  ;  and,  so  far,  the  old  man's  statements  received 
material  confirmation.  But  the  Juge  d'Instruction,  whose  mind  was 
made  up  beforehand,  would  not  accept  one  word  about  the  use  made 
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of  the  shoes.  These  fitted  Baoul  de  Morville  perfectly,  and  that  was 
proof  enough  of  his  gnilt, — ^more  than  sufficient,  combined  with  his 
letter  to  the  murdered  man. 

To  do  Eichard  Prevost  justice,  the  fact  of  his  having  had  to  produce 
this  letter  seemed  to  cause  him  unutterable  pain.  The  Cure  called  upon 
him,  and,  as  a  friend  of  Raoul's,  spoke  to  him  upon  the  fearful  subject, 
and  was  touched  by  the  grief  he  showed.  Monsieur  Richard  inquired 
from  him  to  what  it  was  possible  that  Baoul  alluded  by  the  closing 
words  of  his  letter  to  old  Prevost,  in  which  he  mentioned  a  "service" 
rendered  to  his  mother  ?  The  Cure  said  there  was  a  very  good 
reason  for  it. 

"  It  was  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,*'  he  recounted.     "  I  was 

then  Yicaire  of  D ,  and  idready  intimate  at  the  Chateau,  and  at 

la  Morvilhere.  Madame  de  Morville  and  Madame  de  Verancour  were 
bosom  friends,  and  I  was  the  intermediary  of  the  charities  their 
limited  means  allowed  them  to  dispense.  Madame  de  Morville  was  just 
eighteen,  and  a  wife  of  not  a  year's  standing.  Old  Madame  Prevost, 
your  uncle's  mother,  was  an  old  woman,  who  died  a  couple  of  years 
later.  I  would  fain  not  speak  ill  of  my  neighbour,  but  I  believe 
your  uncle's  father  to  have  been  about  as  completely  wanting  in  all 
good  qualities  as  ever  man  was.  He  iQ-treated  his  wretched  wife, 
who  was  older  than  himself,  and,  above  all,  he  insisted  on  her  openly 
professing  the  impious  doctrines  he  himself  professed.  The  unhappy 
woman, — who  had  no  particular  convictions  of  any  kind,  and  no  great 
stock  of  goodness  either, — ^had  one  tender  point.  Your  uncle  Mai*tin 
was  then  a  young  man.  He  fell  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  was  at 
death's  door.  La  More  Prevost,  as  she  was  called,  was  in  such 
despair,  that  she  came  in   secret   to  my  superior,   the   then  Cure 

of  D ,  and  implored  his  help.     He  did  what  he  thought  right ; 

— I  don't  think  it  was  so  ; — ^he  told  her  to  repent,  to  do  penance,  to 
return  to  her  religious  duties,  and  to  give  whatever  she  could  in 
charity.  She  brought  him  five  hundred  francs  the  next  day !  But 
now  comes  the  pith  of  the  story.  Where  did  phe  get  them  ?  It  was 
supposed  she  had  stolen  them  from  her  husband  I  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  turned  out  of  doors  or  beaten  to  death.  His  avarice  was  bej'ond 
description.  Madame  de  Morville  saved  her.  She  gave  her  all  she 
had,  which  was  three  hundred  francs,  and  borrowed  two  from  Madame 
de  Verancour,  which  she  repaid  little  by  little.  What  they  feared  was, 
that  our  Cure  should  get  into  trouble,  which  he  would  have  done, 
had  your  uncle's  father  found  out  what  had  happened.  But  any  how 
Madame  de  Morville  saved  your  great  aunt ;  and  she  never  forgot  it ; 
for  in  her  last  illness, — she  became  devout  after  Prevost  died, — I 
myself  heard  her  tell  her  son  never  to  forget  what  she  owed  to 
Madame  de  Morville." 

"  And  Monsieur  Baoul  knew  of  this  ?"  asked  Bichard  Prevost. 
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*'  I  think  Madame  de  Yerancour  told  it  him  when  he  was  a  boy ; 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain.'' 

With  Monsieur  de  Morville  the  case  stood  ill,  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  Juge  d'lnstraction  his  gailt  was  evident.  Prosper  Morel  said  he 
did  not  believe  they  had  ever  spoken  together.  This  was  at  once 
disproved  by  the  church  beadle,  who,  on  the  day  of  All  Souls,  saw 
Kaoul  return  into  church  after  every  one  had  left,  and  remain  "  in 
close  conversation," — so  he  stated, — ^with  Prosper  Morel  "for  full 
ten  minutes," — ^the  Juge  wanted  him  to  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  he  wouldn't.  This  was  directly  after  the  Cure's  famous  sermon. 
Then  the  Yerancour  family,  and  Monsieur  Bichard,  and  Monsieur 
le  Cure  had  all  recognised  Eaoul  late  one  night  on  the  road,  coming 
out  of  the  path  leading  up  to  Prosper's  abode  !  Where  coidd  he  be 
coming  from,  if  not  from  visiting  his  accomplice  ? 
And  the  fatal  shoes,  too,  that  fitted  him  so  well ! 
All  went  against  Eaoul ;  and  when  the  Juge  thought  he  had 
abready  morally  convicted  him,  he  resolved  to  crush  him  past  all 
possible  resistance,  with  his  own  terrible  letter.  "And  now,  pray, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ? "  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  after 
reading  the  document.     **  Do  you  deny  having  written  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not !  "  replied  Baoul,  proudly,  "  for  it  affords  one  clear 
proof  of  my  innocence.  I  did  write  it,  and  Monsieur  Prevost  answered 
it,  and  answered  it  by  sending  me  the  two  thousand  francs !  " 

At  this,  the  exasperation  of  the  magistrate  knew  no  bounds ;  he 
positively  insulted  the  prisoner ;  but  Baoul  flatly  refused  to  answer 
one  other  question  until  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  to  his  uncle  the 
admiral  in  Paris,  to  send  him  Martin  Prevost's  letter.  He  wrote, 
sent  the  key  of  the  secretaire  in  which  the  letter  was  kept,  and  then 
told  the  Juge  d'Instruction  he  would  not  submit  to  any  further  inquiry 
till  the  answer  came.  It  would  be  forty- eight  hours'  delay,  still 
there  was  no  preventing  it ;  but  what  puzzled  and  annoyed  the  Juge 
more  than  the  delay  was  that,  if  Martin  Prevost  really  had  of  his 
own  free  will  lent  Baoul  the  two  thousand  francs,  half  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  was  destroyed. 

And  **la  vindicte  publique  I  "  where  would  that  be  ? 
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Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  political  principles 
and  theories  which  convnlsed  the  Continent,  Gennany  and  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  West  were  startled  by  the  sudden  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  extensive  national  movement,  the  ruling  idea  of  which  had 
until  then  lain  almost  nnsnspected  in  the  brains  of  a  few  Russian 
conspirators  and  Czech  professors.  That  idea  was  Panslavism,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  union  of  the  Slavonians'^  in  a  single  State  under  the 
predominance  of  Russia.  Such  a  project  was  well  calculated  to  rouse 
the  fears  of  the  West,  for  it  meant  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation 
of  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  the  elevation  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  power  in  Europe.  Its  realisation  would  leave  Austria  with  a  few 
Magyar  districts  in  Hungary  which  would  be  speedily  absorbed  by 
the  Slavonians  who  surround  them,  the  Rouman  portions  of  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Banat  which  would  gravitate  towards  the  kindred  State 
of  Roumania,  and  one  or  two  German  provinces  whose  natural 
destiny  it  is  in  any  case  to  form  part  of  the  united  Germany  of  the 
future.  Turkey,  besides  losing  the  greater  portion  of  her  territory, 
would  have  her  north-western  frontier  entirely  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  Bussia,  who,  with  twenty  millions  of  Slavonians  at  her  back,  would 
no  longer  hesitate  to  achieve  the  object  of  her  traditional  policy, — 
the  possession  of  Constantinople ;  while  the  new  Slavonic  empire, 
holding  the  keys  of  India  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  dominating  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Trieste,  would  practically  become 
the  arbiter  of  the  old  world,  t 

These  Panslavist  dreams,  abandoned  for  a  time  in  the  general  re- 
action which  followed  the  excesses  of  1848,  have  within  the  last  few 
months  again  agitated  the  restless  populations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Panslavist  Congresses  have  been  held  at  Moscow  and  Belgrade  ;  the 
Bussian  language,  Bussian  theatres,  and  the  Bussian  national  hymn, 
are  now  the  fashion  at  the  principal  Slavonic  capitals ;    and  in 

•  We  say  "  Slavonians  "  rather  than  "  SlavB,"  becanBe  the  former  word  most 
xeeembles  the  name  of  the  race  as  expressed  in  the  chief  Slayonic  languages. 
ARnssian,  Pole,  or  Czech  calls  himself  *  Slayiaain  "  or  "  Slovianin,"  not  •*  Slav." 
The  word  "  Slav  "  is  as  yet  hardly  naturalised  among  us,  for  we  still  say  "  Slavonic" 
and  "  Slavonian,"  not  "  Slavic  "  and  "  Slavian."  The  form  "  Slavonians  "  is 
used  by  Gibbon,  Hallam,  and  Latham. 

t  The  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe  (excluding  Roumania,  and  the  Slavonic 
States  of  Servia  and  Montenegro)  is  10,500,000,  of  whom  4,700,000  are  Slavo- 
nians. In  Austria,  whose  population  is  82,000,000,  there  are  15,000,000  of 
Slavoniaiis. 
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Bohemia,  Eastera  Galieia,  Servia,  and  the  Slavonio  districts  of  Htm- 
gary,  Paaslafrisfii  is  openly  preached  by  the  press  and  at  pabSc 
meetings,  with  a  fanatical  enthnsiasm  and  mystic  fervour  which  call 
to  mind  the  refigions  ''  revivals "  of  England  and  America.  l%is 
new  Pftnslavist  movement  is,  in  fact,  a  political  "revival"  on  a 
large  8csde,-^pa8sionate,  unreasoning,  spasmodic,  and  fhorefertf  apt 
to  be  transitory,  but  still  not  without  a  practical  meaning  and  import- 
ance, which,  in  the  present  distnrbed  state  of  Eastern  politics,  should 
make  it  the  object  of  the  careful  attention  of  statesmen.  In  itself, 
indeed,  the  movement  is  not  of  a  natnre  to  cause  any  immediate 
danger  to  Enropean  peace,  for  the  experience  of  contemporary  history 
teachefi^  that  the  establishment  of  a  political  unity  on  the  baM  of 
nationality  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  work 
of  much  time  and  difficulty.  There  is  at  this  moment  no  national 
aspiration  which,  all  things  considered,  has,  perhaps,  a  fairer  chance  of 
fulfilment  than  that  of  the  German  unionists  ;  yet  who  shall  say  when 
the  unity  of  Germany  will  be  completed  ?  Even  in  the  Northern  bund 
there  is  much  disaffection ;  the  condition  of  Hanover  showiy  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  the  inhabitaaits  ot  States,  which  have  for 
centuries  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  to  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  tiiese  difficulties  must  be  multiplied  tenfold  in  the  case  of 
such  countries  as  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  whose  traditional  poiicy, 
popular  customs,  and  national  character  are  to  a  great  extent  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Northern  Germans.  We  have  a  practical  illustration 
of  such  difficulties  in  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  obstacle 
to  Iti^an  unity  created  by  the  Boman  question.  Even  more  imprac- 
ticable seems  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  in  Sussia,  which  aims 
at  the  KussificaMon  of  the  PoHsh  and  German  districts  of  that  empire 
and  the  extension  of  its  frontiers  to  the  Carpatlians ;  or  that  of  the 
Botunan  Nationalists,  who  dream  of  a ''  I>aco-Botmian  "  empire,  com- 
prising, in  addition  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  Bonman  portions 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  But  though  all  these  plans  may  be  more^  or 
less  visionary,  they  are  seriously  entertained  nevertheless,  and  ha^e 
their  influence  on  the  policy  of  Stafces.  The  idea  of  Panslavism  is 
quite  as  visionary  as  that  of  a  Daco-Boumania,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show;  and  the  important  part  it  now  plays  in  Eastern  polil^  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  thai^  it  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  aggressive 
action  By  Bussia. 

li  9  remarkable  &at  the  empire  wfiich  is  looked  up  to  by  ther  !Pan- 
sSavists  aer  the  future  liberator  and  head  of  the  EBavonic  nations  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  itself  a  fflavonic  com!itry.  Ifot  one  of  the 
sovereigttft  by  whom,  since  her  foundation^  Bussbt  has  been  despoti- 
caOy  rul^d,  was  a  Slavonian;  her  poficy,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
never  had  anythsng  in  common  with  tbsst  of  the^  great  Slavonie  States 
Off  central  and  south-ea^em  Europe ;  and  although  her  Buthenian 
and  PoSsB  provinceir,  which  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent,  are 
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nnquesiionably  Slavonian,  the  researches  of  modem  ethnologists 
have  shown  that  Bassia  proper  is  mainly  inhabited  by  a  race  whose 
characteristics  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  Slavonians,  and 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Finns  and  other  Asiatic 
races.  The  theory  of  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  Russians  is,  indeed, 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  was  only  accepted  by  the  Russian 
Government  when  the  spread  of  Panslavism  began  to  give  it  a 
political  value.  Catherine  11.,  in  her  celebrated  declaration  relative 
tc  the  mode  of  teaching  Russian  history,  expressly  says  that 
"  although  the  Russians  are  not  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Slavonians, 
there  is  no  repulsion  between  them.*'  But  historical  truth  is  a  virtue 
to  which  no  Russian  monarch  has  yet  sacrificed  his  political  designs, 
and  the  only  histories  which  are  now  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  empire  boldly  declare  the  Russians  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  important  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  The  same  theory  has 
been  industriously  spread  by  Russian  agents  among  the  Slavonians  of 
Austria  and  Turkey.  It  was  blindly  accepted,  too,  in  Western 
Europe, — and  even,  strange  to  say,  in  Poland, — ^until  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  a  Ruthenian  professor  named  Duchinski  exposed  the 
fraud,  and  began  a  scientific  controversy  which  is  still  raging  between 
Palis  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  scientific  side  of  the  Panslavist  question  is,  however,  of  little 
practical  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  discloses  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Russia.  Whether  the  Russians  are  Slavonians  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  persuaded  the  Slavonians  of  south-eastern 
Europe  to  regard  them  as  such,  and  the  Panslavists  are  not  likely  to 
allow  the  success  of  their  cause  to  depend  on  a  disputed  question  of 
ethnology.  Far  more  important,  in  a  political  sense,  is  the  train  of 
ideas  and  aspirations,  stretching  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  which  gradually  led  to  the  present  influence  of  the  Pan- 
slavist doctrines  on  the  policy  of  the  Russian  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment. Curiously  enough,  these  doctrines,  which  are  now  identified 
with  the  cause  of  despotism  and  reaction,  were  originally  conceived 
as  a  moans  of  introducing  into  Russia  the  liberal  institutions  of 
Western  Europe,  ' 

The  officers  who  accompanied  Alexander  I.  in  his  European  cam- 
paigns had  observed  with  delighted  admiration  the  political  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  countries  they  had  visited,  and  they  returned  to 
Russia  full  of  new  ideas  which  soon  became  very  popular  among 
their  more  intelligent  countrymen, — especially  as  the  emperor  himself, 
whose  character  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  worldly  astuteness 
^d  mystic  enthusiasm,  openly  encouraged  them.  But  nothing  came 
of  this  awakening  of  the  national  mind.  Though  amusing  themselves 
with  the  wildest  political  theories  the  Russians  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  reduce  their  speculations  to  practice.  It  is  true  that 
Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  liberal  generosity,  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring 
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Poland;  but  he  was  diesuaded  from  this  plan  by  the  greatest  of 
Russian  historians,  Earamsyn,  who,  with  all  his  love  for  theoretical 
liberalism,  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  a  constitational 
Poland,  even  nnder  the  sceptre  of  the  Czars,  must  in  the  end  caaso 
the  destruction  of  that  '^  wise  autocracy  "  which  he  considered  indis- 
pensable to  Russia.  Thus  the  few  noble  spirits  who  had  sincerely 
striven  to  raise  their  country  from  the  abject  servility  into  which  it 
had  fallen  under  the  pressure  of  centuries  of  tyranny,  saw,  with 
intense  disappointment,  all  their  effoi*ts  fall  unheeded  against  the 
passive  resistance  of  a  nation  which,  while  loudly  praising  the  liberal 
institutions  of  the  West,  bore  with  equanimity  the  most  absolute  of 
despotisms.  It  almost  seemed  that  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Baron 
von  Herberstein,  who  visited  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  not 
so  very  far  wrong  when  he  declared  that  the  Russian  nation  *'  prefers 
servitude  to  liberty.'*  Sayings  equally  bitter  were  now  poured 
forth  freely  from  the  lips  of  Russia's  greatest  writers.  Pouschkin's 
most  famous  poem,  '*  Eugene  Oneguin,"  was  a  powerful  satire  on 
the  national  levity  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  Tchada'ieff  exclaimed  in 
despair,  <*  The  past  of  Russia  has  been  useless,  her  present  is  barren, 
and  she  has  no  futm'e." 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  purest  and  most  enthusiastic 
Russian  patriots  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  their  country,  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  them  of  introducing  liberty  into  Russia  by  uniting  her  in 
a  federation  with  the  freedom-loving  Slavonic  peoples  of  the  South. 
This  idea  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Poles,  and  a  sort  of  Panslavist 
league  was  formed  between  the  advanced  politicians  of  both  nations. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  momentary  confusion  caused  by  the 
disputed  claims  of  Nicholas  and  Constantino  to  the  succession,  fur- 
nished the  members  of  this  league  with  the  occasion  of  producing  an 
outbreak  at  St.  Petersburg,  which,  however,  only  showed  how  little 
real  S3anpathy  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Russians  for  any  liberal 
movement.  The  cry  of  the  insurgents  was  **  Constantino  and  the 
Constitution !  "  but  the  latter  word  had  no  power  to  charm  the  people 
to  their  banners,  and  the  few  who  joined  them  were  only  persuaded 
to  do  so  on  being  assured  that  by  *'  the  Constitution  "  was  meant 
Constantino's  wife.  The  outbreak  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  its 
chief  promoters  were  either  executed  or  sent  to  Siberia.  A  new  and 
increasing  party,  that  of  the  '*  Old  Russians,"  who  aimed  at  a  restora- 
tion of  the  customs  and  institutions  which  prevailed  in  Russia  before 
Peter  the  Great,  now  pursued  with  energy  the  Panslavist  movement 
inaugurated  by  Pestel  and  his  friends  ;  but  the  majority  even  of  the  more 
enlightened  classes  of  the  nation  remained  as  passive  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Panslavists  as  they  had  been  to  those  of.  the  Liberals.  As 
for  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  though  he  permitted  the  Panslavists  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  doctrines  and  plans  in  the  press,  he  had  too  great  a 
horror  ^ f  anything  like  a  popular  movement,  even  when  it  favoured 
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his  own  ^designs,  to  eneovrage  a  Panslavist  propaganda  in  the  terri- 
torks  of  \as  neigbboore.  Perhaps  the  znov-ezaent  woaJd  have  died 
out  altogether  in  Enssia,  if  it  had  not  been  ^apported  abroad  by  men 
of  &r  greater  ability  than  the  Myolons  theorists  of  Bt.  Petaraborg. 
Among  these  were  the  most  eminent  Czech  poets  and  historians,  jiach 
as  Kollar,  Palatzky,  and  Shafiarik.  The  Polish  poet  Miekiewicz, 
who  IB  regarded  by  the  Blavcmians  with  a  love  and  veneration  which 
is  hardly  to  be  eoaeeived  by  the  less  impressionable  populations  of 
Western  Europe,  also  adopted  the  Panslavist  doctrines,  together  with 
other  fantastic  notions,  during  his  weary  years  of  eidle  in  Paris, 
thou^  he  afterwards  renounced  them  on  his  death-bed  at  CSonstanti- 
nople.  Another  Pole  of  first-rate  ability,  but  of  a  very  different  cast 
of  mind, — ^the  Marquis  Wielopolsld,  whose  conduct  during  the  last 
Polii^  insurrection  has  since  disgraced  him  in  the  eyee  of  all  Polish 
patriots, — published,  shortly  after  the  Austrian  massacres  in  Gaiieia  in 
1846,  apunphlet  which  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Slavonic 
world.  Addressing  his  countrymen  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Prmce 
Mett^mieh,  he  told  them  that  they  had  too  long  suJBGsred  Europe  to 
use  them  as  her  tool  to  check  the  advance  oi  the  Czars,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  now  aid  Russia  in  forming  a  great  Slavonic  empire^ 
in  which  tliey  wooid  play  a  part  more  worthy  of  their  glorious  past, 
and  inspire  respect  and  fear  where  they  had  hitherto  been  only 
reoeiyed  with  hcdiow  aympathy  and  acomfbl  pity.  This  plan,  which 
the  Marquis  developed  with  rare  ability  and  eloquence,  might,  in  the 
th«a  bitter  and  despairing  state  of  the  Polish  mind,  have  changed  tibue 
face  of  Europe,  if  it  had  been  supported  by  the  Bussian  Govemment. 
Bat,  as  wehav«  seen,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  fiayourablo  to  tho 
designs  of  tiia  Panslavists,  and  his  haughty  temper  was  averse  from 
anything  Hke  a  46ompromise  with  the  Poles.  The  project  thus  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  is  now  only  remembered  in  Poland  as  one  of  the 
many  acts  of  treason  to  his  country  committed  by  the  author  of  the 
cruel  uid  impolitic  recruitment  of  18d3.  But  the  Wielopcbki 
pamphlet  was  too  practically  suggestive  to  remain  entirely  without 
result.  It  pointed  out  for  die  first  time,  in  a  logieal  and  stotesman- 
like  form,  a  definite  object  of  aspiration  to  the  Panslavists  of  Prague, 
Agram,  and  Belgrade,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  teachings.  The  learned  Czech  leader  Palatzky,  and 
Ostroyinsky,  the  oelebrated  patriot  of  Croatia,  now  sat  about  con- 
verting the  hitherto  purely  literary  Panslavist  movement  which  had 
f(Mr  some  time  been  actively  pursued  in  the  Slavonic  mdversitias,  into 
a  political  propaganda,  of  which  the  principal  feature  was  the  popu- 
larisation of  the  doctrine  that  Bussia  is  the  natural  protector  of  the 
Slavonians  against  the  Germanising  tendencies  of  Austria  and  the 
oppression  of  Turkey,  The  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  of  1848 
enabled  these  agitators  to  pursue  their  designs  with  impunity ;  but 
the  intractability  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  the  aversion  with 
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which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Bassian  Government,  effectually 
neutralised  all  the  Panslavist  plans,  and  the  Germans  speedily 
resumed  their  old  supremacy  in  the  empire.  The  total  collapse  of 
the  Panslavist  movement  which  followed  was  strikingly  shown  during 
the  Orimean  war,  when»  though  the  moment  might  have  been  pro- 
pitious for  an  insurrection  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey 
similar  to  that  which  broke  out  in  its  Greek  provinces,  the  Panslavists 
made  no  sign.  As  for  the  Poles,  they  showed  so  little  liking  for  Pan- 
slavism  that  their  eastern  provinces, — ^Yolhynia  and  the  Ukraine, — 
actually  rose  in  insurrection,* — ^a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  those  of  our  politicians  who  are  continually  asking  the  Poles 
why  they  did  not  rise  during  the  Crimean  war.  This  insurrection 
would  probably  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Poland  if  the  Poles 
had  not  been  totally  unprovided  with  arms  of  any  kind,  even  the 
fowling-pieces  they  used  in  shooting  having  been  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  war  began. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  accession  of  an  Emperor  with  a 
reputation  for  liberal  opinions,  turned  the  attention  of  all  parties  in 
Eussia  to  the  internal  affairs  of  their  country.  We  have  already 
shown  how  weak  is  the  basis  on  which  political  opinions  rest  in 
BuBsia,  and  how  easily  the  Russians  are  swayed  about  from  one 
opinion  to  another  without  showing  themselves  to  be  in  earnest  about 
any.  Since  the  accession  of  Alexander  there  have  been  three  great 
political  movementSy  or  rather  manias,  in  Bu^sia;  the  liberal  mania, 
whose  practical  side  was  limited  to  an  attempt  to  secure  a  moderate 
amount  of  provincial  self-government,  while  theoretically  it  aimed  at 
socialism  and  territorial  communism;  the  Buasification  mania,  of  which 
the  chief  element  waa  a  frantic  desire  to  exterminate  the  Polish  element 
in  the  Polkh  provinces ;  and,  finally^  the  Panslavist  mania*  In  all  these 
violent  changes  of  national  aspiration  and  effort  the  Emperor,  unlike 
his  predecessors,  who  were  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Bussian  political 
life,  followed  instead  of  leading  the  stream.  Even  that  great  and 
beneficent  measure,  which  must  always  remain  the  glory  of  his  reign, 
— ^the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, — ^was  not,  as  is  often  believed  in 
England,  an  original  conception  of  his  mind,  realised  and  carried  out 
by  him  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
his  entourage.  It  was  planned  and  prepared,  not  by  a  liberal  philan- 
thropist, but  by  the  cruel  and  despotic  Nicholas,  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  the  imperial  power,  and  checking  that  of  the  nobles ; 
and  its  execution  has  been  entrusted  to  oficials  who  have  done  their 
best  to  obstruct  and  delay  its  effective  working.  With  much  of  the 
transitory  enthnsiasm  and  uncertain  benevolence  of  his  father  and 

*  It  18  a  curioTu  fact,  not  geuorally  known,  that  this  insmrection  -was 
organised  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  that  of  1863,  vith  a  secret  Pclish 
GoTemment  seirved  bj  its  own  of&dals  in  all  classes  of  society  and  d^pftrtifieiitii 
of  State. 
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namesako,  the  present  Emperor's  best  intentions  were  thwarted  by  an  \ 
infirmity  of  purpose  which  makes  him  the  plaything  of  every  influence  ' 
that  happens  to  be  predominant  at  his  court.  It  was  thus  that  the 
emancipator  of  the  serfs  conferred  the  highest  honours  of  the  State 
on  the  <* hangman"  Mouravieff,  that  the  inaugurator  of  liberal  reforms 
refused  to  accept  the  moderate  addresses  of  the  nobiliary  assemblies 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  because  they  asked  for  a  few  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  that  the  mild  ruler  who  had  raised  the  hopes  of 
Poland  by  restoring  some  of  her  old  national  institutions,  afterwards 
sanctioned  measures  of  repression  which  even  Nicholas  had  never 
attempted,  and  thereby  provoked  an  insurrection  which  was  ptit 
down  by  acts  of  vengeance  and  spoliation  such  as  Nicholas  had  never 
dreamt  of  executing. 

The  head  of  the  Panslavist  movement  at  the  Bussian  court  is  the 
Grand-Duke  Constantine,  a  prince  of  far  greater  natural  ability  and 
cultivation  than  his  brother,  though  his  brief  political  career  at  War- 
saw showed  that  he  wants  the  firmness  and  energy  of  character 
necessary  in  a  ruler.  The  grand-duke,  who  is  somewhat  more  of  a 
student  than  of  a  man  of  action,  has  hitherto  always  remained  consis- 
tent to  his  political  principles, — so  much  so  that  when  the  Mouravie^ 
mania  was  at  its  height  in  Bussia  he  withdrew  from  St.  Petersburg 
rather  than  appear  by  his  presence  to  sanction  a  policy  for  which  he 
professed  the  utmost  abhorrence.  A  Liberal  tdter  the  fashion  of 
Bussian  Liberals,  he  is  more  attached  to  the  theory  than  to  the  reality 
of  freedom,  and  would  extend  to  the  Bussian  people  the  privileges  of 
local  self-administration,  and  even  of  a  representative  assembly,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  both  the  executive  power  and  the  initiative 
in  aU  legislation  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  With 
him  Panslavism,  like  his  other  political  principles,  seems  to  assume 
an  amiable  and  enlightened  character,  being  chiefly  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  a  literary  and  social  union  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  or  at  most  to  the  formation  of  a  Slavonic  con- 
federation in  which  each  State  should  enjoy  its  own  customs  and 
local  government.  This,  of  course,  is  also  the  aspiration  of  the 
Slavonians  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  who,  though  loudly  calling  upon 
Bussia  to  assume  the  position  of  their  protector  and  future  head, 
have  no  notion  of  submitting  themselves  to  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  Czars.  They  wish  to  march,  like  the  Germans,  to  liberty  through 
unity,  forgetting  that  though  Prussia  might  some  day  become  Ger- 
many, a  united  Slavonia  can  never  be  anything  but  Bussia. 

Very  different  in  character  and  political  principle  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine, — whose  supporters  are  confined  to  a  small  but  influential 
circle  at  court,  comprising  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Beutern, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Valuyeff", — is  the  other  and 
far  more  popular  chief  of  the  Bussian  Panslavists,  M.  Katkoff".  This 
extraordinary  man  has  for  the  last  ten  years  exercised  an  almost 
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absolute  inflnence  on  the  course  of  events  in  Bassia,  thanks  to  his 
strong  and  versatile  intellect  and  a  vehemence  of  character  which 
has    a   singular   fascination    for    the   naturally  impassive    Bussian 
mind.     As  editor  of  the  "  Moscow  Gazette,"  M.  Eatkoff  has  peculiar 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  and  his  vigorous 
and  picturesque  style,  glittering  with  a  splendour  of  classical  im- 
agery that  displays   somewhat   ostentatiously  his   intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  best  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  has  gained 
him    an    immense    number   of  readers  in   a   country  where  poli- 
ticians can  only  address  the  public  through  the  press.     It  is  not. 
however,  to  his  literary  or  intellectual  qualities  that  he  owes  his 
popularity,  so  much  as  to  the  passionate  violence  of  his  invective,  and 
the  dogged,  unscrupulous  persistence  with  which  he  attacks  an  ad- 
verse theory  or  hunts  down  an  opponent.     He  remained  compara- 
tively unknown  while,  as  editor  of  the  "  Bussian  Messenger,"  he  wrote 
some  of  his  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  articles,  especially  those  on 
the  English  Constitution,  a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  much 
careful  and  intelligent  study.     It  was  not  until  the  panic  produced 
bv  the  incendiary  fires  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  attacked  with 
bitter  rancour  the  theories  of  Herzen  and  the  Bussian  Badicals  and 
by  a  few  cruel  but  well-directed  blows  utterly  destroyed  their  in- 
fluence, that  he  began  to  be  a  power  in  the  State.     During  the  Polish 
insurrection  he  again  achieved  a  brilliant  success  by  urging  on  the 
Bussian  people  and  Government  to  a  policy  of  fierce  and  pitiless  re- 
pression, and  raising  Mouravieff,  the  worthy  instrument  of  that  policy, 
from  the  disgrace  into  which  he  was  plunged  by  his  scandalous  frauds 
while  Minister  of  the  Grown  Domains,  to  the  position  of  a  national 
hero.     M.  Katkoff  had  now  become  so  powerful  that  he  ventured  to 
attack  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  and 
that  with  such  animosity  and  bitterness  that  he  was  repeatedly  fined 
by  the  censors.     Ho  then  appealed  to  the  Ministry  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  although  he  had  two  influential  adversaries  in  the  Cabinet, 
MM.  Valuyeff  and  Golovnin,  his  indomitable  energy  foiled  all  their 
efibrts.*     He  returned  to  Moscow  with  a  promise  that  the  censorship 
should  be  directed  to  exempt  his  articles  from  its  severities,  and 
resumed  his  crusade  against  the  Grand-Duke  and  the  Liberals  with 
more  fury  than  ever.     Since  then  there  has  been  a  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  opponents  ;  the  Polish  question,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  their  quarrel,  lost  much  of  its  interest  for  the  Bussian 
public,  and  M.  Katkoff  provided  it  with  a  new  subject  of  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  Grand-Duke  for  once  could  sympathise,  in  the  Moscow 
Congress. 

This  famous  congress,  which  has  been  described  with  such  happy 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  his  active  snpporters  on  this  occasion  Tvae  the 
Poreign  Minister,  Prince  Gortchakoff. 
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satire  by  ftL  IQaczko  in  the  '^  Ilevne  des  Deaz  Mondes/'*  had  its  origin, 
like  the  Panslavist  movement,  of  which  it  is  the  most  recent  and  striking 
exponent,  in  a  purely  scienti^c  project  conceived  by  a  few  professors. 
In  1864  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Science  at  Moscow  pro- 
posed to  organise  an  ethnological  exhibition,  representing  types  of  the 
various  races  that  inhabit  Bussia,  with  their  costumes,  arms,  and  habi- 
tations.     This  proposal,  though  it  found  favour  with  a  few  scientific 
men  and  literati,  had  no  attractions  for  the  general  public,  whose  atten- 
tion was  then  fully  occupied,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Eatkoff,  with 
the  measures  of  spoliation  which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Poland.    The  war  of  1866,  however,  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Bussians.     The  moment  seemed  to  have 
arrived  when  the  principle  of  nationality  was  to  be  dominant  in  Europe, 
and,  seeing  the  example  of  Italy  so  speedily  followed  by  Germany, 
Bussia  began  to  ask  herself  whetiier  it  was  not  now  her  turn  to  take 
up  thcf  game  of  national  unification,  whiish  had  hitherto  been  so  suc- 
cessful.    If  Prussia,  it  was  argued,  could  annex  the  Germans,  and 
Sardinia  the  Italians,  why  should  not  Bussia  annex  the  Slavonians  ? 
M.  Eaikoff  was  here,  as  usual,  the  first  in  the  field,  and  developed 
with   characteristic   impetuosity  the  idea  which    had    thus  spon- 
taneously presented  itself  to  his  aspiring  countrymen.    Panslavism 
now  became  the  fashion  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg ;  the  con- 
tagion spread  to  the  scientific  world,  and  the  project  of  an  ethno- 
graphical exhibition  was  extended,  in  accordance  with  the  mania  of 
the  day,  so  as  to  comprise  the  Slavonian  peoples  of  Austria  and 
Turkey  as  well  a«  the  mixed  races  inhabiting  the  Bussian  empire. 
The  plan,  thus  amended,  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  all  classes. 
The   emperor  and  empress  subscribed  considerable  sums  for  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking,  the  Grand-Duke  Tladimir  accepted  the 
post  of  honorary  president,  and  high  court  and  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries figured  among  the  directors.     Even  the  official  "  Bussian  Cor- 
respondence," the  organ  of  the  party  of  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino 
in  the  Cabinet,  warmly  supported  the  project,  and  traced  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  Slavonian  visitors  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  Exhibition.     ^^  We  shall  show  our  guests,*'  it  said,  "  that  they 
have  come  to  a  sister  nation  from  which  they  have  everything  to 
expect,  and  nothing  to  fear ;  we  shall  listen  to  their  grievances,  and 
the  recital  of  their  sufferings  can  only  tighten  the  bonds  which  unite 
them  to  us.  If  they  attempt  to  make  a  comparison  between  their  poli- 
tical condition  and  ours,"  the  '^  Correspondence  "  candidly  added,  with 
a  side-glance  at  possible  alarms  in  Western  Europe,  "  we  shall  not  be 
so  simple  as  to  argue  that  they  are  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  de- 
veloping their  Slavonian  nationality.  We  have  said  a  hundred  times  that 
we  consider  their  position  a  bad  one,  and  we  may  have  to  say  it  again." 

*  See  the  Bevue  of  the  Ut  September,  1S67.  Our  account  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
gress is  chiefly  based  on  the  information  coUeoted  by  M.  Kin (wkn  on  this  subject. 
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The  iBTiiaiions  io  tilie£zhibiiaoii  WBoi  to  the  BlavomauB  abroad  were 
Y«ry  difbrently  reeeived  in  the  various  countries  to  which  they  were 
directed.  In  Posen  and  Western  Galicia,  most  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  of  Polish  extraction,  the  only  feeling  excited  by  this  new  oM>ve  of 
their  old  enemy  was  one  of  alarmed  suspicion.  The  Poles  knew  by 
bitter  experience  the  consequences  of  trusting  in  Russian  friendship, 
and  did  their  best  to  warn  their  fellow-Slavonians  against  the  snare 
whieh  had  been  laid  for  them.  The  Bnthenians*  of  Eastern  Galicia»  or 
'<  Bed  Bossia,"  on  the  other  hand« — ^which  country  has  since  Peter  the 
Gceat  been  theoretically  claimed  by  the  Czars  as  emperors  ''  of  all  the 
Bussias,"  though  it  ibrmed  part  of  Poland  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  State, — ^were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  great  majority  of  the  educated  class, 
though  of  Buthenian  origin,  are  as  Polish  in  language  and  sentiment 
as  Scotchmen  are  Rnglisb,  and  were  not  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
Bussian  overtures  than  their  countrymen  at  Posen  and  Cracow*  But 
since  the  events  of  1646  two  small,  though  very  active,  political 
parties  have  arisen  among  the  Butheniaos ;  that  of  "  Young  Buthe* 
nia,"  and  the  <'  St.  Your/' — St.  George,-*-party ;  so  called  from  the 
name  of  a  United-Greek  chnrch  at  Lembezg.  The  Young  Bnthenians, 
known  in  Boasia  as  the  XJkrainophilists,  ha^e  their  head-quarters  in 
the  universities  of  "KieS  and  Eharkoff,  and  aim  secretly  at  a  separation 
of  Buthenia  from  both  Bussia  and  Poland ;  they  are  thus  radically 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  St*  Your  party,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
United-Oreek  clergymen,  who  act  as  agents  of  the  Bussian  propa- 
ganda in  GaUcia  and  among  the  500,000  Butbenimifl  of  north-eastern 
Hungary.  A  temporary  nnien,  however,  between  these  opposing 
elements  was  prodnoed  by  a  concession  wisely  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  the  predominant  national  spirit  in  Galicia.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  language  used  in  the  Galician  schools,  which  had 
until  then  been  the  German,  should  in  future  be  Polish.  This  naturally 
displeased  both  Young  Buthenia  and  the  St.  Your  party,  as  their 
only  chance  of  success  lay  in  their  eflbrts  to  convert  the  language  of 
the  edncated  classes  in  the  country  from  Polish  into  either  Buthenian 
or  Bussian-t  They  accordingly  united  against  their  common  adver- 
sary, and  sent  a  few  journalists  and  professors  to  Moscow  as  a  protest 

*  Buthcni  is  mediffival  LaUn  for  BuBsians.  This,  as  before  obsezred,  is  the 
name  of  the  Korman  or  Swedish  tribe  which  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  eentaries 
oonquered  the  greater  part  of  the  coimtriet  now  known  as  Bnsaia,  IstJinania, 
and  Buthenia.  The  name  of  the  Konnan  «  BnsaUms"  is  no  mors  jndicatiTe  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  varions  peoples  to  which  it  is  applied,  than  the  name  of 
the  German  '* French"  (Frand)  is  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
France. 

t  The  Bnthenlan  langaage  is  rery  simihir  to  the  Polish,  and  a  Pole  heaiing 
it  for  the  first  time  has  little  difficulty  in  nnderstanding  it  Bnssian,  on  the 
otbcsr  hand,  is  qvite  unintelligible  to  the  peasantry  of  Oalicia  and  the  other 
Buthenian  psovinces  of  ancient  Poland. 
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against  the  edncation  of  the  youth  of  Buthenia  in  the  language  -which 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  her  greatest  statesmen  and 
writers. 

In  Bohemia,  the  head-quarters  of  Panslavism,  the  news  of  the  pro- 
posed Slavonic  Congress  was  of  course  received  with  joy  by  Palatzky, 
Bieger,  and  other  veteran  champions  of  the  cause.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose,  as  is  now  often  done  by  writers  in  our 
press,  that  the  predominant  political  feeling  among  the  Czechs  13 
attachment  to  Bussia.  With  the  Czechs,  as  with  the  Poles,  patriotism 
has  always  been  the  ruling  passion,  and  even  the  Czech  Panslavists 
only  invite  the  protection  of  Bussia  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  no  other 
Power  can  secure  to  them  the  full  development  of  their  nationality. 
The  glorious  traditions  of  the  history  of  Bohemia  during  the  fifteen 
centuries  of  its  independent  existence  have  produced  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  its  people,  especially  as  during  that  period 
every  great  j>opular  movement  in  their  country  was  pre-eminently  and 
exclusively  a  national  one.  This  was  most  strikingly  shown  in  the 
desperate  religious  struggle  between  the  Hussites  and  the  Catholics, 
which,  unlike  most  religious  wars,  was  far  more  a  conflict  of  nation- 
alities than  of  religions.  Although  the  Germans  were  opposed  with 
such  fury  in  this  war  that  the  Capuchin  monk,  Valerian  Magnus, 
afterwards  told  the  Pope  he  would  undertake  to  convert  the  whole 
world  if  he  had  so  large  an  army  at  his  back  as  had  been  required 
to  establish  the  Jesuits  in  Bohemia,  there  was  perfect  religious 
liberty  among  the  Czechs,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
Hussite  doctrines  into  Germany  or  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
It  is  the  same  intense  national  spirit  which  now  causes  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  the  Czechs  to  the  dualism  established  in  Austria  by 
Baron  Beust.  The  uncertain  and  half-hearted  federalism  introduced 
by  Count  Belcredi,  and  still  more,  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  old 
political  organisation  of  Austria  caused  by  the  disasters  of  1866,  had 
raised  their  hopes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  urge 
on  the  Government  claims  which  were  too  preposterous  to  be  listened 
to  even  by  a  State  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  They  asked  for  nothing 
less  than  the  formation  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  part  of  Silesia  into  a 
distinct  State,  with  a  merely  dynastic  connection  between  it  and  Austria, 
— a  demand  far  more  extensive  than  that  which  has  been  conceded  to  the 
patriots  of  Hungary.  It  was  this  ideal  of  the  Czechs,  called  by  them 
*^  the  crown  of  St.  Yenceslaus,"  that  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino  pro- 
bably had  in  view  when  he  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Yenceslaus,  sug- 
gestive, perhaps,  of  a  future  candidate  for  the  Bohemian  throne.  When 
these  wild  pretensions  cf  the  Czechs  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
resisted  by  Baron  Beust,  they  determined  to  organise  an  opposition 
to  the  Government  among  their  fellow- Slavonians  of  tho  empire.  A 
conference  was  held  at  Vienna  between  the  principal  Slftvcnian  poli- 
ticians with  this  object,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  if  they  had  all 
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agreed  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Czechs,  the  Government  could  not 
constitutionally  have  proceeded  in  the  course  it  had  adopted,  for  it 
conld  never  have  secured  anything  like  a  representative  assembly  in 
which  its  adherents  would  not  have  been  largely  outvoted.  But  the 
Poles  wisely  declined  to  lend  themselves  to  so  suicidal  a  policy,  and 
thus  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Gcvemment.  The  Czechs,  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  now  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  representations 
of  the  Panslavists,  who  had  become  quite  discredited  in  Bohemia  since 
the  conduct  of  the  Bussian  Government  in  Poland,  during  and  after 
the  insurrection  of  1868,  had  taught  the  Slavonians  of  Austria  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  a  union  with  Bussia.  The  invitation  to  the 
Moscow  Congress  was  readily  accepted,  and  MM.  Palatzky  and  Bieger, 
together  with  eighteen  Czech  deputies,  were  despatched  to  Bussia  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Czechs  at  the  congress.  But  though  in 
this  way  retaliating  on  the  Poles,  as  well  as  on  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, for  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with  at  Vienna,  the  Czechs 
were  still  drawn  irresistibly  towards  the  nation  with  whi9h  they  had 
hitherto  maintained  so  long  and  close  an  alliance,  both  political  and 
literary.  On  their  way  to  Bussia,  MM.  Palatzky  and  Bieger  made  a 
long  detour  by  way  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
principal  members  of  the  Polish  emigration.  Afterwards,  at  the 
Moscow  Congress,  Dr.  Bieger  interceded  warmly  in  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  in  spite  of  the  loudly  expressed  discontent  of  his  hearers ;  and 
the  greatest  living  poet  of  Bohemia,  John  Neruda,  has  just  published 
a  volume  full  of  enthusiastic  attachment  for  Poland."^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two  nations  which  by  their  patriotic  spirit 
and  superior  civilisation  have  always  stood  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Slavonic  race,  only  joined  the  Panslavists  under  an  impulse  of  pique, 
whose  results,  from  its  very  nature,  can  be  but  transitory.  The 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  Buthenians  of  Poland  have,  indeed, 
scarcely  an  idea  or  a  sympathy  in  common  with  the  Bussians.  Their 
religion  is  different,  their  language  is  different,  and  all  their  historical 
traditions  and  political  tendencies  point  in  the  very  opposite  direction 
to  those  of  the  empire  of  the  Czars.  With  the  Slavonians  of  the  south 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  majority  of  them  profess  the  same 
religion  as  the  Bussians ;  they  have  no  traditions  of  constitutional 
freedom,  like  the  Poles  and  Czechs ;  and  one  of  their  most  important 
nations, — ^the  Bulgarian, — ^is,  like  Bussia,  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
Slavonians  with  an  Asiatic  race.  If  it  be  further  remembered  that  in 
these  half-civilised  regions  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  Bussia 
comes  tbxough  Bussian  sources,  and  that  their  simple  inhabitants,  not 
being  near  enough  to  that  country  to  judge  for  themselves,  are 
naturally  inclined  to  attribute  an  exaggerated  importance  to  its  power 
and  willingness  to  emancipate  them  from  the  hated  rule  of  Austria 
and  Turkey,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  facility  with  which  they 

♦  •*  Kiuha  Verau  "  (a  book  of  poomi).    By  John  Neruda.    Prague^  1863, 
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lend  themselves  to  the  designs  of  Btissian  agitators.  The  mvttation 
to  the  congress  was  accepted  by  them  eagerly,  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  From  Croatia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  even 
Dalmatia,  visitors  flocked  to  Moscow,  or,  as  they  called  it  in  their  mystic 
language,  "  the  Slavonic  Mecca,"  to  witness  what  they  firmly  believed 
was  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  their  political  dreams. 

The  childish  curiosity  and  admiration  created  in  these  primitive 
populations  by  the  barbaric  glare  with  which  the  Bussian  G-ovemment 
always  attempts  to  dazzle  its  foreign  visitors,  are  amusingly  illustrated 
by  the  letters  sent  to  their  chief  newspapers  by  the  South  Slavonians 
who  attended  the  congress.  The  comfort  of  the  first-class  carriages 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  firee  from  the  Russian  frontier  by  rail- 
way ;  the  "  lightning  speed  "  of  the  trains,  which  travel  "  at  liie  rate 
of  two-and-twenty  miles  an  hour ; "  and  the  champagne  banquets 
which  awaited  them  at  each  station,  are  described  in  these  letters 
with  the  gaping  wonder  of  a  country  lout  who  pays  his  first  holiday 
visit  to  town.  "We  came  to  Bussia,"  writes  a  Croatian  judge, 
M.  Soubotits,  ''  and  we  found  her  so  great  that  the  word  empire  does 
not  suffice  to  describe  her, — she  should  rather  be  called  a  world  t 
We  found  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  towns  without  a  rival ;  we 
found  Cronstadt  a  fortress  without  a  rival ;  we  found  the  Bussian 
greater  than  any  other  nation  in  the  universe,  and  we  found  among 
them  an  afiection  such  as  we  see  nowhere  else."  The  Servian  dele- 
gate, M.  Militchevits,  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Belgrade  that  the  mag- 
nificence of  St.  Petersburg  was  ''  like  a  dream ; "  and,  indeed,  the 
reception  the  Slavonians  met  with  might  have  intoxicated  cooler  and 
more  experienced  brains  than  theirs.  "  People  ran  up  the  staircase,'*' 
says  the  "  Invalide  Busse,"  "  up  to  the  fifth  story  of  the  hotel,  peered 
into  every  room,  had  a  long  look  at  each  of  the  Slavonians,  descended 
into  the  street  with  countenances  that  seemed  to  say,  '  I  have  seen 
them  t '  and  went  away  after  having  accompEshed  this  duty  of  adora- 
tion." 

Although  the  Bussian  Ooveimnent  was  carefql  to  declare  that  the 
congress  had  no  political  object,  ft  was  of  course  impossible  for  a 
number  of  Slavonians,  one-half  of  whom  were  declared  Panslavist 
agitators,  and  the  other  half  filled  with  so  unbounded  an  admiration 
and  attachment  for  Bussiathat  they  were  already  Panslavists  at  heart, 
to  meet  in  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Czars  without  talking  over  their 
political  hopes  and  plans.  Already  at  Warsaw,  M.  Shafiarik,  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Czech  antiquarian,  proposed  at  an  official 
banquet,  amid  immense  applause,  a  toast  to  ''  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  Bussian  nation,  created  by  God  himself  the  dei^nder  and 
protector  of  the  Slavonic  nationality."  At  St.  Petersburg  another 
banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
sided, and  the  most  popular  Bussian  poets  of  the  day  recited  verses 
composed  for  &e  occasion.    Here,  too,  the  passages  which  were  most 
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applauded  were  those  wMch  allnded  to  the  establishment  of  a  political 
connection  between  Russia  and  the  Slavonic  nations.  M.  TionttschefT, 
in  a  poem  full  of  fierce  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  Bussia,  declared 
that  '<  the  West  is  disturbed,  it  is  trembling  with  fear  at  the  sight  of 
the  whole  Slavonic  family  for  the  first  time  exclaiming,  in  the  presence 
of  its  friends  and  enemies;  'Behold  u^F  Our  lord  is  here, — ^his 
justice  is  strong,  his  power  is  just ;  the  name  of  the  Czar-fiberator 
will  soon  cross  the  Bussian  frontier.' "  This  idea  was  carried  still 
further  by  the  other  poets  who  were  present,  M.  Maikoff  exclaimed 
that ''  the  work  of  the  ages  is  now  accomplished ;  a  new  era  is  about 
to  arise  ;  the  angels  are  already  forging  the  cross  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Sophia;"  and  M.  Kroll  prophesied  that  "the  day  will  come  when, 
in  front  of  Constantinople,  the  enemy  will  recollect  the  glorious  shield 
of  Oleg,  and  the  bells  sounding  from  the  heights  of  St.  Sophia  vnll 
celebrate  the  union  of  all  the  Slavonians.'^  These  sentiments  were 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  Slavonic  deputation.  One  of  its 
principal  members.  Dr.  Polith,  having  made  a  long  speech  in  which 
he  maintained  that  Bussia  was  not  only  a  Bussian  power,  but  also  a 
*'  Panslavonic  "  power,  that  her  mission  is  "  the  liberation  of  the  cast 
of  Europe,**  and  that  the  Eastern  Slavonians  expect  her  to  fdlfil  this 
mission,  "in  which  both  her  honour  and  her  power  are  engaged," 
the  Bussians  were  so  delighted  that  they  tossed  the  unfortunate  orator 
several  times  in  the  air, — ^that  being,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  the  highest  honour  which  a  Bussian  can  render  to  his  guest."* 

At  Moscow  the  same  wishes  and  hopes  were  repeated  with  even 
more  precision,  and  an  important  suggestion  was  made,  and  accepted 
almost  unanimously^  with  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to 
the  Panslavist  idea, — the  want  of  a  universal  Slavonic  language. 
This  want  was.  felt  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  congress,  when 
the  delegates,  after  several  fruitless  efforts,  found  it  impossible  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  to  the  Bussians  unless  they  spoke 
German.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  the  Slavonic  language  of 
the  future  should  be  the  Bussian,  as  that  of  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  of  the  Slavonic  nations.  This  suggestion  waff  made  by  12ie 
emperor  himself  in  the  au£ence  he  gave  at  St.  Petersburg  to  his 
"  bom  brothers,"  as  he  called  the  members  of  the  deputation,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  up  and  fully  approved  at  the  dinner  given  to  the 
Slavonians  by  the  University  of  Moscow.  It  is  now  being  practically 
carried  out  in  Bohemia  and  the  Slavonic  countries  of  the  south-east ; 
the  Bussian  language  is  being  taught  at  the  uxdversilies  and  principal 
schools^  and  Bussian  masters,  grammars,  and  prayer-books,  are  in 
great  requests 

Such  were  the  prmcipal  incidents  of  the  Moscow  Congress, — an 
event  which  will  undoubtedly  leave  its  mark  on  the  history  of  our 
time.    It  was  the  first  Panslavist  demonstration  that  had  ever  been 
*  This  corioofl  ceremony  is  called  the  ''katchat.'^ 
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pcnnitted  in  Russia,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvions  and  important 
of  the  many  recent  signs  which  indicate  that  Bussia  is  preparing  for 
another  move  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  -which  prevailed  at  the 
congress  really  represented  the  feeling  of  the  nations  which  took  part 
in  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Buthenians  and  Czechs  joined 
the  congress  not  out  of  love  for  Bussia,  but  out  of  spite  to  Austria ; 
and  all  the  delegates,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Bohemia,  were 
men  of  little  ability  or  influence  in  their  own  country.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  Slavonic  nations  the  feeling  of  patriotism  is  much  stronger 
than  the  feeling  of  race.  Each  of  them  has  some  pet  national  theory 
which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  w^ith  the  idea  of  its  absorption  in  a 
great  Slavonic  empire.  Thus  the  political  ideal  pursued  by  the 
Czechs  is  **  the  crown  of  St.  Venceslaus ;  "  by  the  Croats,  the 
'^  triune  kingdom," — Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia;  and  by  the 
Servians,  the  empire  of  their  national  hero,  Stephen  Doushan. 
Still  there  is  a  very  active,  if  small,  philo-Bussian  party  in  each  of 
these  countries,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  as  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  Poland,  for  the  purposes  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Czars ;  and 
their  patriots  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  wise  advice  given, 
unhappily  too  late,  to  that  unfortunate  nation  by  a  Hungarian  politician : 
"Propter  lenta  consilia,  privata  commoda,  occulta  odia,  periit  Hun- 
garla.     Cave,  tibi,  Polonia !  " 

But  although  much  may  be  done  by  Slavonic  patriots  to  disarm  the 
Panslavist  propaganda  by  avoiding  internal  dissensions  and  steadfastly 
opposing  all  foreign  influence,  it  is  only  a  strong  and  united  Power  in 
the  east  of  Europe  that  can  eflectually  act  as  a  bar  to  those  Bussian 
designs  of  which  Panslavism  is  but  the  mask.  Not  that  Bussia  could 
now  march  an  army  into  Turkey,  as  she  did  in  1853.  Such  a  step 
would  be  sheer  madness  at  a  time  when  her  country  is  desolated  by 
famine  and  she  is  totally  unprepared  for  a  great  war.  Her  Govern- 
ment is  pursuing  a  slower  and  much  safer  policy,  in  gradually  preci- 
pitating the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  hands  of  its 
Christian  subjects, — an  event  which  must  happen,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  natui'al  course  of  things.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  constant 
incursions  of  armed  men  into  Bulgaria  to  form  **  insurrections  "  which 
obtain  no  support  in  the  country  itself,  the  menacing  attitude  towards 
the  Porte  lately  maintained  by  Servia,  the  pressing  demands  of  Monte- 
negrO)  and  the  proposed  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Boumania, 
are  directly  traceable  to  Bussian  influence.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  these  machinations  have  for  the  present  been  stopped  by  the 
united  remonstrances  of  England,  France,  and  Austria, — and,  which  is 
much  more  important,  by  the  disapproval  of  Prussia.  But  no  amount 
of  diplomatic  action  can  prevent  the  Christians  of  Turkey  from  wish- 
ing for  independence,  or  Bussia  from  encouraging  and  promising  to 
protect  them ;   and  in  a  few  years,  when  the  Bussian  railwayis  arc 
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completed  and  the  Bassian  army  is  provided  with  breech-loaders, 
if  another  disagreement  between  France  and  Pmssia  should  make 
the  latter  Power  more  tractable  in  the  Eastern  question,  Bussia 
may  not  be  so  unwilling  to  cut  that  question  with  her  sword  as 
she  is  at  present.  There  is  but  one  State  which,  in  such  a  case, 
could  prevent  a  European  war,  and  that  is  Austria, — not,  however, 
the  Austria  of  to-day,  with  her  thoughts  still  resting  regretfully  on 
her  German  past,  with  a  German  minority  ruling  a  Slavonic  majority, 
— but  a  federal  Austria,  having  a  strong  central  Government,  yet 
at  the  same  time  giving  full  development  to  the  national  tendencies 
of  the  various  countries  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  have  a 
modem  example  of  such  a  State  in  Switzerland ;  and  history  shows 
that  the  federal  system  of  government  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
Slavonic  race.  In  Poland,  at  a  time  when  she  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  States  in  Europe,  Poles,  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  and 
Buthenians  all  lived  together  under  a  system  of  this  kind,  each 
nationality  having  its  own  diet  for  the  administration  of  its  local 
affairs,  and  the  free  use  of  its  own  language  and  customs,  while  the 
affairs  of  the  State  were  transacted  in  a  central  diet  at  Warsaw.  Nor 
did  this  system  prevent  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  for  it  prevailed 
during  the  most  glorious  period  of  Polish  history,  and  was  in  full 
action  when  the  Polish  king,  Sobieski,  saved  Austria  from  the  Turks. 
And  now  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  safety  of  Austria  again 
depends  on  her  seeking  the  support  of  federalism.  The  only  part  of 
her  dominions,  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha,  in  which  the  people  are  con- 
tented with  her  rule,  is  her  German  provinces, — ^those  provinces  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  absorbed  in  the  rising  tide  of  German  unity. 
In  Hungary,  steps  are  at  length  being  taken  to  remove  Slavonian 
discontent ;  but  in  the  other  territories  inhabited  by  Slavonians  the 
people  still  cry  out  loudly  against  the  preference  given  to  German 
institutions,  German  officials,  and  even  the  German  language,  and 
complain  with  justice  of  the  Germans  of  the  empire  having  been 
allowed  a  relatively  larger  number  of  deputies  in  the  Beichsrath  than 
any  of  the  other  nationalities.  It  is  only  by  removing  these  grievances, 
and  frankly  accepting  her  position  as  a  pre-eminently  Slavonic  Power, 
that  Austria  can  obtain  the  attachment  of  the  populations  on  which, 
after  all,  her  very  existence .  must  eventnaUy  depend.  By  so  doing 
she  would  not  only  consolidate  her  power  at  home,  but  secure  herself 
against  foreign  aggression.  The  Slavonians  of  Turkey  would  naturally 
be  attracted  to  the  great  and  friendly  Slavonic  State  thus  formed  on 
their  frontier,  despotic  Bussia  would  have  no  chance  against  so  for- 
midable a  competitor  for  their  favour  as  liberal  and  federal  Austria, 
and  the  false  and  pernicious  dream  of  Panslavism  would  then  vapish 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  £eld  of  European  politics. 


VOL.  n. 
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Few  men  of  rdfle«tio&  ar  obaervatioii  can  fail  to  pereeive  ihai  tha 
seventh  decade  ci  ihe  xuneteenth  century  k  likely  to  exaxciae  no  less 
potential  an  inflnenoe  npon  ihe  destinies  of  Engliidi  liorse-zacing 
than  the  Gulf  Btream  produoea  upon  the  olimaAe  of  ihe  British 
Islands.  Xha  ten  yeaar«  intervening  betwe^  1890  and  1870  have 
akeady  heen  iilasirated  by  their  production  of  masy  two-year-olds 
«Dd  three-year-olds,  which,  in  all  that  constitutes  a  racehorse^  have 
never  been  sufpassed  in  the  long  and  splendid  ennab  osf  the  British 
Tofff.  It  has  been  given  to  few  lovers  oi  horseflesh,  though  their 
connection  with  the  Turf  loay  have  ez^nd^d  over  four,,  £ve,  or 
even  six  decades  of  y«ars,  to  gaze  npon  two  snch  magnificent  sires 
as  <}ladiateur  and  Bkir  Athol,  both  .<jf  them  wiimei^  of  the  Derby, 
both  of  them  winners  of  the  St*  Leger.  To  inatitnte  a  con^arison 
between  two  each  horses,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  verdict  pro- 
nouncing one  to  be  superior  to  the  other,  was  obvioualy  an  i^urdity ; 
but  the  emulation  awakened  between  Count  L^g^wige  and  Mr.  Jackson 
procured  for  all  persons  ass^aabled  at  Doncastor  last  September  the 
opportunity  of  jscanning  two  eneh  animals  as  had  not  a|qseared  in 
juxtaposition  upon  the  same  ground  sim^e  the  mamorable  Tuesday* 
w^en  Touchtflone  defeated  the  poisoned  Plenipotentiary  in  the  St. 
Leger  of  liM.  In  &pite,  however,  of  the  performances,  breeding, 
sise,  power,  and  comeliness  of  these  two  monarofas  of  Hie  Turf,  there 
would  be  little  dafioulty  in  finding  racing  men  to  maintain  that  each 
of  them  has  been  equalled,  Jtf  not  su^aased,  by  other  racehorses 
which  the  last  decade  has  piroduced.  St.  iJbans  and  Tim  Whiffler, 
Lord  Lyon  and  Achievement*  Friponnier  and  Lady  £lizabeth,  woold 
not  be  left  withont  eager  assertors  of  their  claims  to  he  cc»sideired  at 
least  ihe  equals  of  <jtladiatenr  and  Blair  Athol.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  at  the  first  blush  i^at  the  decadence  of  the 
Turf,  of  viiiich  we  hear  xo  nmcftk,  is  very  far  advanced,  when  the  l&8t 
eight  years  have,  in  addition  to  many  other  excellent  horses,  been 
signalked  by  the  production  of  eight  such  animalfl  as  St.  Albans, 

*  The  Boncaster  St.  Logor^  eatabUshed  in  1778,  was  always  run  on  a  Tuesday 
until  1807,  in  which  year  tho  day  waa  altored  to  Monday,  and  so  it  remained 
until  1826,  when  it  was  again  altered  to  Tuesday.  Another  alteration  was  made 
in  1845,  when  the  day  was  changed  to  Wednesday,  and  it  has  continued  to  bo 
run  on  that  day  ever  since. 
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Tim  "Wliiffler,  Blair  Athol,  Gladiatenr,  Lord  Ljon*  Aehievemeat, 
Fripoimier,  and  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Be  it,  however,  renuurked  iihat  the  fund  of  these  flyers, — at  least  of 
Bnch  of  them  as  have  already  completed  their  racing  oazeeis, — ^is  based 
upon  their  two-year-old  and  three- year-old  performances.  Let  ns  go 
through  the  list  seriatim.  St.  Albans  never  appeared  in  pnblie  after 
the  year  1860,  which  conferred  upon  him  immortality  at  three  years 
old  as  the  winner  of  the  Chester  Gup  and  St.  Leger.  Tim  Whiffler 
having,  as  a  three-year-old,  won  the  Chester.,  Goodwood,  and  Don- 
caster  Caps  in  1862,  not  to  mention  many  other  lesser  races,  was 
unable,  when  as  a  fonr-year-old  he  opposed  Backstone  for  the  Ascot 
Cap  in  1863,  to  make  a  better  fight  of  it  than  is  implied  by  running 
a  dead  heat.  In  the  deciding  heat  he  was  beaten  easily  by  his 
three-year-old  oppoment.  Blair  Athol  ran  only  in  his  third  year. 
Gladiateur  ran  but  twice  at  four  years  old.  Lord  Lyon's  renown 
was  gained  by  his  victories  as  a  three-year«-old,  was  not  improved  by 
his  performances  as  a  four-year-old,  and  we  hazard  little  in  predicting 
that  it  will  not  be  augmented  by  his  prowess  as  a  flve-year-old  or 
subsequently.  Of  Achievement,  Friponnder,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
seventh  decade  of  this  century  has  Mtherto  produced  no  such  cup 
liorses  as  have  been  famous  in  stozy  during  the  six  decades  which 
preceded  it.  In  the  sixth  decade,  for  instance.  Fisherman,  Bataplan, 
and  Teddington  achieved  victories  which  cannot  be  matched  daring 
the  last  eight  years.  Fisherman  started  119  times,  and  won  69 
tames.  Bataplan  appeared  as  a  Btaxter  71  tunes,  and  as  a  winner 
42  times ;  and  Teddington  secured  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  two-year- old,  the  best  three-year-old,  the  best  four-year- 
old,  and  the  best  five-year-old  in  England  £rom  the  years  1850  to  1858 
inclusive.  Li  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  the  names  of  mature 
horses  whose  achievements  eclipse  those  of  Fisherman,  Bataplan,  or 
Teddington,  are  abundantly  found.  It  is  but  necessary  to  mention 
Charles  XII,,  Beeswing,  Alice  Hawthorn,  the  Hero,  Chanticleer,  Van 
Tromp,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Canezou,  Hyllus,  inter  alios,  to  prove 
that  the  fifth  decade  has  little  reason  to  dread  comparison  with  the 
sixth  or  seventh.  The  fourth  decade, — that  is  to  say,  the  years  from 
1880  to  1840, — ^is  fertile  in  great  names.  Among  them  we  find  Fleur- 
de-lis,  Priam,  Glencoe,  Bockingham,  Laneroost,  Hornsea,  Harkaway, 
Touchstone,  Tomboy,  Don  John,  Plenipotentiary,  and  many  more. 
Going  backwards  from  1880  to  1800,  the  Turf  antiquarian  will  have 
no  d^iculty  in  proving  &at  stoutness  in  horses  and  the  growth  of 
the  century  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  Whereas  the 
number  of  speedy  and  short-running  horses  and  mares  has  been 
constantly  growing  from  1880  downwards,  the  number  of  stayers 
and  stout-runners  rapidly  increases  as  we  recede  from  1880  upwards. 
In  fact, — to  sum  up  the  whole  truth  in  a  few  words, — ^in  proportion 
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as  two-year-old  races  and  T.Y.C.  handicaps  have  increased,  the 
animals  that  can  raise  a  gallop  over  the  Beacon  Coarse  at  four,  five, 
and  six  years  old  have  sensibly  diminished,  nntil  the  breed  threatens 
to  become  extinct  altogether.  As  for  aged  racehorses  that  can  win 
cnps  at  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,*  they  seem  to  have  passed 
away  from  these  islands,  and  to  belong  to  a  species  as  irrecoverable 
as  the  great  bastard  or  the  hollow- soanding  bittern, — ^as  incompatible 
with  onr  dimate  as  the  tropical  birds  and  fishes,  of  which  the  fossil 
remains  foand  in  Great  Britain  arc  still  the  great  perplexity  of  tho 
Boy«l  Society. 

But,  painful  as  it  may  be  to  a  true  lover  of  the  Turf  to  note  the 
signs  of  the  times,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  be  the  decline  in  tho 
stamina  and  endurance  of  the  modem  thoroughbred  what  it  may, 
the  deterioration  in  the  owners  of  the  racehorse  is  still  more  marked 
and  deplorable.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  and  during  the 
first  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  prime  ministers,  ministers  of  state,  and  royal  dukes 
to  be  the  owners  of  racehorses.  But  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  secession  of  Lord  Derby  and  General  Peel  from 
active  participation  in  Turf  pursuits,  we  seem  to  have  fallen  upon 
times  which  forbid  any  politician  who  writes  Bight  Honourable 
before  his  name  to  own  a  Derby  favourite.  The  impure  atmosphere 
which  has  long  pervaded  the  Turf,  and  which  led  the  Queen,  in- 
fluenced by  her  husband,  to  withdraw  her  countenance  and  interest 
from  her  people's  favourite  national  pastime,  warns  all  aspiring  men 
ip  public  life  that  the  ownership  of  racehorses  is  now-a-days  a 
diminutio  capitis.  The  late  Lords  Eglinton  and  Herbert,  the  late 
Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  forswore  the  Turf,  and 
suspended  active  connection  with  it,  when  they  took  to  politics. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  describing  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  the  Library  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  receiving  the  intelligence  that  Surplice 
had  won  the  Derby,  records  that  the  success  of  a  colt  which  ho 
had  himself  bred,  and  which  was  the  son  of  his  favourite  and 
invincible  Crucifix,  wrung  from  the  proud  and  unyielding  patrician 
'<  a  superb  groan.'*  Alone  among  our  great  statesmen,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  was  all  over  an  English- 
man, maintained  the  same  connection  with  the  Turf  in  his  eightieth 
which  he  had  commenced  before  his  fortieth  year.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  Lord  Derby's  black  jacket  and  of  General  Peel's  purple  and 
orange  from  many  a  racecourse  upon  which,  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ttgo,  few  colours  more  frequently  caught  the  judge's  eye,  is  interpreted 
by  the  unthinking  public  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  these  two 

♦  BecsMring  -won  the  Doncaster  Cup  four  times :  as  a  f«ur-year-old  in  1837, 
as  a  soven-year-old  in  1840,  as  an  eight-year-old  in  1841,  and  as  a  nino-year- 
old  in  1842.  Between  1837  and  1842  i^e  also  won  the  Newcastle  Cap  six 
times. 
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veteran  statesmen  that  to  be  the  proprietor  of  an  Orlando  or  a 
Canezou  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  expected  from  a  grave 
councillor  of  state.  Even  the  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who, 
although  never  a  cabinet  minister,  kept  up,  as  being  simultaneously 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  owner  of  Yauban  and  Gomera,  some  connec- 
tion between  the  Turf  and  official  life,  is  regarded,  in  these  da^s  of 
depression  among  racing  men,  as  a  serious  blow  and  sore  discourage- 
ment. In  fact,  for  the  £rst  time  during  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of  an  epoch  when  the  death  or  retirement 
of  some  half-dozen  owners  will  leave  Epsom,  Nevrmarket,  and  Good- 
wood to  be  frequented  solely  by  nameless  professional  racing  men. 
The  last  few  years  have  deprived  us  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  Greville,  Sir  Charles  Monck,  Viscount  Clifden,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Gully,  and  many  more.  TYhen  to  this  list  shajl  be  added  tho 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Admhal  Bous, 
Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  will  there  bo 
left  to  maintain  the  lustre  of  the  British  Turf,  and  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  Fljring  Dutchmen,  Yoltigeurs,  and  Bosicrucians  of  the  future  ? 

Without  indulgence  in  unseemly  or  extravagant  croaking,  these 
and  other  similar  thoughts  may  well  fill  the  genuine  lover  of  this 
noble  pastime  with  foreboding  and  dismay.  There  is  little  enough 
to  be  said  or  written  which  will  avail  to  arrest  the  decay,  both  in  men 
and  horses,  to  which  no  sensible  man  can  pretend  to  be  blind.  Like 
all  other  doctors,  we  have  our  own  nostrum  for  abating  the  decline 
in  the  racehorse's  stamina  and  endurance, — a  nostrum  which  we  shall 
presently  do  our  best  to  enforce.  As  for  alluring  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  character,  wealth,  and  position  back  to  a  pursuit 
which,  if  deprived  of  their  continued  countenance,  will  inevitably 
languish  until  it  takes  rank  by  the  side  of  steeple-chasing, — ^this  is 
too  grave  a  task  to  be  undertaken  in  such  a  fugitive  essay  as  this. 
But  before  advancing  remedies  and  discussing  nostrums,  let  us  first 
consider  whether  the  Turf  is  really  worthy  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed  above  all  other  pastimes,  and  which  seems 
justly  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  the  national  sport  of  England. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  horse-racing  is  the  oldest  of 
our  popular  pastimes.  The  only  other  British  sports  which  can 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  its  co-equal  seem  to  us  to  bo 
fox-hunting,  shooting,  and  cricket.  The  history  of  none  of  these 
three  can  be  traced  so  far  back  as  that  of  horse-racing.  The  fox  only 
began  to  be  the  quarry  pursued  by  country  squires  and  by  their  square 
solid  hounds  and  heavy  Flemish  horses  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century.  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  great  patroness  of  the  chase, 
confined  herself  to  hawking,  and  hunting  the  stag.  No  reader  of  the 
''  Fortimes  of  Nigel "  can  have  forgotten  the  incomparable  passage 
in  which  King  James  L  is  described  urging  forward  his  favourite 
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liOTmds,  Bash  and  Battle,  in  pursnit  of  "  a  hart  of  anght  tines,  the 
first  of  the  season,"  and  finding  himself  alone,  and  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  young  Lord  Grienvarloch,  -whom  his  fears  converted  into 
a  threatening  assassin.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  fox  was  regarded  as  vermin.  OKver  St.  John,  when  speaking  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  compared  Strafford  to  a  fox,  which,  unlike  the 
stag  or  hare,  deserved  no  law  or  pity.  "  This  illustration,**  observes 
Lord  Macaulay,  *'  would  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one  if  addressed  to 
country  gentlemen  of  our  time ;  but  in  St.  John's  days  there  woro 
not  seldom  great  massacres  of  foxes,  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered ;  traps  were  set,  nets  were 
spread,  no  quarter  was  given,  and  to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was 
considered  as  a  feat  which  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." Fox-hunting  came  into  feshion  with  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  increased  rapidly  in  favour  until'  the  Squire 
Westerns  and  country  gentlemen  of  George  II.'s  reign  came  to  regard 
it  as  their  natural  diversion.  If  any  man  desires  to  note  the  advance- 
which  the  science  of  fox-hunting, — ^for  such  rb  has  now  become, — has 
made  within  a  century,  let  him  compare  the  accounts  of  a  run,  as 
described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Bob  Roy,"  or  in  Fielding's  "  Tom 
Jones,"  with  those  which  now  appear  in  Mr.  Whyte  Melville's 
"Market  Harborough,"  or  in  his  "Brookes  of  Brydlemere." 

Very  learned  treatises  have  been  written  by  antiquarians  on  the 
origin  of  fire-arms.  The  hand-gun,  which  seems  somewhat  to  have 
resembled  a  modem  walking>stick,  was  improved,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YL,  by  the  adoption  of  a  priming-pan.  Next  in  order  followed 
the  stocked  gun,  which  was  succeeded  in  time  by  the  match-lock  and 
wheel-lock.  The  first  was  fired  with  a  lighted  match  brought  into 
contact  with  the  priming  by  a  sprmg-trigger.  The  wheel-lock  was 
fired  by  a  wheel  which  passed  rapidly  over  the  edge  of  a  bit  of  flint, 
and  was  considered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  an  inven- 
tion of  no  slight  value.  It  proved  to  be  worthless  as  a  sporting 
weapon.  The  first  fowling-piece  which  seems  at  all  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  name,  was  the  flint-lock,  introduced  about  the  year 
1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  lH.  In  one  of  Addison's  most  delightful 
papers  in  tiie  "  Sjpectator,"  Will  Wimble  is  spoken  of  as  a  marvel, 
because  he  could  shoot  a  bird  on  the  wing.  For  about  a  century  and 
a  quarter  the  flint-lock  fowling-gun  and  musket  held  their  own 
against  all  rivals.  All  the  great  battles  of  the  last  centuiy,  as  well 
as  all  those  which  gained  immortality  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  L,  were  fought  with  the  flint-lock  musket.  Shooting  game^ 
as  a  science,  had  no  existence  before  the  introduction  of  the  flint-lock, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  perfected  until  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  percussion^gun  came  into  general  uso* 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  pretended  that  the  antiquity  of  shooting  is 
very  great.     Chroniclers  of  cricket  and  its  doings  have  not  been 
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wanting  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish  its  identity  with  dab-ball, 
a  game  played  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Bat  they  would  have 
difficulty,  we  imagine,  in  satisfying  readers  like  the  late  Sir  Oeo^ 
OomewaU  Lewis  that  cricket,  as  now  played,  can  be  shown  to  have 
existed  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  antiqaity  of  horse-racing,  in  snbstantiany  the  saaie  shape 
which  it  now  wears,  is  for  greater  than  even  racing  men  of  reading 
and  education  have  been  ia  the  habit  of  supposing.  Witii<nit 
following  the  authors  of  some  treatises  upon  the  Torf  into  their 
elaborate  disqnisittonsr  as  to  the  evidences  that  the  Eomana,  after  their 
subjugation  of  BHtain,  brought  over  theix  own  breed  of  running 
horses  to  these  islands,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  horse-racing 
was  in  vogue  among  the  Saxons,  from  the  fact  that  Hugh  the  Qreat, 
father  of  Hugh  Capet  of  France,  sent  &  present  to  King  Athelstan 
of  several  German  laeehorses.  There  is  also  further  evidence  that 
horses  flEu^ous  for  their  speed  were  transmitted  to  this  monarch  from 
many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  we  read  that  in  the  year  9dO  a  law 
was  promulgated  by  him,  enacting  that  no  horses  should  be  eacported 
from  Great  Britain  except  as  royal  presents.  But  the  earliest  anthentie 
evidence  of  horse-races  having  been  celebrated  in  this  country  is 
furnished  by  the  old  chronicler,  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wtsotd  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  11., — 1154  to  1189, — and  who  describes  what  would  in 
these  days  be  designated  as  tiie  Smithjfteld  meeting  of  1168*  Ma  we 
read  the  translation  of  the  old  annalist's  wovds  describing  a-  trial  of 
speed  between  horses  which  took  place  seven  centuries  ago,  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  not 
Bell's  Life  or  the  Sporting  Magazine  before  us,  and  that  we  are  not 
perusing  the  performances  of  animals  got  by  Stockwell  or  Trumpeter* 
**  The  horses,'"  he  tells  us,  '^  are  not  without  emulation ;  they  tremble 
and  are  impatient^  and  are  continually  in  motion.  At  last,  the  signal 
once  given,  they  start,  devour  the  course,,  and  hurry  along  with 
unremitting  swiftness.  The  jockeys,  ini^ired  with  the  thought  of 
applause  and  the  hope  of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their  willing  horses, 
brandish  their  whips,  and  cheer  them  with  their  cries."  Similarly  we 
learn,  upon  the  aathmrity  of  Thomson's  **  Illustrated  History  of  Ghreat 
Britain,"  that  the  sports  of  the  common  people  at  this  time  were  bull- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-racing,  "  which  were  particularly  prac- 
tised in  London  in.the  twelfth  century."  With  more  or  less  distinctness 
the  thread  of  Turf  history  is  traced  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH., 
who  is  r^orted  to  have  been  a.  great  admirer  of  hc»rses,  and  to  have 
imported  sires  firom  Turkey,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  speed  of  our  English  bieed.  Many  law&  were 
enacted  in  this  reign  for  improving  the  size  and  strength  of  the  horse. 
Jn  emulation  of  her  father.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much  given  to 
equestrian  display,  and  her  reign  introduces  us  to  the  first  English 
veterinary  treatise  upon  the  management  of  horses  which  the  shelves 
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of  the  British  Museum  can  boajst."^'  But  it  was  not  until  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  succeeded  Elizabeth  upon  the  throne 
that  the  Turf  was  recognised  as  a  national  institution.  In  his  reign 
laws  were  for  the  first  time  passed  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of 
horse-races ;  and  such  was  the  partiality  for  the  sport  displayed  by 
King  James's  Scotch  subjects, — the  '^  forbears  "  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  the  present  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Merry, — that  a 
statute  was  enacted,  at  the  King's  instance,  ordaining  that  if  any 
Scotchman  won  more  than  one.  hundred  marks  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  excess  should  be  declared  the  property  of  the  poor. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  narrative  of  Turf  history  &om 
the  days  of  King  Athelstan,  the  Saxon,  who  might  presumably  be 
called  the  author  or  father  of  English  racing,  down  to  the  times  of 
King  James  I.,  who,  by  his  legislation,  first  placed  horse-racing  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  This  latter  sovereign  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
spoken  of  in  popular  histories  of  the  Turf  as  the  first  English  monarch 
who  openly  patronised  and  encouraged  a  sport  which,  from  his  day 
downwards,  has  continually  grown  in  public  favour.  The  support 
accorded  to  horse-racing  by  James  I.  was  continued  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  II.,  who  repaired  and  enlarged  his  grandfather's  residence, 
commonly  called  the  Palace  at  Newmarket,  and  added  to  the  stud- 
book  many  mares  imported  from  the  Levant,  which  figure  in  old 
pedigrees  as  ''  royal  mares  "  down  to  the  present  day.  Little  as  it 
might  be  expected  during  an  age  steeped  in  vice  and  profligacy,  a 
grave  attempt  was  made  in  this  reign  to  impose  legislative  restraint 
upon  *<  deceitful,  disorderly,  and  excessive  gaming."  Once  already 
during  the  present  century  has  this  Act  of  Charles  11.  been  invoked 
in  the  celebrated  Qui  Tam  actions  of  1848-44,  which  afforded  Lord 
George  Bentinck  so  rare  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  ingenuity  in  unravelling  a  tangled  skein  of  mystery  and 
intrigue.'  Nor,  when  the  language  of  this  Act  of  1664  is  studied  by 
Turf  reformers  in  1868,  will  there  be  many  sober  persons  found  to 
deny  that  the  salutary  warnings  of  the  seventeenth  might  well  be 
repeated  and  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its 
preamble  sets  forth  that  all  games  and  exercises  should  only  be  used 
as  innocent  and  moderate  recreations ; — that,  if  used  in  any  other 
fashion,  they  promote  idleness  and  encourage  dissolute  living,  ''  to 
the  circumventing,  deceiving,  cousening,  and  debauching  of  many  of 
the  younger  sort,  to  the  loss  of  their  precious  time,  and  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  and  withdrawing  them  from  noblo 
and  laudable  emplo3rment  and  exercises.''  It  concludes,  after  other 
provisions,  with  the  following  notable  words : — *'  And  for  the  better 
avoiding  and  preventing  of  all  excessive  and  immoderate  playing  and 

♦  "  How  to  ChuBo,  Hido,  Trayne,  &c.,  Horses,  by  Jcrvaise  Markham ;  "with 
a  Chapter  added  on  the  Secrets  of  Training  and  Dieting  the  Hone  for  a  Course, 
which  wo  commonly  call  Bunning  Horses."    Published  in  1699. 
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gaming  for  the  time  to  come,  be  it  further  enacted  that  if  any  person 
shall,  after  the  date  aforesaid,  play  at  any  of  the  said  gam^s  or 
pastimes  whatsoever,  other  than  with  or  for  ready  money,  or  shall 
bet  on  the  side  or  hands  of  sach  as  do  play  thereat,  and  shall  lose 
any  sum  or  sums,  or  thing  or  things,  so  played  for,  exceeding  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  at  any  one  time  or  meeting,  npon  tick  or 
credit  or  otherwise,  and  shall  not  pay  down  the  same  at  the  time 
when  he  or  they  shall  lose  the  same,  the  party  or  parties  who  lose 
the  said  monies  or  things  above  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  shall 
not  in  that  case  be  bound  to  pay  the  same,  but  the  contracts,  judg- 
ments, statutes,  recognizances,  mortgages,  bonds,  bills,  promises, 
covenants,  and  other  acts,  deeds,  and  securities  whatsoever,  given  foi* 
satisfaction  of  the  same,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and 
that  the  person  or  persons  so  winning  the  said  monies  shall  forfeit 
and  lose  treble  the  value  of  all  such  sums  of  money  so  won,  the  one 
moiety  of  said  forfeit  to  go  to  our  said  sovereign,,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  such  persons  as  shall  prosecute  or  sue  for  the  same  within 
one  year  next  after  the  time  of  such  offence  being  committed." 

One  other  conspicuous  ''  Act  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  excessive 
increase  of  Horse  Baces ''  was  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
George  II.,  and  seems  not  unworthy  of  notice  here.  Its  preamble 
states  that  <' horse-racing  for  small  prizes  or  sums  of  money  hath 
contributed  very  much  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  many  of  the  meaner  sort  of  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  the  breed  of  strong  and  useful  horses  hath  been  much 
prejudiced  thereby."  The  Act  provides  that  from  and  after  tho 
24th  of  June,  1740,  no  person  should  enter  or  start  any  horse  for  any 
prize  of  money,  except  such  horse  was  bona  Me  his  own  property, 
and  that  no  person  should  enter  or  run  more  than  one  horse  for  a 
race.  Also,. that  no  prize  or  sum  of  money  shall  be  run  for  of  less 
value  than  £50,  except  at  Newmarket,  and  Black  Hambledon  in' York- 
shire. It  was  also  enacted  that  no  horses  should  run  for  any  prize 
unless  they  carried  the  following  weights : — Five- year-olds,  10  stone ; 
six-year-olds,  11  stone ;  and  seven-year-olds,  12  stone.  Now,  it  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  by  some  who  may  chance  to  read  these 
words,  that  upon  the  16th  of  February,  1860,  Lord  Bedesdale  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords  a  measure  entitled  the  ''  Light  Weight 
Bacing  Bill."  He  proposed  that  after  January  1, 1861,  no  horse  should 
run  for  any  racing  prize  carrying  less  than  7  stone  weight,  under  a 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  horse  so  running,  and  of  J6200.  The 
measure  came  on  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  June  the  12th, 
and  Lord  Bedesdale  found  himself  confronted  by  a  petition  from 
the  Jockey  Club,  presented  and  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  petitioners  submitted  that  ''all  regulations  respecting  horse- 
racing  are  better  intrusted  to  the  authority  which  has  hitherto  made 
rules  for  the  encouragement  of  this  great  national  amusement,  and 
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ihafr  the  proposed  Bill,  shoiild  it  become  law,  would  have  a  prejudicial 
effect." 

It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  maintain  that  either  of  the  House?  of 
Parliament  is  better  qualified  to  frame  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
horse-racing  than  that  mysterious  and  inscrutable  Tehmgericht,  tiiQ 
Jockey  Club.  Ever  since  ihe  birth  of  this  corporate  racing  senate 
during  the  reign  of  George  11.,  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  horse-racing,  and  to  the  government  of  tho 
sporting  community,  ha&  devolved  upon  this  efected  and  oonventioniEd 
body.  For  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  enactments  of  our  Turf  legis- 
lators have  been  cheerfully  obeyed  by  their  promiscuous  subjects. 
But  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  recent  thoughtful  writer,  that  *'  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  ever  a  future  historian  shall  write 
the  decline  and  Ml  of  the  English  Turf,  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  its  decay  will  be,  that  it  was  behind  th^  rest  of  the  age  in  liberal 
progress,  and  was  badly  governed  by  its  chief  representatives." 
Nothing  is  more  unreservedly  admitted  by  every  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club  who  10  capable  of  one  moment's  serious  thought  than  that  active 
and  coercive  enactments  are  now  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  Turf,  and 
to  revive  the  declining  powers  of  endurance  in  the  En^ish  race- 
horse. Lord  Derby,  with  his  wonted  fluency  of  expression  and 
felicity  of  language,  gfi^e  utterance  in  1860  to  ^e  sentiments  which 
animated  his  Jockey  Club  colleagues.  But  although  i^e  deterioration, 
both  in  racing  men  and  horses,  is  far  more  marked  and  incontro- 
vertible a  fact  in  1868  than  it  was  in  1860,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  Jockey  Club  to  devise  any  of  those  remedies  which  they 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  necessary,  and  of  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
they  declined  acceptance  eight  years  ago  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Bedes- 
dale,  or  of  any  other  eztra^  Jockey  Club  authority. 

We  ha;7e  quoted,  at  greater  length  than  the  space  at  our  command 
justifies,  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  and  the  morals  of  racing  men  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  the  Jockey  Club.  No  member  of  that  Club,  however 
aiTOgant  and  exclusive,  will  pretend  to  deny  iiiat  in  both  these 
legislative  Acts  the  sound  sense  and  judgment  of  their  framers  are 
abundantly  apparent.  It  is  the  fashion  of  Jockey  Club  authorities  to 
allege  that  Uiey  take  no  cognizance  of  betting  tsransactions,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  Turf,  so  far  as  rogards 
the  enforcement  of  punctuality  in  settling,  and  other  cognate  subjects, 
would  for  &em  be  an  act  ultra  vires,  and  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  but  remark  that  in  Charles  II. *s  and 
George  II.'s  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  showed  itself  superior 
to  the  mock  delicacy  which  now  sways  the  Jockey  Club,  and  capable 
of  passing  laws  which,  if  enforced  to-day,  woidd  be  of  no  slight 
advantage  to  the  Turf  and  its  best  interests.  But  even  if  the  Jockey 
Club  shall  continue  to  ignore  betting,  and  refuse  to  take  cognizance 
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of  its  many  diBpoHes,  Bophiiitries,  and  abuses,  or  if  they  prefer  to 
delegate  such  considerations  to  a  committee  selected  from  their  own 
ranks, — as  is  said  to  be  now  the  desire  of  Admiral  Boas> — ive 
submit  that  the  abated  endurance  of  the  thoroughbred  and  the  entire 
disappearance  of  aged  horses  from  the  racecourses  of  Great  Britain 
are  facts  that  they  cannot  ignore.  In  our  concluding  remarks  we 
propose  to  return  to  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  having  traeed 
the  thread  of  Turf  history  from  Athelstan  the  Saxon  down  to-  the 
establishment  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  George  II.'s  reign,  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say  as  to  the  traditfons  of  some  few  of  our  hietoricol  race 
meetings,  and  as  to  the  courses  which  have  in-  some  instances  been 
trodden  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  by  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  high-mettled  racers. 

Foremost  in  point  of  antiquity  among  the  races  of  Chreat  Britain 
stands  the  Tradesman's  Cup  at  Chester.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  a  horse-race  for  tiiie  prize  of  a  silver  bell  was  instituted  at 
Chester  in  1511,  and  was  decided  upon  that  same  ^*  Bood-eye,"  or 
Island  of  the  Cross,  which  was  once  the  Campus  Martins  of  the 
Chester  youth,  who  here  displayed  their  activity  and  strength  in 
mock  fights  and  other  military  spectacles,  fuid  which  is  the  present 
racecourse.  The  amusements  soon  assumed  another  form,  and  the 
mimic  war  was  succeeded  by  horse-racing,  which  has  continued  to 
be  the  occasional  diversion  of  the  citizens  to  the  present  period.* 
In  1609  the  bell  was  converted  into  three  silver  cups,  and  in  1628^ 
the  three  cups  were  combined  in  '<  One  faire  Silver  Cupp»  of  about 
the  value  of  eight  pounds.*'  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  assert  that 
every  year  between  1511  and  1868  has  witnessed  a  race  over  the 
Boodee  for  the  said  Tradesman's  Cup ;  but  that  the  Chester  Cup  of 
to-day  is  identical  with  the  race  established  in  Heniy  VilJL.'s  time 
admits  of  no  dispute.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  doubted  whether 
many  of  the  owners  of  Chester  Cup  winners  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  were  aware  that  St.  Lawrence,  or  Nancy,  or  Malton,  or 
Mounseer  had  been  succesefU  in  a  race  four  times  as  old  as  the  Epsom 
Derby  or  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger.  But  the  declining  interest  in  the 
Chester  Cup  which  the  last  twelve  years  have  witnessed  may  be 
rekindled,  if  i&e  antiquity  of  the  race  shall  awaken  some  pride  in 
sporting  men,  and  shall  arouse  Mr.  Topham,  the  well-known  olazk  of 
the  course  at  Chester,  to  renewed  exertions. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Tradesman's 
Cup  and  the  Dee  Stakes^  the  Chester  race-meetings  of  to-day  possess 
few  attractions.  The  proximity  of  the  Dee  Stakes  to  the  Derby,  which 
it  usually  precedes  by  less  than  a  month,  lends  an  artificial  interest  io 
the  race,  but  upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  horse  that  subsequently 
won  the  Derby  has  suffered  defeat  round  the  punch-bowl  course  of 
Chester.    For  two-year-old  races,   Chester,  as  becomes  its  hoary 

*  From  '<  Topographical  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  voL  ii.  p.  233. 
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antiquity,  has  never  been  famous.  And  we  much  fear  that,  in  spite 
of  the  historical  interest  of  the  scene,  with  its  circular  little  race- 
course overlooked  on  the  one  side  by  the  grave  old  walls  of  the 
Boman  town,  and  on  the  other  by  the  staring  railway  viaduct,  the 
representative  of  modem  civilisation,  Chester  races  are  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a  progressive  decline,  and  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before 
the  attractions  of  other  meetings  blessed  with  finer  natural  courses. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  Chester  comes  the  capital  of  that  sporting 
county,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  said  that  ^'  every  Yorkshireman  takes 
as  naturally  to  the  pigskin  as  the  Kentish  lad  to  the  cricket-ball,  or 
the  duckling  to  water.'*  In  his  ''  Post  and  Paddock,"  the  Druid  tells 
us  of  a  Devonshii'e  man  who  used  not  long  ago  to  make  a  St.  Leger 
pilgrimage  every  year,  travelling  both  ways  on  foot,  and  ''who 
accounted  for  this  strange  whim  on  the  grounds  that  '  his  grand- 
mother was  Yorkshire-bom.' "  Horse-racing,  as  it  appears  from 
Camden's  ''  Britannia,"  published  in  1590,  was  practised  about  that 
date  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  York.  In  the 
great  frost  of  1607  a  horse-race  was  run  upon  the  frozen  river  Ouse. 
In  more  recent  times  the  races  were  held  upon  Clifton  and  Baw- 
cliffe  Ings  ;  but  the  river  having  been  much  swoUen,  and  the  course 
overflowed  in  1780,  it  was  agreed  thenceforth  that  the  races  should 
be  run  upon  the  new  course  laid  out  upon  Enavesmire  by  Alderman 
Telford  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  announce  to  racing  men  that  here  they 
have  been  celebrated  ever  since.  As  a  mark  of  the  interest  which 
ministers  of  the  Crown  once  took  in  horse-racing,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  repeat  that  when  the  great  patronage  accorded  to  races 
on  Knavesmire  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  grand-stand,  the  Marquis 
of  Bockingham,  better  known  in  political  history  as  *'  Burke's  Prime 
Minister,"  headed  the  subscription  list.  It  is  singular  that,  great  as 
is  the  antiquity  of  the  York  meeting,  no  record  can  be  found  of  races 
having  been  run  over  Doncaster  Town  Moor  at  an  earlier  date  than 
1708.  York  and  Doncaster,  and  especially  the  latter,  have,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  been  more  famous  for  their  long  than  for  their  shoi*t 
races,  and  for  the  extraordinary  interest  in  the  noble  animals  dis- 
played by  every  Yorkshire  artisan  and  peasant,  whom  the  prowess 
of  a  Beeswing,  a  Surplice,  a  Flying  Dutchman,  or  a  West  Australian 
has  attracted  to  the  side  of  the  white  rails  which  have  witnessed  so 
many  momentous  finishes. 

In  the  value  of  the  prizes  contended  for,  and  the  assemblage  of 
great  masses  of  spectators,  Newmarket  compares  ill  with  most  of 
our  other  principal  racecourses.  At  the  same  time,  no  true  lover 
of  this  magnificent  sport  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  declare  that 
Newmarket  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  racing  community.  With  its 
traditions  reaching  back  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  not  earlier, — 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of  a  thousand  historical  matches,  such 
as  those  between  Hambletonian  and  Diamond,  Filho  da  puta  and  Sir 
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Josliaa,  Beohnnier  and  Clincher,  Teddington  and  Mountain  Deer, 
Cineas  and  Barbatns,  Jnlius  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  Friponnier  and  Xi, 
and  many  more, — ^identified  with  the  achievements  in  the  saddle  against 
time  of  such  once  famons,  bnt  now  almost  forgotten,  equestrians  as 
Miss  Fond,  Mr.  Jennison  Shafto,  Mr.  Woodcock,  and  Mr.  Osbaldes- 
tone, — ^Newmarket,  with  its  multitudinous  racing  associations,  is  the 
shrine  at  which  every  true  lover  of  the  Turf  pays  his  vows  with  no 
less  devotion  than  the  Mahommedan  displays  as  he  turns  his  waking 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  minarets  of  Mecca.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  to  assign  to  Newmarket  Heath  greater  praise  in  respect  of 
its  modem  two-year-old  struggles,  or  of  its  ancient  four-mile  heats  over 
the  Beacon.  Each  of  these  two  styles  or  phases  of  racing  has  its 
own  peculiar  merits,  and  if  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  that  the 
excess  of  two-year-old  racing  now-a-days  has  rung  the  knell  of  the 
stout  and  lusty  runner  of  the  last  century,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
as  year  succeeds  year,  fresh  two-year-olds  are  continually  coming  out 
which  seem  to  eclipse  the  fieetness  of  their  historical  predecessors. 
Old  frequenters  of  the  Heath  are  not  wanting  who  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  not  in  our  days  the  same  electric  thrill  of  interest  about  a 
reaUy  great  horse  when  he'  makes  his  first  appearance  in  public,  as  that 
which  exercised  its  magnetic  infiuence  over  the  spectators  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  record  of  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  British  racehorse  that  ever  looked 
through  a  bridle, — ^Plenipotentiary,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1884 ; 
and  Bay  Middleton,  winner  of  the  same  race  in  1886.  Each  of 
them  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
and  each  of  them  at  the  age  of  three  years.  It  was  the  fate  of 
Plenipo  in  his  first  race  to  have  for  his  only  antagonist  Lord  Jersey's 
Glencoe,  supposed,  before  he  met  his  conqueror,  to  be  one  of  the 
speediest  milers  ever  stripped  on  Newmarket  Heath.  When  Lord 
Jersey  reconnoitred  Plenipo  before  the  race,  he  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  great  bullock,  more  fit  for  Smithfield  Market  than  for  competition 
with  Glencae.  Under  this  impression,  his  orders  to  Jem  Bobinson 
were  to  go  off  at  score,  and  cut  his  opponent  down  by  pace.  "What 
happened  in  the  race  had  best  be  narrated  in  Jem  Bobinson's  words  : — 
**  I  came  the  first  half-mile,  according  to  orders,  as  hard  as  I  could 
lick,  but  when  I  looked  round  there  was  the  great  bullock  cantering 
close  by  my  side."  Bay  Middleton,  in  his  first  race  for  the  Biddlesworth 
Stakes,  in  the  Newmarket  Craven  of  1886,  was  opposed  by  fivo 
antagonists,  to  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  his  heels.  His 
next  appearance  was  for  the  2,000  Guineas,  which  he  won,  and  in 
the  Derby  at  Epsom  he  cantered  in  first,  followed  by  three  horses, 
Gladiator,  Venison,  and  81ane,  who,  though  outstripped  by  him  in 
fleetness,  have  proved  themselves,  as  the  sires  of  Sweetmeat,  Alarm, 
and  Sting,  no  unworthy  rivals  at  the  stud  to  the  progenitor  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman. 
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Our  diminishing  ^ace  warns  us  to  linger  na  longer  among  the 
memories  of  Newmarket,  or  to  narrate  how  the  July  and  Chesterfield 
Stakes, — which  hare  introdnoed  to  the  public  so  many  flyers  destined, 
like  Cruciflx,  the  Elying  Butchmaix,  and  Teddington,  subsequently  to 
achieve  immortality, — ^were  the  first  two-year-old  races  in  England 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club.  It  remains  for  us 
to  notice  that  long  before  the  great  celebriiy  now  attaching  to  Epsom 
Baces  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  institution  of  ''  the  Derby/' 
this  healthy  little  village  in  Surrey  had  achieved  fame  by  reason  of 
its  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  medicinal  waters*  Epsom  Baces, 
like  tibose  at  Newmarket,  owe  their  origin  to  James  I.,  who  was  not 
unfrequently  a  visitor  to  the  place,  occupying  upon  these  occasions 
the  palace,  as  it  is  called,  of  Nonsuch.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  record 
that  the  language  used  by  Lord  Palmerston«  when  moving  the  usual 
Derby  a^oumment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1860,  would  not 
have  been  as  acceptable  to  the  contemporaries  of  Pepys  as  to  our 
modem  rqiresentatives  of  the  people.  In  his  <' Diary  "  of  July  25, 1663, 
Pepys  semarks  ihat,  ''  having  intended  to  go  this  day  to  Banstead 
Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  Will  to  get  himself  ready  to  go 
with  me ;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  off,  because  the  Lords  do  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment to-day."  Contrasting  Pepys*  entry  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
words,  ^  To  adjourn  over  the  Derby  Day  is  part  of  the  unwritten  law 
of  Parliament,  and  I  am  sure  that  Her  M^esty's  Government  do  not 
wish  to  ask  the  House  to  depart  from  so  wholesome  a  custom," — ^it 
would  appear  that  in  rigid  attention  to  their  parliamentary  duties  the 
Lords  of  1668  compare  favourably  with  the  Commons  of  1860.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  legislative  bodies  of  two  centuries  ago 
were  exposed  to  no  such  temptation  as  the  Derby  race  ofiers  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  win  be  sufficient  to 
substantiate  the  interest  of  each  recurrence  of  London^s  great  festival 
by  saying  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  Derby  Day  «t  Epsom  is 
spoken  of  by  Englishmen  as  the  one  great  and  characteristic  sight 
which  every  foreigner  who  visits  En^and  should  not  fail  io  see. 
Other  meetings  there  axe,  such  as  those  at  Ascot  and  Goodwood, 
which  may  surpass  Epsom  and  Newmarket  in  fashionable  estimation. 
But  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  estrange  from  Newmarket  the  affec- 
tions of  genuine  lovers  of  horse-racing  as  it  is  to  persuade  the 
London  citi2en  out  for  a  holiday  that  any  other  racecourse  in  Eng- 
land can  possess  such  attractions  for  him  as  his  own  beloved  downs 
at  Epsom  upon  a  fine  Derby  Day. 

Such  then,  and  thus  far  descended,  is  that  noble  national  sport 
which,  however  liable  to  abuse,  has  grown  .with  England's  growth 
^Luring  its  acknowledged  term  of  existence,  extending  back  over  more 
than  nine  hundred  years.  To  urge  that,  because  vices  and  impurities 
have  attached  to  it,  the  whole  institution  of  horse-racing  ought  to  be 
swept  away,  is  equivalent  to  arguing  that  a  ship  ought  to  be  scuttled 
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in  mid-ocean  becaase  barnacles  have  clung  to  ber  bottom.  We  are 
emphatically  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  evils  connected  with  the 
Turf  which  the  Jockey  Club  are  not  strong  enough  to  grapple  with,  if 
they  gird  them  honestly  to  the  task,  and  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 
The  first  improvement  which  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  inaugurate  is  a  reduction  in  the  multitude  of  race- 
gatherings.  From  the  beginning  of  February  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember, scarcely  a  week  passes  without  its  one  or  more  race-meetings. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  multi- 
tudinous races  thus  contended  for  consists  of  handicap  races  for 
distances  ranging  between  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  a  mile.  Scarcely 
less  numerous  are  the  two-year-old  spins.  It  seems  to  us  undeniable 
that  we  owe  the  disappearance  £rom  our  racecourses  of  the  Beeswings, 
Alice  Hawthorns,  and  Fishenoaen  of  the  past  solely  to  that  system  of 
Turf  management  which  prematurely  taxes  the  strength  of  our 
thoroughbreds,  by  forcing  them  all  to  stand  severe  training  at  two 
years  «ld.  Here  is  a  mioos  practice  with  which  the  Jockey  Club  is 
fiiUy  competent  to  deaL  What  is  there  to  pre'vent  their  enacting  that 
no  two-yeiff-old  shall  appear  in  puUic  earlier  in  the  year  than  the 
July  meeting  at  Kewmaxket  ?  "  The  July  **  was  the  first  two-yesf -old 
race  ever  established  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Jockey  Qnb.  Why 
^ould  they  not  decree  that  it  shall  be  the  first  race  in  each  suc- 
cessive year  in  wluch  two-year-olds  shall  be  stripped  for  public 
eompetiiioQ  ?  We  are  well  aware  of  the  jealousies  winch  such 
a  decjfiion  will  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  managers  of  all  race- 
meetings  anteriear  m  4he  jnear  io  Jvly.  But  we  submit  that  the 
"ritality,  if  aiot  the  very  existence,  of  the  Turf  depends  upon  some 
ooerofve  or  restrictive  legislation  of  this  natore.  Nothing  is  so  easy 
as  for  the  Jockey  CM)  to  present  petitions  to  Porliameat  depre- 
cating interfi^enee  <with  ihe  laws  of  horse-racing  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  eiiihftr  of  oiur  le^slative  Houses,  But  such  patitieni  necessarily 
iznply  that  the  Jockey  dub  is  both  able  and  wiUiz^  itself  to 
legislate  wi&  a  view  to  securing  and  promoiang  the  true  interests  of 
the  Turf.  Let  ithem,  in  oopdusion,  take  home  to  their  hearts  the 
IbUowing  weighty  words  of  a  modem  writer : — '*  There  is  no  fear  of 
llie  interests  of  l^e  Tuif  ever  being  ^erioudy  affected  as  long  as  those 
who  hold  the  postion  of  its  chief  guardians  make  judicious  use  of 
their  own  powstts,  keep  themselves  beyond  reproach  by  their  own 
line  of  conduct^  and  act  in  a  strict  spirit  of  equity  in  regard  to 
others.*' 
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C0NPE8SI0K    THE    SECOND-AS    TO    LOVE. 
OH AFTER L 

'•Df    DOUBT." 

The  door  into  tlio  ante-room  where  I  was  waiting  stood  half-open, 
and  I  heard  a  very  imperious  voice  say,  "  Tell  Mr.  Gosslett  it  is 
impossible, — quite  impossible  !  There  are  above  three  hundred  appli- 
cants, and  I  believe  he  is  about  the  least  suitable  amongst  them." 
A  meek-looking  young  gentleman  came  out  after  this ;  and,  closing 
the  door  cautiously,  said,  '<  My  lord  regrets  extremely,  Mr.  Gosslett, 
that  you  should  have  been  so  late  in  forwarding  your  testimonials. 
He  has  already  filled  the  place,  but  if  another  vacancy  occurs,  his 
lordship  will  bear  your  claims  in  mind." 

I  bowed  in  silent  indignation,  and  withdrew.  How  I  wished  there 
had  been  any  gi*eat  meeting, — any  popular  gathering, — ^near  me  at 
that  moment,  that  I  might  go  down  and  denounce,  with  all  the  force  of 
a  wounded  and  insulted  spirit,  the  insolence  of  office  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  place-holder  t  With  what  withering  sarcasm  I  would  have 
flayed  those  parasites  of  certain  great  houses  who,  without  deserts  of 
their  own,  regard  every  office  under  the  Grown  as  their  just  preroga- 
tive !  Who  was  Henry  Lord  Scatterdale  that  he  should  speak  thus  of 
Paul  Gosslett?  What  evidences  of  ability  had  he  given  to  the 
world  ?  What  illustrious  proofs  of  high  capacity  as  a  minister,  that 
he  should  insult  one  of  those  who,  by  the  declared  avowal  of  his 
party,  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  England  ?  Let  Beales  only  call 
another  meeting,  and  shall  I  not  be  there  to  expose  these  men  to  the 
scorn  and  indignation  of  the  country  ?  Down  with  the  whole  rotten 
edifice  of  pampered  menials  and  corrupt  place-men, — down  with 
families  patented  to  live  on  the  nation, — down  with  a  system  which 
perpetuates  the  worst  intrigues  that  ever  disgraced  and  demoralised  a 
people, — a  system  worse  tlian  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples,  and  more  degrading  than 

*'  Now,  stoopid  i "  cried  a  cabman,  as  one  of  his  shafts  struck  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  sent  me  spinning  into  an  apple-stall. 

I  recovered  my  legs,  and  turned  homewards  to  my  lodgings  in  a 
somewhat  more  subdued  spirit. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  a  dirty  maid- of- all- work,  entering  my  room  after 
me,  ''  Mrs.  Mechim  says  the  apartment  is  let  to  another  gentleman 
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ftfter  Monday,  and  please  begs  yon  have  to  pay  one  pound  foniieen 
and  threepence,  sir." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  I,  impatiently. 

*<Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  smutty  face,  still  standing  in  the  same 
place. 

**  Well,  I  have  told  you  I  know  all  that.  You  have  got  your 
answer,  haven't  you  ?  " 

**  Please  yes,  sir,  but  not  the  money." 

**  Leave  the  room,"  said  I,  haughtily ;  and  my  grand  imperious  air 
had  its  success  ;  for  I  believe  she  suspected  I  was  a  little  deranged. 

I  locked  the  door  to  be  alone  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  opening 
my  writing-desk,  I  spread  before  me  four  sovereigns  and  some 
silver.  **  Barely  my  funeral  expenses,"  said  I,  bitterly.  I  leaned  my 
head  on  my  hand,  and  fell  into  a  mood  of  sad  thought.  I  wasn't  a 
bit  of  a  poet.  I  couldn't  have  made  three  lines  of  verse  had  you 
given  me  a  million  for  it ;  but  somehow  I  bethought  me  of  Chattcrton 
in  his  garret,  and  said  to  myself,  **  Like  him,  poor  Gosslctt  sunk, 
famished  in  the  midst  of  plenty, — a  man  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth, 
able,  active,  and  energetic,  with  a  mind  richly  gifted,  and  a  heart 
tender  as  a  woman's."  I  couldn't  go  on.  I  blubbered  out  into  a  fit 
of  crying  that  nearly  choked  me. 

**  Please,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  tapping  at  the  door,  *'  the  gentleman 
in  the  next  room  begs  you  not  to  laugh  so  loud." 

**  Laugh !  "  burst  I  out.  **  Tell  him,  woman,  to  take  care  and  be 
present  at  the  inquest.  His  evidence  will  be  invaluable."  As  I 
spoke  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  fell  soon  after  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

When  I  woke  it  was  night.  The  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  street, 
and  a  small,  thin  rain  was  falling,  blurring  the  gas  flame,  and  making 
overling  look  indistinct  and  dreary.  I  sat  at  the  window  and 
looked  out,  I  know  not  how  long.  The  world  was  crape-covered  to 
me  ;  not  a  thought  of  it  that  was  not  dark  and  dismal.  I  tried  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  my  life,  and  see  where  and  how  I  might  have  done 
better ;  but  all  I  could  collect  was,  that  I  had  met  nothing  but  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice,  while  others,  with  but  a  tithe  of  my  capacity,  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  honour.  I,  fated  to  evil  from  my  birth,  fought 
my  long  fight  with  fortune,  and  sank  at  last,  exhausted.  "  I  wonder  will 
any  one  ever  say,  *  Poor  Gosslett  ? '  I  wonder  will  there  be, — even  late 
though  it  be, — one  voice  to  declare,  '  That  was  no  common  man ! 
Gosslett,  in  any  country  but  our  own,  would  have  been  distinguished 
and  honoured.  To  great  powers  of  judgment  he  united  a  fancy  rich, 
varied,  and  picturesque;  his  temperament  was  poetic,  but  his 
reasoning  faculties  asserted  the  mastery  over  his  imagination  ? '  Will 
they  be  acute  enough  to  read  me  thus  ?  Will  they  know, — in  one 
word, — will  they  know  the  man  they  have  sufiered  to  perish  in  the 
midst  of   them  ?  "     My  one  gleam  of  comfort  was  the  unavailing 
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regret  I  shonld  leave  to  a  world  that  liad  neglected  mo.     ''  Yes/'  said 
I  bitterly,  "  weep  on,  and  cease  not." 

I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  papers, — some  of  ihem  very  cmions 
indeed, — stray  fragments  of  my  life, — brief  jottings  of  my  opinions  on 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  I  sealed  these  carefully  up,  and  began  to 
bethink  me  whom  I  should  appoint  my  literary  executor.  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  but  howl  wished  I  bad  known  Martin 
Tupper.  There  were  traits  in  that  man's  writings  that  seemed  to 
vibrate  in  the  closer  chambers  of  my  heart.  While  others  gave  you 
words  and  phraselsi,  he  gave  you  the  outgushings  of  a  warm  nature, — 
the  overflowings  of  an  affectionate  heart.  I  canvassed  long  with 
myself  whether  a  stranger  might  dare  to  address  him,  and  prefer 
snch  a  request  as  mino ;  but  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  take 
the  daring  step. 

After  all,  thought  I,  a  man's  relatives  are  his  natural  heirs.  My 
mother's  sister  had  married  a  Mr.  Morse,  who  had  retired  from 
business,  and  settled  down  in  a  cottage  near  Bochester.  He  had 
been  "  in  rags," — ^I  mean  the  business  of  that  name, — ^for  forty  years, 
and  made  a  snug  thing  of  it ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  speculation,  had 
lost  more  than  half  of  his  savings.  Being  childless,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  affection  for  any  one,  he  had  purchased  an  annuity  on  the 
joint  lives  of  his  wife  and  himself,  and  retired  to  pass  his  days  near 
his  native  town. 

I  never  liked  him,  nor  did  he  like  me.  He  was  a  hard,  stem,  eoarse- 
natured  man,  who  thought  that  any  one  who  had  ever  fEiiled  in  any- 
thing was  a  creature  to  be  despised,  and  saw  nothing  in  want  of 
success  but  an  innate  desire  to  live  in  indolence,  and  be  supported 
by  others.  He  often  asked  me  why  I  didn't  turn  coalheaver  ?  He 
said  he  would  have  been  a  coalheaver  rather  than  be  dependent  upon 
his  relations. 

My  aunt  might  originally  have  been  somewhat  softer-natnred,  but 
time  and  association  had  made  her  very  much  like  my  uncle.  Need 
I  say  that  I  saw  little  of  them,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
wrote  a  line  to  either  of  them  ? 

I  determined  I  would  go  down  and  see  ihem,  and  not  waiting  for 
morning  nor  the  rail,  that  I  would  go  on  foot.  It  was  raining  tor- 
rents by  this  time,  but  what  did  I  care  for  that  ?  When  the  ship  was 
drifting  on  the  rocks,  what  mattered  a  leak  more  or  less  ? 

It  was  dark  night  when  I  set  out ;  and  when  day  broke,  dim  and 
dreary,  I  was  soaked  thoroughly  through,  and  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  way.  There  was,  however,  that  in  the  exercise,  and  in 
the  spirit  it  called  forth,  to  rally  me  out  of  my  depression,  and  I 
plodded  along  through  mud  and  mire,  breasting  the  swooping  rain  in 
a  far  cheerier  frame  than  I  could  have  thought  possible.  It  was  closing 
into  darkness  as  I  reached  the  little  inn  where  the  cottage  stood,  and 
I  was  by  this  time  fairly  beat  between  fatigue  and  hunger. 
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**  Here's  a  go  I  '*  exied  my  musle,  wlio  opened  the  door  fet  me. 
'^  Here's  Paul  Gosslett,  just  as  we're  going  to  dinner." 

**  The  very  time  to  snit  him,"  said  I,  trying  to  be  jocular. 

**  Yes,  lad,  bnt  will  it  suit  ns  f  We're  only  an  Irisk  stew,  and  not 
too  nmch  of  it,  either.** 

**  How  are  you,  Paul  ?  *'  said  my  aont,  offiering  her  hand.  **  Yon 
seem  wet  throngh.    Won't  yon  dry  yonr  coat  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  it's  no  matter,"  said  L    *^1  never  mind  wet." 

<<  Of  coarse  he  doesn't,"  said  my  nnek.  **  What  would  he  do  if 
he  was  np  at  the  '  diggins',?  What  woold  he  do  if  he  had  to  piek 
rags  as  I  have,  ten,  twelve  hoars  at  a  stretch,  under  heavier  rain  than 
this?" 

'*  Jnst  so,  sir,"  said  I,  eoneurrmg  with  all  he  said. 

'*  And  what  brought  you  down,  lad  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  was  to  see  yoa  and  my  aant.  I  haven't  been  very 
well  of  late,  and  I  fancied  a  day  in  the  ooontry  might  rally  me." 

''Stealing  a  holiday, — ^the  old  story,"  mattered  he.  ''Are  yo« 
dmng  anything  now  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.    I  have  unfortunately  nothing  to  do." 

«  Why  not  go  on  the  quay  then*  and  torn  eoalheaver?  I'd  not 
eat  bread  of  another  man's  earning  when  I  could  carry  a  sack  of  coals. 
Do  you  understand  that  7  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  sir ;  bnt  I'm  scarcely  strong  enough  to  be  a  coal- 
porter." 

"  Sell  matches  then, — lucifer-matches !  "  cried  he,  with  a  bang  of 
his  hand  on  the  table,  '*  or  be  a  poster." 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  cried  my  aunt,  who  saw  that  I  had  grown  first  red, 
and  then  sickly  pale  all  over. 

"  As  good  men  as  he  have  done  both.  But  here's  the  dinner,  and 
I  suppose  you  must  have  your  share  of  it." 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  this  invitation,  discourteous  as  it  was, 
for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  anything.  I  was  crushed  and 
humbled  to  a  degree  that  I  began  to  regard  my  aLgeet  condition  as 
a  martyr  might  his  martyrdom. 

The  meal  went  over  somewhat  silently ;  little  was  spoken  on  any  side. 
A  half-jocular  remark  on  the  goodness  of  my  appetite  was  the  only 
approach  to  a  pleasantry.  My  uncle  drank  something  which  by  the 
colour  I  judged  to  be  port,  but  he  neither  offered  it  to  my  aunt  nor 
myself.  She  took  water,  and  I  drank  largely  of  beer,  which  once 
more  elicited  a  compliment  to  me  on  my  powers  of  suction. 

"  Better  have  you  for  a  week  than  a  fortnight,  lad,"  said  my  uncle, 
as  we  drew,  round  the  fire  after  dinner. 

My  aunt  now  armed  herself  with  some  knitting  apparatus,  while 
my  uncle,  flanked  by  a  smoking  glass  of  toddy  on  one  side  and  the 
*'  'Tizer  "  on  the  other,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe  with  strong  tobacco, 
puffing  out  at  intervals  short  and  pithy  apothegms  about  youth  being 
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the  season  for  work  and  age  for  repose, — ^under  the  influence  of  whose 
drowsy  wisdom,  and  overcome  by  the  hot  fire,  I  fell  off  fast  asleep; 
For  a  while  I  was  so  completely  lost  in  slumber  that  I  heard  nothing 
around.  At  last  I  began  to  dream  of  my  long  journey,  and  the  little 
towns  I  had  passed  through,  and  the  places  I  fain  would  have  stopped 
at  to  bait  and  rest,  but  nobly  resisted,  never  breaking  bread  nor  tasting 
water  till  I  had  reached  my  journey's  end.  At  length  I  fancied  I 
heard  people  calling  me  by  my  name,  some  saying  words  of  warning 
or  caution,  and  others  jeering  and  bantering  me  ;  and  then  quite  dis- 
tinctly,— as  clearly  as  though  the  words  were  in  my  ear, — I  heard 
my  aunt  say — 

<*  I'm  sure  Lizzy  would  take  him.  She  was  shamefully  treated  by 
that  heartless  fellow,  but  she's  getting  over  it  now ;  and  if  any  one, 
even  Paul  there,  offered,  I'm  certain  she'd  not  refuse  him." 

"  She  has  a  thousand  pounds,"  grunted  out  my  uncle. 

**  Fourteen  hundred  in  the  bank ;  and  as  tliey  have  no  other  child, 
they  must  leave  her  everything  they  have,  when  they  die." 

<<  It  won't  be  much.  Old  Dan  has  little  more  than  his  vicarage,  and 
he  always  ends  each  year  a  shade  deeper  in  debt  than  the  one  before  it.'* 

**  Well,  she  has  her  own  fortune,  and  nobody  can  touch  that." 

I  roused  myself,  yawned  aloud,  and  opened  my  eyes. 

**  Pi-etty  nigh  as  good  a  hand  at  sleeping  as  eating,"  said  my  uncle, 
gruffly. 

"  It's  a  smart  bit  of  a  walk  from  Duke  Street,  Piccadilly,"  said  I, 
with  more  vigour  than  I  had  yet  assumed. 

**  Why,  a  fellow  of  your  age  ought  to  do  that  twice  a  week  just  to 
keep  him  in  wind." 

"  I  say,  Paul,"  said  my  aunt,  **  were  you  ever  in  Ireland  ?  " 

"  Never,  aunt.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

**  Because  you  said  a  while  back  that  you  felt  rather  poorly  of  late, 
— low  and  weakly." 

**  No  loss  of  appetite,  though,"  chuckled  in  my  uncle. 

"  And  we  were  thinking,"  resumed  she,  **  of  sending  you  over  to 
stay  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  friend  of  ours  in  Donegal.  He  calls 
it  the  finest  air  in  Europe ;  and  I  know  he'd  treat  you  with  every 
kindness." 

**  Do  you  shoot  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Nor  fish?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"What  are  you  as  a  sportsman?  Can  you  ride?  Can  you  do 
anything  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,  sir.  I  once  carried  a  game-bag,  and  that  was 
all." 

"  And  you're  not  a  farmer  nor  a  judge  of  cattle.  How  are  you  to 
pass  your  time  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 
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"  If  there  were  books,  or  if  there  were  people  to  talk  to- 


'  Mrs.  Dudgeon's  deaf, — she's  been  deaf  these  twenty  years ;  but 
she  has  a  daughter.     Is  Lizzy  deaf  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she's  not,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  tartly. 

"Well,  she'd  talk  to  you;  and  Dan  would  talk.  Not  much,  I 
believe,  though  ;  ho  an't  a  great  fellow  for  talk." 

**  They're  something  silent  all  of  them,  but  Lizzy  is  a  nice  girl, 
and  very  pretty, — at  least  she  was  when  I  saw  her  here  two  years 
ago. 

"At  all  events,  they  are  distant  connections  of  your  mother's  ;  and 
as  you  are  determined  to  live  on  your  relations,  I  think  you  ought  to 
give  them  a  turn." 

"  There  is  some  justice  in  that,  sir,"  said  I,  determined  now  to 
resent  no  ludeness,  nor  show  offence  at  any  coarseness,  however 
great  it  might  be. 

*'  Well,  then,  I'll  write  to-morrow,  and  say  you'll  follow  my  letter, 
and  be  with  them  soon  after  they  receive  it.  I  believe  it's  a  lonely 
sort  of  place  enough, — Dan  calls  it  next  door  to  Greenland  ;  but 
there's  good  air,  and  plenty  of  it." 

We  talked  for  some  time  longer  over  the  family  whose  guest  I  was 
to  be,  and  I  went  off  to  bed,  determined  to  see  out  this  new  act  of 
my  life's  drama  before  I  whistled  for  the  curtain  to  drop. 

It  gave  a  great  additional  interest  besides  to  my  journey  to  have 
overheard  the  hint  my  aunt  threw  out  about  a  marriage.  It  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  journey  for  change  of  air.  It  might  be 
a  journey  to  change  the  whole  character  and  fortune  of  my  life.  And 
was  it  not  thus  one's  fate  ever  turned  ?  You  went  somewhere  by  a 
mere  accident,  or  you  stopped  at  home.  You  held  a  hand  to  help  a 
lady  into  a  boat,  or  you  assisted  her  off  her  horse,  or  you  took  her 
in  to  dinner ;  and  out  of  something  insignificant  and  trivicJ  as  this  your 
whole  life's  destiny  was  altered.  And  not  alone  your  destiny,  but 
3'our  very  nature ;  your  temper,  as  fashioned  by  another's  temper ; 
your  tastes,  as  moulded  by  others  tastes ;  and  your  morality,  your 
actual  identity,  was  the  sport  of  a  casualty  too  small  and  too  poor  to 
be  called  an  incident. 

"  Is  this  about  to  be  a  turning-point  in  my  life  ?  "  asked  I  of  myself. 
"  Is  Foi-tune  at  last  disposed  to  bestow  a  smile  upon  me  ?  Is  it  out 
of  the  very  depth  of  my  despair  I'm  to  catch  sight  of  the  first  gleam 
of  light  that  has  fallen  upon  my  luckless  career  ?  " 
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OEL^PTERIL 
THB  BEY.   DAN  DtlDGEON. 

Mt  plan  of  procedure  was  to  be  this.  I  was  supposed  to  be  making 
a  tour  in  Ireland,  when,  hearing  of  certain  connections  of  my  mother's 
family  living  in  Donegal,  I  at  once  wrote  to  my  Uncle  Morse  for  an 
introduction  to  them,  and  he  not  only  provided  me  with  a  letter 
accrediting  me,  but  wrote  by  the  same  post  to  the  Dudgeons  to  say  I 
was  sure  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

On  arriving  in  Dublin  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  that  seemed 
unlike  what  I  had  left  behind  me.  That  intense  preoccupation,  that 
anxious  eager  look  of  business  so  remarkable  in  Liverpool,  was  not  to 
be  found  here.  If  the  people  really  were  busy,  they  went  about  their 
affairs  in  a  half-lounging,  half-jocular  humour,  as  though  they  wouldn't 
be  selling  hides,  or  Gapping  pigs,  or  landing  sugar  hogsheads,  if  they 
had  anything  else  to  do  ; — as  if  trade  was  a  dirty  necessity,  and  the 
only  thing  was  to  get  through  with  it  with  as  little  interruption  as 
possible  to  the  pleasanter  occupations  of  life. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  quays.  The  same  look  per- 
vaded the  Exchange,  and  the  same  air  of  little  to  do,  and  of  deeming 
it  a  joke  while  doing  it,  abounded  in  the  law  courts,  where  the 
bench  exchanged  witty  passages  with  the  bar ;  and  the  prisoners,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  jury  fired  smart  things  at  each  other  with  a 
seeming  geniality  and  enjoyment  that  were  very  remarkable.  I  was 
so  much  amused  by  all  I  saw,  that  I  would  willingly  have  delayed 
some  days  in  the  capital ;  but  my  uncle  had  charged  me  to  present 
myself  at  the  vicarage  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  set  out  at  once. 

I  was  not,  I  shame  to  own,  much  better  up  in  the  geography  of 
Ireland  than  in  that  of  Central  Africa,  and  had  but  a  very  vague  idea 
whither  I  was  going. 

"  Do  you  know  Doneg^  ?  "  asked  I  of  the  waiter,  giving  to  my  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  a  long  second  and  a  short  third  syllable. 

**  No,  your  honour,  never  heard  of  him,"  was  the  answer. 

**  But  it's  a  place  I'm  asking  for, — ^a  county,"  said  I,  with  some 
impatience. 

"  Faix,  may  be  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  it's  new  to  me  aU  the  same." 

''  He  means  Donegal,"  said  a  red-whiskered  man  with  a  bronzed, 
weather-beaten  face,  and  a  stem,  defiant  air,  that  invited  no 
acquaintanceship . 

"  Oh,  Donegal,"  chimed  in  the  waiter.  **  Begorra !  it  wouldn't  be 
easy  to  know  it  by  the  name  your  honour  gav'  it." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  any  particular  place  in  that  county  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger  in  a  tone  sharp  and  imperious  as  his  former  speech. 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  assuming  a  degree  of  courtesy  that  I  thought 
would  be  the  best  rebuke  to  his  bluntness ;  <'  but  I'll  scarcely  trust 
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myself  with  the  pronnneiation  after  my  late  failure.  This  is  the 
place  I  want ;"  and  I  drew  forth  my  nncle's  letter  and  showed  the 
address. 

*^  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  cried  he,  reading  aloud.  " '  The  Reverend 
Daniel  Dudgeon,  KiUyrothernm,  Donegal.'  And  are  yon  going 
there  ?  Oh,  I  see  yon  are,"  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  foot 
of  the  address.  "  *  Favoured  hy  Paul  Gosslett,  Esq. ;  *  and  you  are 
Paul  Gosslett." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  am  Paul  Gosslett,"  said  I, 
with  what  I  hoped  was  a  chilling  dignity  of  manner. 

**  If  it's  only  my  permission  yon  want,  you  may  he  anything  you 
please,"  said  he,  turning  his  insolent  stare  full  on  me. 

I  endeavoured  not  to  show  any  sensitiveness  to  this  impertinence, 
and  went  on  with  my  dinner,  the  stranger's  table  being  quite  close  to 
mine. 

*'  It's  your  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  I  suspect,"  said  he,  scanning 
me  as  he  picked  his  teeth,  and  sat  carelessly  with  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other. 

I  bowed  a  silent  acquiescence,  and  he  went  on.  '*  I  declare  thai  I 
believe  a  Cockney,  though  he  hasn't  a  word  of  French,  is  more  at 
home  on  the  Continent  than  in  Ireland."  He  paused  for  some  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  my  part,  but  I  gave  none.  I  filled  my  glass,  and 
affected  to  admire  the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  sipped  it  slowly,  like 
one  thoroughly  engaged  in  his  own  enjoyments. 

'*  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?"  asked  he,  fiercely. 

**  Sir,  I  have  not  given  your  proposition  such  consideration  as  would 
entitle  me  to  say  I  concur  with  it  or  not." 

'*  That's  not  it  at  all ! "  broke  he  in,  with  an  insolent  laugh ;  **  but 
you  won't  allow  that  you're  a  Cockney." 

'*  I  protest,  sir,"  said  I,  sternly,  *'  1  have  yet  to  learn  that  I'm 
bound  to  make  a  declaration  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education  to 
the  first  stranger  I  sit  beside  in  a  cofiee-room." 

"No,  you're  not; — ^nothing  of  the  kind; — for  it's  done  for  you. 
It's  done  in  spite  of  you,  when  you  open  your  mouth.  Didn't 
you  see  the  waiter  running  out  of  ilie  room  with  the  napkin  in  his 
mouth  when  you  tried  to  say  Donegal  9  Look  here,  Paul,"  said  he, 
drawing  his  chair  confidentially  towards  my  table.  **  We  don't  care  a 
rush  what  you  do  with  your  H's,  or  your  Ws  either ;  but,  if  we  can 
help  it,  we  won't  have  our  national  names  miscalled.  We  have  a 
pride  in  them,  and  we'll  not  suffer  them  to  be  mutilated  or  disfigured. 
Do  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

"  Sufiiciently,  sir,  to  wish  you  a  very  good  night,'*  said  I,  rising 
from  the  table,  and  leaving  my  pint  of  dierry,  of  which  I  had  only 
drunk  one  glass. 

As  I  closed  the  coffee-room  door,  I  thought, — ^indeed,  I'm  certain, 
^— I  heard  a  loud  roar  of  laughter. 
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\'  Who  OS  that  most  agreeable  gentleman  I  sat  next  at  dinner?" 
asked  I  of  the  waiter. 

"  Counsellor  MacNamara,  sir.     Isn't  he  a  nice  man  ?" 
**  A  charming  person,"  said  I. 

"  I  "wish  you  heard  him  in  the  coort,  sir.  By  my  conscience,  a 
witness  has  a  poor  time  under  him  !  He'd  humbug  you  if  you  was  an 
archbishop.'* 

'<  Call  me  at  five,"  said  I,  passing  up  the  stairs,  and  impatient  to 
gain  my  room  and  be  alone  with  my  indignation. 

I  passed  a  restless,  feverish  night,  canvassing  with  myself  whether 
I  would  not  turn  back  and  leave  for  ever  a  country  whose  first  aspect 
was  so  forbidding  and  unpromising.  What  stories  had  I  not  heard  of 
Irish  courtesy  to  strangers, — Irish  wit  and  Irish  pleasantry !  Was 
this,  then,  a  specimen  of  that  captivating  manner  which  makes  these 
people  the  French  of  Great  Britain  7  Why,  this  fellow  was  an  un- 
mitigated savage ! 

Having  registered  a  vow  not  to  open  my  lips  to  a  stranger  till  I 
reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  to  affect  deafness  rather  than  be 
led  into  conversation,  I  set  off  the  next  day,  by  train,  for  Dcrry. 
True  to  my  resolve,  I  only  uttered  the  word  "  beer  "  till  I  arrived  in 
the  evening.  The  next  day  I  took  the  steamer  to  a  small  village 
called  Cushnagorra,  from  whence  it  was  only  ten  miles  by  a  good 
mountain-road  to  Kill^Tothei-um  bay.  I  engaged  a  car  to  take  me  on, 
and  at  last  found  myself  able  to  ask  a  few  questions  without  the 
penalty  of  being  cross-examined  by  an  impertinent  barrister,  and  being 
made  the  jest  of  a  coffee-room. 

I  wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  people  to  whose  house  I  was 
going,  and  asked  Fat  accordingly  if  ho  knew  Mr.  Dudgeon. 

"  Troth  I  do,  sir,  well,"  said  he. 

**  He's  a  good  kind  of  man,  I'm  told,"  said  L 

"  He  is  indeed,  sir ;  no  bettlier." 

'<  Kind  to  the  poor,  and  charitable  ?  " 

**  Thrue  for  you ;  that's  himself." 

"  And  his  family  is  well  liked  down  here  ?" 

<'  I'll  be  bound  they  are.     There's  few  like  them  to  the  fore." 

Bather  worried  by  the  persistent  assent  he  gave  me,  and. seeing 
that  I  had  no  chance  of  deriving  anything  like  an  independent  opinion 
from  my  courteous  companion,  I  determined  to  try  another  line. 
After  smoking  a  cigar  and  giving  one  to  my  friend,  who  seemed  to 
relish  it  vastly,  I  said,  as  if  incidentally,  *^  Where  I  got  that  cigar, 
Paddy,  the  people  are  better  off  than  here." 

"  And  Where's  that,  sir  ?  " 

<'  In  America,  in  the  State  of  Virginia." 

**  That's  as  thrue  as  the  Bible.   It's  elegant  times  they  have  there." 

''And  one  reason  is,"  said  I,  '<  every  man  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own.     You  have  a  bit  of  land  here,  and  you  daren't  plant 
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tobacco  ;  or  if  you  bow  oats  or  barley,  you  mustn't  malt  it.  Tho  law 
says  :  *  You  may  do  this,  and  you  shan't  do  that ;  *  and  is  that  free- 
dom, I  ask,  or  is  it  slavery  ?  ** 

"  Slavery, — devil  a  less,"  said  he,  with  a  cut  of  his  whip  that  made 
the  horse  plunge  into  the  air. 

**  And  do  you  know  why  that's  done  ?  Do  you  know  the  secret  of 
itaU?" 

**  Sorra  a  bit  o'  me." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then.  It's  to  keep  up  the  Church ;  it's  to  feed  the 
parsons  that  don't  belong  to  the  people  ; — ^that's  what  they  put  the 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  whiskey  for.  What,  I'd  like  to  know,  do  you 
and  I  want  with  that  place  there  with  the  steeple  ?  What  does  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Dudgeon  do  for  you  or  me  ?  Grind  us, — squeeze  us, 
— ^maybe,  come  down  on  us  when  we're  trying  to  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together,  and  carry  it  off  for  tithes." 

<'Shure  and  he's  a  hard  man!     He's  taking  the  hcrnns  out  of 
the  net  this  year, — for  every  ten  herrins  he  takes  one." 
"  And  do  they  bear  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  do,"  said  he,  mournfully ;  "  they've  no  spirit  down 
here  ;  but  over  at  Muggle-na-garry  they  put  slugs  in  one  last  winter." 
"One  what?" 

'*  A  parson,  your  honour ;  and  it  did  him  a  dale  o'  good.  He's  as 
meek  as  a  child  now  about  his  dues,  and  they've  no  trouble  with  him 
in  hfe." 

**  They'll  do  that  with  Dudgeon  yet,  maybe  ?"  asked  I. 
**  With  the  Lord's  blessing,  sir,"  said  he,  piously. 
Satisfied  now  that  it  was  not  a  very  hopeful  task  to  obtain  much 
information  about  Ireland  £rom  such  a  source,  I  drew  my  hat  over  my 
eyes  and  affected  to  doze  for  the  remainder  of  tho  journey. 

We  arrived  at  length  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  road  impassable  by 
the  car,  and  here  the  driver  told  me  I  must  descend  and  make  the  rest 
of  my  way  on  foot. 

"  The  house  wasn't  far,"  he  said;  "only  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
in  front  of  me, — about  half- a- quarter  of  a  mile  away." 

Depositing  my  portmanteau  under  a  clump  of  furze,  I  set  out, 
drearily  enough  I  will  own.  The  scene  around  me  for  miles  was 
one  of  arid  desolation.  It  was  not  that  no  trace  of  human  habitation, 
nor  of  any  living  creature,  was  to  be  seen,  but  that  the  stony,  shingly 
soil,  totally  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  seemed  to  deny  life  to  any- 
thing. The  surface  rose  and  fell  in  a  monotonous  undulation,  like 
a  great  sea  suddenly  petrified,  while  here  and  there  some  greater 
boulders  represented  those  mighty  waves  which,  in  the  ocean,  seem  to 
assert  supremacy  over  their  fellows. 

At  last  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  could  see  the  Atlantic, 
which  indented  the  shore  beneath  into  many  a  little  bay  and  inlet ; 
bat  it  was  some  time  ere  I  could  distinguish  a  house  which  stood  in  a 
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nairow  cleft  of  ihe  monntam,  and  whose  roof,  kepi  down  by  xneuni 
of  stones  and  rocks,  had  at  first  appeared  to  me  as  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  strong  wind  almost  cairied  me  off  my  legs 
on  this  exposed  ridge,  so,  cronching  down,  I  l^egsn  my  descent,  and 
after  half-an-honr*s  creeping  and  stumbling,  I  reached  a  little  enclosed 
place,  where  stood  the  honse.  It  was  a  long,  one-storied  building, 
with  cow-house  and  farm-offices  under  the  same  roof.  The  haU-door 
had  been  evidently  long  in  disuse,  since  it  was  battened  over  with 
strong  planks,  and  secured  besides  against  the  north-west  wind 
by  a  rough  group  of  rocks.  Seeing  entrance  to  be  denied  on  this 
side,  I  made  for  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  a  woman  beating  flax 
under  a  shed  at  once  addressed  me  civilly,  and  ushered  me  into  the 
house. 

''His  riVi^noe  is  in  there,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  door,  and 
leaving  me  to  announce  myself.  I  knocked,  and  entered.  It  was  a 
small  room,  with  an  antiquated  fireplace,  at  which  the  parson  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  seated, — ^he  reading  a  very  much-crumpled 
newspaper,  and  they  knitting. 

«  Oh,  this  is  Mr.  Gosslett.  How  are  you,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dud- 
geon, seizing  and  shaking  my  hand ;  while  his  wife  said,  ''  We  wese 
just  saying  we*d  send  down  to  look  after  you.  My  daughter  Lizzy, 
Mr.  GossletL" 

lizzy  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  speak.  I  saw,  however,  that  she 
was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl,  with  delicate  features  and  a  very  gentle 
expression. 

''  It's  a  wild  bit  of  landscape  here,  Mr.  Gosslett,  but  of  a  fine 
day,  with  the  sun  on  it  and  the  wind  not  so  strong,  it's  handsome 
enough." 

''  It's  grand,"  said  I,  rather  hesitating  to  find  the  epithet  I  wanted. 

Mrs.  D.  sighed,  and  I  thought  her  daughter  echoed  it,  but  as  his 
reverence  now  bustled  away  to  send  some  one  to  fetch  my  trunk,  I 
took  my  place  at  the  fire,  and  tried  to  make  myself  at  home. 

A  very  brief  conversation  enabled  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dudgeon 
came  to  the  parish  on  his  marriage,  about  four-and-twenty  years 
before,  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  ever  left  it  since.  They  had 
no  neighbours,  and  only  six  parishioners  of  their  own  persuasion.  The 
church  was  about  a  mile  off,  and  not  easily  approached  in  bad  weather. 
It  seemed,  too,  that  the  bishop  and  Mr.  D.  were  always  at  war.  The 
diocesan  was  a  Whig,  and  the  parson  a  violent  Orangeman,  who  loved 
loyal  anniversaries,  demonstrations,  and  processions,  the  latter  of  which 
came  twice  or  thrice  a  year  from  Derry  to  visit  him,  and  stir  up  any 
amount  of  bitterness  and  party  strife ;  and  though  the  Eev.  Dan,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  long  interval  between 
these  triumphant  exhibitions  exposed  to  the  insolence  and  outrage 
of  the  large  masses  he  had  offended,  he  never  blinked  the  peril,  but 
actually  dared  it ;  wearing  his  bit  of  orange  ribbon  in  his  button- 
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hole  as  he  went  down  the  village,  and  meeting  Father  Lafferty's 
scowl  with  a  look  of  defiance  and  insult  fierce  as  his  own. 

After  years  of  episcopal  censure  and  reproof,  administered  withont 
the  slightest  amendment, — for  Dan  never  appeared  at  a  visitation,  and 
none  were  hardy  enough  to  follow  him  into  his  fastness, — ^he  was 
suffered  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  actnally  abandoned  as  one  of 
those  hopeless  cases  which  time  alone  can  clear  off  asid  remedy*  An 
incident,  however,  which  had  befallen  aboai  a  couple  of  years  back, 
had  ahnost  released  the  bishop  from  his  difficulty. 

In  an  afi&ay,  following  on  a  twelfth  of  July  demonstration,  a  man 
had  been  shot,  and  though  the  Rev.  Dan  was  not  in  any  degree 
implicated  in  the  act,  some  imprudent  allusion  to  the  event  in  his 
Sunday's  discourse  got  abroad  in  the  press,  and  was  so  severely 
commented  on  by  a  young  barrister  on  the  trial,  that  an  inhibition 
was  issued  against  him,  and  his  church  closed  for  three  moixths, 

I  have  been  thus  far  prolix  in  sketching  the  history  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  now  to  be  domesticated,  because  once  placed  before  the 
reader,  my  daily  life  is  easily  understood.  We  sat  over  the  fire 
nearly  all  day,  abusing  the  Papists,  and  wondering  if  England 
would  ever  produce  one  man  who  could  understand  the  fact  that 
unless  you  banished  the  priests  and  threw  down  the  chapels  there  was 
no  use  in  making  laws  for  Ireland. 

Then  we  dined,  usually  on  fish  and  a  bit  of  bacon,  after  which  we 
drank  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory,  vidth  the  brass 
money,  the  wooden  shoes,  and  the  rest  of  it, — ^the  mild  Lizzy  her- 
self being  ''told  off"  to  recite  the  toast,  as  her  father  had  a  sore 
throat  and  couldn't  utter ;  and  the  fair,  gentle  Hps,  that  seldom  parted 
gave  to  smile,  delivered  the  damnatory  clause  against  all  who  wooldn't 
drink  that  toast,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  '' rammed,  jammed,  and 
crammed,*'  as  the  act  declares,  in  a  way  that  actually  amazed  me. 

If  the  peasant  who  drove  me  over  to  Eillyrotherum  did  not  add 
much  to  my  knowledge  of  Ireland  by  the  accuracy  of  his  fiicts  or  the 
fixity  of  his  opinions,  the  Eev.  Dan  assuredly  made  amends  for 
all  ^ese  shortcomings ;  for  he  saw  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance,  and 
knew  why  Ireland  was  ungovernable,  and  how  she  could  be  made 
prosperous  and  hi^py,  just  as  he  knew  how  much  poteen  went  to  a 
tumbler  of  punch;  and  though  occasionally  despondent  when  the 
evening  began,  as  it  drew  towards  bedtime  and  the  decanter  waxed 
low,  he  had  usually  arrived  at  a  glorious  millennium,  when  every  one 
wore  an  orange  lily,  and  the  whole  world  was  employed  in  singing 
'<  Croppies  lie  down." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE     BUN     AWAY. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  mnst  be  a  very  routine  sort  of  creature,  who  loves  to  get 
into  a  groove  and  never  leave  it.  Indeed,  I  recognise  this  feature  of 
my  disposition  in  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  left  to  myself,  and  my 
own  humdrum  way  of  diverting  my  time.  At  all  events,  I  grew  to 
like  my  life  at  Eillyrotherum.  The  monotony  that  would  have  driven 
most  men  to  despair  was  to  me  soothing  and  grateful. 

A  breezy  walk  with  Lizzy  down  to  the  village  after  breakfast,  where 
she  made  whatever  purchases  the  cares  of  household  demanded, 
sufficed  for  exercise.  After  that  I  wrote  a  little  in  my  own  room, — 
short,  jotting  notes,  that  might  serve  to  recall,  on  some  future  day, 
the  scarcely  tinted  surface  of  my  quiet  existence,  and  occasionally 
putting  down  such  points  as  puzzled  me, — ^problems  whose  solution  I 
must  try  to  arrive  at  with  time  and  opportunity.  Perhaps  a  brief 
glance  at  the  pages  of  this  diary,  as  I  open  it  at  random,  may  serve 
to  show  how  time  went  over  with  me. 

Here  is  an  entry.  [Friday,  17th  November. — ^Mem.,  to  find  out 
from  D.  D.  the  exact  explanation  of  his  words  last  night,  and  which 
possibly  fatigue  may  have  made  obscure  to  me.  Is  it  Sir  Wm.  Yemon 
or  the  Pope  who  is  Antichrist  ? 

Query :  also,  would  not  brass  money  be  better  than  no  halj^ence  ? 
and  are  not  wooden  shoes  as  good  as  bare  feet  ? 

Why  does  the  parish  clerk  always  bring  up  a  chicken  when  he 
comes  with  a  message  ? 

Lizzy  did  not  own  she  made  the  beefsteak  dumpling,  but  the  maid 
seemed  to  let  the  secret  out  by  bringing  in  a  little  amethyst  ring  she 
had  forgotten  on  the  kitchen  table.  I  wish  she  knew  that  I*d  be  glad 
she  could  make  dumplings.  I  am  fond  of  dumplings.  To  try  and 
tell  her  this. 

Mrs.  D.  suspects  Lizzy  is  attached  to  me.  I  don't  think  she 
approves  of  it.  D.  D.  would  not  object  if  I  became  an  Orangeman. 
Query,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  my  future  career  ?  Could  I  be  an 
Orangeman  without  being  able  to  sing  the  **  Boyne  Water  ?"  for  I 
never  could  hum  a  tune  in  my  life.     To  inquire  about  this. 

Who  was  the  man  who  behaved  badly  to  Lizzy  7  And  how  did  he 
behave  badly  ?  This  is  a  very  vital  point,  though  not  easy  to  come 
at. 

18th. — ^Lizzy  likes,  I  may  say  loves  me.  The  avowal  was  made 
this  morning,  when  I  was  carrying  up  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one 
of  soap  from  the  village.  She  said,  *<  Oh,  Mr.  Gosslett,  if  you  knew 
how  unhappy  I  am  t  '* 

And  I  laid  down  the  parcel,  and  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  said^ 
<<  Darling,  tell  me  all ! ''  and  she  grew  very  red  and  flurried,  and  said. 
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''  Nonsense,  don*t  be  a  fool !  Take  care  Tobias  don't  ran  away  witb 
the  soap.     I  wanted  to  confide  in  yon  ;  to  trast  you.     I  don't  want 

to "  And  there  she  fell  a-crying,  and  sobbed  all  the  way  home, 

though  I  tHed  to  console  her  as  well  as  the  basket  would  permit  me. 
Mem. — Not  to  be  led  into  any  tendernesses  till  the  marketing  is 
brought  home.  Wonder  does  Lizzy  require  me  to  fight  the  man  who 
behaved  badly  ?    What  on  earth  was  it  he  did  ? 

A  great  discoyery  coming  home  from  church  to-day.  D.  D.  asked 
me  if  I  had  detected  anything  in  his  sermon  of  that  morning  which 
I  could  possibly  call  violent,  illiberal,  or  uncharitable.  As  I  had  not 
hstened  to  it  I  was  the  better  able  to  declare  that  there  was  not  a 
word  of  it  I  could  object  to.  "Would  you  believe  it,  Gosslett," 
said  he, — ^and  he  never  had  called  me  Gosslett  before, — "that  was  the 
very  sermon  they  arraigned  me  for  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  and  that 
mild  passage  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  you'd  imagine  it  was  murder  I 
was  instilling.  You  heard  it  to-day,  and  know  if  it's  not  true.  Well, 
sir,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  Tom  MacNamara  blaguarded  me 
for  twenty  minutes  on  it  before  the  whole  court,  screeching  out, 
'  This  is  your  parson  !  this  is  your  instructor  of  the  poor  man  !  your 
CHiristian  guide  I  your  comforter  !  These  are  the  teachings  that  are 
to  wean  the  nation  from  bloodshed,  and  make  men  obedient  to  the 
law  and  grateful  for  its  protection ! '  Why  do  you  think  he  did 
this  ?  Because  I  wouldn't  give  him  my  daughter, — a  Papist  rascal 
as  he  is !  That's  the  whole  of  it.  I  published  my  sermon  and 
sent  it  to  the  bishop,  and  he  inhibited  me !  It  was  clear  enough 
what  he  meant ;  he  wanted  to  be  made  archbishop,  and  he  knew 
what  would  please  the  Whigs.  '  My  lord,'  said  I,  *  these  are  the 
principles  that  placed  the  Queen  on  the  throne  of  this  realm.  If  it 
wasn't  to  crash  Popery  he  came,  King  William  crossed  the  Boyne  for 
nothing.'" 

He  went  on  thus  till  we  reached  home ;  but  I  had  such  a  head- 
ache from  his  loud  utterance,  that  I  had  to  lie  down  and  sleep  it  off. 

Monday,  81st. — ^A  letter  from  Aunt  Morse.  Very  dry  and  cold. 
Asks  if  I  have  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  late  attack  to  be  able  to 
resume  habits  of  activity  and  industry?  Why,  she  knows  well 
enough  I  have  nothing  to  engage  my  activity  and  industry,  for  I 
will  not  be  a  coalheaver,  let  uncle  say  what  he  likes.  Aunt  sur- 
mises that  possibly  some  tender  sentiment  may  be  at  the  bottom 
of  my  attachment  to  Ireland,  and  sternly  recalls  me  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  landed  property  and  an  ancient  family 
mansion  in  a  good  county.  What  clEin  she  mean  by  these  warnings  ? 
Was  it  not  herself  that  I  overheard  asking  my  uncle,  "  Would  not 
he  do  for  Lizzy  ?  "  How  false  women  are !  I  wish  I  could  probe 
that  secret  about  the  man  that  behaved  ill :  there  are  so  many  ways 
to  behave  ill,  and  to  be  behaved  ill  by.  Shall  I  put  a  bold  face  on 
it,  and  ask  Lizzy  ? 
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Great  news  has  the  post  brought.  Sir  Morris  Stamer  is  going  oat 
Lord  High  Oommissioner  to  the  lonisfa  Islands,  and  offers  to  take 
me  as  private  sec. 

It  is  a  brilliant  position,  and  one  to  marry  on.  I  shall  ask  Lizzy 
to-day. 

Wednesday,  aiQ  settled; — ^bnt  what  have  I  not  gone  throngh  these 
last  three  days!  She  loves  me  to  distraction ;  but  she'll  tell  nothing, 
— ^nothing  till  we're  married.  She  says,  and  with  truth,  **  confidence 
is  the  nurse  of  love.'*  I  wish  she  wasnH  so  coy.  I  have  not  even 
kissed  her  hand.     She  says  Irish  girls  are  all  coy. 

We  are  to  run  away,  and  be  married  at  a  place  called  Articlane.  I 
don't  know  why  we  run  away;  but  this  is  another  secret  I*m  to 
hear  later  on.  Quiet  and  demure  as  she  looks,  Lizzy  has  a  very 
decided  disposition.  She  overbears  all  opposition,  and  has  a 
peremptory  way  of  saying,  "  Don't  be  a  fool,  G.  I " — she  won't  call 
me  Paul,  only  G., — "  and  just  do  as  I  bade  you."  I  hope  she'll 
explain  why  this  is  so, — after  our  marriage. 

I'm  getting  terribly  afraid  of  the  step  we're  about  to  take.  I  feel 
quite  sure  it  was  the  Bev.  Dan  who  shot  the  Papist  on  that  anni- 
versary a£GEtir;  and  I  know  he'd  shoot  me  if  he  thought  I  had 
wronged  him.    Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  embarrassment  ? 

What  a  headache  I  have !  We  have  been  singing  Orange  songs  for 
four  hours.  I  think  I  hear  that  odious  shake  on  the  word  **  ba-a-tUe,'* 
as  it  xhymes  to  '^  rat — ^tle,"  in  old  Dan's  song.  It  goes  through  my 
brain  still ;  and  to-morrow  at  daybreak  we're  to  run  away !  Lizzy's 
bundle  is  here,  in  my  room;  and  Tom  Ryan's  boat  is  all  ready 
under  the  rocks,  and  we're  to  cross  the  bay.  It  sounds  very  rash 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  I'm  sure  my  Aunt  Morse  will  never 
forgive  it.  But  lizzy,  all  so  gentle  and  docile  as  she  seems,  has  a 
very  peremptory  way  with  her;  and  as  she  promises  to  give  me 
explanations  for  everything  later  on,  I  have  agreed  to  all.  How  it 
blows !  There  has  not  been  so  bad  a  night  since  I  came  here.  If  it 
should  be  rough  to-morrow  morning,  will  she  still  insist  on  going  ? 
Tm  a  poor  sort  of  sailor  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  if  there's  a  sea  on,  I 
shall  be  sick  as  a  dog  !  And  what  a  situation, — a  sea-sick  bridegroom 
running  off  with  his  bride !  That  was  a  crash  t  I  thought  the  old 
house  was  going  clean  away.  The  ploughs  and  harrows  they've  put 
on  the  roof  to  keep  the  slates  down  perform  very  wild  antics  in  a 
storm. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  worst  climate  in  Europe.  D.  D.  said  yester- 
day that  the  length  of  the  day  made  the  only  difference  between 
summer  and  winter ;  and,  oh  dear !  what  an  advantage  does  this 
confer  on  winter. 

Now  to  bed, — ^though  I'm  afraid  not  to  sleep ; — amid  such  a  racket 
and  turmoil,  rest  is  out  of  the  question.  Who  knows  when,  where, 
and  how  I  shall  make  the  next  entry  in  this  book  ?    But,  as  Mr. 
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Dadgeon  says  when  he  finishes  his  tumblery  '^  Such  is  life !  saoh 
is  life!" 

I  wonder  will  Lizzy  insist  on  going  on  if  ihe  weather  continues 
like  this  ?  I*m  sure  no  boatman  with  a  .wife  and  family  eotdd  be 
fairly  asked  to  go  oat  in  such  a  storm.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  the  right  to  induce  a  poor  man  to  peril  his  Hfe,  and  the  support 
of  those  who  depend  upon  him,  for  my  own, — ^what  shaQ  I  call  it  ? — 
my  own  gratification, — ^that  might  be  for  a  picnic ; — ^my  own, — ^no,  not 
h^piness,  because  that  is  a  tezm  of  time   and  continuity; — ^my 

own There  goes  a  chimney,  as  sure  as  fsXe  I     How  they  sleep 

here  through  everything  1  There's  that  fellow  who  minds  the  cows 
snoring  through  it  all  in  the  loft  overhead ;  and  he  might,  for  all  he 
knew,  have  been  squashed  under  that  fall  of  masonry.  Was  that  a 
tap  at  the  door  ?    I  thought  I  heard  it  twice. 

Yes,  it  was  lizzy.  She  has  not  been  to  bed.  She  went  out  as  fax 
as  the  church  rock  to  see  the  sea.  She  says  it  was  grander  than 
she  could  describe.  There  is  a  faint  moon,  and  tiie  clouds  are 
scudding  along,  as  though  racing  against  the  waves  below ;  but  I 
refiise  to  go  out  and  see  it  all  the  same.  I'll  turn  in,  and  try  to 
get  some  sleep  before  morning. 

I  was  sound  asleep,  though  this  noise  of  the  storm  was  actually 
deafening,  when  Lizzy  again  tapped  at  my  door,  and  at  last 
opening  it  slightly,  pushed  a  lighted  candle  inside,  and  disappeared. 
If  there  be  a  dreary  thing  in  life,  it  is  to  get  up  before  day  of  a  dark, 
raw  morning,  in  a  room  destitute  of  all  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
proceed  to  wash  and  dress  in  cold,  gloom,  s&d  misery,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  what  you  are  about  to  do  not  only  might  be  safer 
and  better  undone,  but  nuiy,  and  not  at  all  improbably  will,  turn  out 
the  rashest  act  of  yoxtr  life. 

Over  and  over  I  said  to  myself,  ''  If  I  were  to  tell  her  that  I  have 
a  foreboding, — ^a  distinct  foreboding  of  calamity ; — ^that  I  dreamed  a 
dream,  and  saw  myself  on  a  rafi,  while  waves,  mountain  high,  rose 
above  me,  and  depths  3^wned  beneath, — dark,  fathomless,  and 
terrible, — ^wonld  she  mind  it?  I  declare,  on  my  sacred  word  of 
honour,  I  declare  I  think  she'd  laugh  at  me  1 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  whispered  a  soft  voice  at  the  door ;  and  I  saw 
at  once  my  doom  was  pronounced. 

NoiBeles?(ly,  stealthily,  we  crept  down  the  stairs,  and,  crossing  the 
little  flawed  kitchen,  undid  the  heavy  bars  of  the  door.  Shall  I 
own  that  a  thought  of  treason  shot  through  me  as  I  stood  with  the 
great  bolt  in  my  hands,  and  the  idea  flashed  across  me,  ''  What  if  I 
were  to  let  it  fall  with  a  crash,  and  awake  the  household  ?  "  Did  she 
divine  what  was  passing  in  my  head,  as  she  silently  took  the  bar 
from  me,  and  put  it  away  ? 

We  were  now  in  the  open  air,  breasting  a  swooping  nor'-wester 
that  chilled  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.     She  led  the  way  through 
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the  dark  night  as  though  it  were  noonday,  and  I  followed,  tambling 
over  stones  and  rocks  and  tnfts  of  heather,  and  falling  into  holes, 
and  scrambling  out  again  like  one  drunk.  I  could  hear  her  laughing 
at  me  too ; — she  who  so  seldom  laughed ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  muster  gravity  enough  to  say  she  hoped  I  had  not  hurt 
myself. 

We  gained  the  pier  at  last,  and,  guided  by  a  lantern  held  by  one 
of  the  boatmen,  we  saw  the  boat  bobbing  and  tossing  some  five  feet 
down  below.  Lizzy  sprang  in  at  once,  amidst  the  applauding  cheers 
of  the  crew,  and  then  several  voices  cried  out,  **Now,  sir!  Now 
your  honour !  "  while  two  stout  fellows  pushed  me  vigorously,  as 
though  to  throw  me  into  the  sea.  I  struggled  and  fought  manfully, 
but  in  vain.  I  was  jerked  off  my  legs,  and  hurled  headlong  down, 
and  found  myself  caught  below  by  some  strong  arms,  though  not 
until  I  had  half  sprained  my  wrist,  and  barked  one  of  my  shins 
from  knee  to  instep.  These  sufferings  soon  gave  way  to  others,  as 
I  became  sea-sick,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  praying  we 
might  all  go  down,  and  end  a  misery  I  could  no  longer  endure.  That 
spars  struck  me,  and  ballast  rolled  over  me ;  that  heavy-footed  sailors 
trampled  me,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  me,  were  things  I  minded  not. 
Great  waves  broke  over  the  bcfws,  and  came  in  sheets  of  foam 
and  water  over  me.  What  cared  I  ?  I  had  that  death-like  sickness 
that  makes  all  life  hideous,  and  I  felt  I  had  reached  a  depth  of 
degradation  and  misery  in  which  there  was  only  one  desire, — that 
for  death.  That  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  point  which  foimed 
one  side  of  the  bay  was  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  I  remember 
the  cheer  the  boatmen  gave  as  the  danger  was  passed,  and  my  last 
hope  of  our  all  going  down  left;  me.  •  After  this,  I  know  no  more. 

A  wild  confusion  of  voices,  a  sort  of  scuffling  uproar,  a  grating 
sound,  and  more  feet  dancing  over  me,  aroused  me.  I  looked  up. 
It  was  dawn ;  a  grey  murky  streak  lay  towards  the  horizon,  and 
sheets  of  rain  were  carried  swiftly  on  the  winds.  We  were  being 
dragged  up  on  a  low  shingly  shore,  and  the  men, — ^up  to  their  waists 
in  water, — were  carrying  the  boat  along. 

As  I  looked  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  a  huge  strong  fellow  rush  " 
down  the  slope,  and  breasting  the  waves  as  they  beat,  approach  the 
boat.  Lizzy  sprang  into  his  arms  at  once,  and  he  carried  her  back 
to  land  triumphantly.  I  suppose,  at  any  other  moment  a  pang  of 
jealousy  might  have  shot  through  me.  Much  sea-sickness,  like  perfect 
love,  overcometh  all  things.  I  felt  no  more,  as  I  gazed,  than  if  it 
had  been  a  bundle  he  had  been  clasping  to  his  bosom. 

They  lifted  me  up,  and  laid  me  on  the  shingle. 

"  Oh,  do,  Tom;  he  is  such  a  good  creature  I  "  said  a  voice  which, 
low  as  it  was,  I  heard  distinctly. 

"  By  all  that's  droll  I  this  is  the  Cockney  I  met  at  Morrisson's ! " 
cried  a  loud  voice.     I  looked  up ;  and  there,  bending  over  me,  was 
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Counsellor  MacNamara,  the  bland  stranger  I  had  fallen  in  with  at 
Dablin. 

"  Are  you  able  to  get  on  your  legs,"  asked  he,  "  or  shall  we  have 
you  carried  7  ** 

"  No,*'  said  I,  faintly ;  "I'd  rather  lie  here." 

"  Oh,  we  can't  leave  him  here,  Tom;  it's  too  cruel." 

"I  tell  you,  Lizzy/'  said  he,  impatiently,  "there's  not  a  minute 
to  lose." 

"  Let  them  carry  him,  then,"  said  she,  pleadingly. 

I  mildly  protested  my  wish  to  live  and  die  where  I  lay ;  but  they 
carried  me  up  somewhere,  and  they  put  me  to  bed,  and  they  gave 
me  hot  drinks,  and  I  fell  into,  not  a  sleep,  but  a  trance,  that  lasted 
twenty  odd  hours. 

"  Faix !  they  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,"  were  the  first  intelligible 
words  I  heard  on  awaking.  "They  were  only  just  married  and 
druv  ofif  when  old  Dan  Dudgeon  came  up,  driving  like  mad.  Ho  was 
foaming  with  passion,  and  said  if  he  went  to  the  gallows  for  it,  he'd 
shoot  the  rascal  that  abused  his  hospitality  and  stole  his  daughter. 
The  lady  left  this  note  for  your  honour." 

It  went  thus  : — 

"  Deab  Mb.  Gosslett, 

"  You  will,  I  well  know,  bear  me  no  ill-will  for  the  little  fraud 
I  have  practised  on  you.  It  was  an  old  engagement,  broken  off  by  a 
momentary  imprudence  on  Tom's  part ;  but  as  I  knew  he  loved  me, 
it  was  forgiven.  My  father  wouldt  not  have  ever  consented  to  the 
match,  and  we  were  driven  to  this  strait.  I  entreat  you  to  forgive 
and  believe  me 

"  Most  truly  youre^ 

"  Lizzy  MacNamaea." 

I  stole  quietly  out  of  Ireland  after  this,  and  got  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  I  learned  that  my  patron  had  thrown  up  his  Icnian 
appointment,  and  I  was  once  again  on  the  world. 
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TJnbeb  the  above  title  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  prodnced  a  book  which 
we  honestly  wishi  had  remained  ttnwritten.  Bach  being  the  estimate 
that  we  place  npon  the  work  in  question,  it  may  be  asked  why  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to  this  ill-advised  production  ?  Our  answer  is,  that 
we  would  very  gladly  have  passed  over  the  subject  in  silence.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Dizon  occupies  a  sufficiently  high  position  in  litera- 
ture to  secure  for  a  work  professing  to  give  startling  disclosures  on 
the  subject  of  spiritual  matrimony  a  degree  of  attention  which  would 
not  be  accorded  to  the  works  of  less  well-known  writers.  Hold- 
ing as  we  do  that  the  crude  theories  propounded  by  Mr.  Dizon 
are  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  to  introduce  a  tone  of  thought 
which  should  not  be  encouraged  amongst  English  men  and  women, 
and  to  throw  discredit  on  our  national  reputation  for  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  common  decency  abroad,  we  cannot  in  duty  refrain  from 
doing  what  lies  in  our  power  to  check  the  growth  of  a  new  species  of 
literature  of  which  Spiritual  Wives  is  only  too  likely  to  set  an 
example. 

The  genuine  and  unquestionable  success  which  attended  the  New 
America  seems  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Dixon  with  the  ambition  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  still  more  startling  character.  Sequels  are 
almost  invariably  failures;  and  Spiritual  Wives  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  rule.  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the  book 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  will  not  add  to  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  its  author.  It  has  all  the  defects,  the  lack  of  order  and 
arrangement,  the  careless  slipshod  writing,  the  total  absence  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  relative  value  of  facts,  which  characterised 
its  predecessor;  and  it  has  neither  the  brightness  nor  the  vigour 
which  redeemed  the  gross  faults  of  the  New  America.  The  two 
large  volumes  which  bear  the  catch-penny  title  of  Spiritual  Wives 
consist  of  a  number  of  disjointed  essays  and  narratives,  the  only 
connection  between  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  more  or  less  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  mystic  relations  between  the  sexes. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  Bevelations  of  Mormon  Life, 
Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  have  hunted  in  all  directions  for  disclosures  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  came  across 
three  stories,  not,  indeed,  of  a  very  novel  kind, — ^for  their  substance 
had  long  been  familiar  to  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  such  ques- 
tions,— ^but,  little  known  to  the  general  public,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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ehftneter  of  their  main  incidents  excluded  them  firom  admission  into 
OErdinary  reading  droles.  To  dress  up  these  narratiyes  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  thoBi  available  for  home  consumption  without  depriying 
them  of  the  flavour  of  impropriety  that  constituted  their  attraction, 
was  the  task  whidi  the  author  seems  to  have  set  before  himself. 

For  some  reason  or  other  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  it 
was  obviously  deemed  advisable  to  bring  out  the  book  with  extreme 
precipitation,  many  of  the  earlier  chapters  having  been  confessedly 
written  within  a  &w  days  of  publication.  The  materials,  in  conse* 
quence,  fell  short,  and  the  three  narratives  of  the  Ebel  lawsuit  at 
Eonigsberg,  of  the  Agapemone  in  S(»nersetshire,  and  of  Geoi^e 
Cragin's  matrimonial  experiences,  which,  if  repeated  simply  and 
succinctly,  might  have  formed  an  interesting,  though  not  very  edify- 
ing volume,  only  furnished  matter  for  half  the  requisite  number  of 
pages.  Under  these  circil!mstances,  Mr.  Dixon  has  diluted  his  some* 
what  meagre  materials  with  a  mass  of  second-rate  newspaper  corre- 
spondents' descr^tions,  and  has  eked  out  his  space  by  throwing  in 
a  series  of  mediocre  essays  on  Fourier,  and  Owen,  and  Swedenborg, 
and  other  advanced  thinkers.  Altogether  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  cannot  lay  elaun  to  any  philosophical  value,  though  possiMy 
the  suggestive  character, — ^for  we  can  use  no  milder  word, — of  the 
topics  it  discusses,  and  the  manner  of  their  discussion,  may  secure  fOr 
it  an  attention  not  accorded  to  more  deserving  treatises. 

Our  objection,  however,  to  Spiritual  Wives  is  not  based  upon 
its  literary  defects.  Our  grievances  are  of  a  more  serious  character. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr,  Dixon,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  is 
compelled  to  deal  not  altogether  honestly  with  his  readers.  If  it  was 
wortli  while  to  make  Oneida  Greek  and  the  Agapemone  matters  for 
grave  and  serious  controversy, — a  postulate  which  we  altogether  deny, 
— ^the  persons  called  to  enter  on  the  controversy  should  in  common 
fairness  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  true  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  which  find  Savour  in  these  communities.  Tet  no  book 
which  could  hope  to  find  a  circulation  out  of  HolyweU  Street  could 
venture  to  explain  clearly  and  intelligibly  what  the  nature  of  these 
institutions  is  in  sober  truth ;  and  therefore  the  judgment  that  any 
ordinary  reader  would  form  from  the  perusal  of  this  apology  for 
spiritual  matrimony  is  necessarily  one-sided  and  imperfect*  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Dixon's  critics  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
details  which  he  has  shrunk  from  giving  we  are  equally  unable  to 
state  in  print ;  and  yet,  tmless  they  are  so  stated,  the  gravamen  of 
our  accusation  cannot  be  folly  appreciated.  This  much  we  can  say» 
that  nobody  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  Perfectionists  really 
teach  and  practise  unless  he  has  access  to  materials  to  which  Mr. 
Dixon  has  studiously  avoided  all  allusion.  In  the  course  of  last 
season  there  came  over  to  London  a  certain  Mr.  Noyes,  Jun.,  the  son» 
we  believe,  of  the  founder  of  the  Oneida  Creek  Brotheriiood.     Tbe 
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attention  created  by  the  account  of  this  obscure  sect,  published  in  the 
New  America,  bad  led  the  members  of  the  community  to  imagine 
that  their  views  might  meet  with  more  attention  in  this  country  tiian 
had  been  conceded  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Noyes,  Jun., 
was  the  delegate  chosen  to  make  the  real  character  of  the  Perfectionist 
persuasion  known  to  the  British  public.  What  success  his  mission 
met  with  we  are  not  able  to  say.  All  we  know  is,  that  he  called  on 
various  men  of  letters  in  London,  and  presented  them  with  a  pamph- 
let published  at  the  Printing  Press  of  Oneida  Creek,  and  purporting 
to  be  the  official  exposition  of  the  New  Evangel  taught  by  Father 
Noyes.  For  very  obvious  reasons,  this  pamphlet  was  intended  for 
private  circulation  only.  All  we  can  venture  to  state  in  these  pages 
is,  that  the  pamphlet  explained  in  the  very  plainest  of  plain  words  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes  which  are  taught  and 
enforced  at  Oneida  Creek ;  and  that  it  justified,  by  an  elaborate  scrip- 
tural theory,  libidinous  practices  which  common  decency, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  morality,  and  still  less  of  religion, — ^has  universally  con- 
demned. The  general  nature  of  the  Oneida  theory  can  be  stated  more 
easily  than  the  exact  character  of  their  practices.  The  Perfectionists 
profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  in  its  strictest  sense. 
We  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  the  first  Christians  **  had  all  things  in 
common."  The  converts  to  the  Gospel  after  Noyes  interpret  com- 
munity of  goods  as  applying  to  everything  human  beings  enjoy.  They 
claim  no  exclusive  property  in  anything,  not  even  in  the  conjugal 
affections  of  man  and  wife.  The  deductions  that  may  logically  be 
drawn  from  these  tenets  are  obvious  enough  ;  and  if  the  official  report 
to  which  we  ^ude  is  to  be  believed,  these  logical  deductions  are 
carried  out  most  rigidly  into  execution.  How  the  practice  of  free 
levels  combined  at  Oneida  Creek  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  Malthusian 
doetrines  is  a  question  which  we  are  precluded  from  approaching. 
Persons  well  acquainted  with  German  may  find  some  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  by  perusing  Professor  8ach*s  statement 
with  regard  to  the  sect  of  the  Ebelians,  given  at  the  end  of  Spiritual 
Wives. 

Mr.  Dixon  would  doubtless  agree  with  us  in  admitting  that  the 
fact  that  certain  sects  are  addicted  to  immoral  and  revolting  practices 
constitutes  no  reason  why  they  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  public 
attention.  His  plea  would  be  that  these  same  sects  have  manifested  an 
amount  of  religious  zeal  and  genuine  fervour  difficult  to  reconcOe  with 
the  notion  of  their  being  composed  of  mere  common  hypocrites.  Un- 
doubtedly the  one  remarkable  part  of  Mr.  Noyes'  manifesto  was  the 
mixture  of  a  sort  of  religious  asceticism  with  an  open  and  avowed 
disregard  of  all  moral  restraints.  No  candid  reader  could  peruse  the 
pamphlet  without  seeing  that  though  the  ohief  apostle  might  be, — and 
probably  was, — a  vulgar  impostor,  yet  that  he  had  based  his  influence 
over  his  converts  on  a  genuine,  if  perverted,  enthusiasm ;  and  that 
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thongh  it  was  certain  the  Oneida  Creek  community  would  degenerate, 
— ^if  it  had  not  akeady  degenerated, — into  an  abode  of  unbridled  sen- 
suality, yet  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  an  intense  yearning  on  the 
part  of  its  dupes  and  devotees  for  some  closer  communion  with  God 
than  they  could  find  in  the  established  creeds,  either  of  the  Old  World 
or  the  New. 

To  solve  the  problem  suggested  by  this  apparent  contradiction  is, 
we  presume,  the  professed  object  of  the  work  under  notice.  Mr. 
Dixon's  ambition,  if  wo  understand  him  rightly,  is  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  dogma  of  spiritual  marriage  has  been  evolved 
from  genuine  outbursts  of  ascetic  zeal.  For  the  ordinary  reader,  as 
wo  have  already  stated,  the  interest  of  the  solution  is  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  cannot  be  clearly  explained. 
After  the  account  given  in  the  book  before  us  of  the  mode  in  which 
Brother  Prince  initiated  his  disciples  into  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Agapemone,  it  may  seem  incredible 
that  there  should  bo  any  details  connected  with  these  topics  which 
Mr.  Dixon  should  shrink  from  exposing.  But  yet  we  can  truly  say 
that  even  after  perusing  Spiritual  Wives,  the  real  nature  of  spiritual 
matrimony,  as  practised  at  Konigsberg  and  Oneida  Creek,  can  only  bo 
understood  by  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  by  the  light 
of  Noyes*  pamphlet  and  Sach's  statement.  Even,  however,  with  tho 
help  of  these  keys,  we  have  to  a  great  extent  to  construct  for  our- 
selves the  theory  which  Mr.  Dixon  desires  to  put  forward.  As  far  as 
we  can  form  an  opinion,  wo  should  say  that  the  author  had  collected 
a  number  of  materials  with  some  idea  of  forming  from  fiiem  an  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  subject  of  what  may  be  termed  morbid  mani- 
festations of  the  religious  instincts.  But,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
the  original  design  was  abandoned,  the  materials  were  all  thrown 
higgledy-piggledy  together,  and  furnished  with  sensational  headings ; 
while  the  work  of  literary  joinery  was  conducted  so  carelessly,  that  the 
fundamental  idea  cannot  be  followed  without  difficulty.  In  fact, 
taking  the  book  at  its  best.  Spiritual  Wives  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  ''  Memoires  pour  servir  "  for  the  formation  of  a  real  history 
of  the  free-love  developments  of  religious  mania. 

As  far  then  as  we  can  understand,  not  what  Mr.  Dixon  says,  but 
what  we  suppose  he  meant  to  have  said  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  work  out  his  own  ideas,  we  should  conceive  that  his  theory 
amounts  to  something  of  the  following  kind.  All  religious  revivals 
are  initiated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  men  of  high  aspirations,  of  pure 
character,  and  of  genuine  zeal.  Ever  and  anon,  when  society 
has  become  sceptical  and  prosperous,  when  civilisation  has  been 
developed  to  the  pitch  of  luxury,  when  religious  zeal  has  waxed 
faint,  and  faith  grown  feeble,  there  rises  up  some  zealot,  or  enthu- 
siast, or  prophet,  as  you  may  choose  to  call  him, — a  man  for  the  most 
part  of  low  birth,  humble  education,  and  intense  energy,  who  calls  on 
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his  fellow-sinners  to  take  np  their  cross.  Such  an  appeal  is  seldom 
made  altogether  in  vain.  Deep  implanted  in  human  nature,  at  any  rate 
in  the  nature  of  Christian  men,  there  lies  the  conviction  that  this 
world  is  not  everything, — ^that  there  is  something  beyond  for  which, 
if  you  could  but  find  it,  it  is  worth  while  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
the  heaven-sent  leader.  And  among  Teutonic,  or  as  Mr.  Dixon,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  loves  to  call  them,  Gothic  races,  the  idea  of 
self-sacrifice  is  an  inseparable  portion  of  these  protests  against  Sad- 
dncean  scepticism.  However  the  creeds  of  these  new  prophets  of 
an  old  Gospel  may  vary  in  other  respects,  they  one  and  all  agree  in 
regarding  the  abnegation  of  self  as  the  path  which  leads  heavenwards. 
The  neophytes,  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  new-bom  zeal,  long  to 
sacrifice  the  very  things  that  they  count  nearest  and  dearest ;  and  the 
same  impulse  which  led  the  hermits  of  old  into  the  Thebaid,  which 
called  monasteries  and  nunneries  into  being,  teaches  them  that  the 
normal  relations  between  men  and  women  constitute  an  almost 
inseparable  obstacle  to  that  complete  detachment  of  their  souls  &om 
earthly  thoughts  and  cares  which  they  deem  essential  to  salvation. 
Actuated  by  such  convictions,  the  new  believers  commence  their  career 
by  a  programme  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  amounts  to  a  declara- 
tion of  absolute  chastity.  The  early  converts,  in  the  first  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  are  sincere  in  their  professions.  The  celestial  passion 
for  the  time  supersedes  all  terrestrial  ones.  Gradually,  however,  in 
obedience  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  nature,  while  the  separation  of 
the  believers  from  the  ordinary  ties  of  humanity  increases  their 
religious  excitement,  this  excitement  in  its  turn  stimulates  the 
indelible  instincts  which  tend  to  associate  men  and  women  together. 
The  lines  with  which  the  Chorus  of  Mystics  closes  the  last  part  of 
Goethe's  Faust — 

"  Daa  Unbeechreiblicho 

Hier  ist  es  gethan, 

Daa  Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht  128  hinan," — 

describe  the  process  by  which  the  original  asceticism  becomes  modi- 
fied. The  attraction  of  the  Eternal  Womanly  proves  irresistible. 
Platonic  love,  mystic  affinity,  spiritual  communion,  soul  marriage,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  term  adopted, — ^the  result  is  the  same.  The 
saints,  though  they  still  profess  to  eschew  carnal  passions,  and  to  a 
great  extent  do  fulfil  their  professions,  yet  permit  themselves  to  enter 
on  relations  of  a  quasi-matrimonial  kind.  Beginning  with  the  kiss  of 
peace,  they  go  on  from  innocent  liberties  to  liberties  that  are  not 
innocent.  The  close  degree  of  intimacy  created  by  the  common 
fervour  of  an  exaggerated  and  morbid  enthusiasm,  the  artificial  excite- 
ment of  an  unnatural  life,  all  tend  to  increase  the  ardour  of  thcso 
peculiar  connections,  which  are  not  restrained  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  society,  or  regulated  by  the  restraints  which  influence  the  children 
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of  this  world.  At  last  nature  conquers.  The  zeal  dies  away,  the 
passion  remains.  The  system  which  was  honestly  designed  to 
elevate  the  saints  above  mortal  infirmities  becomes  a  mere  cloak  for 
licentiousness ;  and  free  love,  after  the  fashion  of  Oneida  Creek,  is 
evolved  from  BevivaUst  Asceticism* 

Such  we  gather  to  be  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Dixon  intended  to  have 
deduced  from  his  researches,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  time  to  work 
out  his  conclusion.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  lesson  which,  granting 
his  facts,  would  seem  to  us  to  follow  from  them.  In  his  opinion,  as 
we  imagine,  the  Mormons,  the  Shakers,  the  Perfectionists,  the  Aga- 
pemonists,  the  Ebelians,  and  all  the  other  sects  of  the  Antinomian  type 
to  which  he  alludes,  owed  their  origin  to  bona  fide  manifestations  of 
religious  zeal,  and  have  degenerated  rather  by  the  action  of  general 
causes  than  by  the  intentional  depravity  of  their  leaders.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  this  theory  in  other  respects,  we  agree  with  it  so 
far  that  we  hold  the  conventional  hypocrites  of  the  stage,  the  Tar- 
tufies  and  Mawworms, — ^the  men  who  deliberately  assume  the  garb  of 
religion  in  order  the  better  to  gratify  their  animal  passions, — ^to  be 
amongst  the  rarest  specimens  of  human  depravity. 

Of  the  strange  medley  of  sketches  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  patched  toge- 
ther in  illustration  of  his  theory,  the  one  which  bears  most  closely  on 
the  subject  under  discussion  is  the  story  of  Mary  Oragin  and  her  husband. 
Much  of  it  is  told  in  the  words  of  the  chief  actors ;  and  it  is  therefore 
comparatively  free  from  the  exuberance  of  diction  which  often  disfi- 
gures Mr.  Dixon's  own  writing.  Briefly,  the  story  may  be  told  thus : — 
George  Cragin  was  a  young  man,  of  a  New  England  family,  in  humble 
life.  Brought  up  on  the  strictest  Puritan  principles,  he  fell  away  for  a 
time  from  his  faith ;  but  after  a  short  career  of  dissipation  of  no  very 
Advanced  order,  he  was  converted  by  a  revivalist  preacher.  Oragin, 
we  should  infer  from  his  confessions,  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
piety,  of  not  very  powerful  intellect,  and  of  very  earnest,  if  undisci- 
plined zeal.  At  an  early  age  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  gifted  with  extreme  personal  beauty 
and  deep  religious  feelings.  After  some  hesitation,  arising  from 
religious  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  Cragin's  suit  was 
accepted,  and  he  and  M^ry  Johnson  were  married  in  due  form  in  a 
Presbyterian  chapel.  On  the  man's  side,  the  love  felt  towards  his 
wife  was  an  overwhelming,  almost  a  servile  one.  The  wife,  we 
should  gather,  felt  esteem  rather  than  any  deep  love  for  her  husband. 
Indeed,  she  appears^  to  have  been  a  woman  of  the  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  type,  whose  religious  aspirations  were  too  absorbing  to 
admit  of  her  throwing  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  an  earthly 
passion.  The  young  couple  had  no  children ;  and  religious  topics 
occupied  their  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Mrs.  Cragin 
especially  was  constantly  troubled  by  religious  doubts  as  to  her  own 
ealvatiouj  and  could  find  no  positive  assurance  of  being  one  of  the 
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elect,  in  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  sects  whose  doctrines  she  stadied. 
While  in  this  state  of  mind,  she  fell  in  with  the  writings  of  the  Per- 
fectionists, and  caught  eagerly  at  their  cardinal  tenet  that  the  Second 
Coming  has  already  arrived,  and  that  those  who  have  once  made 
themselves  one  with  Christ  can  never  sin  or  fall  from  grace.  While 
residing  at  New  York,  she  hecame  acquainted  with  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Oneida  Chnrch,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Perfectionist 
hody.  Her  husband,  who  had  no  will  of  his  own  and  a  very  tender 
conscience,  embraced  the  new  creed,  as  he  would  have  embraced 
Buddhism  if  his  wife  had  become  convinced  of  its  truth.  Then  com- 
menced one  of  the  most  cruel  trials  to  which  mortal  soul  has  ever 
been  subjected  even  in  the  annals  of  religious  fanaticism.  Her  new 
spiritual  directors  taught  Mrs.  Cragin  that,  in  «rder  to  detach  her  soul 
from  the  things  of  this  life,  she  must  put  away  her  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  her  husband.  To  her,  whose  heart  was  set  on  things  above, 
the  lesson  was,  perhaps,  not  dijQIcult ;  to  him,  whose  whole  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  it  was  one  very  hard  to  learn. 
Those  who  care  to  study  the  details  of  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
narratives  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice  may  learn  them 
from  Mr.  Dixon.  We  can  only  give  the  merest  outline  of  the  story. 

The  new  converts,  whom  their  change  of  creed  had  reduced  to 
absolute  want,  were  invited,  or  rather  ordered,  to  live  in  the  house  of 
a  leading  member  of  the  Perfectionist  community,  the  Bev.  Abraham 
Smith,  who  resided  in  an  out-of-the-way  district  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Poor  Cragin  himself  was  employed  as  a  farm-labourer  and 
domestic  drudge ;  his  wife  was  honoured  with  the  especial  attention 
of  her  host  and  pastor.  Smith's  religious  influence  over  the  woman, 
and  over  her  husband  through  her,  was  unbounded.  Mrs.  Cragia 
was  coerced  or  seduced  into  sharing  Smith's  bed  and  becoming  his 
spiritual  wife,  or  carnal  mistress,  whichever  term  we  choose  to  adopt ; 
while  her  husband,  though  his  heart  was  breaking,  bore  the  humilia- 
tion with  silent  submission,  because  he  deemed  the  fact  of  his  wife's 
being  called  against  her  wishes  to  surrender  herself  with  his  own 
knowledge  to  ihe  embraces  of  another,  was  a  trial  imposed  on  him 
from  above  in  order  to  wean  his  heart  from  earthly  bonds,  and  prepare 
it  for  complete  absorption  into  the  Saviour.  At  last,  the  conduct  of 
the  Reverend  Abraham, — he  being  at  the  time  a  married  man  of 
mature  age, — grew  matter  for  public  scandal,  and  the  neighbours 
began  to  talk  ominously  of  tar  and  feathers.  Unfortunately  for  the 
interests  of  abstract  justice,  these  designs  were  never  carried  into 
practice.  Father  Noyes, — who,  though  he  may  possess  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  unites  to  it  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,— deemed 
that  the  scandal  required  his  intervention.  By  his  instructions 
the  connection  between  Smith  and  his  guests  was  broken  up,  and 
the  Cragins  were  removed  to  Oneida  Creek,  where  they  lived  and 
died.     Mrs.  Cragin, — so  Mr.  Dixon  assures  us, — ^became  the  *' vital 
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Bonl "  of  the  community,  and  therefore,  we  mnst  presume,  entered 
heartily  into  the  peculiar  relations  enjoined  upon  its  members.  As  an 
essential  part  of  these  relations,  according  to  Mr.  Noyes'  statement, 
consists  in  the  young  women  of  the  community  being  submitted,  like 
Susannah,  to  the  attentions  of  the  Elders,  and  being  expected,  unlike 
Susannah,  not  to  repulse  their  suit,  we  can  only  hope  thatMr.Oragin, 
after  the  fashion  of  some  other  husbands  in  his  position,  found  upon 
trial  that  it  was  only  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 

Told  as  we  have  repeated  it,  the  story  of  the  Gragins  is  unpleasant 
enough  ;  told  with  all  the  sanctimonious  phraseology  wi&  wMch  it  is 
clothed  in  Mr.  Dixon's  narrative,  it  is  simply  repulsive.  Yet  of  the 
three  principal  motives  which  form  the  staple  of  Spiritual  Wives,  this 
one  is  by  far  the  least  offensive,  and  has  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  work.  Still,  after  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  object  i;he  author  proposed  to  himself  by  the  recital  of  these 
stories.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Dixon  is  so  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  physiology  of  mania  as  not  to  be  aware  that  this  intermingliug  of 
religious  fanaticism  with  unbridled  sensuality  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  mental  aberration.  The  annals  of  any  large  lunatic  asylum 
could  probably  furnish  instances  of  delirium  not  less  extraordinary 
than  those  which  have  provided  Mr.  Dixon  with  a  text  on  which  to 
hang  his  theory.  How  far  the  contemplation  of  these  morbid  mani- 
festations of  human  passion  is  either  wholesome  or  desirable  we  do 
not  now  care  to  inquire.  Ever  since  mankind  has  begun  to  occupy 
itself  with  religious  considerations,  there  have  been  instances  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities  who  have  carried  fanatic  zeal  to  a  point 
where  it  degenerated  into  license.  If  there  is  one  step  only  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  there  is  also  but  one  narrow  interval  be- 
tween an  enthusiasm  that  soars  above  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity 
and  a  depravity  which  grovels  below  the  level  of  common  vice  and 
wickedness.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  students  of  psychology  may 
dwell  with  advantage,  but  which  the  world  at  large  would  do  better  to 
leave  unstudied.  What  remnant  of  honest  faith,  what  atom  of  genuine 
zeal,  there  may  still  survive  amidst  the  degradation  of  the  Agapemone 
or  of  Oneida  Creek,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  For  persons  addicted 
to  such  practices  as  Mr.  Dixon  describes,  or  rather  suggests  without 
describing,  we  should  say  there  are  but  two  fitting  receptacles ;  and 
thoso  are  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a  house  of  correction.  Wo  certainly 
are  no  advocates  for  persecution  of  any  kind.  We  would  grant  to  every 
one  the  utmost  license  of  thought,  or  want  of  thought,  on  all  religious 
questions.  If  people  like  to  believe  that  they  are  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  or  that  they  are  in  direct  communion  with  the  unseen  world, 
or  that  they  are  elect  and  incapable  of  committing  sin,  wo  have  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  their  theories* 
But  the  moment  they  pretend  that  their  faith  justifies  them  in  com- 
nutting  outrages  on  outward  decency,  public  morality,  and  common 
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law,  we  wotdd  have  them  treated  exactly  as  we  should  treat  other 
offenders  who  committed  like  sius  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  minds  are  so  deranged  that  they  are  not 
&irly  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions,  we  would  lock  them 
up  as  dangerous  lunatics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  ap» 
pear  that  they  were  sane  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  saniiyy 
,  we  should  try  how  far  imprisonment  and  haxd  labour  might  not  be 
efficacious  in  stopping  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  their  religious 
belief.  Not  many  weeks  ago  there  was  a  ease  tried  before  a  London 
police  court  which,  properly  dressed  up,  might  have  been  added 
with  advantage  to  the  phenomena  described  in  Spiritual  Wives.  A 
respectable  woman  walldng  home  through  the  streets  was  knocked 
down  and  grossly  insulted  by  a  scoundrel.  The  offender  had  a  Bible 
under  his  arm,  and  was  an  itinerant  street  preacher.  On  being  placed 
in  the  dock,  the  plea  put  forward  in  his  behalf  was  that  he  was 
labouring  at  the  time  under  strong  religious  excitement  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  preaching, — ^that  seeing  the  woman  dressed  in  white, 
he  took  her  for  an  angel,  and  was  therefore  irresistibly  impelled  to 
assault  her.  No  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  man 
was  mad.  At  any  rate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  presiding  magistrate 
determined  he  was  in  his  sound  mind  ;  and  thereupon  committed  him 
to  the  House  of  Correction  for  an  aggravated  assault.  We  confess 
that  we  should  like  to  see  similar  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  Agapemo- 
nists,  the  Perfectionists,  and  all  other  sects  which  outrage  public 
decency  by  their  practices,  and  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct  under 
the  plea  of  religion.  The  persons  who  took  part  in  the  unholy 
tiysterics  which,  if  Mr.  Dixon's  account  be  correct,  formed  part  of 
the  religious  rites  celebrated  by  the  Ebelians  at  Eonigsberg,  and  by 
the  disciples  of  Brother  Prince  at  Taunton,  were  mad  or  sane.  In 
the  former  case,  they  were  fit  inmates  for  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's; 
in  the  latter,  they  were  equally  well  fitted  for  Pentonville  or  Port- 
land. From  this  dilemma  we  confess  that  we  can  see  no  escape 
possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  form  of  insanity,  however  loathsome 
or  degrading,  is  a  proper  study  for  medical  writers.  In  like  manner, 
all  descriptions  of  vice,  however  repulsive,  deserve  the  attention  of 
social  reformers.  And  when  vice  and  madness  are  so  closely  allied 
together  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  cases  which  Mr.  Dixon 
dwells  upon  so  fondly,  these  instances  of  human  eccentricity  have  a 
peculiar  interest  for  students  of  psychology.  But  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  see  what  benefit  ordinary  unphilosophical  readers  are  expected  to 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  iU 
Spiritual  Wives.  Mr.  Dixon,  we  presume,  would  plead  that  these 
fieicts  illustrate  the  growth  of  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
religious  instincts  of  our  time,  and  therefore  demand  the  attention  of 
all  thinking  men.     Even  granting  the  cogency  of  the  argument,—* 
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which  we  do  not, — ^we  dispute  the  facts  on  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
established.  We  allow  Uiat  Mormonism  is  an  important  and  note- 
worthy manifestation  of  the  progress  of  religions  thonght,  and  there- 
fore we  should  be  indebted  to  any  writer  who  studied  the  snl^eei 
gravely  and  carefdlly;  nor  should  we  blame  him  i^  in  order  to 
describe  the  true  character  of  the  new  faith,  he  entered  upon 
details  of  a  painful  character.  In  Mr.  Dixon's  New  America,  the 
account  of  the  Church  at  Utah,  though  disfigured  by  flippancy  and 
lack  of  method,  was  still  really  valuable  as  a  contributioii  to  the 
knowledge  of  an  important  subject.  But  Agapemonists,  and  Per- 
fectionists, and  Ebelians  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  Mormons.  In  a  certain  general  sense,  any  development  of 
religion,  however  insignificant,  tends  to  illustrate  the  religious  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  progress  of  modem 
science  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  man  of  some  intelligence 
wrote  a  grave  essay  a  few  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  earth  does 
not  revolve  round  the  sun.  But  to  argue  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Agapemone  is  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  religions 
development  of  our  time,  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  declaration  that 
no  man  could  appreciate  the  true  condition  of  modem  science  unless 
he  paid  due  attention  to  the  theories  of  the  eccentric  sciolist  to  whom 
we  have  just  alluded. 

Now,  Mr.  Dixon  is  a  great  deal  too  well  acquainted  with  both 
England  and  America,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  acquaintance 
with  regard  to  Germany,  not  to  be  fully  aware  that  neither  the 
Agapemone  nor  Oneida  Creek  deserves  a  place  amidst  important  reli- 
gious phenomena  in  either  country.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  wilfully  exaggerated  the  religious  importance 
of  these  obscure  sects,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  excuse  for 
writing,  and  his  readers  with  an  excuse  for  reading,  about  matters 
which  otherwise  would  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  ordinary 
literature.  Anybody  who  had  thought  fit  to  describe,  as  plain  matters 
of  fact,  how  Mrs.  Cragin  used  to  leave  her  husband's  bed  in  order  to 
share  that  of  Mr.  Smith ;  how  the  Ebelian  neophytes  were  brought 
to  restrain  their  carnal  desires  by  being  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the 
more  or  less  naked  charms  of  the  unrobed  priestesses,  till,  like  St. 
Anthony,  they  grew  callous  to  temptation ;  how  Brother  Prince  cele- 
brated the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  by  a  spectacle  so  revolting  that 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  lowest  resorts  of  profligacy, — 
could  have  only  reckoned  on  securing  the  perusal  of  a  very  limited 
class  of  readers.  But,  by  throwing  a  veil  of  morbid  sentimentalism 
over  these  disclosures,  by  ascribing  to  them  a  fictitious  importance  as 
manifestations  of  a  noteworthy  religious  movement,  Mr.  Dixon  has 
introduced  his  work  into  decent  society.  We  do  not  do  Mr.  Dixon 
the  injustice  to  suppose  that  this  was  his  deliberate  purpose.  We 
acquit  him  of  any  deliberate  purpose  whatever,  except  of  being 
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anxious  to  produce  a  book  which  should  be  read,  and  of  having  failed 
to  perceive  that  in  his  New  America  he  had  reached  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  the  class  of  disclosures  that  constituted  the  chief 
interest  of  the  work  could  decently  be  carried. 

We  say  frankly  that  we  cannot  recommend  Spiritual  Wives  to 
our  readers.  We  would  much  sooner  have  left  it  entirely  unnoticed ; 
but  as  it  is  likely,  from  the  author's  name  and  reputation,  to  have  a 
considerable  circulation,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  honest  criticism  to 
raise  a  protest  against  both  its  subject-matter  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  matter  is  discussed.  It  is  emphatically  not  a  book  for 
family  reading ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  great  portions  of  it  will 
be  practically  unintelligible  to  most  of  its  lady-readers.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  chosen  to  write  on  subjects  which,  at  the  very  best,  can  only  bo 
rendered  inoffensive  by  an  excessive  delicacy  of  touch,  not  to  be 
reckoned  amidst  the  author's  many  literary  merits;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  has  produced  a  book  which,  in  our  judgment,  had  much 
better  have  been  left  unwritten.  We  cannot  ddubt  that  the  public 
will  share  our  opinion.  If  unhappily  we  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken in  our  estimate  of  the  public  taste,  we  can  only  urge  that 
many  works  which  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  drawing-room 
tables,  or  even  from  study  shelves,  had  better  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  English  literature* 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  SQUIRE  CURTIS. 


A  TZNERABLE  wliite-]iair*d  man, 

A  trusty  man  and  true, 
Told  me  this  tale,  as  word  for  word 

I  tell  this  tale  to  you. 

Squire  Curtis  rode  with  his  wife  thrdUgh  the  woods. 

Ear  and  far  away ; 
**  The  dusk  is  drawing  round,"  she  said, 

**  I  fear  we  have  gone  astray." 

He  spake  no  word,  but  lighted  down, 

And  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree ; 
Out  of  the  pillion  he  lifted  her; 

*'  'Tis  a  lonely  place,"  said  she. 

Down  a  forest-alley  he  walk'd. 

And  she  walk'd  by  his  side ; 
'*  Woufd  Heaven  we  wore  at  home  !  "  she  said, 

**  Those  woods  are  dark  and  wide." 

He  spake  no  word,  but  still  walk'd  on ; 

The  branches  shut  out  the  sky ; 
In  the  darkest  place  he  tum*d  him  round — 

"  'Tis  here  that  you  must  die." 

Once  she  shriek'd,  and  never  again ; 

He  stabbed  her  with  his  knife ; 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  and  every  blow 

Enough  to  take  a  life. 

A  grave  was  ready ;  he  laid  her  in ; 

He  fill'd  it  up  with  care ; 
Under  the  brambles  and  fallen  leaves, 

Small  sign  of  a  grave  was  there. 

He  rode  for  an  hour  at  a  steady  paco, 

Till  unto  his  house  came  he  ; 
On  face  or  clothing,  on  foot  or  hand, 

No  stain  that  eye  could  see. 

He  boldly  call'd  to  his  serving-man. 

As  he  lighted  at  the  door : 
"  Your  Mistress  is  gone  on  a  sudden  journey,  — 

May  stay^or  a  month  or  more. 

**  In  two  days  I  shall  follow  her ; 

Let  her  waiting- woman  know." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  serving-man,  **  my  Lady 

Came  in  an  hour  ago." 
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Squire  Curtis  sat  him  down  in  a  chair. 
And  moTod  neither  hand  nor  head. 

In  there  came  the  waiting- woman, 
**  Alas  the  day  I "  she  said. 

**  Alas !  good  sir,"  says  the  waiting- woman, 
**  "ViTbat  aileth  my  Mistress  dear, 

That  she  sits  alone  without  sign  or  word  P 
There  is  something  wrong,  I  fear. 

'*  Her  fSEu^  was  as  white  as  any  corpse. 

As  up  the  stair  she  pass'd ; 
She  never  tum*d,  she  never  spolce ; 

And  the  diamber-door  is  &8t. 

<'  She's  waiting  for  you."    "  A  lie  I "  he  shouts. 

And  up  to  his  feet  doth  start ; 
«  My  wife  is  buried  in  Brimley  Holt, 

With  three  wounds  in  her  heart" 

They  search'd  the  forest  by  laathom-light, 
They  search'd  by  dawn  of  day ; 

At  noon  they  found  the  bramble-brake, 
And  the  pit  where  her  body  lay. 

They  carried  the  murdered  woman  home. 

Slow  walking  side  by  side. 
Squire  Curtis  was  hang'd  upon  gallows-tree^ 

But  he  told  the  truth  ere  he  died. 

Thus  spoke  the  trusty  ancient  man. 

With  hair  as  white  as  snow, 
As  from  his  wife  the.  tale  he  heard. 

Full  fifty  years  ago. 

**Her  father,  sir,  in  early  days, 

Dwelt  nigh  to  Curtis  Hall, 
And  many  folk  could  well  avouch 

What  once  did  there  befalL 

^  A  tablet  o'er  our  church's  door 
His  name  and  surname  tells,*— 

John  Jebb, — churchwarden  in  the  year 
We  got  our  peal  of  bells." 

W.A. 
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THE  ITALIAN  ACADEMIES. 


It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  explain  to  some  portion  of  the  readers 
of  a  popular  English  magazine  that  the  subject  of  the  foUonnng  paper 
has  no  connection  with  the  more  important  topic  of  contemporary 
Italian  education.  The  academies  in  question  were  not  places  for  the 
education  of  young  persons  of  either  sex ;  nor  had  they  any  special 
connection  with  the  universities  which  Italy  still  possesses  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  which  she  did  in  past  days  possess  yet  more.  The 
English  reader^  however,  wiUnot  have  forgotten  that — 

*<  Hoar  Plato  walked  Mb  olived  Academe." 

And  the  remembrance  of  that  line  may  serve  to  suggest  to  such 
English  reader  some  more  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  been  used  in  Italy.  The  Italian  academies  were, 
in  short,  societies  established  for  the  enjoyment  rather  than  for  the 
acquirement  of  intellectual  and  literary  culture.  And  in  our  own 
social  system  they  are  more  closely  represented  by  our  learned 
bodies  and  our  printing  clubs  than  by  any  other  phase  of  our  own 
intellectual  life. 

They  exercised  in  their  day,  however,  a  far  more  powerful  and  ubi- 
quitous influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Italy  than  any  or  all  such 
institutions  as  those  I  have  mentioned  ever  did  or  could  Exercise  on 
our  own  larger  and  infinitely  more  varied  and  many-sided  national 
culture.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  greatly  influential  among  those 
addicted  to  antiquarian  learning ;  the  Geological  is  all  in  all  to  the 
geologist ;  and  so  on.  But  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  if  all  such 
societies  were  suddenly  extinguished,  the  great  stream  of  the  literary 
life  of  England  and  national  English  culture  would  be  very  seriously 
injured,  much  less  totally  dried  up,  by  such  a  disaster, — ^though  the 
special  pursuits  represented  by  them  would  undoubtedly  sufler.  But 
in  Italy  the  academies  in  their  day  may  be  said  not  so  much  to  have  in- 
fluenced as  to  have  constituted  and  comprised  the  entire  intellectual 
eulture  of  the  nation.  With  the  exception  of  the  strictly  professional 
learning  needed  for  the  professional  pursuit  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity, 
all  literary  culture  was  pursued  in  and  by  means  of  these  bodies.  The 
exception  of  the  three  professional  branches  of  learning  which  has 
been  made  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  other  and  more 
important  constituted  bodies  in  and  by  means  of  which  the  learning 
needed  for  those  professions   might  be  acquired,  and  under  the 
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authority  of  which  they  were  practised, — ^the  universities  and  tho 
ecclesiastical  seminaries.  But  it  is  not  meant  that  even  these 
branches  of  culture  were  uninfluenced  by  the  academies.  And  it 
would  probably  be  found  impossible  to  name  any  university  pro- 
fessor, any  ecclesiastic  of  literary  pretension,  any  lawyer  who  has  left 
the  vestige  of  a  name,  any  physician  who  had  the  smallest  pretence 
of  being  a  cultivated  man,  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  one  or 
more  of  these  academies,  and  the  tone  and  bent  of  whose  mind  and 
taste  were  not  mainly  formed  by  their  influence. 

I  have  said  that  such  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
academies  in  their  day.  That  day  consisted  mainly  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  earliest  notice  of  any 
institution  of  the  kind  records,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  annalist  of 
the  city  of  Forli,  printed  by  Muratori  in  his  great  collection,  that 
''Jacobus  Allegrettus  Forlivensis  poeta  clarus  agnoscitur,  .  .  . 
qui  Arimini  novum  constituit  Famassum."  Jacopo  Allegretti  of 
Forli,  who  was  admitted  to  be  a  famous  poet,  founded  in  Rimini  a 
new  Parnassus,  i.e.,  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  And 
this  was  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  academies  still  existing, — ^perhaps  it 
can  hardly  be  said  flourishing, — in  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  to  the 
present  day.  So  that  the  period,  of  national  life  over  which  the 
history  of  the.  academies  extends  might  be  said  to  embrace  Ave, 
instead  of  the  three  centuries  to  which  their  '' day"  has  been  above 
restricted.  The  period,  however,  during  which  they  exercised  the 
paramount  influence  which  we  have  attributed  to  them,  and  which 
makes  it  appear  still  to  be  worth  while  to  occupy  a  little  space  and  time 
in  giving  an  English  reader  some  account  of  them,  may  be  confined  as 
above  to  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number ;  and 
subsequently  to  that  time  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  though 
feeble  and  still  weak,  has  begun  to  draw  the  stronger  nutriment 
necessary  for  a  more  virile  growth  from  larger  and  deeper  sources, 
and  has  been  rapidly  escaping  from  the  influences  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  we  suppose,  that  the  literature  and 
intellectual  life  of  a  nation  are  really  and  very  profoundly  influenced 
by  other  causes  besides  the  shaping  and  guiding  force  of  the  leading 
minds  of  each  generation.  Of  course  it  is  in  one  sense  influenced  by 
all  that  influences  the  general  existence  of  the  nation.  But  we 
mean  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  institutional  arrangements,  made 
for  the  express  pui-pose  of  shaping  and  influencing  national  culture 
and  national  taste,  are  really  to  a  certain  degree  efficient  towards  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  that,  for  instance,  even 
Shakspeare  would  have,  in  all  probability,  written  in  some  respect 
differently  from  what  he  did  write,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  day  an 
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English  academy,  with  a  given  number  of  chairs  filled  by  the  big- 
wigs of  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  that  Rabelais,  again,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  also  have  written  differently  from  what 
he  did  write ;  and  that  Eacine  would  probably  have  addressed  his 
contemporaries  in  a  somewhat  different  style,  had  there  existed  no 
such  institution  in  his  day.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  men 
whose  nature  will  prompt  them  to  withdraw  themselves  fr«m  the 
sphere  of  any  such  influence, — ^men  who  will  prefer  that  their  tomb- 
stones should  bear  inscriptions  akin  to  that  of  the  French  wit  who 
worded  his  own  epitaph, — 

**  a  git  Piron,  qui  no  fut  rien ! 
Tas  mdme  academicien  ! " 

But  such  men  will  not  probably  possess  the  greatest  minds  of  their 
time.  And  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  greatest  minds  may  bo  the 
least  liable  to  be  crushingly  moulded  by  any  external  force  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  it  is  not  probably  the  case  that  they 
are  the  least  likelj^  to  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  such  institutions  as 
those  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Now  our  England  has,  throughout  all  the  course  of  its  intellectual  life, 
been  without  any  such  means  of  {esthetic  influence  or  guidance.  It  is 
a  speciality  of  our  own  and  a  peculiarity  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
And  few  will  probably  doubt  that  the  results  of  such  absence  may  be 
very  unmistakably  traced  throughout  the  course  of  our  literature, 
though  people  will  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  regretability  or  non- 
regretability  of  such  results.  A  great  French  authority, — ^no  less  a 
man  than  M.  Guizot, — has  declared  somewhere, — in  his  admirable 
**  History  of  Civilisation,"  we  believe, — that  no  Englishman  can 
write  a  book, — i.e.,  can  write  it  properly,  secundum  artem.  And  it 
may  probably  bo  assumed  that  our  academy- trained  neighbours 
would  be  inclined  to  see  in  our  literary  efforts  generally  the  same 
lamentable  absence  of  the  results  of  such  taste  and  training  as  only 
academies  can  supply.  But  lately  voices  to  the  same  efi'ect  have 
been  heard  among  ourselves.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is 
much  in  the  current  English  literature  of  the  day  which  might  well 
t^mpt  those  who  have  faith  in  the  Virtues  of  authority  to  wish 
that  the  effect  of  such  authority  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
writers. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  operation  of  academies, — what 
they  can  do,  and  what  they  can't  do, — and,  more  specially  still,  what 
they  may  be  with  probability  expected  to  do, — ^becomes  invested  with 
a  somewhat  greater  interest  than  might  attach  to  the  mere  examina- 
tion of  a  portion  of  literary  histor}'^,  however  curious.  The  Italian 
academies  unquestionably  were  very  actively  operative  in  the  con- 
trolling, guiding  and  fashioning  the  forms  and  spirit  of  Italian  litera- 
ture during  three  or  more  centuries. 

VOL.  11.  G 
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It  will  not  be  unintereBting  to  see  what  and  of  what  nature  their 
operation  and  influence  in  this  sort  were. 

It  is  needless  to  detain  the  reader  by  saying  a  word  of  the  great 
co-operating  causes  which  brought  about  that  awi^ening  of  human 
intelligence  which  has  been  called  the  '^  renaissance."  This  phase 
of  European  history  has  become  now  as  a  household  word.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  movings  of  this  '^  renaissance  "  were  felt 
rather  earlier  and  more  powerfully  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  relative  position  she  then  held  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  The  multiplication  of  the  academies  of  which  we  have 
to  speak  was  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  movement.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  and  everybody  knows,  that  Italy  was  foremost  among 
the  nations  to  be  sensible  of  the  new  awakening.  But  there  was  a 
special  and  curious  characteristic  of  the  new  movement  of  mind  in 
Italy  which  is  not  so  generally  known.  The  mental  movement  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  centur}%  was  essentially  an  nnti- Christian 
movement.  There  were  various  causes  why  th! .  should  have  been 
the  case.  But  the  principal  of  these  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
that  the  new  learning,  the  new  culture,  and  the  new  literature 
were  Pagan  learnings  Pagan  culture,  and  Pagan  literature.  The 
same,  it  may  be  urged,  was  the  fact  as  regards  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  But  they  received  the  new  ideas  through  the  modify- 
ing medium  of  a  national  temperament  and  an  idios}iicrasy  of  a 
character  widely  and  radically  different  from  those  of  the  race  of 
which  these  ideas  had  been  the  product  and  the  heritage ;  whereas 
the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Italians  were  identical  with 
those  of  their  Pagan  forefathers.  The  old  ideas  came  to  their  miniLs 
as  wheels  run  down  into  old  and  accustomed  ruts.  These  ideas 
were  far  more  essentially  and  fundamentally  natural  to  the  peoples 
of  the  old  Italian  soil  than  ever  the  Christian  ideas  which  had  been 
forced  into  their  places  had  been.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  whole  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  body  social  in  Italy  became 
at  once  Pagan  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  the  first  touch  of  the 
now  learning. 

And  the  first  of  the  academies  that  we  meet  with  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Jacopo  Allegretti's  "  Parnassus  **  in  Kimini,— which  preceded 
it  by  nearly  a  hundred  years, — ^is  eminently  illustrative  of  this  truth. 
This  first  of  the  academies,  with  the  above  unimportant  exception, 
was,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  durably  influential,  perhaps 
the  most  historically  famous  of  any  of  them.  It  was  that  founded  at 
Florence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  for  the  study 
and  re-establishment  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

In  the  year  1489  the  council  which  had  been  assembled  by  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches  was  sitting  in  Florence.  And  the 
occasion  had  brought  together  a  very  large  and  remarkable  assem- 
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blage  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  indeed,  also,  from  the 
eztni-Enropean  seats  of  learning,  which  had  at  that  time  not  yet  set 
in  utter  darkness.  The  munificent  and  learning-loving  Cosmo  received 
and  entertained  such  guests  vnth  Eagerness  and  with  the  most 
princely  welcome.  And  among  conversations  busied  rather  with  the 
speculations  of  Plato  than  with  any  of  the  abstrusely  puerile  points 
in  dispute  between  the  rival  churches,  the  idea  of  a  Platonic 
Academy  was  conceived. 

<'  The  great  Cosmo,"  says  Marsiglio  Ficino,  in  the  dedicatory 
epistle  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Plotinus,  ''at  the  time  when  the 
council  between  the  €hreeks  and  the  Latins  was  held  at  Florence, 
in  the  days  of  Pope  Eugenius,  heard  a  Greek  philosopher  named 
Gemistus,  and  sumamed  Plotone,  who  discoursed  like  another  Plato 
on  the  opinions  of  that  illustrious  philosopher.  And  he  was  so  excited 
and  warmed  by  hearing  him,  that  he  forthwith  formed  the  idea  of  an 
academy,  to  be  put  in  execution  at  a  subsequent  opportune  time. 
And  while  he  was  maturing  the  execution  of  this  design  in  his  mind, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  the  son  of  Ficino  his  physician,  then  still 
a  child,  and  destined  me  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  educated 
me  for  it." 

But  it  was  under  the  fostering  care  of  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  that  the  Platonic  Academy  rose  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  splendour  and  fame.  ''  There  was  not  a  man  of  any  pretension  to 
learning  in  Florence,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  who  was  not  anxious  to  be 
numbered  among  the  Academicians.  .  .  And  because  in  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Platonists  they  found  record  of  the 
solemn  banquets  with  which  Plato  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  day  of  his 
birth,  which  was  also  that  of  his  death, — ^that  is,  the  18th  of  November,* 
— and  with  which  the  Platonists  for  a  long  time  used  to  honour  that  day, 
Lorenzo  determined  that  similar  banquets  should  be  renewed."  These 
festive,  no  less  than  learned  meetings  used  to  take  place  generally  at 
the  Villa  of  Corezzi,  sometimes  at  that  equally  the  property  of  Lorenzo 
at  Fiesole,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Both  these  historical  mansions  are 
now  the  property  of  Englishmen. 

After  Lorenzo's  death  Bernardo  Bucellai  became  the  chief  patron 
of  the  Academy,  and  its  meetings  were  generally  held  in  the  cele- 
brated gardens  still  extant,  and  still  bearing  the  same  name  in  Florence. 
There  Machiavelli  read  his  discourses  on  Livy  to  his  fellow  acade- 
micians ;  and  there,  when  the  complexion  of  the  times  became  such 
that  even  academical  pursuits  took  a  political  hue  and  significance, 
he  was  arrested,  with  others,  by  the  agents  of  Medicean  tyranny. 
The  reader  will  probably  not  have  forgotten  the  description  of  a 
festive  gathering  in  those  storied  gardens  in  the  pages  of  Bomola. 

The  Platonic  Academy  is  said  by  Tiraboschi  to  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  literature,  not  by  having  brought  back  to  life  the 
*  Thia  is  an  error. 
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opinions  of  tho  ancient  pbilosopliers,  **  which, "  says  tho  Modeneso 
librarian,  **  uro  but  dreams,"  and  still  less  by  the  puerilo  super- 
Ktitions  to  which  many  of  tho  academicians  abandoned  themselves, 
but  by  the  translation  and  diffusion  of  the  works  of  Plato,  which 
vrero  duo  to  their  labour.  And  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
from  tho  verj-  earliest  days  of  this  celebrated  Academy  the  festal 
character  of  its  meetings  was  to  tho  full  as  strongly  mai'ked  a  feature 
of  them  as  any  learned  labours,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were 
ripe  scholars  among  them,  and  that  the  union  and  co-operation  of 
these  may  have  done  much  to  advance  the  pursuit  of  classical  learn- 
ing. The  great  patron  himself,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  a  poet, 
as  well  as  a  dilettante  philosopher.  And  those  who  have  ever  had 
the  curiosity  to  look  into  his  **  Canti  Camacialcschi,"  or  Carnival 
Songs,  which  were  sometimes  recited  at  these  learned  meetings,  will 
perhaps  not  be  disposed  to  rate  very  highly  the  contributions  to  the 
study  and  progress  of  philosophy,  whether  Platonic  or  other,  which 
assemblies  of  such  a  character  were  likely  to  produce.  Much  about 
the  same  time  the  learned  Greek,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  who  was  raised 
to  the  purple  by  Eugenius  lY.,  instituted  an  Academy  in  his  palace  a4; 
Home  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 

And  shortly  afterwards,  under  Paul  U.,  the  well-known  Pomponius 
Tiota  became  the  founder  of  another,  the  more  special  scope  of  which 
was  the  culture  of  the  belles-lettres.  But  for  some  reason  which  is 
not  voiy  clear,  the  unlucky  members  of  this  society  incurred  the  anger 
and  suspicion  of  the  unlearned  and  morose  pontiff,  and  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  subjected  to  torture.  They  were  accused,  it  seems, 
among  other  things,  of  impioty  and  irreligion.  And  it  is  curious  to 
iind,  among  the  charges  urged  against  them  in  support  of  this  accusa- 
tion, tho  allegation  that  they  made  a  practice  of  changing  their  names, 
dropping  those  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  assuming  in  place  of  them  Pagan  appellations,  ^'  as  though,** 
say  their  accusers,  '*  they  were  ashamed  to  bear  the  nauies  of  Chris- 
tian saints  and  martyrs,  and  wished,  by  throwing  them  ofif,  to  indicate 
that  they  severed  themselves  from  tho  fellowship  of  the  Christian 
Church.'*  Their  own  account  of  the  matter  was,  that  they  assumed 
for  academic  purposes  the  classical  names  of  the  poets,  historians, 
and  statesmen  of  ancient  times  as  an  incentive  to  the  imitation  of 
their  literary  and  intellectual  excellencies.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  tho  accusation  or  the  justification  were  the  more  absurd ;  tho 
.simpio  truth  being,  that  the  notion  of  calling  each  other  ''Flaccus,*' 
**  Catullus,'*  or  **  Menander,'*  was  the  very  innocent  puerility  of 
grown-up  children  playing  at  classicality  in  their  cups. 

But  the  imprisonment  and  torture  with  w^hich  the  harmless  silliness 
was  visited  under  the  suspicious,  morose,  and  unclassical  Paul  U., 
were  very  far  from  having  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  similar 
practices ;  for  in  all  the  swarming  academics  which  sprung  up  in  a 
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subsequent  generation,  tlu)  practice  of  taking  an  academical  name 
formed  one  of  the  leading  diversions  of  the  game. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  under  the  more  gonial  favour  and 
protection  of  King  Alfonso,  the  Acadcmia  del  Pontano  was  established 
at  Naples  by  Antonio  Fanormita.  Lorenzo  Valla,  Gioviano  Pontano, 
Sannazzaro,  Galateo,  Parrasio,  and  many  others,  since  well  known 
ill  the  republic  of  letters,  were  members  of  this  academy ;  and  they 
all,  undeterred  by  the  gloomy  savagery  of  Pope  Paul,  adorned  them- 
selves with  classical  names. 

The  last  of  the  academies  which  were  founded  duiing  that  fifteenth 
century  was  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  the  great  Venetian  editor  and 
publisher.  Aldus  laboured  much  during  many  years  to  establish  this 
institution  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis.  Ho  did  succeed  in  assembling 
round  him  a  knot  of  several  of  the  most  renowned  scholars  of  the  day, 
— Marco  Musuro,  Pietro  Bembo,  afterwards  raised  to  the  purple,  and 
many  others  w^hose  names  are  less  well  known  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  And  the  special  object  to  which  the  labours  of  the  Aldine 
academy  were  to  be  directed  was  of  a  more  practical  and  real-work- 
liko  kind  than  was  the  case  with  most  of  its  fellows,  for  its  scope  was 
the  preparation  of  those  celebrated  editions  of  classical  authors 
which  have  made  the  name  of  the  founder  a  household  word  in  all 
lands.  It  is  very  curious  to  those  who  know  the  name  of  Lucretia 
Borgia  only  by  tho  general  nature  of  the  reputation  she  has  left 
behind  her,  to  find  the  great  scholar  and  editor,  who  was  anxious  to 
secure  her  patronage  for  his  academy  when  she  was  in  her  latter  days 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  writing  to  her  that  he  hopes  she  will  help  him  in 
the  establishment  of  it,  since  "  you  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing  you 
desire  more  than  always  to  merit  the  approbation  of  Immortal  God, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  mortals,  as  well  those  now  living  as  those  hence- 
forsvard  to  be  bom ;  and  to  leave  behind  you  when  you  die  something 
that  shall  testify  that  you  have  not  lived  without  the  highest  glor}\" 

Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  had  thus  their  academies  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  rage  for  estabUshing  such  societies  became  so  universal  that,  by 
the  end  of  that  century,  scarcely  a  city  of  Italy  was  to  be  found 
without  its  academy.  All  the  larger  cities  had  many.  Bologna  had 
more  than  thirty !  The  literary  history  of  Rome  itself  enumerates  a 
much  gi'eater  number.  The  Roman  Academy,  which  alone  among 
these,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  **  Arcadia"  founded  by 
Crescimbeni  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  acquired 
sufficient  renown  for  its  name  to  have  become  known  beyond  the 
Alps,  arose  after  all  out  of  that  ill-starred  society  founded  by  Pom- 
ponius  Leta,  and  persecuted  by  Pope  Paul  11.  But  its  resuscitation 
took  place  in  milder  and  more  genial  times.  Leo  X.  was  just  the  Pope 
under  whom  such  societies  would  flourish.  A  dilettante  liking  for 
literature  and  literary  men,  such  as  was  produced  by  the  possession 
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of  gnfficient  cultivation  in  his  own  pereon  to  make  him  find  it  more 
amusing  to  have  such  abont  him  than  mere  theologians,  an  entire 
and  thorough  preference  for  the  classical  tastes,  ideas,  habits,  and 
views  of  life  which  were  then  in  fashion,  over  the  dry  scholastic 
pedantries,  the  ascetic  theories  and  anstere  practices  of  medisval 
sacerdotal  Ghristianiiy,  the  ''geniality"  of  temperament  which  led 
him  io  exclaim  on  his  elevation  to  St.  Peter's  chair :  ''  Well !  since 
God  has  given  ns  the  Papacy,  let  as  enjoy  it!" — all  this  made 
Leo  X.  exactly  the  prince  for  dilettante  convivial  academicians. 
Those,  accordingly,  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Boman  academy. 
Those  were  the  days  in  which  a  bishop, — Sadoleto  of  Carpentras, — 
writing  to  a  cardinal, — ^Bembo, — ^implored  him  not  to  read  sach  trash 
as  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  such  studies  would  in- 
fallibly injure  his  Latin  style  ! 

No  doubt  those  Boman  meetings  were  pleasant  enough.  The 
subjects  of  learned  discussion  which  occupied  these  '' doctissimi 
viri "  do  not  by  any  means  seem  to  have  been  always,  or  mostly,  of 
a  grave  nature.  A  Latin  letter  of  the  time  from  one  of  these  acade- 
micians to  another  begs  him  to  hurry  up  to  Bome  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting,  '<  if  you  would  laugh  as  never  Bemocritus  laughed  !  For 
Savoia  is  to  treat  of  cosmetics  and  the  C3rprian  powder  !  *'  In  another 
letter  from  Sadoleto  to  Angelo  Golucci,  a  ''  coltissime  poeta "  and 
noted  Mecaenas,  in  whose  house  the  academy  used  often  to  meet,  the 
bishop  reminds  his  friend  of  '^  the  old  times  when  we  used  to  meet 
80  often,  the  days  when  <  erat  stas  nostra  ad  omnem  alacritatem 
animique  hilaritatem  longe  aptior/ — of  the  festivals,  sometimes  in 
your  gardens  outside  the  city  wall,  sometimes  in  mine  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  or  in  the  Coliseum,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where,  after 
familiar  feasts,  made  exquisite  not  by  rich  sauces,  but  by  abundant 
Attic  salt,  poems  were  recited,  or  speeches  made,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  us  all,  because  the  excellence  of  the  highest  culture  was 
conspicuous  in  them,  and  yet  every  word  was  impressed  with  festivity 
and  hilarity.*'  The  good  bishop  goes  on  to  mention  a  great  number 
of  their  old  associates,  many  of  them  then  ''  gone  over  to  the  majority," 
and  touches  on  the  special  qualities  of  each.  He  evidently  in  those 
later  days,  living  at  remote  Carpentras,  when  St.  Peter's  chair  had 
come  to  be  occupied  by  a  stupid  Dutch  barbarian,  calling  himself 
Adrian  VI.,  who  fancied  that  bishops  ought  to  reside  on  their  sees 
instead  of  enjoying  academical  suppers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
often  sadly  recalled  the  old  halcyon  days  when  a  pope  of  a  different 
sort  made  life  in  Bome  a  kind  of  literary  carnival.  For  we  have 
other  letters  of  his  to  other  Mends, — some  to  his  brother  Bishop  of 
Aquino,  recalling  the  quips  and  quirks  and  jesting, — "  dulces  Corj'cii 
iracundias,  et  gratas  ineptias  Donati," — ^which  used  to  enliven  the 
academic  evenings.  Another  letter  of  the  time  tells  how,  at  one  such 
meeting,  the  wine  had  been  sent  by  the  post  from  Naples ; — ^bow 
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6ome  of  the  gncsts  equalled  their  caps  to  the  number  of  the  Muses  : 
— and  how,  at  the  end  of  the  supper,  Marco  of  Lodi  sang  Dante's 
"  Per  me  si  va  nella  Citta  Solente,"  while  Pietro  Polo  touched  the 
l3rre.  The  writer  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  guests,  naming  several 
bishops  among  them. 

Good  Tiraboschi,  the  mild  douce  Modenese ''  abate,"  after  describing 
these  good  old  times,  and  remarking  that,  <*  in  thus  reciting  to  each 
other  tiieir  poems,  in  the  interchange  of  pleasant  jests  and  agreeable 
chat,  the  academicians  passed  happily  their  days  and  nightp,"  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  of  such  happy  times  without  a  gentk 
rensalaon  of  envy. 

The  pursuits  of  the  Boman  Academy  were  not,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  of  a  very  severe  or  repeUently  erudite  description.  But  ifc  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  calibre  of  mind  ordinarily  to  foe  met  with 
among  its  members  was  very  far  superior  to  that  which  formed  the 
general  material  out  of  which  the  swarms  of  the  academies  in  every 
Italian  city  were  formed  in  the  subsequent  century.  Tiraboschi  enu- 
merates and  gives  an  account  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  these. 
But  he  has  restricted  himself  to  those  of  whom  there  was  something 
more  or  less  to  be  said.  Had  he  been  content  to  enumerate  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names,  or  to  have  simply  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
more  omnivorous  predecessor  Quadrio,  he  might  have  made  the 
number  very  much  greater.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are  of  the 
strangest  absurdity.  "  The  Kindled,"—**  The  Trusted,"—**  The 
Courageous,"— "  The  Excited,"— **  The  Elevated,"— "  The  Labo- 
rious," — "The  Industrious,** — "  The  Ingenious," — and  such-like,  are 
among  the  most  reasonable  designations.  There  are  in  good  number 
such  as,—"  The  Panting  Ones,"—"  The  Apathetic," — "  The  Argo- 
nauts,"—" The  Thirsty,"—"  The  Stupefied,"—"  The  Lubberly,"— 
"The  Enchained,"— "  The  Dissonant,"— "  The  Dubious,"-^**  The 
Fantastic,"—"  The  Frozen  Ones,"—"  The  Imperfect,"—"  The  Petri- 
fied,"—"  The  Incapable,"— "  The  Incurioses,"— "  The  Untamed," 
— "  The  Unfruitful,"—"  The  Inflamed,"—"  The  Nameless,"—"  The 
Unquiet,"— "  The  Insipid,"— "  The  Senseless,"— "  The  Unstable," 
— "  The  Intricate,"—"  The  Melancholy,"—"  The  Neglected,"—"  The 
Occult,"—"  The  Oplosophists,"— "  The  Obscure,"—"  The  Obtuse," 
— "  The  Idle,"—"  The  Rude,"—"  The  Savage,"—**  The  Sereaer," 
— "  The  Unomamented,"— **  The  Lost,"—*'  The  Solitary,"—**  The 
Thoughtless,"—"  The  Irregular,"—"  The  Stupefied,"—"  The  Dark," 
— "  The  Moist,"—"  The  Humorous,"—**  The  Uniform,"— and  many 
others  bearing  appellations  equally  strange  and  unaccountable.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  them  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  belles-lettres ; "  and  *'  poetry,"  by  courtesy  so  called,  was  the  especial 
form  of  amene  literature  which  they  most  affected,  especially  after 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  almost  all  of  them  the  *^  acade- 
micians "  assumed  academical  names,  often  as  absurdly  chosen  as  the 
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most  absurd  of  the  titles  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belonged. 
By  these  names  they  were  invariably  known  among  each  other,  and 
on  the  title-pages  of  their  numerous  publications.  So  that  it  is  au 
intricate  portion  of  the  task  of  the  Italian  literary  historian  to  attributo 
the  works  of  writers  so  published  to  their  rightful  authors. 

Every  one  of  these  societies  adopted  a  device  or  bearing,  after  the 
fashion  of  an  heraldic  cognizance ;  and  an  immense  deal  of  labour, 
thought,  and  far-fetched  ingenuity  was  expended  on  the  selection  of 
these.  Very  active  debates  and  correspondence  were  carried  on  upon 
this  subject.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  the  titles  of  a  whole  library 
of  books  written  on  this  special  topic ; — on  the  device  of  this  or  that 
academy ; — on  the  history  of  such  devices  generally ; — on  the  rules 
and  principles  which  ought  to  guide  people  in  the  selection  of  such. 
Then  the  mania  for  these  devices  became  so  general  that  there  was  not 
a  man  or  a  woman  belonging  to  the  classes  which  formed  the  societies 
of  the  Italian  cities  who  did  not  adopt  a  de\'ice  of  his  or  her  own. 
The  academies  were  consulted  on  the  choice  of  these.  The  quantity 
of  correspondence  carried  on  upon  the  subject  is  hardly  credible,  or 
the  amount  of  **  strenuous  idleness  "  wasted  on  it.  Scores  of  letters 
have  been  written  on  the  momentous  subject,  and  volumes  of  them 
printed.  The  happy  phrase  of  Horace,  borrowed  in  the  above  sentence, 
describes  with  admirable  fitness  the  whole  business  and  existence  of 
those  innumerable  academies.  ''  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia*'  might 
have  been  the  most  apt  "  device  "  and  motto  for  all  or  any  of  them. 

Such  a  legend  woidd  have  figured  forth  also  the  producing  cause  of 
this  noticeable  phase  of  the  national  life,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  its 
existence.  "  Dolce  far  niente  "  will  not,  after  all,  get  through  the 
whole  four-and- twenty  hours  even  in  the  loveliest  of  climates  and  under 
the  sweetest  skies.  What  were  all  these  good  people  to  do  ?  The  innu- 
merable abati,  cavalieri,  marchesi,  monsignori,  professori,  who  having 
the  modest  amount  of  means  needed  for  living  in  perfect  leisure  in  a 
cheap  country,  and  in  a  state  of  society  all  of  whose  ways,  habits, 
and  conventionalities  rendered  large  expenses  nnnecessar}',  had  abso- 
lutely the  whole  of  their  time  upon  their  hands.  It  was  a  state  of 
society  eminently  adapted  for  the  production  and  multiplication  of 
poor  gentlefolks  content  with  their  leisure  and  their  small  means. 
Celibacy,  from  causes  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning,  was  very  com- 
mon. Younger  sons  and  brothers,  by  the  usages  of  society,  found 
bit  and  sup  and  a  garret  in  the  palazzo  of  the  estated  head  of  the 
family.  Small  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  innumerable.  Innu- 
merable also  were  the  genteel  hangers-on  of  princes  and  girdinals,  in  all 
sorts  of  capacities,  none  of  which  were  held  to  be  disreputable,  and 
to  most  of  which  positions  some  pretence  of  a  tinctm-e  of  literature 
was  recognised  as  a  potent  recommendation.  Genteel  poverty  was 
not  disgraceful,  nor  was  it  shunned.  Of  real  productive  work 
there  was  little  to  be  done,  and  the  doing  of  that  littlo  was  for  tlie 
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most  pai't  held  to  bo  incompatible  with  the  position  of  a  gentleman. 
What  were  all  these  people,  who  swarmed  in  ever}-  one  of  the  hundred 
fair  cities  of  Italy,  to  do  with  themselves  and  theii'  hours  ?  They 
were  all  people  of  education  and  culture  according  to  notions  of  their 
time  and  clime.  There  were  no  Squire  Wostenis  in  the  land ; — no 
classes  who,  though  occupying  social  positions  which  exempted  them 
from  the  necessity  of  labour,  were  nevertheless  but  little  more  edu- 
cated than  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  because  they  loved  to  pass  their  lives 
in  invigorating  amusements,  the  pursuit  of  which  needed  no  intellectual 
culture.  There  were  no  country  gentlemen.  City  life  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  life  of  the  classes  who  lived  without  labour.  And  modem 
Italian  society  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
altogether  unfashioned  by  any  of  those  numberless  and  infinitely  im- 
portant influences  which  the  habits  and  practice  of  open-air  and  country 
amusements  have  brought  to  bear  on  our  own.  Whether  this  were 
for  better  or  for  worse,  few  Englishmen  will  doubt  or  care  to  question. 
And  there  is  not,  perhax)s,  any  one  more  encom^aging  sjTuptom  about 
the  present  condition  of  Italian  life  and  prospects  than  the  fact  that 
many  Italians  are  beginning  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion. 

All  this,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  discussion  too  far  away  from  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  all  the  classes  and 
all  the  individuals  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  were  whoUy 
dependent  on  intellectual  amusement  of  some  sort  for  the  means  of 
disposing  of  all  the  long  train  of  smiling,  ^.hining  hours  which  wore 
not  filled  by  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping.  All  were  '' educated." 
Education,  such  as  it  was,  was  held  in  honour,  and  was  easily  attained. 
The  real  enthusiasm  which  had  hailed  the  revival  of  learning,  and 
the  real  admiration  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  truly  learned 
and  laborious  men  who  had  inaugurated  that  revival,  caused  the 
amusement  of  playing  at  learning  to  be  held  in  esteem  during  more 
than  one  subsequent  centurj'.  Universities  covered  the  land.  Pro- 
fessors swarmed  in  every  city.  Many,  no  doubt,  earned  their  bread 
by  intellectual  pursuits  in  a  manner  which  implied  real  labour ;  but 
the  masses, — the  producers  and  members  of  the  numberless  acade- 
mies,— having  no  call  to  this,  only  "  delighted*'  in  literature; — were 
^*  dilettanti,"  and  impressed  a  meaning  on  the  term  which  we  aL 
know. 

If  space  and  time  were  somewhat  less  fatally  uneldstic,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  give  the  English  reader  a  few  specimens  of  the  literary' 
products  of  some  of  these  academies  and  academicians;  but  it  would 
require  several  pages,  which  can  be  much  better  filled,  to  do  so.  Tho 
reader  must,  therefore,  refer  for  himself  to  Crescimbeni, — whose  own 
wonderfully  watery  milk-and-water  is  among  tho  most  vigorous  of 
Italian  academical  poetry, — or  to  some  other  of  the  numberless  collec- 
tions which  still  cumber  the  much-enduring  shelves  of  great  libraries. 
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Or,  if  he  prefer  it,  he  may  trust  to  our  word  for  it,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  English  brain  to  conceive  an  nninterrupted  Sahara  of  firib- 
bledom  so  desolate,  so  inane,  so  utterly  and  intensely  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  as  is  presented  by  the  printed  produce  of  the  academies. 
It  is  almost  all  verse,  or  criticisms  on  verse,  in  some  degree  salted  to 
the  palates  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  by  a  vast  amount  of 
quarrelling,  partisan-fighting,  and  mutual  abuse; — ^fighting  not  only 
between  individual  and  individual,  but  between  academy  and  academy, 
which  became  far  more  amusing.  And  anecdotes  of  such  warfare, — 
not  unamusing  even  yet,  and  even  here,  as  curious  indications  of  a 
state  of  social  life,  very  different  from  any  that  England  has  ever 
seen, — ^might  be  collected  from  the  cart-loads  of  tomes  which  record 
these  battles  and  forgotten  warriors,  were  it  not  for  the  inexorable 
conditions  above  alluded  to. 

There  is  one,  however,  among  the  Italian  academies  which  deserves 
a  more  particular  mention,  both  because  it  has  obtained  a  celebrity 
co-eztensive  with  the  cultivation  of  European  literature,  and  because 
its  object,  its  labours,  and  the  result  of  them,  cannot  be  in  any  wise 
included  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  mass  of  its  con- 
temporary societies.  Of  course  we  allude  to  the  famous  Academia 
deUa  Crusca. 

This  academy  was  founded  in  Florence  by  a  knot  of  Florentine 
citizens  of  scholastic  and  literaiy  tastes  in  the  year  15B2.  The 
English  reader  would  not  recognise  the  names  of  them,  and  would 
not  remember  them  for  five  minutes.  Fame's  trumpet  is  not  long 
enough  for  such  purpose,  or  at  all  events  is  terribly  overcharged 
with  confusing  sounds. 

The  scope  and  object  of  this  academy,  as  every  reader  knows,  were 
to  constitute  itself  the  guardian  and  preserver  of  the  purity  of  the 
Italian  language.  And  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  it  has  laboured 
with  much  and  real  zeal.  The  academy  published  its  first  ^' Yocabo- 
lario  "  in  1612,  in  one  volume  ;  and  from  time  to  time  many  other 
augmented  and  improved  editions,  up  to  that  in  six  volumes  in  1788. 

The  work  it  has  done  has  been  real  and  successful.  It  did  succeed 
in  establishing  itself,  and  getting  itself  recognised  as  the  one  standard 
authority  on  all  questions  of  the  purity  of  Italian  diction  £rom  one 
end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Its  leading  members  were  real 
workers.  It  did  not  altogether  escape  the  infection  of  puerility  and 
frivolity  which  were  the  main  characteristics  of  its  time  and  country. 
These  tastes  showed  themselves  in  the  selection  of  its  title.  *'  Crusca'' 
means  bran.  The  device  on  the  title-page  of  its  publications  is  a 
blotting-machine.  Its  motto,  "H  piu  bel  fior  ne  coglie," — "  It  gathers 
the  finest  flower," — ^has  reference"  to  the  same  conceit.  Of  course 
the  allusion  to  the  special  business  of  the  society  is  intelligible  enough. 
All  these  grave  and  learned  dictionary-makers  adorned  themselves 
with  fancy  names,  and  sat  in  a  hall  fitted  with  all  sorts  of  allusive 
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devices  and  fumitnre.  They  did,  however,  make  themselves  the 
admitted  arbiters  of  the  Italian  tongue ;  they  did  produce  a  very 
excellent  dictionary  of  the  language  ;  they  did  succeed  in  their  design 
of  **  preserving  the  purity  "  of  the  language.  And  they  did  occupy 
a  position  in  the  literary  world  of  Europe  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
-which  would  render  a  paper  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  academy 
even  yet  not  uninteresting  to  English  readers. 

But  we  must  content  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  the  result  of  the  success  which  attended 
on  its  efforts.  It  was  the  only  one  among  the  Italian  academies 
which  attained  to  a  position  of  authority  throughout  Italy.  The 
Academia  della  Orusca  really  did  this,  and  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  literature  of  the  country,  which  only  such  an  authoritative 
position  could  have  enabled  it  to  produce. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  influence  ? 

Preserving  the  '^  purity  "  of  the  language  meant  preserving  it  from 
innovations,  &om  neologisms,  from  ''barbarisms.''  It  meant 
taking  care  that  the  writers  of  one  century  should  express  their 
thoughts  exactly  in  the  same  language  in  which  those  of  a  preceding 
century  had  expressed  their  thoughts.  Thoughts  which  could  not  be 
so  expressed  were  condemned  not  to  be  expressed  with  any  literary 
approbation  or  authority  at  all.  And  those  who  best  understand  what 
the  functions  of  literature  are,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  language 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  will  best  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
power  which  was  then  exercised  for  the  prevention  of  such  thoughts 
from  being  thought.  Writers  who  had  to  express  themselves  in  the 
unaltered  language  of  their  forefathers  had  to  think  as  their  fore- 
fathers thought ; — ^to  let  their  minds  run  in  the  same  ruts. 

This  too  made  literature  ''safe,"  theologically  and  politically. 
Princes,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  liked  academies  much,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  understand  the  nature  of  them.  They  made  the  playing  at 
"  culture  "  and  literary  pursuits  a  very  harmless  pastime  for  the  sub- 
jects of  paternal  rulers. 

The  Italian  mind  was  stationary  and  stagnant  during  a  couple  of 
centories.  They  were  the  centuries  during  which  academies  multiplied 
and  flourished  in  every  city.  And  the  special  operation  and  influence 
of  the  most  authoritative  and  successful  of  them  all  oontributed  in  a 
degree,  proportioned  to  its  success^  to  this  stagnation. 
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BY  A  DRAGOON  ON  FURLOUGII. 


"  General  Peel's  coppers,"  as  the  increment  to  the  soldier's  pay 
bestowed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Secretary  for  War  is  somewhat 
irreverently  designated  in  the  ranks,  have  borne  wondrous  fruits.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  had  not.  The  General  himself  has  no  doubt 
l>Ienty  of  experience  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  soldiers  are 
made,  and,  questionless,  he  and  Charles  Street  took  sweet  counsel 
together  regarding  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  The  twopenny  increase 
has  been  conceived  in  the  true  recruiting- sergeant  spirit.  When  the 
candidate  for  the  Queen's  uniform  is  nibbling  at  the  shilling,  the  re- 
cruiting department  knows  right  well  how  the  hook  ought  to  be  baited. 
Hecounted  advantages  in  the  shape  of  gratuitous  clothing,  diminished 
barrack  damages,  increased  rations,  and  shoi-tened  drill-hours,  would 
fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  a  fellow  who  knows  no  more  about  the 
internal  economy  of  a  barrack  life  than  he  does  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  way  to  tickle  him  is  to  give  the  recruiting- 
sergeant  the  power  to  make  a  bigger  mouthful  of  the  daily  pay  which 
will  accrue  to  him  if  he  bites.  In  these  degenerate  days,  ribbons  and 
glory,  and  the  chance  of  dying  a  field-marshal,  no  longer  are  cogent 
arguments.  **  What  is  the  pay  ?  '*  is  the  cardinal  question  with  the 
wide-awake  young  England  recruit  of  1868.  It  was  certainly  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  idios}Ticrasy  of  the*  intending  recruit  which 
dictated  this  addition  to  the  soldier's  pay,  ns  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  terrible  gaps  in  the  ranks  which  existed  some  eighteen  months 
ago.  The  scheme  has  prospered  mightily.  Between  it  and  the  bad 
times  the  army  is  now  nearly  full.  Several  regiments  are  above  their 
strength.  Only  two  cavalrj'^  regiments  are  at  present,  I  believe,  open 
to  recruits,  and  many  infantry  regiments  are  also  closed. 

This  being  the  case,  I  was  very  much  surprised,  coming  on  furlough 
to  London  the  other  day,  when  I  happened  to  fall  across  a  manifesto 
put  forth  by  the  Horse  Guards,  professing  to  recount  the  great  and 
jrianifold  advantages  enjoyed  by  **  young  men  who  serve  her  Majesty 
as  soldiers."  With  an  army  very  close  on  its  full  strength  now,  and 
wdth  recruits  being  turned  away  from  Charles  Street  every  day,  I 
Avondered,  and  I  wonder  now,  what  purpose  this  document  was 
designed  to  subserve.  It  cannot  be  intended  for  circulation  through- 
out our  barrack-rooms  with  the  view  of  producing  profound  content- 
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TXiGht  Yfiih  their  lot  among  those  who  are  already  soldiers.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  too  well  known  there ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  angle  for  caught  fish.  If  it  be  addressed  to  men  who  may 
have  an  idea  of  joining  the  service,  it  is,  under  present  circumstances, 
an  obvious  superfluity,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  the 
fidelity  of  its  representations.  If,  again,  it  be  meant  for  the  public 
eye,  with  the  intent  of  setting  the  minds  of  thinking  men  at  rest  ou 
the  condition  of  the  private  soldier,  it  must  bo  characterised  as  an 
attempt  to  earn  credit  under  pretences  many  of  which,  on  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  fallacious.  Not  that  for  a  moment  I  would  be 
understood  as  charging  the  writer  of  the  document  with  deliberate 
bad  faith.  There  is  a  studied  tone  of  moderation  pervading  it  which 
impresses  one  with  the  belief  that  the  writer  is  anxious  to  be  within 
the  mark,  and  to  state  the  case  fairly  ;  and,  in  this  view,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the  comments  hereafter  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
private  soldier,  and  written  from  the  stand-point  of  the  private  soldier, 
may  assist  the  officer  in  question  to  a  new  view  on  some  of  the  articles 
of  his  circular. 

In  quoting  it  verbatim,  prior  to  noticing  the  separate  assertions  it 
contains,  I  would  premise  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  tech- 
nicalities, and  that  I  must  necessarily  enter  into  details  which  may 
be  caviare  to  the  civilian  reader  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  will, 
with  all  honest  men,  stand  as  my  excuse.  The  manifesto  in  question 
ran  as  follows : — 

**  The  Advantages  given  to  Young  Men  who  scn^e  her  Majesty  as 
Soldiers. 

**  1.  A  soldier,  from  his  first  joining  the  army,  receives,  besides  his 
lodgings,  food,  and  clothing,  a  weekly  sum,  quite  at  his  own  disposal, 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  more. 

**  2.  After  three  years*  service,  if  his  conduct  be  good,  he  further 
increases  that  sum  by  sevenpencc  a  week,  and  again  in  every  succes- 
sive five  years. 

"  8.  If  the  soldier  should  qualify  himself,  he  will  be  before  loufj 
promoted,  and  thereby  receive  further  remuneration. 

"  4.  When  sick,  he  has  good  medical  advice,  with  every  comfort. 

**  6.  After  twelve  years  he  can  leave  the  service. 

"  6.  After  the  first  eight  years'  ser\'ice,  should  he  feel  inclined,  ho 
may  give  notice  of  his  wish  to  remain  twenty-one  years  as  a  soldier ; 
and  if  permitted  by  his  commanding  officer  to  enter  into  such  further 
engagement,  he  will  &om  that  date  receive  an  additional  penny  a  day. 

**  7.  After  the  soldier  has  completed  twenty-one  years*  service  ho 
is  discharged  with  a  pension  for  life. 

"  8.  During  the  time  of  his  service  he  has  the  advantage  of  school 
instruction,  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  and  outdoor  games. 

**  9.  The  usual  periods  of  service  abroad  arc  so  arranged  that  the 
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soldier  has  an  intennediate  period  of  home  service,  and  these  changes 
enable  him  to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  give  him  an  interest 
in  his  profession. 

'^  10.  In  short,  the  soldier  has  the  advantage,  if  he  conduct  himself 
well,  of  being  well  cared  for,  sufficiently  paid,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
time  provided  with  a  subsistence ;  besides  receiving  a  distinguishing 
medal,  showing  his  sovereign's  approbation  of  his  having  done  his  duty 
well  and  faithfcQly  to  his  country. 

''  No  labouring  man,  and  very  few  workmen,  can  feel  sure  of  greater 
advantages  than  these  now  held  out  to  the  good  soldier,  especially  as 
regards  the  three  important  items  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothing. 

"  (Signed)  W.  Paulbt,  A.a. 

"  Horse  Qnaids, 

«  24th  October,  1867." 

The  statement  in  Article  1,  as  regards  the  soldier's  pay,  is  a  very 
moderate  one.  The  infantry  man,  whose  pay  is  the  lowest  in  the 
service,  has  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  after  he  has  paid 
for  his  rations  ;  and  thus  the  circular- writer  gives  off  a  shilling  per 
week  to  cover  kit  charges,  barrack  damages,  and  all  other  deductions, 
a  sum  which,  in  the  experience  of  every  reasonably  carefal  soldier,  is 
abundance  and  to  spare.  The  fact  that  the  two-and-sixpence,  put 
down  as  the  weekly  minimum  clearance,  is  really  below  that  minimum, 
bears  out  the  belief  that  the  writer  has  desired  to  state  his  case  as 
fairly  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  this  offhand  way  of  putting  it  gets 
rid  in  a  very  summary  style  of  a  variety  of  aggravating  questions  as 
to  deductions  from  full  pay  for  under-clothing,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  ration,  the  badness  of  barrack  accommodation,  and  others. 
The  private  soldier  never  can  tell  to-day  what  his  to-moirow's  pay 
will  be.  A  heedless  captain  at  a  kit  inspection  may  order  him  a  new 
article  of  under- clothing  when  the  old  one  is  still  very  decent ;  a  dull 
morning  may  impair  the  brightness  of  his  jacket,  and  down  goes  his 
name  for  a  new  one  beyond  the  power  of  remonstrance.  On  the 
subject  of  rations,  the  mischief  has  always  been  that  the  question  as 
regards  sufficiency  or  the  reverse  has  invariably  been  addressed  to  old 
soldiers.  Their  reply  is  always  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  double  reason 
that  they  hanker  after  more  money  rather  than  more  food,  with  a 
shrewd  eye  to  beer ;  and  that  the  existing  ration  has  really,  through 
custom,  become  enough  for  them.  If  the  recruit  were  questioned,  he 
would  give  another  answer.  Where  does  the  greater  part  of  his  pay 
go  for  the  first  year  after  he  joins  ?  To  the  canteen,  to  buy  bread 
and  cheese  and  other  substantials.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
probably  under  able  tuition,  he  finds  out  that  a  penny  spent  in  beer 
satisfies  the  appetite  very  nearly  as  well  as  twopence  invested  in  bread 
and  cheese ;  and  by-and-by  he  comes  to  invest  all  his  spare  pence 
in  beer,  when  the  ration  becomes  quite  sufficient  for  him.  Then,  as 
regards  the  item  of  **  lodgings,"  there  is  great  scope  for  the  barrack- 
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room  being  made  more  comfortable.  It  is  almost  always  overcrowded ; 
except  in  new  barracks,  the  ventilation  is  uniformly  bad ;  where  there 
is  no  gas,  the  lighting  is  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  the  allowance  of 
fhel  is  far  from  liberal;  and  it  might  be  a  question  whether  the 
barrack  department  might  not  accord  a  suitable  supply  of  crockery 
ware,  instead  of  leaving  the  troops  to  the  casual  offerings  of  the  old 
women  who  collect  the  scraps  and  potato-peelings  for  pig-feeding 
purposes.  These  questions,  however,  and  others,  are  blinked  with  no 
little  skill  by  the  offhand  statement  in  the  article  referred  to. 

"  2.  After  three  years'  service,  if  his  conduct  be  good,  he  further  in- 
creases that  sum  by  sevenpence  a  week,  and  again  in  every  successive 
five  years." 

Xbis  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  good-conduct  pay  is  plaguily  pre- 
carious. Any  punishment  over  seven  days'  pack-drill  forfeits  it,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  penal  code,  a  commanding  officer  can  impose 
any  punishment  he  pleases  for  any  offence  the  most  trivial.  I  have 
known  a  man  lose  his  "ring  "  for  three  hours'  absence,  and  also  for 
that  curious  crime, ''  dumb  insolence."  Another  man,  whose  sergeant- 
major  puts  in  a  good  word  for  him,  gets  off  with  a  reprimand  or  a 
trivial  punishment  for  a  like  offence.  In  the  Guards,  I  beheve,  there 
is  a  sort  of  bye-law,  the  operation  of  which  is,  that  a  man  is  sentenced 
to  an  hour's  pack-drill  for  every  hour  he  is  absent.  This  is  a  step  at 
least  toward  the  establishment  of  a  penal  code ;  but  in  line  regi- 
ments the  punishments  for  offences  not  thought  deserving  of  a  court- 
martial  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  the  commanding  officer  has  practi- 
cally an  unlimited  discretionary  power.  It  is  hardly  safe  for  the 
soldier  to  reckon  on  his  good- conduct  pay  in  calculating  his  income. 

'^  8.  If  the  soldier  should  qualify  himself,  he  will  be  before  long 
promoted,  and  thereby  receive  further  remuneration." 

The  chief  point  is,  What  constitutes  the  qualification  ?  Without 
question  a  great  many  men  are  deservedly  promoted  from  the  ranks. 
But  there  are  some  men  who  will  never  gain  a  grade,  no  matter  how 
they  try.  A  man  may  be  barely  ugly  enough  to  be  rejected  by  the 
recruiting  officer,  and  yet  may  be  too  ugly  ever  to  be  anything  beyond 
a  private,  no  matter  how  deserving  a  soldier  he  may  be.  A  good 
figure  is,  perhaps  rightly  so,  an  indispensable  passport  to  the  stripes. 
But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  matter  will  maintain  for  a  moment 
that  personal  qualifications,  either  bodily  or  mental,  constitute  the 
sole  basis  upon  which  our  system  of  promotion  is  founded.  The 
colour-sergeant  of  an  infantry  company  or  the  sergeant-major  of  a 
cavalry  troop  has  necessarily,  and  no  doubt  properly,  immense  in- 
fluence with  their  respective  captains ;  and  the  captain's  good  word, 
again,  is  paramount  with  the  colonel  as  regards  promotion  from  tho 
ranks.  Now  in  every  company  and  troop  there  are  fellows  who  strive 
to  recommend  themselves  to  their  non-commissioned  superior  by  a 
sedulous  system  of  abject  toadyism.    They  fetch  and  carry  for  him ; 
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they  act  as  his  spies  and  talebearers  ;  they  cun-y  favour  with  him  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways.  It  they  are  scholars,  they  write  np  his 
books.  If  physical  efiorts  are  their  forte,  they  empty  pails  and  ash- 
buckets  and  fetish  water  and  coals  for  his  wife.  As  a  i-osult,  when 
the  captain  asks  him  to  point  out  a  good  man  for  promotion,  what  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  ready  with  the  name  of  his  toady  ? 
And  80  many  a  man  gets  promotion  who  would  never  wear  tho 
stripes  if  it  were  not  for  back- stairs  influence.  What  soldier  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "  an  adjutant's  corporal  ?  "  The 
adjutant  in  most  regiments  has  risen  from  the  ranks.  Many  are 
thoroughly  conscientious  and  sterling  men  ;  but  many  too  are  within 
the  reach  of  certain  influences.  A  box  or  two  of  game  or  country- 
produce  from  a  soldier's  friend  to  an  accessible  adjutant  will  often 
work  extraordinary  miracles  in  the  way  of  smoothing  the  road  to 
non-commissioned  rank.  PromiKing  that  I  am  ready,  if  guaranteed 
against  the  results  of  a  court-martial  for  the  heinous  ciime  of  writing 
for  the  press,  to  give  real  names  and  clear  proof  in  every  case  I  parti- 
cularise, I  may  allude  to  a  case  of  this  natui-e  which,  among  others, 
came  under  my  own  observation.  Tho  illegitimate  con  of  a  gentle 
man  of  position  in  tho  black  country  joined  a  cavalry  regiment.  His 
father  was  anxious  to  see  him  promoted,  and  sent  frequent  presents  to 
tho  adjutant  of  the  corps.  The  lad  was  a  very  poor  soldier,  and  was 
so  self-willed  that  ho  was  frequently  in  collision  with  the  non-com- 
missioned oflicers  of  his  troop.  These  were  strong  arguments  against 
according  him  the  desired  promotion.  At  length  the  adjutant  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  father.  Ho  went  for  a  week,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  returned  the  lad  was  read  out  corporal.  His  after-career 
was  not  flattering  to  the  adjutant's  discretion,  for  he  was  summarily 
discharged  not  long  after  to  avoid  the  slander  of  a  trial  for  disgrace- 
ful conduct.  A  young  Irishman  joined  a  dragoon  regiment  in  Dublin. 
He  was  a  mere  lad,  and  a  very  silly  one  to  boot ;  but  his  father,  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor,  had  excellent  shooting  on  his  estate.  Tho 
captain  of  the  troop  for  which  the  young  fellow  was  drawn,  bj'  some 
curious  coincidence,  became  very  intimate  with  the  senior,  and  his 
gun  did  considerable  execution  among  the  Irish  squire's  covers  and 
lea-lands.  Strange  to  say,  the  son  was  made  corporal  in  tlie  uiiddlo 
of  the  shooting- season,  and  at  seventeen  he  was  in  command  of  men 
who  had  as  many  years'  service.  There  are  very  few  soldiers  who 
cannot  recount  cases  of  a  like  nature. 

Reverting  to  the  example  of  the  Guards  once  more,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  in  them  there  exists  a  certain  system  of  competitive 
examination  for  non-commissioned  rank,  for  which  any  man  whose 
character  is  good  may  enter.  It  would  be  invidious,  as  well  as  sub- 
versive of  the  oligarchical  power  and  responsibility  on  which  the 
discipline  of  a  regiment  is  mainly  based,  were  tho  discretionary  power 
lo  promote,  within  certain  defined  limits,  to  bo  withheld  from  its  com- 
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manding  officer.  Yet  some  modification  of  the  plan  in  vogne  in  the 
Guards  would  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  both  as  a  stimulus 
to  men  to  qualify  for  proving  themselves  deserving  of  promotion 
through  the  medium  of  an  examination,  and  also  in  the  way  of 
keeping  down  the  monopoly  of  arbitrary  recommendation  vested  in 
subordinate  officers. 

But  supposing  that  a  man  wears  the  stripes  after  having  legiti- 
mately earned  them,  he  is  not  always  the  most  enviable  of  soldiers. 
There  is  a  period  of  probation  for  him,  in  which  he  only  enjoys 
**  lance "  rank.  While  he  is  in  this  position  he  does  full  non-com- 
missioned officer's  duty,  but  receives  not  a  fraction  of  additional  pay. 
He  incurs  many  necessary  expenses,  which  he  has  to  defray  out  of 
private's  pay  if  he  be  a  '*  lance  "  corporal,  and  out  of  corporal's  pay 
if  he  be  a  **  lance  "  sergeant.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  really  to  be 
pitied,  for  he  has  to  join  the  sergeants*  mess,  and  when  he  has  paid 
his  contribution  to  it  he  is  poorer  than  the  poorest  private.  The 
patriarch  served  a  long  time  for  his  wife,  but  then  Laban  was  a  rogue; 
the  British  nation  has  surely  no  wish  to  be  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  might  well  give  ''lance  "  non-commissioned  officers  something 
at  least  to  cover  their  expenses  out  of  pocket. 

Again,  it  is  puzzling  to  know  on  what  grounds  a  man  who  is  made 
sergeant  is  compelled  to  renounce  his  good-conduct  pay.  While  ho 
is  corporal  he  wears  the  rings  and  draws  the  pence  ;  the  moment  the 
third  stripe  goes  on  his  arm  ho  forfeits  both.  Thus  the  soldier  who, 
after  long  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  ranks,  obtains  tardy  pro- 
motion, is  put  on  a  level  with  the  jackanapes  who  puts  his  foot  on 
the  ladder  of  promotion  the  moment  he  has  done  with  recruit's  drill. 

There  is  yet  another  anomaly  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  British  army.  The  navvy  who  has 
been  pushed  into  a  foreman's  place,  if  he  does  not  like  it,  may  resign, 
and  take  up  the  spade  and  pickaxe  again  without  necessarily  blemishing 
his  character.  I  believe  there  is  a  rule  against  a  bishop  giving  up 
his  diocese,  and  going  back  to  his  quiet  country  rectory  again,  should 
he  wish  to  do  so  ;  and  the  sergeant  is  like  the  bishop.  The  soldier 
who  is  once  made  a  non-commissioned  officer  cannot  resign  the 
stripes  at  his  mere  will,  and  go  back  into  the  ranks.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  may  be  burdensome  to  him  ;  he  may  feel  overweighted 
by  the  duties  of  his  new  sphere  ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  him  to 
obtain  relief  by  the  simple  process  of  going  back  whence  he  sprung. 
He  is  bound  to  his  rank  indissolubly,  unless  he  chooses  to  get  rid  of 
it  through  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  He  is  compelled  to 
commit  himself,  and  bo  formally  reduced  by  court-martial,  before 
he  can  escape  from  a  position  which  ho  may  feel  a  false  one.  Now 
a  court-martial,  even  if  it  entails  no  further  punishment  than  the  loss 
of  the  stripes,  is  always  a  blot  on  a  man,  and  it  destroys  his  chance 
of  obtaining  a  medal  for  meritorious  conduct.     Surely  it  is  a  mis- 
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take  to  force  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  before  lie  can  resign  a 
position  which  he  may  find  on  trial  to  be  distasteful,  or  for  which  he 
may  feci  himself  unsuited. 

No  allusion  is  made  here  to  the  remote  chance  which  exists  of  the 
n on- commissioned  officer  obtaining  a  commission.  So  long  as  the 
purchase  system  remains  in  force,  the  boon  is  one  of  a  very  proble- 
matical nature.  The  young  soldier  who  mounts  the  ladder  rapidly, 
and  obtains  a  commission  while  yet  in  his  heyday,  owes  his  pro- 
motion, at  least  in  peace  time,  almost  invariably  to  the  exertions  of 
influential  friends  ;  and  the  influence  which  has  availed  to  push  him 
fonvard  thus  far  is,  for  the  most  part,  available  still  further  in  the 
shape  of  a  suitable  allowance,  and  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  higher 
grades.  For  him  who  obtains  a  commission  as  the  reward  of  a 
lengthened  period  of  non-commissioned  service,  the  step  in  rank, 
putting  him  as  it  does  in  a  false  position,  is  too  often  the  very  oppo- 
site of  a  boon.  From  being,  as  the  principal  non-commissioned 
officer  of  his  regiment,  respected  and  self-respecting, — ^the  cock,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  regimental  dunghill, — ^he  becomes,  if  he  v/ould  retain 
his  integrity,  a  B<mr,  pinched,  poverty-bitten  cornet  or  ensign, 
without  the  hope  of  rising  higher  save  by  a  lucky  death  vacancy.  If 
he  is  more  accommodating  to  circumstances,  he  becomes  the  hungiy 
jackal,  and  too  often  the  butt  of  the  young  swells  of  the  mess-room, 
wilKng  to  submit  to  be  jeered  at, — made  a  contemptuous  convenience 
of  for  the  sake  of  certain  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table  of  the 
opulent  young  sprigs  of  quality.  Many  a  time,  doubtless,  especially 
if  he  bo  a  married  man,  does  he  wish  himself  out  of  his  incongruous 
position,  back  into  his  sergeant-major's  jacket  again.  Then  he  was 
somebody.     Now  he  is  nobody. 

**4.  When  sick,  he  has  good  medical  advice,  with  every  comfort." 
On  this  point  there  is  room  for  considerable  divergence  of  opinion. 
That  within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  marked  amelioration 
in  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  in  the  nursing  and  diet  departments 
of  military  hospitals,  is  happily  beyond  question.  But  it  is  matter 
for  grave  doubt  whether  the  skOl  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
medical  officers  has  improved  in  the  due  ratio  corresponding  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science  in  the  civilian  world.  It  may  be  well  to 
write  plainly  on  this  matter.  A  private  soldier  is  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  generalise  on  such  a  topic  as  this ;  and  I  shall  feel  surer  of  my 
ground  if  I  write  solely  of  \vhat  has  come  under  my  own  persona) 
observation.  So  far  then  as  this  extends  during  a  lengthened  period 
of  service,  my  experience  of  army  surgeons  prompts  me  to  divide  them 
into  four  classes.  First,  able  but  careless  men.  Secondly,  plodding 
careful  men,  who  are  obsolete  and  incapable.  Thirdly,  incapables, 
who  unite  carelessness  with  incapacity.  Fourthly,  able  men,  who 
are  hkewise  careful  and  earnest ; — and  this  last  class  form  a  minority 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  others.     Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to 
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illnsirate  the  several  pecoliarities  of  these  vanons  classes  is  to  detail 
a  ease  or  two  of  whieh  I  am  personally  cognizant,  and  in  corroboration 
of  whieh  I  can  adduce  proof. 

A  man  went  one  morning  to  a  regimental  hospital  complaining  of 
stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  surgeon  in  eharge  admitted  him.  This 
gentleman  was  a  proved  able  medical  man,  but  he  seldom  spent  more 
than  twenty  minutes  per  day  in  the  hospital.  His  hobby  was  to  hunt 
every  day  of  the  week  with  a  stud  consisting  of  two  screws,  and  he 
used  to  run  into  the  hospital  in  the  morning  in  full  hunting  costume, 
and  bustle  round  the  wards  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  cover  side  in  time. 
He  took  no  steps  to  discover  the  seat  of  this  patient's  disease  by 
means  of  instruments,  prescribed  tinct.  ferri  sesquichlor.,  and  in  a 
fortnight  discharged  him  to  his  duty.  The  man  was  no  better.  He 
stuck  to  his  work  for  some  time,  but  was  compelled  through  increasiz^ 
distress  again  to  resort  to  the  hospital.  This  time  the  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment  was  in  charge,  an  example  of  Class  4.  He 
used  instruments  to  advantage,  and  the  man  was  on  the  high  road  to 
cure,  when  the  officer  went  on  a  month's  leave.  A  substitute  tJiaen 
entered  on  the  scene,  a  specimen  of  Class  8,  both  incapable  and 
careless.  He  stigmatised  the  soldier  as  a  maliagerer,  and  peremp- 
torily discharged  him  from  hospital.  The  poor  fellow  returned  to- his 
duty  and  went  on  a  long  march  to  another  station,  but,  utterly  unable 
to  continue  a  soldier,  had  to  seek  the  hospital  a  third  time.  He  was 
now  becoming  a  nuisance,  so  without  any  pretence  at  curative  efforts 
his  name  was  put  down  on  the  invaliding  list;  and  until  the  baaivl 
should  sit  he  was  allowed  to  vegetate  in  hospital  witiiout  ony 
treatment,  in  course  of  time  he  went  up  before  the  invaliding  board, 
a  force  of  investigating  his  conditimi  was  enacted,  and  h4s  discharge 
papers  were  signed.  In  his  hearing  one  of  the  three  wiseaeves  -com- 
posing the  board  remarked  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  he 
would  not  survive  many  months ;  while  another  contended  that  a  care 
was  practicable  through  the  media  of  caustic-tipped  instruments,  and 
quiescent  recumbency  for  months ; — a  method  explodM  forty  years 
ago.  The  discharged  man  came  straight  to  a  London  hospital.  A 
simple  operation  cured  him  radically  in  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  with  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  civilian  surgeon  to  pay  his  expenses  to  visit  his  late  regiment  in 
order  that  he  might  exhibit  himself  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  inva- 
lided him. 

A  young  roughrider  sprained  his  anlde  jumping  from  a  horse,  and 
was  carried  to  hospital.  The  swelling  was  great,  and  the  surgeon 
who  attended  him, — an  example  of  Class  2, — shook  his  head  and 
waited  for  it  to  subside.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  did  he 
come  and  gaze  helplessly  on  the  "  luxation,"  till  at  length  the  young 
fellow,  who  was  sick  of  inaction,  applied  for  a  "  sick  furlough,"  and 
went  to  a  civilian  infirmary.     The  distinguished  surgeons  there  tolil 
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him  they  could  do  nothing  for  him.  It  was,  he  was  informed,  bnt 
a  simple  dislocation,  but  the  socket  of  the  joint  had  filled  up  with 
cartilage,  and  he  was  hopelessly  lame  for  life.  The  once  smart 
young  roughrider  is  now  a  limping  potboy  at  a  Hoxton  public-house. 

A  man  went  into  hospital  with  an  eruption  on  the  head  and  face. 
For  months  he  remained  undergoing  a  variety  of  treatments,  changed 
on  an  average  once  a  week.  He  got  no  better,  but  rather  worse. 
At  last,  in  despair,  he  adopted  a  unique  course.  He  wrote  to 
London  for  a  certain  little  book,  the  production  of  a  surgeon  to  a 
West  End  skin- disease  infirmary,  which  advocates  the  exhibition 
of  arsenic  in  almost  all  disorders  of  this  type.  This  tome  he  bluntly 
presented  to  the  military  surgeon,  who  took  it  with  wonderfully  good 
grace.  Next  morning  the  man  was  on  liquor  pot.  arsonitis,  and  in 
three  months  he  was  cured.  An  epidemic  of  skin  disease  broke  out 
shortly  after  in  the  regiment,  which  was  wholly  cured  by  this 
medicine ;  and  the  enterprising  private  who  sent  his  half-crown  to 
the  London  bookseller  was  reckoned  a  public  benefactor.  But  for 
years  arsenic  has  been  an  acknowledged  specific  in  certain  classes  of 
skin  disorders,  and  surely  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  did  not  argue  much 
for  the  endeavours  of  the  army  surgeon  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  subject  of  pensions  to  men  invalided  while  the  term  of  their 
service  is  yet  incomplete  naturally  occurs  in  this  connection.  These 
are  both  very  small  in  amount,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
allocated  seems  faulty  as  well  as  ill-defined.  The  man  whose  case 
is  mentioned  above  as  discharged  incurable  from  stricture  received 
sixpence  a  day  for  six  months,  notwithstanding  he  had  several  years' 
good  service,  was  to  all  appearance  utterly  incapacitated  from  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  that  the  origin  of  his  disorder  was  distinctl}'^ 
attributable  to  the  horse  exercise  of  a  dragoon.  The  roughrider  had, 
I  believe,  eightpence  a  day  for  three  years.  Such  a  case  as  the  latter 
was  surely  deserving  of  a  life -pension.  The  basis  on  which  in- 
validing pensions  are  assigned  is, — so  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
reasoning  from  results,  personal  character,  and  length  of  service, — 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  disease 
under  which  the  invalid  is  suffering.  Surely  this  is  an  erroneous 
principle.  The  man  whose  disease  is  attributable  to  acts  of  his  ov/n, 
— as  a  large  proportion,  unfortunately,  of  the  private  soldier's  arc, — 
or  which  is  the  "  a^t  of  God,"  to  which  he  would  have  been  equally 
liable  in  civilian  life,  ought  not  to  have  a  claim  to  rank  on  equal 
terms  with  him  whose  incapacity  accrues  by  reason  of  disease  incurred 
**  in  and  by  the  service ;  " — ^that  is,  having  an  origin  distinctly  traceable 
to  military  causes.  Among  the  latter  fall  to  bo  included  not  only 
injuries,  such  as  kicks  and  falls  from  horses,  hernia  in  the  dragoon, 
and  all  accidents  not  the  result  of  carelessness,  but  also  angina 
pectoris  traceable  to  the  pressure  of  the  knapsack,  bronchial  afifcc- 
tions  arising  from  exposure   to   night    duties,  and    so    on.     Tho 
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tcclinical  phrase,  "  in  and  by  the  service,"  ought  to  be  the  watchword 
of  every  invalid  pension  board,  taking,  of  course,  into  consideration 
character  and  length  of  service.  At  present  the  two  latter  seem  to  be 
the  governing  influences,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  any  governing 
influence  exists  at  all. 

**  6.  After  twelve  years'  service  he  can  leave  the  army." 

It  is  something  irresistibly  comic  to  find  inserted  in  the  midst  of 
a  list  of  the  boons  which  make  the  lot  of  the  private  soldier  such 
an  enviable  one,  the  quaint  announcement  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
foilego  them  all,  and  throw  up  his  profession  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  as  a  sort  of  crowning  advantage.  Just  as  if  one  were  to  write 
a  book  recounting  the  delights  of  human  existence,  which  should 
culminate  in  the  words,  **  And  the  best  of  it  is,  there  is  no  law  against 
committing  suicide."  However,  the  veracity  of  the  assertion  is  un- 
questionable. The  mischief  is,  the  ''can"  cuts  two  ways.  The 
soldier  may,  indeed,  of  his  free  will  terminate  his  engagement  at  the 
expiry  of  twelve  years  ;  but  then,  too,  the  army  authorities  can  termi- 
nate it  for  him  against  his  will.  He  may  have  spent  and  been  spent  in 
the  service  till  his  twelfth  year  is  up,  and  then,  because  he  is  unfit  for 
farther  service,  he  may  be  turned  adrift  without  so  much  as  thanks. 
If  he  be  medically  unfit  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  years,  he  goes  away 
without  the  temporary  pension  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  he 
become  so  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  service.  Nay,  there  is 
frequently  much  ingenuity  manifested  in  keeping  a  ''done"  man 
hanging  on  till  his  full  time  is  up,  rather  than  invalid  him  in  his 
tenth  or  eleventh  year  with  a  temporary  pension.  The  economy  is 
ludicrously  fallacious,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an  inefficient  drawing  full 
pay  in  the  service  costs  the  country  more  than  the  value  of  his  pen- 
sion ;  but  the  plan  keeps  down  the  pension-roll,  and  is  habitually 
in  use.  Surely,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  "take  on"  again  for  a 
second  term  at  the  expiry  of  his  first,  and  is  debarred  from  doing  so 
by  medical  unfitness,  provided  that  unfitness  results  "  in  and  by  the 
service,"  he  should  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  something  more  than  an 
empty  conge. 

"  6.  After  the  first  eight  years'  service,  should  he  feel  inclined,  he 
may  give  notice  of  his  wish  to  remain  twenty-one  years  as  a  soldier, 
and  if  permitted  by  his  commanding  officer  to  enter  into  such  further 
engagement,  he  will  from  that  date  receive  an  additional  penny  a 
day." 

Whoever  invented  this  device  knew  the  private  soldier  to  the 
backbone.  He  is  not  prone  to  re-inlist  on  the  expiry  of  his  twelve 
years,  if  we  wait  till  then  before  we  ask  him.  He  wants  to  go  and 
eee  the  world  outside  the  barracks,  and,  knowing  that  to-morrow  he 
will  be  free  to  do  so,  the  blandishments  of  the  colonel  and  adjutant  fall 
unheeded  on  his  ear.  But  get  at  him  with  good  arguments  while  he 
has  yet  four  years  to  serve.     Perhaps  he  is  on  short  pay,  and  the 
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additional  penny  proffered  is  a  strong  temptation.  Essentially  the 
rererse  of  a  prospective  man,  he  argues  thus : — **  I  may  be  dead 
before  my  four  years  are  up,  or  a  thousand  things  may  happen.  Four 
years  are  a  long  look  forward,  and  this  present  penny  is  a  tangible 
consideration."  So  he  clenches  the  bargain.  There  is  intense 
acuteness  in  the  device,  but  it  is  quite  legitimate ;  and  the  Horse 
Guards  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  marked  success  which  has 
crowned  their  astuteness. 

''  7.  After  the  soldier  has  completed  twenty-^one  years'  service,  he  is 
discharged  with  a  pension  for  life.*' 

Under  this  head  falls  to  be  noticed  on  incidental  hardship  which  is 
creating  much  discontent  in  cavalry  regiments.     Prior  to  a  warrant 
issued  on,  I  think,  the  1st  of  June,  1866,  the  cavalry  soldier's  full 
term  of  service  was  twenty-four  years,  in  two  equal  portions  of  twelve 
years.     At  that  date  the  second  period  was  shortened  to  nine  years, 
making  the  complement  twenty-one  years ;  and  all  cavahry  soldiers 
whose  first  term  of  service  was  then  unexpired  were  at  liberty  to 
re-engage  for  the  shorter  period.     The  warrant  was  only  prospective, 
and  had  no  retrospective  effect.     Now,  let  us  assume  that  two  men. 
Bill  Bridoonand  Jack  Martingale,  enlisted  in  the  month  of  May,  1851. 
Honest  Bridoon  soldiers  along  steadily,  never  loses  a  day,  and  com- 
pletes his  period  of  service  in  the  month  of  May,  1868.     He  has 
taken  on  again  on  the  old  Act,  and, — untouched  by  the  operation  of 
the  new  warrant, — has  to  complete  a  second  period  of  twelve  years, 
which  will  end  in  May,  1875.     Martingale,  again,  is  a  bad  lot, — 
deserts  and  is  recaptured,  spends  months  in  jail,  and,  in  fine,  has  lost 
three  years  and  one  month's  service  ere  his  first  term  is  completed. 
Thus, — having  to  make  up  the  lost  service, — it  is  not  finished  till  the 
month  of  June,  1866,  when  the  rascal  is  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
warrant,  triumphantly  re- enlists  for  the  shorter  period  of  nine  years, 
and  becomes  entitled  to  his  pension  with  but  twenty-one  years'  good 
service  on  the  very  day  honest  Bridoon  can  claim  his,  after  his  twenty- 
four  years*  uninterrupted  good  conduct.     Suppose,  again,  my  first  term 
of  service  expired  on  the  81st  day  of  May,  1866.     If  I  re-engaged,  I 
must  have  done  so  for  twelve  more  years  ;  whereas  my  chum,  whose 
first  term  of  service  did  not  expire  till  one  day  later,  might  have  re- 
engaged for  the  shorter  period  of  nine  years,  and  thus  would  become 
entitled  to  his  life-pension  three  years  before  me.     In  the  former  of 
these  cases  a  positive  premium  is  given  on  bad  conduct ;  in  the  latter 
a  hardship  is  certainly  involved.      Were  the  terms  of  the  warrant 
alluded  to  amended  so  as  to  have  at  least  a  modified  retrospective 
effect,  the  arrangement  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  in  all  our 
cavalry  regiments. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  upon  Articles  8  and  9.  Article  10  is 
chiefly  recapitulatory,  and  demands  little  comment,  although  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  subsistence" 
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derivable  from  one  shilling  and  a  penny  per  day,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum pension  of  the  private  soldier. 

In  the  conclading  remarks  of  the  circular,  <'No  labouring  man,  and 
very  few  workmen,  can  feel  sure  of  greater  advantages  than  those 
now  held  out  to  the  good  soldier,  especially  as  regards  the  three 
important  items  of  lodgings,  food,  and  clothing,"  would  Ue  the  pith 
of  the  whole  question,  providing  the  soldier  and  "  the  labouring  man 
and  workman  "  were  on  an  even  keel.  But  are  they  ?  I  put  out  of  view 
in  the  comparison  the  off-chance  which  the  soldier  risks  of  being  made 
a  live  target  of.  The  civilian  is  indeed  amenable  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade,  and  may  bo  hard  put  to  it  when  times  are  bad ;  but  then 
ho  is  open  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  rebound.  He  can  marry  when 
he  pleases,  and  have  a  homo  of  his  own,  *'  wi*  a'  his  bairns  aboot 
him,"  as  the  Scotch  song  says.  When  he  has  earned  his  wages,  he 
has  no  centurion  perpetually  saying  to  him,  *'  Do  this,**  so  that  ho 
must  do  it.  He  may  rise  beyond  the  sphere  he  was  bom  to ;  he  may 
shift  his  quarters  at  discretion ;  he  may  emigrate  if  ho  sees  a  chance ; 
he  is  essentially  a  free  Briton ; — and  if  he  comes  to  the  worst,  he  can 
still  enlist.  It  is  engrafted  into  the  very  core  of  the  soldier*s  life  that 
ho  shall  not  be  for  one  moment  a  free  agent.  His  broad  may  be  certain 
and  his  cup  secure  ;  but  they  have  not  the  sweet  flavour  imparted 
by  a  man's  working  for  his  own  hand.  Let  optimists  and  Utopians 
say  what  they  will,  the  private  soldier,  except  when  the  joy-bells  are 
ringing  for  victory,  is  still  a  social  pariah  in  the  homes  of  merry 
England.  I  have  tried  it  and  know  it.  The  red-jacket,  with  a  spark  of 
sensitiveness,  feels  bitterly  every  day  the  truth  of  what  I  write.  Your 
citizen  will  throw  him  a  glass  of  ale,  and  put  a  few  half- pitying,  half- 
contemptuous  questions  to  him  while  he  drinks  it ;  but  will  he  dream 
of  taking  him  into  the  bosom  of  his  family  ?  To  be  just,  the  fault 
may  lie  at  the  soldier's  door ;  but  the  fact  stands,  and  ought  to  go  in 
the  scale  when  a  balance  is  being  taken.  Then,  where  is  the  soldier's 
privacy  ?  Were  I  not  on  furlough  now,  under  what  circumstances 
should  I  be  writing  this  article, — ^if,  indeed,  the  undertaking  were  a 
practicable  one  at  all  ?  A  fellow  might  be  howling  a  "  blue  "  song 
at  my  ear ;  a  couple  might  be  engaged  in  a  lively  wrestling  match  in 
my  immediate  rear ;  while  another  man  would  probably  be  cleaning 
a  pair  of  spurs  on  the  common  form,  and  the  jar  would  not  conduce 
to  an  improvement  in  my  caligraphy.  Talk  of  the  soldier's  "  home  I " 
If  he  is  single,  it  is  Bedlam ;  if  he  is  married,  it  is  hell.  But  I  put 
the  latter  hypothesis  out  of  view  altogether.  The  man  who  marries 
in  the  service,  as  the  arrangements  for  married  couples  are  now  con- 
stituted, insults  manhood  and  outrages  womanhood.  The  com- 
parison between  the  lifo  of  the  soldier  and  that  of  the  civilian  must 
not  be  wholly  based  on  a  pounds- shillings- and-pence  estimate,  or 
even  on  the  ^'  three  important  items  of  lodgings,  food,  and  clothing." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB   WILLINOFORD  BULL, 

Phineas  lefl  London  by  a  night  mail  train  on  Easter  Sunday,  and 
found  himself  at  the  Willingford  Bull  about  half  an  hour  after  mid- 
night. Lord  Chiltem  was  up  and  waiting  for  him,  and  supper  was 
on  the  table.  The  Willingford  Bull  was  an  English  inn  of  the  old 
stamp,  which  had  now,  in  these  latter  years  of  railway  travelling, 
ceased  to  have  a  road  business, — for  there  were  no  travellers  on  the 
road,  and  but  little  posting, — ^but  had  acquired  a  new  trade  as  a  depot 
for  hunters  and  hunting  men.  The  landlord  let  out  horses  and  kept 
hunting  stables,  and  the  house  was  generally  filled  from  the  beginning 
of  November  till  the  middle  of  April.  Then  it  became  a  desert  in  the 
summer,  and  no  guests  were  seen  there,  till  the  pink  coats  flocked 
down  again  into  the  shires. 

"  How  many  days  do  you  mean  to  give  us  ?  "  said  Lord  Chiltcrn, 
as  he  helped  his  friend  to  a  devilled  leg  of  a  turkey. 

**  I  must  go  back  on  Wednesday,"  said  Phineas. 

**  That  means  Wednesday  night.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
We've  the  Cottesmore  to-morrow.  We'll  get  into  Tailby's  country  on 
Tuesday,  and  Fitzwilliam  will  be  only  twelve  miles  oflf  on  Wednesday. 
Wo  shall  be  rather  short  of  horses." 

"  Pray  don't  let  me  put  you  out.  I  can  hire  something  here,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  You  won*t  put  me  out  at  all.  There'll  be  three  between  us  each 
day,  and  we'll  run  our  luck.  The  horses  have  gone  on  to  Empingham 
for  to-morrow.  Tailby  is  rather  a  way  off, — at  Somerby ;  but  we'll 
manage  it.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  get  back  to 
Stamford  by  rail.  On  Wednesday  we  shall  have  everything  very 
comfortable.  They're  out  beyond  Stilton  and  will  draw  home  our  way. 
I've  planned  it  all  out.  I've  a  trap  with  a  fast  stepper,  and  if  we 
start  to-morrow  at  half-past  nine,  we  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time.  You 
shall  ride  Meg  Merriles,  and  if  she  don't  carry  you,  you  may  shoot 
her." 

"  Is  she  one  of  the  pulling  ones  ?  " 

"  She  is  heavy  in  hand  if  you  are  heavy  at  her,  but  leave  her 
mouth  alone  and  she'll  go  like  flowing  water.  You'd  hotter  not  ride 
more  in  a  crowd  than  you  can  help.     Now,  what'll  you  drink  ?  " 

They  sat  up  half  the  night   smoking  and  talking,  and  Phlncae 
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learned  more  about  Lord  Gbiltem  then  than  ever  he  had  learned 
before.  There  was  brandy  and  water  before  them,  but  neither  of  them 
drank.  Lord  Chiltem,  indeed,  had  a  pint  of  beer  by  his  side  from 
which  he  sipped  occasionally.  *'  I've  taken  to  beer,"  he  said,  *'  as 
being  the  best  drink  going.  When  a  man  hxmts  six  days  a  week  he 
can  afford  to  drink  beer.  I'm  on  an  allowance, — three  pints  a  day. 
That's  not  too  much  ?  " 

**  And  you  drink  nothing  else  ?  ** 

"  Nothing  when  I'm  alone, — except  a  little  cherry-brandy  when  I'm 
out.  I  never  cared  for  drink ; — ^nevcr  in  my  life.  I  do  like  excite- 
ment, and  have  been  less  careful  than  I  ought  to  have  been  as  to 
what  it  has  come  from.  I  could  give  up  drink  to-morrow,  without  a 
struggle, — if  it  were  worth  my  while  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it. 
And  it's  the  same  with  gambling.  I  never  do  gamble  now,  because  I've 
got  no  money  ;  but  I  own  I  like  it  better  than  anything  in  the  world. 
While  you  are  at  it,  there  is  life  in  it." 
'*  You  should  take  to  politics,  Ghiltem.*' 

''And  I  would  have  done  so,  but  my  father  would  not  help  me. 
Never  mind,  we  will  not  talk  about  him.  How  does  Laura  get  on 
with  her  husband  ?  " 

**  Very  happily,  I  should  say." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  Her  temper  is  too  much 
like  mine  to  allow  her  to  be  happy  with  such  a  log  of  wood  as  Robert 
Kennedy.  It  is  such  men  as  he  who  drive  me  out  of  the  pale  of 
decent  life.  If  that  is  decency,  I'd  sooner  be  indecent.  You  mark 
my  words.  They'll  come  to  grief.  She'll  never  be  able  to  stand  it." 
*<  I  should  think  she  had  her  own  way  in  everjrthing,"  said  Phineas. 
'<  No,  no.  Though  he's  a  prig,  he's  a  man  ;  and  she  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  drive  him." 

**  But  she  may  bend  him." 

'*  Not  an  inch  ; — ^that  is  if  I  understand  his  character.  I  suppose 
you  see  a  good  deal  of  them  ?  " 

**  Yes, — ^pretty  well.  I'm  not  there  so  often  as  I  used  to  be  in  the 
Square." 

'*  You  get  sick  of  it,  I  suppose.  I  should.  Do  you  see  my  father 
often  ?  '* 

"  Only  occasionally.     He  is  always  very  civil  when  I  do  see  him." 
''He  is  the  very  pink  of  civility  when  he  pleases,  but  the  most 
unjust  man  I  ever  met." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  that." 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  Earl's  son,  "  and  all  from  lack  of  judgment 
to  discern  the  truth.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  on  insufficient 
proof,  and  then  nothing  will  turn  him.  He  thinks  well  of  you, — 
would  probably  believe  your  word  on  any  indifferent  subject  without 
thought  of  a  doubt ;  but  if  you  were  to  tell  him  that  I  didn't  get 
drunk  every  night  of  my  life  and  spend  most  of  my  time  in  thrashing 
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policemen,  he  would  not  believe  yon.  He  wonld  smile  incredoloosly 
and  make  yon  a  little  bow.     I  can  see  him  do  it." 

**  You  are  too  hard  on  Lim,  Chiltem." 

**  He  has  been  too  hard  on  me,  I  know.  Is  Violet  Effingham  still 
in  Grosvenor  Place  ?  " 

"  No ;  she's  with  Lady  Baldock." 

**  That  old  grandmother  of  evil  has  come  to  town, — has  she  ? 
Poor  Violet  I  When  we  were  young  together  we  used  to  have  such 
fun  about  that  old  woman." 

<*  The  old  woman  is  an  ally  of  mine  now,"  said  Phineas. 

«  You  make  allies  everywhere.  You  know  Violet  Effingham,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.     I  know  her." 

'^  Don't  you  think  her  very  charming,"  said  Lord  Ghiltem. 

*^  Exceedingly  charming." 

*'  I  have  asked  that  girl  to  marry  me  three  times,  and  I  shall  never 
ask  her  again.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  man  shouldn't  go. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  would  be  a  good  marriage.  Li  the 
first  place,  her  money  would  be  serviceable.  Then  it  would  heal 
matters  in  our  family,  for  my  father  is  as  prejudiced  in  her  favour  as  he 
is  against  me.  And  I  love  her  dearly.  I've  loved  her  all  my  life, — 
since  I  used  to  buy  cakes  for  her.     But  I  shall  never  ask  her  again." 

**  I  would  if  I  were  you,"  said  Phineas, — ^hardly  knowing  what  it 
might  be  best  for  him  to  say. 

**  No ;  I  never  will.  But  I'll  tell  you  what.  I  shall  get  into  some 
desperate  scrape  about  her.  Of  course  she'll  marry,  and  that  soon. 
Then  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself.  When  I  hear  that  she  is 
engaged  I  shall  go  and  quarrel  with  the  man,  and  kick  him, — or  get 
kicked.  All  the  world  will  turn  against  me,  and  I  shall  be  called  a 
wild  beast." 

<*  A  dog  in  the  manger  is  what  you  should  be  called." 

** Exactly; — ^but  how  is  a  man  to  help  it?  If  you  loved  a  girl, 
could  you  see  another  man  take  her  ?  "  Phineas  remembered  of  course 
that  he  had  lately  come  through  this  ordeal.  '^  It  is  as  though  he  were 
to  come  and  put  his  hand  upon  me,  and  wanted  my  own  heart  out  of 
me.  Though  I  have  no  property  in  her  at  all,  no  right  to  her, — 
though  she  never  gave  me  a  word  of  encouragement,  it  is  as  though 
she  were  the  most  private  thing  in  the  world  to  me.  I  should  be  half 
mad,  and  in  my  madness  I  could  not  master  the  idea  that  I  was  being 
robbed.    I  shoiild  resent  it  as  a  personal  interference." 

« I  suppose  it  will  come  to  that  if  you  give  her  up  yourself,"  said 
Phineas. 

''  It  is  no  question  of  giving  up.  Of  course  I  cannot  make  her 
marry  me.     Light  another  cigar,  old  fellow." 

Phineas,  as  he  lit  the  other  cigar,  remembered  that  he  owed  a  certain 
duty  in  this  matter  to  Lady  Laura.     She  had  commissioned  him  to. 
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persnade  her  brother  that  his  snit  with  Yiolet  Effingham  woold  not  be 
hopeless,  if  he  cotdd  only  restrain  himself  in  his  mode  of  conducting 
it.  Phineas  was  disposed  to  do  his  duty,  although  he  feliit  to  be 
very  hard  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  be  eloquent  against  his 
own  interest.  He  had  been  thinking  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
how  he  must  bear  himself  if  it  might  turn  out  that  he  should  be  the 
man  whom  Lord  Chiltem  was  resolved  to  kick.  He  looked  at  his 
friend  and  host,  and  became  aware  that  a  kicking-match  with  such  a  one 
would  not  be  pleasant  pastime.  Nevertheless,  he  would  be  happy 
enough  to  be  subject  to  Lord  Chiltem*s  wrath  for  such  a  reason.  He 
would  do  his  duty  by  Lord  Chiltem ;  and  then,  when  that  had  been 
adequately  done,  he  woiild,  if  occasion  served,  fight  a  battle  for  himself. 

'*  You  are  too  sudden  with  her,  OhHtem,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

*^  What  do  you  mean  by  too  sudden  ?'*  said  Lord  Chiltem,  almost 
angrOy. 

''You  frighten  her  by  being  so  impetuous.  Yon  rush  at  her  as 
though  you  wanted  to  conquer  her  by  a  single  blow.*' 

*'  So  I  do." 

"  You  should  bo  more  gentle  with  her.  You  should  give  her  time 
to  find  out  whether  she  likes  you  or  not." 

<'  She  has  known  me  all  her  life,  and  has  found  that  out  long  ago. 
Not  but  what  you  are  right.  I  know  you  are  right.  Only  you  can't 
alter  a  man's  nature.  If  I  were  you,  and  had  your  skill  in  pleasing, 
I  should  drop  soft  words  into  her  ear  till  I  had  caught  her.  But  I 
have  no  gifts  in  that  way.  I  am  as  awkward  as  a  pig  at  what  is  called 
flirting.  And  I  have  an  accursed  pride  which  stands  in  my  own  light. 
If  she  were  in  tiiis  house  this  moment,  and  if  I  knew  she  were  to  bo 
had  for  asking,  I  don't  think  I  could  bring  myself  to  ask  again.  But 
we'll  go  to  bed.  It's  half-past  two,  and  we  must  be  off  at  half-past 
nine,  if  we're  to  be  at  Exton  Park  gates  at  eleven." 

Phineas,  as  he  went  upstairs,  assured  himself  that  he  had  done  his 
duty.  If  there  ever  should  come  to  be  anything  between  him  and  Yiolet 
Effingham,  Lord  Chiltem  might  quarrel  with  him, — ^might  probably 
attempt  that  kicking  encounter  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, — ^but 
nobody  could  justly  say  that  he  had  not  behaved  honourably  to  his  friend. 

On  the  next  morning  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  scurry,  as  there 
always  is  on  such  occasions,  and  the  two  men  got  off  about  ten 
minutes  aflier  time.  But  Lord  Chiltem  drove  hard,  and  they  reached 
the  meet  before  the  master  had  moved  off.  They  had  a  fair  day's 
sport  with  the  Cottesmore ;  and  Phineas,  though  he  found  that  Meg 
Merriles  did  require  a  good  deal  of  riding,  went  through  his  day's  work 
with  credit.  He  had  been  riding  since  he  was  a  child,  as  is  the 
custom  with  all  bo3rs  in  Munster,  and  had  an  Irishman's  natural  apti- 
tude for  jumping.  When  they  got  back  to  the  Willingford  Bull  he 
felt  pleased  with  the  day  and  rather  proud  of  himself.  <<  It  wasn't 
fast,  you  know,"  said  Chiltem,  ''  and  I  don't  call  that  a  stiff  country. 
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Besides,  Meg  is  very  handy  when  yon've  got  her  out  of  the  crowd. 
You  shall  ride  Bonehreaker  to-morrow  at  Somerhy,  and  you'll  find 
that  better  fan." 

"  Bonehreaker  ?  Haven't  I  heard  you  say  he  rushes  like  mischief?" 

**  Well,  he  does  rush.  But,  by  George  !  you  want  a  horse  to  rush  in 
that  country.  When  you  have  to  go  right  through  four  or  five  feet  of 
stiff  green  wood,  like  a  bullet  through  a  target,  yon  want  a  htUe  force, 
or  you're  apt  to  be  left  up  a  tree." 

*'  And  what  do  you  ride  ?" 

**  A  brute  I  never  put  my  leg  on  yet.  He  was  sent  down  to  Wilcox 
here,  out  of  Lincolnshire,  because  they  couldn't  get  anybody  to  ride 
him  there.  They  say  he  goes  with  his  head  up  in  the  air,  and  won't 
look  at  a  fence  that  isn't  as  high  as  his  breast.  But  I  think  ho'U  do 
here.  I  never  saw  a  better  made  beast,  or  one  with  more  power. 
Do  you  look  at  his  shoulders.  He's  to  be  had  for  seventy  pounds, 
and  these  are  the  sort  of  horses  I  like  to  buy." 

Again  they  dined  alone,  and  Lord  Olultem  explained  to  Phineas 
that  he  rarely  associated  with  the  men  of  either  of  the  hunts  in  which 
he  rode.  ''  There  is  a  set  of  fellows  down  here  who  are  poison  to  me, 
and  there  is  another  set,  and  I  am  poison  to  them.  Everybody  is 
very  civil,  as  you  see,  but  I  have  no  associates.  And  gradually  I  am 
getting  to  have  a  reputation  as  though  I  were  the  devil  himself.  I 
think  I  shall  come  out  next  year  dressed  entirely  in  black." 

**  Are  you  not  ^^Tong  to  give  way  to  that  kind  of  thing  ?** 

''  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do?  I  can't  make  civil  little  speeches. 
When  once  a  man  gets  a  reputation  as  an  ogre,  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  drop  it.  I  could  have  a  score  of  men  here  every 
day  if  I  liked  it, — ^my  title  would  do  that  for  me ; — ^but  they  would  be 
men  I  should  loathe,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  tell  them  so,  even 
though  I  did  not  mean  it.  Bonehreaker,  and  the  new  horse,  and 
another,  went  on  at  twelve  to-day.  You  must  expect  hard  work 
to-morrow,  as  I  daresay  we  shan't  be  home  before  eight." 

The  next  day's  meet  was  in  Leicestershire,  not  far  from  Melton,  and 
they  started  early.  Phineas,  to  tell  the  truth  of  him,  was  rather  afraid 
of  Bonehreaker,  and  looked  forward  to  the  probability  of  an  accident. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  nobody  had  a  better  right  to  risk 
his  neck.  **  We'll  put  a  gag  on  'im,"  said  the  groom,  "and  you'll 
ride  'im  in  a  ring, — so  that  you  may  wellnigh  break  his  jaw ;  but  ho 
is  a  rum  un,  sir."  **  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Phineas.  **  He'll  take  all 
that,"  said  the  groom.  **  Just  let  him  have  his  own  way  at  every- 
thing," said  Lord  Chiltem,  as  they  moved  away  from  the  meet  io 
Pickwell  Gorse  ;  **  and  if  you'll  only  sit  on  his  back,  he'll  carry  you 
through  as  safe  as  a  church."  Phineas  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  counsels  of  the  master  and  of  the  groom  were  very  different. 
"  My  idea  is,"  continued  Lord  Chiltem,  **that  in  hunting  you  should 
always  avoid  a  crowd.     I  don't  think  a  horse  is  worth  riding  that 
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will  go  in  a  crowd.  It's  just  liko  yachting  ; — you  should  have  plenty 
of  sea-room.  If  you*re  to  pull  your  horso  up  at  every  fence  till 
somebody  else  is  over,  I  think  you'd  better  come  out  on  a  donkey." 
And  so  they  went  away  to  Pickwell  Gorso. 

There  were  over  two  hundred  men  out,  and  Phineas  began  to  think 
that  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  A  crowd  in  a  fast 
run  no  doubt  quickly  becomes  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult,  especially  for  a  stranger,  to  free  himself  from 
the  rush  at  the  first  start.  Lord  Chiltem's  horse  plunged  about  so 
violently,  as  they  stood  on  a  little  hill- side  looking  down  upon  the 
cover,  Uiat  he  was  obliged  to  take  him  to  a  distance,  and  Phineas 
followed  him.  **  K  he  breaks  down  wind,"  said  Lord  Chiltem,  "  we 
can't  be  better  than  we  are  here.  If  he  goes  up  wind,  he  must  turn 
before  long,  and  we  shall  be  all  right.'*  As  he  spoke  an  old  hound 
opened  true  and  sharp, — an  old  hound  whom  all  the  pack  believed, — 
and  in  a  moment  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  fox  had  been  found. 
"  There  are  not  above  eight  or  nine  acres  in  it,"  said  Lord  Chiltem, 
^'  and  he  can't  hang  long.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  uneasy  brute 
as  this  in  your  life  ?  But  I  feel  certain  he'll  go  well  when  he  gets 
away." 

Phineas  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  horse  to  think  much 
of  that  on  which  Lord  Chiltem  was  mounted.  Bonebreaker,  the  very 
moment  that  he  heard  the  old  hound's  note,  stretched  out  his  head, 
and  put  his  mouth  upon  the  bit,  and  began  to  tremble  in  every 
muscle.  <*  He's  a  great  deal  more  anxious  for  it  than  you  and  I  are," 
said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  I  see  they've  given  you  that  gag.  But  don't  you 
ride  him  on  it  till  he  wants  it.  Give  him  lots  of  room,  and  he'll  go  in 
the  snaffle."  All  which  caution  made  Phineas  think  that  any  insurance 
office  would  charge  very  dear  on  his  life  at  the  present  moment. 

The  fox  took  two  rings  of  the  gorse,  and  then  he  went, — ^up  wind. 
**  It's  not  a  vixen,  I'll  swear,"  said  Lord  Chiltem.  **  A  vixen  in  cub 
never  went  away  like  that  yet.  Now  then,  Finn,  my  boy,  keep  to 
the  right."  And  Lord  Chiltem,  with  the  horse  out  of  Lincolnshire, 
went  away  across  the  brow  of  the  hill,  leaving  the  hounds  to  the 
left,  and  selected,  as  his  point  of  exit  into  the  next  field,  a  stiff  rail, 
which,  had  there  been  an  accident,  must  have  put  a  very  wide  margin 
of  ground  between  the  rider  and  his  horse.  ''  Go  hard  at  your  fences, 
and  then  you'll  fall  clear,"  he  had  said  to  Phineas.  I  don't  think, 
however,  that  he  would  have  ridden  at  the  rail  as  ho  did,  but  that 
there  was  no  help  for  him.  **  The  brate  began  in  his  own  way,  and 
carried  on  after  in  the  same  fashion  all  through,"  he  said  afterwards. 
Phineas  took  the  fence  a  little  lower  down,  and  what  it  was  at  which 
he  rode  ho  never  knew.  Bonebreaker  sailed  over  it,  whatever  it  was, 
and  he  soon  found  himseff  by  his  friend's  side. 

Tho  mck  of  the  men  wore  lower  down  than  our  two  heroes,  and 
iLere  were  others  far  away  to  tho  loft,  and  othei-s,  again,  who  had 
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been  at  the  end  of  the  gorse,  and  were  now  behind.  Our  friends  were 
not  near  the  hounds,  not  within  two  fields  of  them,  but  the  hounds 
were  below  them,  and  therefore  oould  be  seen.  '<  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  they'll  be  round  upon  us,"  Lord  Chiltem  said.  **  How 
the  deuce  is  one  to  help  being  in  a  hurry  ?  "  said  Phineas,  who  was 
doing  his  very  best  to  ride  Bonebreaker  with  the  snaffle,  but  had 
already  began  to  feel  that  Bonebreaker  cared  nothing  for  that  weak 
instrument.  "  By  George,  I  should  like  to  change  with  you,"  said 
Lord  Chiltem.  The  Lincolnshire  horse  was  going  along  with  his 
head  very  low,  boring  as  he  galloped,  but  throwing  his  neek  up  at 
his  fences,  just  when  he  ought  to  have  kept  himself  steady.  After 
this,  though  Phineas  kept  near  Lord  Chiltem  throughout  the  run, 
they  were  not  again  near  enough  to  exchange  words ;  and,  indeed, 
they  had  but  little  breath  for  such  purpose. 

Lord  Chiltem  rode  still  a  little  in  advance,  and  Phineas,  knowing 
his  friend's  partiality  for  solitude  when  taking  his  fences,  kept  a  little 
to  his  left.  He  began  to  find  that  Bonebreaker  knew  pretty  well 
what  he  was  about.  As  for  not  using  the  gag  rein,  that  was  im- 
possible* When  a  horse  puts  out  what  strength  he  has  against  a  man's 
arm,  a  man  must  put  out  what  strength  he  has  against  the  horse's 
mouth.  Bnt  Bonebreaker  was  cunning,  and  had  had  a  gag  rein  on 
before.  He  contracted  his  lip  here,  and  bent  out  his  jaw  there,  till 
he  had  settled  it  to  his  mind,  and  then  went  away  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  smashing  through  big, 
high-gro\vn  ox-fences,  and  by  degrees  his  rider  came  to  feel  that  if 
there  was  nothing  worse  coming,  the  fun  was  not  bad. 

The  fox  ran  up  wind .  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  as  Lord  Chiltem 
had  prophesied,  and  then  turned, — ^not  to  the  right,  as  would  best 
have  served  him  and  Phineas,  but  to  the  left, — ^so  that  they  were  forced 
to  make  their  way  through  the  ruck  of  horses  before  they  could  place 
themselves  again.  Phineas  found  himself  crossing  a  road,  in  and  out  of 
it,  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  for  a  while  he  lost  sight  of  Lord 
Chiltom.  But  in  tmth  he  was  leading  now,  whereas  Lord  Chiltem 
had  led  before.  The  two  horses  having  been  together  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  the  previous  day,  were  willing  enough  to  remain  in  com- 
pany, if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  They  both  crossed  the  road, 
not  very  £ar  from  each  other,  going  in  and  out  amidst  a  crowd  of 
horses,  and  before  long  were  again  placed  well,  now  having  the  hunt  on 
their  right,  whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  on  their  left.  They  went  over 
largo  pasture  fields,  and  Phineas  began  to  think  that  as  long  as  Bone- 
breaker would  be  able  to  go  through  the  thick  grown-up  hedges,  all 
would  bo  right.  Now  and  again  he  came  to  a  cut  fence,  a  fence  that 
had  been  cut  and  laid,  and  these  were  not  so  pleasant.  Force  was 
not  sufficient  for  them,  and  they  admitted  of  a  mistake.  But  the 
horse,  though  he  would  rush  at  them  unpleasantly,  took  them  when 
they  came  without  touching  thom.     It  might  bo  all  right  yet, — unless 
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the  beast  sbonld  tire  witli  him ;  and  then,  Phineas  thought,  a  mis- 
fortune might  probably  occur.  He  remembered,  as  he  flew  over  one 
such  impediment,  that  he  rode  a  stone  heavier  than  his  friend.  At 
the  end  of  forty-five  minutes  Bonebreaker  also  might  become  cware 
of  the  fact. 

The  hounds  were  running  well  in  sight  to  their  right,  and  Phineas 
began  to  feel  some  of  that  pride  which  a  man  indulges  when  he 
becomes  aware  that  he  has  taken  his  place  comfortably,  has  left  the 
squad  behind,  and  is  going  well.  There  were  men  nearer  the  hounds 
than  he  was,  but  he  was  near  enough  even  for  ambition.  There  had 
already  been  enough  of  the  run  tp  make  him  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
''  good  thing,"  and  enough  to  make  him  aware  also  that  probably  it 
might  be  too  good.  When  a  run  is  over,  men  are  very  apt  to  regret 
the  termination,  who  a  minute  or  two  before  were  anxiously  longing 
that  the  hounds  might  pull  down  their  game.  To  finish  well  is  every- 
thing in  hunting.  To  have  led  for  over  an  hour  is  nothing,  let  the 
pace  and  country  have  been  what  they  might,  if  you  fall  away  during 
the  last  half  mile.  '  Therefore  it  is  that  those  behind  hope  that  the 
fox  may  make  this  or  that  cover,  while  the  forward  men  long  to  see 
him  turned  over  in  every  field.  To  ride  to  hounds  is  very  glorious ; 
but  to  have  ridden  to  hounds  is  more  glorious  still.  They  had  now 
crossed  another  road,  and  a  larger  one,  and  had  got  into  .a  somewhat 
closer  country.  The  fields  were  not  so  big,  and  the  fences  were  not 
60  high.  Phineas  got  a  moment  to  look  about  him,  and  saw  Lord 
Chiltem  riding  without  his  cap.  He  was  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
his  eyes  seemed  to  glare,  and  he  was  tugging  at  his  horse  with  all  his 
might.  But  the  animal  seemed  still  to  go  with  perfect  command  of 
strength,  and  Phineas  had  too  much  work  on  his  own  hands  to  think 
of  offering  Quixotic  assistance  to  any  one  else.  He  saw  some  one, 
a  farmer,  as  he  thought,  speak  to  Lord  Chiltem  as  they  rode  close 
together ;  but  Chiltem  only  shook  his  head  and  pulled  at  his  horse. 

There  were  brooks  in  those  parts.  The  river  Eye  forms  itself 
thereabouts,  or  some  of  its  tributaries  do  so ;  and  these  tributaries, 
though  small  as  rivers,  are  considerable  to  men  on  one  side  who  are 
called  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  to  place  themselves  quickly 
on  the  other.  Phineas  knew  nothing  of  these  brooks;  but  Bone- 
breaker  had  gone  gallantly  over  two,  and  now  that  there  came  a  third 
in  the  way,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  might  go  gallantly  over  that 
also.  Phineas,  at  any  rate,  had  no  power  to  decide  otherwise.  As 
long  as  the  brute  would  go  straight  with  him  he  could  sit  him  ;^  but 
he  had  long  given  up  the  idea  of  having  a  will  of  his  own.  Indeed, 
till  he  was  within  twenty  yards  of  the  brook,  he  did  not  see  that  it 
was  lai-ger  than  the  others.  He  looked  round,  and  there  was  Chiltem 
close  to  him,  still  fighting  with  his  horse  ; — ^but  the  farmer  had  turned 
away.  He  thought  that  Chiltem  nodded  to  him,  as  much  as  to  tell 
him  to  go  on.     On  he  went  at  any  rate.     The  brook,  when  he  came 
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to  it,  seemed  to  bo  a  hngo  black  hole,  ya^vming  beneath  him.  The 
banks  were  quite  steep,  and  just  where  he  was  to  take  off  there  was 
an  ugly  stump.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  an3rthing.  He  stuck  his 
knees  against  his  saddle, — and  in  a  moment  was  on  the  other  side. 
The  brute,  who  had  taken  off  a  yard  before  the  stump,  knowing  well  the 
danger  of  striking  it  with  his  foot,  came  down  with  a  grunt,  and  did, 
I  think,  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  extra  stone.  Phineas,  as 
soon  as  he  was  safe,  looked  back,  and  there  was  Lord  Chiltem*s  horse 
in  the  very  act  of  his  spring, — ^higher  up  the  rivulet,  where  it  was 
even  broader.  At  that  distance  Phineas  could  see  that  Lord  Chiltem 
was  wild  with  rage  against  the  beast.  But  whether  he  wished  to 
take  the  leap  or  wished  to  avoid  it,  there  was  no  choice  left  to  him. 
The  animal  rushed  at  the  brook,  and  in  a  moment  the  horse  and 
horseman  were  lost  to  sight.  It  was  well  then  that  that  extra  stone 
should  tell,  as  it  enabled  Phineas  to  arrest  his  horse  and  to  come  back 
to  his  friend. 

The  Lincolnshire  horse  had  chested  the  further  bank,  and  of  course 
had  fallen  back  into  the  stream.  When  Phineas  got  down  he  found 
that  Lord  Chiltem  was  wedged  in  between  the  horse  and  the  bank, 
which  was  better,  at  any  rate,  than  being  under  the  horse  in  the 
water.  "  All  right,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  when  he  saw 
Phineas.  "You  go  on;  it's  too  good  to  lose."  But  he  was  very 
pale,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  helpless  v/hcre  ho  lay.  The  horse  did 
not  move, — and  never  did  move  again.  Ho  had  smashed  his  shoulder 
to  pieces  against  a  stump  on  the  bank,  and  was  afterwards  Bhot  on 
that  very  spot. 

When  Phineas  got  down  he  found  that  there  was  but  little  water 
where  the  horse  lay.  The  depth  of  the  stream  had  been  on  the  side 
from  which  they  had  taken  off,  and  the  thick  black  mud  lay  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface,  close  to  the  bank  against  which  Lord  Chiltem  was 
propped.  **  That's  the  worse  one  I  ever  was  on,"  said  Lord  Chiltern ; 
^*but  I  think  he's  graelled  now." 

"Are  you  hurt?" 

"  Well ; — I  fancy  there  is  something  amiss.  I  can't  move  my  arms, 
and  1  catch  my  breath.  My  legs  are  all  right  if  I  could  get  away 
from  this  accursed  bmte." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  farmer,  coming  and  looking  down  upon 
them  from  the  bank.  '*  I  told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn't  bo  said." 
Then  he  too  got  down,  and  between  them  both  they  extricated  Lord 
Chiltem  from  his  position,  and  got  him  on  to  the  bank. 

"  That  'un's  a  dead  'un,"  said  the  farmer,  pointing  to  the  horse. 

**  So  much  the  better,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Give  us  a  drop  of 
sherry,  Finn." 

He  had  broken  his  collar-bone  and  three  of  his  ribs.  They  got  a 
farmer's  trap  from  Wissindine  and  took  him  into  Oakham.  When  there, 
he  insisted  on  being  taken  on  through  Stamford  to  the  Willingford 
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Bull  before  he  would  have  his  bones  set, — ^picking  np,  however,  a 
sturgeon  at  Stamford.  Phineas  remained  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
days,  losing  his  ran  with  the  Fitzwilliams  and  a  day  at  the  potted 
peas,  and  became  very  fond  of  his  patient  as  he  sat  by  his  bedside. 

"That  was  a  good  run  though,  wasn*t  it?"  said  Lord  Chiltem  as 
Phineas  took  his  leave.  ''And,  by  George,  Phineas,  you  rode  Bone- 
breaker  so  well,  that  you  shall  have  him  as  often  as  you^ll  come  down. 
1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  Irish  fellows  always  ride." 


CHAPTEH  XXV. 

IIB.    TUBNBULL's   CABBIAGE   stops   the   WAT. 

When  Phineas  got  back  to  London,  a  day  after  his  time,  he  found 
that  there  was  already  a  great  political  commotion  in  the  metropolis. 
He  had  known  that  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  was  to  be  a 
[lathering  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  and  that  on  Wednesday 
there  was  to  be  a  procession  with  a  petition  which  Mr.  Tumbull  was 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  people  on  Primrose  Hill.  It  had 
been  at  first  intended  that  Mr.  Tumbull  should  receive  the  petition  at 
the  door  of  Westminster  Hall  on  the  Thursday ;  but  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  put  aside  this  intention,  and  ho 
had  complied  with  the  request  made  to  him.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  his  Reform  Bill  on  that  day,  the  pre- 
liminary steps  having  been  taken  without  any  special  notice  ;  but  the 
bill  of  course  included  no  clause  in  favour  of  the  ballot ;  and  this 
petition  was  the  consequence  of  that  omission.  Mr.  Turnbull  had 
predicted  evil  consequences,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  and  was 
now  doing  the  best  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  verification  of  his 
own  prophecies.  Phineas,  who  reached  his  lodgings  late  on  the  Thurs- 
day, found  that  the  town  had  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  for  three  days, 
that  on  the  Wednesday  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  had  been 
collected  at  Primrose  Hill,  and  that  the  police  had  been  forced  to 
interfere, — and  that  worse  was  expected  on  the  Friday.  Though 
Mr.  Tumbull  had  yielded  to  the  Govemment  as  to  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, the  crowd  was  resolved  that  they  would  see  the  petition  carried 
into  the  House.  It  was  argued  that  the  Govemment  would  have 
done  better  to  have  refrained  from  interfering  as  to  the  previously 
intended  arrangement.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  deal  with  a 
procession  than  with  a  mob  of  men  gathered  together  without  any 
semblage  of  form.  Mr.  Mildmay  had  been  asked  to  postpone  the 
bccond  reading  of  his  bid ;  but  the  request  had  come  from  his  oppo- 
nents, and  he  would  not  yield  to  it.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
expedient  to  close  Parhament  from  fear  of  the  people.  Phineas  found 
at  the  Beform  Club  on  the  Thursday  evening  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  requested  to  enter  on  the  Friday  by  the  door 
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nsnally  used  by  the  peers »  and  to  make  their  way  thence  to  their  ovm 
House.  He  found  that  his  landlord,  Mr.  Bunce,  had  been  out  with 
the  people  during  the  entire  three  days ; — ^and  Mrs.  Bunco,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  begged  Phineas  to  interfere  as  to  the  Friday.  "  He's  that 
headstrong  that  he'll  be  took  if  anybody's  took ;  and  they  say  that 
all  Westminster  is  to  be  lined  with  soldiers."  Phineas  on  the  Friday 
morning  did  have  some  conversation  with  his  landlord  ;  but  his  first 
work  on  reaching  London  was  to  see  Lord  Chiltem's  friends,  and  tell 
them  of  the  accident. 

The  potted  peas  Committee  sat  on  the  Thursday,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  there.  His  absence,  however,  was  unavoidable,  as  he  could 
not  have  left  his  friend's  bed-side  so  soon  after  the  accident.  On  the 
Wednesday  he  had  written  to  Lady  Laura,  and  on  the  Thursday 
evening  he  went  first  to  Portman  Square  and  then  to  Grosvenor 
Place. 

"  Of  course  he  will  kill  himself  some  day,"  said  the  Earl, — ^with  a 
tear,  however,  in  each  eye. 

'*!  hope  not,  my  Lord.  He  is  a  magnificent  horseman;  but 
accidents  of  course  will  happen." 

"  How  many  of  his  bones  are  there  not  broken,  I  wonder?"  said 
the  father.  <*  It  is  useless  to  talk,  of  course.  You  think  ho  is  not  in 
danger." 

'*  Certainly  not." 

*'  I  should  fear  that  he  would  bo  so  liable  to  inflammation." 

"  The  doctor  says  that  there  is  none.  He  has  been  taking  an 
enormous  deal  of  exercise,"  said  Phineas,  "  and  drinking  no  wine. 
^1  that  is  in  his  favour." 

"  What  does  he  drink,  then  ?"  asked  the  Eai'l. 

"  Nothing.  I  rather  think,  my  Lord,  you  ai'e  mistaken  a  little  about 
liis  habits.  I  don't  fancy  he  ever  drinks  unless  he  is  provoked  to  do 
it." 

"Provoked I  Could  anything  provoke  you  to  make  a  brute  of 
yourself  ?  But  I  am  glad  that  he  is  in  no  danger.  If  you  hear  of 
him,  let  me  know  how  he  goes  on." 

Lady  Laura  was  of  course  fiill  of  concern.  "  I  wanted  to  go  down 
io  him,"  she  said,  **  but  Mr.  Kennedy  thought  that  there  was  no 
occasion." 

"Nor  is  there  any; — ^I  mean  in  regard  to  danger.  He  is  very 
solitary  there." 

"You  must  go  to  him  again.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  not  let  me  go 
unless  I  can  say  that  there  is  danger.  He  seems  to  think  that  because 
Oswald  has  had  accidents  before,  it  is  nothing.  Of  course  I  cannot 
leave  London  without  his  leave." 

**  Your  brother  makes  very  little  of  it,  you  know." 

"  Ah ; — ^he  would  make  little  of  anything.  But  if  I  were  ill  he 
would  be  in  London  by  the  first  train/* 
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••  Kennedy  would  let  you  go  if  you  asked  him." 

<<  But  he  advises  me  not  to  go.  He  says  my  duty  does  not  require 
it,  unless  Oswald  be  in  danger.  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Finn,  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  wife  not  to  take  advice  when  it  is  so  given  ?  "  This 
she  said,  within  six  months  of  her  marriage,  to  the  man  who  had  been 
her  husband's  rival ! 

Phineas  asked  her  whether  Yiolet  had  heard  the  news,  and  learned 
that  she  was  still  ignorant  of  it.  '<  I  got  your  letter  only  this  morning, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her,"  said  Lady  Laura.  ''  Lideed,  I  am  so  angry 
with  her  that  I  hardly  wish  to  see  her."  Thursday  was  Lady  Baldock's 
night,  and  Phineas  went  from  Orosvenor  Place  to  Berkeley  Square. 
There  he  saw  Yiolet,  and  found  that  she  had  heard  of  the  accident. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said.  '<  Do  tell  me ; — 
is  it  much?" 

'<  Much  in  inconvenience,  certainly ;  but  not  much  in  danger." 

^'  I  think  Laura  was  so  unkind  not  to  send  me  word !  I  only  heard 
it  just  now.     Did  you  see  it  ?" 

'<  I  was  close  to  him,  and  helped  him  up.  The  horse  jumped  into 
a  river  with  him,  and  crushed  him  up  against  the  bank." 

<*  How  lucky  that  you  should  be  there !  Had  you  jumped  the 
river?" 

*'  Tes ; — aknosi  unintentionally,  for  my  horse  was  rushing  so  that  I 
could  not  hold  him.  Chiltem  was  riding  a  brute  that  no  one  should 
have  ridden.     No  one  will  again." 

«« Did  he  destroy  himself?  " 

*'  He  had  to  be  killed  afterwards.     He  broke  his  shoulder." 

**  How  very  lucky  that  you  ahould  have  been  near  him, — and  again, 
how  lucky  that  you  should  not  have  been  hurt  yourself." 

<<  It  was  not  likely  that  we  should  both  come  to  grief  at  the  same 
fence." 

<<But  it  might  have  been  you.  And  you  think  there  is  no 
danger?" 

**None  whatever, — ^if  I  may  believe  the  doctor.  His  hunting  is 
done  for  this  year,  and  he  will  be  very  desolate.  I  shall  go  down 
again  to  him  in  a  few  days,  and  try  to  bring  him  up  to  town." 

**  Do ; — do.  If  he  is  laid  up  in  his  father's  house,  his  father  must 
see  him."  Phineas  had  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  light ;  but 
he  thought  that  Miss  Effingham  might  probably  be  right. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  he  saw  Mr.  Bunce,  and  used  all  his 
eloquence  to  keep  that  respectable  member  of  society  at  home  ; — ^but 
in  vain.  **  What  good  do  you  expect  to  do,  Mr.  Bunce  ?  "  ho  said, 
vvith  perhaps  some  little  tone  of  authority  in  his  voice. 

"  To  carry  my  point,"  said  Bunce. 

"  And  what  is  your  point  ?  " 

^'My  present  point  is  the  ballot,  as  a  part  of  the  GovemtaenI 
measure." 
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**  And  yon  expect  to  cany  that  by  going  out  into  the  streets  with 
ftll  the  roughs  of  London,  and  putting  yourself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  the 
ballot  will  become  the  law  of  the  land  any  sooner  because  you  incur 
this  danger  and  inconvenience  ?  " 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Finn;  I  don't  believe  the  sea  will  become  any 
fuller  because  the  Piddle  runs  into  it  out  of  the  Dorsetshire  fields ; 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  waters  from  all  the  countries  is  what  makes 
the  ocean.     I  shall  help  ;  and  it's  my  duty  to  help." 

**  It's  your  duty,  as  a  respectable  citizen,  with  a  wife  and  family,  to 
stay  at  home." 

**  If  everybody  with  a  wife  and  family  w^as  to  say  so,  there'd  be 
none  there  but  roughs,  and  then  where  should  we  be  9  What  would 
the  Government  people  say  to  us  then  ?  If  every  man  with  a  wife 
and  family  was  to  show  hisself  in  the  streets  to-night,  we  should  have 
the  ballot  before  Parliament  breaks  up,  and  if  none  of  'em  don't  do 
it,  we  shall  never  have  the  ballot.  Ain't  that  so  ?  "  Phineas,  who 
intended  to  be  honest,  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  assertion  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  **  If  fhat's  so,"  said  Bunco,  triumphantly, 
**  a  man's  duty's  clear  enough.  He  ought  to  go,  though  he'd  two 
^vives  and  families."     And  he  wont. 

The  petition  was  to  be  presented  at  six  o'clock,  but  the  crowd,  who 
collected  to  see  it  carried  into  Westminster  Hall,  began  to  form  itself 
by  noon.  It  was  said  after\^'ards  that  many  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palace  Yard  and  the  Bridge  were  filled  with  soldiers ; 
but  if  BO,  the  men  did  not  show  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  three  or  four  companies  of  the  Guards  in  St.  James's  Park 
did  show  themselves,  and  had  some  rough  work  to  do,  for  many  of 
the  people  took  themselves  away  from  Westminster  by  that  route. 
The  police,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Palace  Yard,  had  a  hard  timo 
of  it  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  said  afterwards  that  it  would  havo 
been  much  better  to  have  allowed  the  petition  to  have  been  brought 
up  by  the  procession  on  Wednesday.  A  procession,  let  it  be  who  it 
will  that  proceeds,  has  in  it,  of  its  own  nature,  something  of  order. 
But  now  there  was  no  order.  The  petition,  which  was  said  to  fill 
fifteen  cabs, — ^though  the  absolute  sheets  of  signatures  were  carried 
into  the  House  by  four  men, — ^was  being  dragged  about  half  the  day, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  member  to  have  mado 
his  way  into  the  House  through  Westminster  Hall  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six.  To  effect  an  entrance  at  all  they  were  obliged  to  go 
round  at  the  back  of  the  Abbey,  as  all  the  space  round  St.  Margaret's 
Church  and  Canning's  monument  were  filled  with  the  crowd.  Parlia- 
ment Street  was  quite  impassable  at  five  o'clock,  and  there  was  no 
traffic  across  the  bridge  from  that  hour  till  after  eight.  As  the  evening 
went  on,  the  mob  extended  itself  to  Downing  Street  and  the  front  of 
the  Treasury  Chambers,  and  before  the  night  was  over  all  the  hoard- 
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ings  round  tho  new  Government  offices  had  been  pulled  down.  Tho 
-tt-indows  also  of  certain  obnoxious  members  of  Parliament  were  broken, 
when  those  obnoxious  members  lived  within  reach.  One  gentleman 
who  unfortunately  held  a  house  in  Richmond  Terrace,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  said  that  tho  ballot  was  the  resort  of  cowards,  fared  very 
badly ; — for  his  windows  were  not  only  broken,  but  his  furniture  and 
mirrors  were  destroyed  by  tho  stones  that  were  thrown.  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  I  say,  was  much  blamed.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  procession  on  Wednesday  might  not  have  ended  worse. 
]VIr.  Tumbull  was  heard  to  say  afterwards  that  the  number  of  pcoplo 
collected  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Mr.  Mildmay  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  and  made  his 
speech.  He  made  his  speech  with  tho  knowledge  that  the  Houses  of 
Parhamont  were  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  I  think  that  the  fact  added 
to  its  efficacy.  It  certainly  gave  him  an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
a  display  which  was  not  difficult.  His  voice  faltered  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  and  faltered  through  real  feeling ;  but  this  sort  of  feeling, 
though  it  be  real,  is  at  the  command  of  orators  on  certain  occasions, 
and  does  them  yeoman's  service.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  an  old  man, 
nearly  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his  country,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  true  and  honest,  and  to  have  loved  his  country  well, — 
though  there  were  of  com-se  they  who  declared  that  his  hand  had 
been  too  weak  for  power,  and  that  his  services  had  been  naught ; — 
and  on  this  evening  his  virtues  were  remembered.  Once  when  his 
voice  failed  him  tho  whole  House  got  up  and  cheered.  The  naturo 
of  a  WTiig  Prime  Minister's  speech  on  such  an  occasion  will  bo  under- 
stood by  most  of  my  readers  mthout  further  indication.  The  bill 
itself  had  been  read  before,  and  it  was  understood  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  the  extent  of  tho  changes  provided  in  it  by  tho 
liberal  side  of  tho  House.  The  opposition  coming  from  liberal 
members  was  to  bo  coniined  to  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  And  even 
as  yet  it  was  not  known  whether  Mr.  Tumbull  and  his  followers 
would  vote  against  the  second  reading,  or  whether  they  would  talvo 
what  was  given,  and  declare  their  intention  of  obtaining  the  remainder 
on  a  separate  motion.  The  opposion  of  a  large  party  of  Conservatives 
was  a  matter  of  certainty ;  but  to  this  party  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not  con- 
ceive himself  bound  to  offer  so  large  an  amount  of  argument  as  ho 
would  have  given  had  there  been  at  the  moment  no  crowd  in  Palaco 
Yard.  And  he  probably  felt  that  that  crowd  would  assist  him  with 
his  old  Tory  enemies.  When,  in  the  last  words  of  his  speech,  ho 
declared  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  disfigure  the  close  of 
his  political  career  b}"  voting  for  the  ballot, — not  though  tho  people, 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  been  fighting  battles  all  his  life,  should  be 
there  in  any  number  to  coerce  him, — there  came  another  round  of 
applause  from  ^the  opposition  benches,  and  Mr.  Daubeny  began  to 
fear  that  some  young  horses  in  his  team  might  get  loose  from  their 
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traces.  With  great  dignity  Mr.  Daubeny  had  kept  aloof  from  Mr. 
TumbuU  and  from  Mr.  Tumbull's  tactics ;  but  he  was  not  the  less 
alive  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tumbull,  with  his  mob  and  his  big  petition, 
might  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  him  in  this  present  duel  between 
bimse,lf  and  Mr.  Mildmay.  I  think  Mr.  Daubeny  was  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  these  contests  as  duels  between  himself  and  the  leader  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House, — in  which  assistance  from  any  quarter 
might  be  accepted  if  offered. 

Mr.  IVIildmay's  speech  did  not  occupy  much  over  an  hour,  and  at 
half-past  seven  Mr.  Tumbull  got  up  to  reply.  It  was  presumed  that 
he  would  do  so,  and  not  a  member  left  his  place,  though  that  time  of 
the  day  is  an  interesting  time,  and  though  Mr.  Tumbull  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  long.  There  soon  came  to  be  but  little  ground  for 
doubting  what  would  be  the  nature  of  Mr.  Tumbull's  vote  on  the 
second  reading.  <'  How  may  1  dare,"  said  he,  ''  to  accept  so  smaU  a 
measure  of  reform  as  this  with  such  a  message  from  the  country  as  is 
now  conveyed  to  me  through  the  presence  of  fifty  thousand  of  my 
countrymen,  who  are  at  this  moment  demanding  their  measure  of 
reform  just  beyond  the  frail  walls  of  this  chamber  ?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  told  us  that  he  wiU  never  be  intimidated 
by  a  concourse  of  people.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  need 
that  he  should  speak  of  intimidation.  No  one  has  accused  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  of  political  cowardice.  But,  as  he  has  so  said, 
I  will  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Neither  will  I  be  intimidated  by  the 
large  majority  which  this  House  presented  the  other  night  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  I  will  support  no  great  measure  of  reform 
which  docs  not  include  the  ballot  among  its  clauses."  And  so  Mr. 
Tumbull  threw  down  the  gauntlet. 

Mr.  TurnbuU  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  then  the  debate  was 
adjourned  till  the  Monday.  The  adjournment  was  moved  by  an 
independent  member,  who,  as  was  known,  would  support  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  at  once  received  Mr.  Mildmay's  assent.  There  was  no 
great  huiry  with  the  bill,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  let 
the  ferment  subside.  Enough  had  been  done  for  glory  when  Mr. 
Mildmay  moved  the  second  reading,  and  quite  enough  in  the  way  of 
debate, — with  such  an  audience  almost  within  hearing, — ^when  Mr. 
Tumbull's  speech  had  been  made.  Then  the  House  emptied  itself  at 
once.  The  elderly,  cautious  members  made  their  exit  through  the 
peers'  door.  The  younger  men  got  out  into  the  crowd  through  West- 
minster Hall,  and  were  pushed  about  among  the  roughs  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Phineas,  who  made  his  way  through  the  hall  with  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon,  found  Mr.  Tumbull's  carriage  waiting  at  the  entrance  with 
a  dozen  policemen  round  it. 

**I  hope  he  won't  get  home  to  dinner  before  midnight,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  He  understands  all  about  it,"  said  Laurence,     "  He  had  a  good 
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meal  at  three,  before  he  left  home,  and  you'd  find  sandwiches  and 
sherry  in  plenty  if  yon  were  to  search  his  carriage.  He  knows  how 
to  remedy  the  costs  of  mob  popnlarity." 

At  that  time  poor  Bunco  was  being  hustled  about  in  the  crowd  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Tumbull's  carriage.  Phineas  and  Fitzgibbon  made 
their  way  out,  and  by  degrees  worked  a  passage  for  themselves  into 
Parliament  Street.  Mr.  Tumbull  had  been  somewhat  behind  them  in 
coming  down  the  hall,  and  had  not  been  without  a  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  ovation  which  was  being  given  to  him.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  wrong  in  what  he  was  doing.  That  affair  of  the 
carriage  was  altogether  wrong,  and  did  Mr.  Tumbull  much  harm  for 
many  a  day  afterwards.  When  ho  got  outside  the  door,  where  were 
the  twelve  policemen  guarding  his  carriage,  a  great  number  of  his 
admirers  endeavoured  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Among  them  was 
the  devoted  Bunco.  But  the  policemen  seemed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Tumbull  was  to  be  guarded,  even  from  the  affection  of  his  friends,  and 
were  as  careful  that  he  should  be  ushered  into  his  carriage  untouched, 
as  though  he  had  been  the  favourite  object  of  political  aversion  for  the 
moment.  Mr.  Tumbull  himself,  when  he  began  to  perceive  that  men 
were  crowding  close  upon  the  gates,  and  to  hear  the  noise,  and  to  feel, 
as  it  were,  the  breath  of  the  mob,  stepped  on  quickly  into  his  carriage. 
He  said  a  word  or  two  in  a  loud  voice.  "  Thank  you,  my  friends.  I 
trast  you  may  obtain  all  your  just  demands."  But  he  did  not  pause 
to  speak.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  as  the  policemen 
were  manifestly  in  a  hurry.  The  carriage  was  got  away  at.a  snail's 
pace  ; — ^but  there  remained  in  the  spot  where  the  carriage  had  stood 
the  makings  of  a  very  pretty  street  row. 

Bunce  had  striven  hard  to  shake  hands  with  his  hero, — Bunco 
and  some  other  reformers  as  ardent  and  as  decent  as  himself.  The 
police  were  very  determinate  that  there  should  be  no  such  inter- 
mption  to  their  programme  for  getting  Mr.  Tumbull  off  the  scene. 
Mr.  Bunce,  who  had  his  own  ideas  as  to  his  right  to  shake  hands  with 
any  gentleman  at  Westminster  Hall  who  might  choose  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  became  uneasy  under  the  impediments  that  were  placed  in 
his  way,  and  expressed  himself  warmly  as  to  his  civil  rights.  Now,  a 
London  policemen  in  a  political  row  is,  I  believe,  the  most  forbearing 
of  men.  So  long  as  he  meets  with  no  special  political  opposition, 
ordinary  ill-usage  does  not  even  put  him  out  of  temper.  He  is  paid 
for  rough  work  among  roughs,  and  takes  his  rubs  gallantly.  But  he 
feels  himself  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  moment  of  despotic  power  as 
opposed  to  civil  rights,  and  he  won't  stand  what  he  calls  "jaw."  Trip 
up  a  policeman  in  such  a  scramble,  and  he  will  take  it  in  good  spirit; 
but  mention  the  words  **  Habeas  Corpus,"  and  he'll  lock  you  up  if  he 
can.  As  a  mle,  his  instincts  are  right;  for  the  man  who  talks  about 
"  Habeas  Corpus  "  in  a  political  crowd  will  generally  do  more  harm 
than  can  be  effected  by  the  tripping  up  of  any  constable.     Brit  these 
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instincts  may  be  the  means  of  individual  injustice.  I  think  they  were 
so  when  Mr.  Bunce  was  arrested  and  kept  a  fast  prisoner.  His  wife 
had  shown  her  knowledge  of  his  character  when  she  declared  that  he*d 
be  "  took"  if  any  one  was  "  took." 

Bunce  was  taken  into  custody  with  some  three  or  four  others  like 
himself, — decent  men,  who  meant  no  harm,  but  who  thought  that  as 
men  they  were  bound  to  show  their  political  opinions,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  martyrdom, — and  was  carried  into  a  temporary 
stronghold,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  police, 
under  the  clock- tower. 

**  Keep  me,  at  your  peril !"  said  Bunce,  indignantly. 

«  We  means  it,"  said  the  sergeant  who  had  him  in  custody. 

''  I've  done  no  ha*porth  to  break  the  law,"  said  Bunce. 

"  You  was  breaking  the  law  when  you  was  upsetting  my  men,  as  I 
saw  you,"  said  the  sergeant. ' 

"  I've  upset  nobody,"  said  Bunce. 

"  Very  well,"  rejoined  the  sergeant ;  "  you  can  say  it  all  before  the 
magistrate,  to-morrow." 

'*  And  am  I  to  be  locked  up  all  night  ?  "  said  Bunce. 

*'  I'm  afraid  you  will,"  replied  the  sergeant. 

Bunce,  who  was  not  by  nature  a  very  talkative  man,  said  no  more ; 
but  he  swore  in  his  heart  that  there  should  be  vengeance.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  he  was  taken  to  the  regular  police-station,  and  from 
thence  he  was  enabled  to  send  word  to  his  wife. 

''  Bunce  has  been  taken,"  said  she,  with  something  of  the  tragic 
queen,  and  something  also  of  the  injured  wife  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
as  soon  as  Phincas  let  himself  in  with  the  latch-key  between  twelve 
and  one.  And  then,  mingled  with,  and  at  last  dominant  over,  those 
severer  tones,  came  the  voice  of  the  loving  woman  whose  beloved  one 
was  in  trouble.  "  I  knew  how  it  'd  be,  Mr.  Finn.  Didn't  I  ?  And 
what  must  we  do  ?  I  don't  suppose  he'd  had  a  bit  to  eat  from  the 
moment  he  went  out ; — and  as  for  a  drop  of  beer,  ho  never  thinks  of 
it,  except  what  I  puts  down  for  him  at  his  meals.  Them  nasty  police 
always  take  the  best.     That's  why  I  was  so  afeard.',' 

Phineas  said  all  that  ho  could  to  comfort  her,  and  promised  to  go 
to  the  police-office  early  in  the  morning  and  look  after  Bunce.  No 
serious  evil  would,  he  thought,  probably  come  of  it ;  but  still  Bunco 
had  been  wrong  to  go. 

"  But  you  might  have  been  took  yourself,"  argued  Mrs.  Bunco, 
<<  just  as  well  as  he."  Then  Phineas  explained  that  he  had  gone  forth 
in  the  execution  of  a  public  duty.  '*  You  might  have  been  took,  all  the 
same,"  said  Mrs.  Bunco,  ''for  I'm  sure  Bunce  didn't  do  nothing  amiss.'* 
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"the  fikst  speech." 

On  tho  foUowing  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  Fhineas  was  early  st 
the  police-office  at  Westminster  looking  after  ilie  interests  of  his  land- 
lord ;  but  there  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  men  taken  up 
during  the  row,  and  our  friend  could  hardly  procure  that  attention  for 
Mr.  Bunce's  case  to  which  he  thought  the  decency  of  his  client  and 
his  own  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament  were  entitled.  The  men 
who  had  been  taken  up  were  taken  in  batches  before  the  magistrates ; 
but  as  the  soldiers  in  the  park  had  been  maltreated,  and  a  con- 
siderable injury  had  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downing 
Street,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  strong  feeling  against  the  mob,  and 
the  magistrates  were  disposed  to  be  severe.  If  decent  men  chose  to 
go  out  among  such  companions,  and  thereby  get  into  trouble,  decent 
men  must  take  the  consequences.  During  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  a 
very  strong  feeling  grew  up  against  Mr.  Tumbull.  The  story  of  the 
carriage  was  told,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  a  turbulent  demagogue, 
only  desirous  of  getting  popularity.  And  together  with  this  feeling 
there  arose  a  general  verdict  of  **  Serve  them  right "  against  all  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  the  police  in  the  great  Tumbull  row ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Bunce  had  not  been  liberated  up  to  the 
Monday  morning.  On  the  Sunday  Mrs.  Bunce  was  in  hysterics,  and 
declared  her  conviction  that  Mr.  Bunce  would  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
Poor  Phineas  had  an  unquiet  time  with  her  on  the  morning  of  that 
day.  In  every  ecstasy  of  her  grief  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
either  metaphorically  or  materially,  according  to  the  excess  of  her 
agony  at  the  moment,  and  expressed  repeatedly  an  assured  con- 
viction that  all  her  children  would  die  of  starvation,  and  that  she 
herself  would  be  picked  up  under  the  arches  of  one  of  the  bridges. 
Phineas,  who  was  soft  hearted,  did  what  he  could  to  comfort  her, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  worked  up  to  strong  parliamentary  anger 
against  the  magistrates  and  police.  *'  When  they  think  that  they 
have  public  opinion  on  their  side,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  arbi- 
trary excess  which  is  too  great  for  them."  This  he  said  to  Barrington 
Erie,  who  angered  him  and  increased  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  by 
declaring  that  a  little  close  confinement  would  be  good  for  the  Bunces 
of  the  day.  '*  If  we  don't  keep  the  mob  down,  the  mob  will  keep  us 
doT^Ti,"  said  the  Whig  private  secretarj'.  Phineas  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  this,  but  declared  to  himself  that  Barrington  Erie 
was  no  more  a  Liberal  at  heart  than  was  Mr.  Daubeny.  '*  He  was 
bom  on  that  side  of  the  question,  and  has  been  receiving  Whig  wages 
all  his  life.     That  is  the  history  of  his  politics  I  " 

On  the  Sunday  aflemoon  Phineas  went  to  Lord  Brentford's  in 
Portman  Square,  intending  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Lord  Chiltem, 
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and  meaning  also  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  take 
part  with  him  against  the  magistrates, — ^having  a  hope  also,  in  which 
he  was  not  disappointed,  that  he  might  find  Lady  Lanra  Kennedy 
with  her  father.  He  had  come  to  understand  that  Lady  Lanra 
was  not  to  be  visited  at  her  own  house  on  Sundays.  So  much 
indeed  she  had  told  him  in  so  many  words.  But  he  had  come  to 
understand  also,  without  any  plain  telling,  that  she  rebelled  in  heart 
against  this  Sabbath  tyranny, — and  that  she  would  escape  from  it 
when  escape  was  possible.  She  had  now  come  to  talk  to  her  father 
about  her  brother,  and  had  brought  Violet  Effingham  with  her.  They 
had  walked  together  across  the  park  after  church,  and  intended  to 
walk  back  again.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  like  to  have  any  carriage  out 
on  a  Sunday,  and  to  this  arrangement  his  wife  made  no  objection. 

Phineas  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Stamford  surgeon,  and  was 
able  to  report  favourably  of  Lord  Chiltem.  '*  The  man  says  that  he 
had  better  not  be  moved  for  a  month,"  said  Phineas.  ''  But  that 
means  nothing.     They  always  say  that." 

*'  Will  it  not  be  best  for  him  to  remain  where  he  is  ?"  said  the  Earl. 

"  He  has  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  wish  I  were  with  him,"  said  his  sister. 

'*  That  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,"  said  the  Earl.  **  They 
know  him  at  that  inn,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  best  that  he  should 
stay  there.     I  do  not  think  he  would  be  so  much  at  his  ease  here." 

'<  It  must  be  dreadful  for  a  man  to  be  confined  to  his  room  without 
a  creature  near  him,  except  the  servants,"  said  Yiolet.  The  Earl 
frowned,  but  said  nothing  further.  They  all  perceived  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  learned  that  there  was  no  real  danger  as  to  his  son's  Ufe,  he 
was  determined  that  this  accident  should  not  work  him  up  to  any 
show  of  tenderness.  *^  I  do  so  hope  he  will  come  up  to  London," 
continued  Yiolet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  Earl,  and  was  determined 
not  to  be  put  down. 

'<  Tou  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear,"  said  Lord 
Brentford. 

After  this  Phineas  found  it  very  difficult  to  extract  any  sympathy 
from  the  Earl  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  had  been  locked  up.  He  was 
moody  and  cross,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  talk  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  day.  Yiolet  Effingham  declared  that  she  did  not  care  how 
many  Bunces  were  locked  up  ;  nor  for  how  long, — adding,  however,  a 
wish  that  Mr.  Tumbull  himself  had  been  among  the  number  of 
the  prisoners.  Lady  Laura  was  somewhat  softer  than  this,  and  con- 
sented to  express  pity  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bunce  himself;  but  Phineas 
perceived  that  the  pity  was  awarded  to  him  and  not  to  the  sufferer. 
The  feeling  against  Mr.  Tumbull  was  at  the  present  moment  so  strong 
among  all  the  upper  classes,  that  Mr.  Bunce  and  his  brethren  might 
have  been  kept  in  durance  for  a  week  without  commiseration  from 
them. 
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'<It  is  V617  hard  certaixdy  on  a  man  like  Mr.  Bonce,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  Why  did  not  Mr.  Bunco  stay  at  home  and  mind  his  business  ?  " 
said  the  Earl. 

Phineas  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  alone,  and  came  to  a  reso- 
lution that  on  the  coming  occasion  he  certaiuly  would  speak  in  the 
House.  The  debate  would  be  resumed  on  the  Monday,  and  he  would 
rise  to  his  legs  on  the  very  first  moment  that  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.  And  he  would  do  nothing  towards  preparing  a  speech ; 
— ^nothing  whatever.  On  this  occasion  he  would  trust  entirely  to  such 
words  as  might  come  to  him  at  the  moment ; — ay,  and  to  such  thoughts. 
He  had  before  burdened  his  memory  with  preparations,  and  the  very 
weight  of  the  burden  had  been  too  much  for  his  mind.  He  had  feared 
to  trust  himself  to  speak,  because  he  had  felt  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  performing  the  double  labour  of  saying  his  lesson  by  heart,  and  of 
facing  the  House  for  the  first  time.  There  should  be  nothing  now  for 
him  to  remember.  His  thoughts  were  full  of  his  subject.  He  would 
support  Mr.  Mildmay*s  bill  with  all  his  eloquence,  but  he  would 
inplore  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Government 
generally,  to  abstain  from  animosity  against  the  populace  of  London, 
because  they  desired  one  special  boon  which  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not 
think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  them.  He  hoped  that  ideas  and 
words  would  come  to  him.  Ideas  and  words  had  been  free  enough 
with  him  in  the  old  days  of  the  Dublin  debating  society.  If  they 
failed  him  now,  he  must  give  the  thing  up,  and  go  back  to  Mr.  Low. 

On  the  Monday  morning  Phineas  was  for  two  hours  at  the  police- 
court  in  Westminster,  and  at  about  one  on  that  day  Mr.  Bunco  was 
liberated.  When  he  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Bunco 
spoke  his  mind  very  freely  as  to  the  usage  he  had  received,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  bringing  an  action  against  the  sergeant  who 
had  detained  him.  The  magistrate,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  the 
police,  and  declared  that,  from  the  evidence  of  two  men  who  were 
examined,  Bunco  had  certainly  used  such  violence  in  the  crowd  as  had 
justified  his  arrest. 

"  I  used  no  violence,"  said  Bunco. 

"  According  to  your  own  showing,  you  endeavoured  to  make  your 
way  up  to  Mr.  Tumbull's  carriage,"  said  the  magistrate. 

**  I  was  close  to  the  carriage  before  the  police  even  saw  me,"  said 
Bunco. 

**  But  you  tried  to  force  your  way  round  to  the  door." 

**  I  used  no  force  till  a  man  had  me  by  the  collar  to  push  me  back  ; 
and  I  wasn't  violent,  not  then.  I  told  him  I  was  doing  what  I  had 
a  right  to  do, — and  it  was  that  as  made  him  hang  on  to  me." 

**You  were  not  doing  what  you  had  a  right  to  do.  You  were 
assisting  to  create  a  riot,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  that  indignation 
which  a  London  magistrate  should  always  know  how  to  affect. 
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Phineas,  however,  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  as  to  his  landlord's 
character,  and  then  Bunce  was  Hberated.  But  before  he  went  he  again 
swore  that  that  should  not  be  the  last  of  it,  and  he  told  the  magistrate 
that  he  had  been  ill-used.  When  liberated,  he  was  joined  by  a  dozen 
8}7npathising  friends,  who  escorted  him  home,  and  among  them  were 
one  or  two  literary  gentlemen,  employed  on  those  excellent  penny 
papers,  the  People's  Banner  and  the  Ballot-box.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion that  Mr.  Bunce's  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  made  a  distinct  offer  to  Phineas  Finn  of  unbounded 
popularity  during  life  and  of  immortality  afterwards,  if  he,  as  a  memlier 
of  Parliament,  would  take  up  Bunco's  case  with  vigour.  Phineas,  not 
quite  understanding  the  nature  of  the  offer,  and  not  as  yet  knowing 
the  profession  of  the  gentleman,  gave  some  general  reply. 

**  You  come  out  strong,  Mr.  Finn,  and  we'll  see  that  you  are  properly 
reported.     I'm  on  the  Banner,  sir,  and  I'll  answer  for  that." 

Phineas,  who  had  been  somewhat  eager  in  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  Bunce,  and  had  not  given  very  close  attention  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  addressing  him,  was  still  in  the  dark.  The  nature  of  the  Banner, 
which  the  gentleman  was  on,  did  not  at  once  come  home  to  him. 

**  Something  ought  to  be  done,  certainly,"  said  Phineas. 

"We  shall  take  it  up  strong,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  have  you  among  us.  You'll  find,  Mr.  Finn,  that  in  public 
life  there's  nothing  like  having  a  horgan  to  back  you.  What  is  tho 
most  you  can  do  in  the  'Ouse  ?  Nothing,  if  you're  not  reported. 
You're  speaking  to  the  country ; — ain't  you  ?  And  you  can't  do  that 
without  a  horgan,  Mr.  Finn.  You  come  among  us  on  the  Banner, 
Mr.  Finn.     You  can't  do  better." 

Then  Phineas  understood  the  nature  of  tho  offer  made  to  him.  As 
they  parted,  the  Hterary  gentleman  gave  our  hero  his  card.  '*  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide."  So  much  was  printed.  Then,  on  the  comer  of  the 
card  was  written,  **  Banner  Office,  187,  Fetter  Lane."  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide  was  a  young  man,  under  thirty,  not  remarkable  for  clean  linen, 
and  who  always  talked  of  the  **  'Ousc."  But  he  was  a  well-known 
and  not  undistinguished  member  of  a  powerful  class  of  men.  Ho  had 
been  a  reporter,  and  as  such  knew  the  **  'Ouse  "  well,  and  was  a  writer 
for  the  press.  And,  though  he  talked  of  **  'Ouses  "  and  **  horgans," 
ho  ^vrote  good  English  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  possessed  of  that 
special  sort  of  political  fervour  which  shows  itself  in  a  man's  work 
rather  than  in  his  conduct.  It  was  Mr.  Slide's  taste  to  be  an  advanced 
reformer,  and  in  all  his  operations  on  behalf  of  the  People  *s  Banner 
he  was  a  reformer  very  much  advanced.  No  man  could  do  an  article 
on  the  people's  indefeasible  rights  with  more  pronounced  vigour  than 
Mr.  Slide.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  yet  that  he  ought  to 
care  for  anything  else  than  the  fight, — than  the  advantage  of  having 
a  good  subject  on  which  to  write  slashing  articles.  Mr.  Slide  was  an 
energetic  but  not  a  thoughtful  man  ;  but  in  his  thoughts  on  politics. 
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as  far  as  they  went  "with  him,  he  regarded  the  wrongs  of  the  people 
as  heing  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  their  rights.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  insincere  in  all  that  he  was  daily  saying  ; — hat  simply  that  he 
never  thought  ahont  it.  Very  early  in  life  he  had  fallen  among 
*'  people's  friends,"  and  an  opening  on  the  Hheral  press  had  come  in 
his  way.  To  he  a  <'  people's  friend  "  suited  the  turn  of  his  amhition;, 
and  he  was  a  "  people's  friend."  It  was  his  business  to  abuse  Govern- 
ment, and  to  express  on  all  occasions  an  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  ruling  powers  were  the  **  people's  enemies."  Had  the 
ruling  powers  ceased  to  be  the  *'  people's  enemies,"  Mr.  Slide's  gi'ound 
would  have  been  taken  from  under  his  feet.  But  such  a  catastrophe 
was  out  of  the  question.  That  excellent  old  arrangement  that  had 
gone  on  since  demagogues  were  first  invented  was  in  full  vigour. 
There  were  the  ruling  powers  and  there  were  the  people, — devils  on 
one  side  and  angels  on  the  other, — and  as  long  as  a  people's  friend 
had  a  pen  in  his  hand  all  was  right. 

Phineas,  when  he  left  the  indignant  Bunco  to  go  among  his  friends, 
walked  to  the  House  thinking  a  good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Slide  had  said 
to  him.  The  potted  peas  Committee  was  again  on,  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  committee-room  by  twelve  punctually ;  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  leave  Mr.  Bunco  in  the  lurch,  and  it  was  now  past  one. 
Indeed,  he  had,  from  one  unfortunate  circumstance  after  another, 
failed  hitherto  in  giving  to  the  potted  peas  that  resolute  attention 
which  the  subject  demanded.  On  the  present  occasion  his  mind  was 
full  of  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  and  the  People's  Banner.  After  all,  was 
there  not  something  in  Mr.  Slide's  proposition  ?  He,  Phineas,  had 
come  into  Parliament  as  it  were  under  the  wing  of  a  Government  pack, 
and  his  friendships,  which  had  been  very  successful,  had  been  made  with 
Ministers,  and  with  the  friends  of  Ministers.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  Whig  Ministerial,  and  to  look  for  his  profession  in  that  line.  He 
had  been  specially  fortified  in  this  resolution  by  his  disHke  to  the  bal- 
lot,— ^which  dislike  had  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Monk's  teaching.  Had 
Mr.  Tumbull  become  his  friend  instead,  it  may  well  be  that  he  would 
have  liked  the  ballot.  On  such  subjects  men  must  think  long,  and  be 
sure  that  they  have  thought  in  earnest,  before  they  are  justified  in 
saying  that  their  opinions  are  the  results  of  their  own  thoughts.  But 
now  he  began  to  reflect  how  far  this  ministerial  profession  would  suit 
him.  Would  it  be  much  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Mr.  Ratler  ?  Such  lordship  and  such  subjection  would 
be  the  result  of  success.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  at  heart  a  true 
Liberal.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ofiico 
trammels,  and  go  among  them  on  the  People's  Banner  9  A  glow  of 
enthusiasm  came  over  him  as  he  thought  of  it.  But  what  would 
Yiolet  EfBngham  say  to  the  People's  Banner  and  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  ? 
And  he  would  have  liked  the  Banner  better  had  not  Mr.  Slide  talked 
about  the  'Ouse. 
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From  the  committee-room,  in  which,  alas  !  he  took  no  actiye  part 
in  reference  to  the  potted  peas,  he  went  down  to  the  House,  and  was 
present  when  the  debate  was  resnmed.  Not  mmatnrally,  one  speaker 
after  another  made  some  allusion  to  the  row  in  the  streets,  and  the 
work  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  magistrates.  Mr.  Tombull 
had  declared  that  he  would  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Mildmay's  bill,  and  had  explained  that  he  would  do  so  because  he 
could  consent  to  no  Reform  BUI  which  did  not  include  the  ballot  as 
one  of  its  measures.  The  debate  fashioned  itself  after  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Turabull's,  and  turned  again  very  much  upon  the  ballot, — 
although  it  had  been  thought  that  the  late  debate  had  settled  that 
question.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  TumbuU's  followers  declared  that  they 
also  would  vote  against  the  bill, — of  course,  as  not  going  far  enough ; 
and  one  or  two  gentlemen  from  the  Conservative  benches  extended  a 
spoken  welcome  to  these  new  colleagues.  Then  Mr.  Palliser  got  up 
and  addressed  the  House  for  an  hour,  straggling  hard  to  bring  back 
the  real  subject,  and  to  make  the  House  understand  that  the  ballot, 
whether  good  or  bad,  had  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that  mem- 
bers had  no  right  at  the  present  moment  to  consider  anything  but  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  so  much  Reform  as  Mr.  Mildmay  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  present  bill. 

Fhineas  was  determined  to  speak,  and  to  speak  on  this  evening  if 
he  could  catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  Again  the  scene  before  him  was 
going  round  before  him  ;  again  things  became  dim,  and  again  he  felt 
his  blood  beating  hard  at  his  heart.  But  things  were  not  so  bad  with 
him  as  they  had  been  before,  because  he  had  nothing  to  remember. 
He  hardly  knew,  indeed,  what  he  intended  to  say.  He  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  desirous  of  joining  in  earnest  support  of  the  measure, 
with  a  vehement  protest  against  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
the  people  in  general,  and  to  Mr.  Bunco  in  particular.  He  had  furmly 
resolved  that  no  fear  of  losing  favour  with  the  Government  should 
induce  him  to  hold  his  tongue  as  to  the  Buncean  cruelties.  Sooner 
than  do  so  he  would  certainly  <<  go  among  them  "  at  the  Banner 
office. 

He  started  up,  wildly,  when  Mr.  Palliser  had  completed  his  speech ; 
but  the  Speaker's  eye,  not  unnaturally,  had  travelled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  there  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  upon  his  legs, — 
Mr.  Western,  the  member  for  East  Barsetshire,  one  of  the  gallant  few 
who  dared  to  vote  against  Sir  Robert  Peers  bill  for  repealing  the  Com 
Laws  in  1846.  Mr.  Western  spoke  with  a  slow,  ponderous,  unim- 
pressive, but  very  audible  voice,  for  some  twenty  minutes,  disdain- 
ing to  make  reference  to  Mr.  Tumbull  and  his  politics,  but  pleading 
against  an}'  Reform,  with  aU  the  old  arguments.  Phineas  did  not  hear 
a  word  that  he  said ; — did  not  attempt  to  hear.  He  was  keen  in  his 
resolution  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  Speaker's  eye,  and,  at  the 
present  moment  was  thinking  of  that,  and  of  that  only.     He  did  not 
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even  give  himself  a  moment's  reflection  as  to  what  his  own  speech 
should  be.  He  would  dash  at  it  and  take  his  chance,  resolved  that  at 
least  he  would  not  fail  in  courage.  Tydce  he  was  on  his  legs  before 
Mr.  Western  hadflnished  his  slow  harangue,  and  twice  he  was  compelled 
to  reseat  himself, — ^thinking  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  ridicule. 
At  last  the  member  for  East  Barset  sat  down,  and  Phineas  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  lost  a  moment  or  two  in  presenting  himself  again 
to  the  Speaker. 

He  held  his  ground,  however,  though  he  saw  that  he  had  various 
rivals  for  the  right  of  speech.  He  held  his  ground,  and  was  instantl}' 
aware  that  he  had  gained  his  point.  There  was  a  sUght  pause,  and 
as  some  other  urgent  member  did  not  reseat  himself,  Phineas  heard 
the  president  of  that  august  assembly  call  upon  himself  to  address  the 
House.  The  thing  was  now  to  be  done.  There  he  was  with  the 
House  of  Commons  at  his  feet, — a  crowded  House,  bound  to  be  his 
auditors  as  long  as  he  should  think  fit  to  address  them,  and  reporters 
by  tens  and  twenties  in  the  gallery  ready  and  eager  to  let  the  country 
know  what  the  young  member  for  Loughshane  would  say  in  this  his 
maiden  speech. 

Phineas  Finn  had  sundry  gifts,  a  powerful  and  pleasant  voice,  which 
he  had  learned  to  modulate,  a  handsome  presence,  and  a  certain 
natural  mixture  of  modesty  and  self-reliance,  which  would  certainly 
protect  him  from  the  faults  of  arrogance  and  pomposity,  and  which 
perhaps  might  carry  him  through  the  perils  of  his  new  position. 
And  he  had  also  the  great  advantage  of  friends  in  the  House  who 
were  anxious  that  he  should  do  well.  But  he  had  not  that  gift  of 
slow  blood  which  on  the  former  occasion  would  have  enabled  him  to 
remember  his  prepared  speech,  and  which  would  now  have  placed  all 
his  own  resources  within  his  own  reach.  He  began  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  that  every  true  reformer  ought  to  accept  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  bill,  even  if  it  were  accepted  only  as  an  instalment, — ^but  before 
he  had  got  through  these  sentences,  he  became  painfully  conscious 
that  he  was  repeating  his  own  words. 

He  was  cheered  almost  from  the  outset,  and  yet  he  knew  as  he 
went  on  that  he  was  failing.  He  had  certain  arguments  at  hig  fingers' 
ends, — ^points  with  which  he  was,  in  truth,  so  familiar  that  he  need 
hardly  have  troubled  himself  to  arrange  them  for  special  use, — ^and 
he  forgot  even  these.  Ho  found  that  he  was  going  on  with  one  plati- 
tude idler  another  as  to  the  benefit  of  reform,  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  shamed  him  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  a  debating  club.  Ho 
pressed  on,  fearing  that  words  would  fail  him  altogether  if  ho  paused ; 
— but  he  did  in  truth  speak  very  much  too  fast,  knocking  his  words 
together  so  that  no  reporter  could  properly  catch  them.  .  But  he  had 
nothing  to  say  for  the  bill  except  what  hundreds  had  said  before,  and 
hundreds  would  say  again.  Still  he  was  cheered,  and  still  he  wens 
on  ;    and  as  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his  failure  thero 
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grew  upon  him  the  idea, — ^the  dangerous  hope,  that  he  might  still 
save  himself  from  ignominy  by  the  eloquence  of  his  invective  against 
the  police. 

He  tried  it,  and  succeeded  thoroughly  in  making  the  House  under- 
stand that  he  was  very  angry  ; — but  he  succeeded  in  nothing  else. 
He  could  not  catch  the  words  to  express  the  thoughs  of  his  mind. 
He  could  not  explain  his  idea  that  the  people  out  of  the  House  had  as 
much  right  to  express  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ballot  as  members 
in  the  House  had  to  express  theirs  against  it ;  and  that  animosity  had 
been  shown  to  the  people  by  the  authorities  because  they  had  so 
expressed  their  opinion.  Then  he  attempted  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr. 
Bunce  in  a  light  and  airy  way,  failed,  and  sat  down  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Again  he  was  cheered  by  all  around  him, — cheered  as  a  new 
member  is  usually  cheered, — and  in  the  midst  of  the  cheer  would 
have  blown  out  his  brains  had  there  been  a  pistol  there  ready  for  such 
an  operation. 

That  hour  with  him  was  very  bad.  He  did  not  know  how  to  get 
up  and  go  away,  or  how  to  keep  his  place.  For  some  time  he  sat 
with  his  hat  off,  forgetful  of  his  privilege  of  wearing  it ;  and  then  put 
it  on  hurriedly,  as  though  the  fact  of  his  not  wearing  it  must  have 
been  observed  by  everybody.  At  last,  at  about  two,  the  debate  was 
adjourned,  and  then  as  he  was  slowly  leaving  the  House,  thinking 
how  he  might  creep  away  without  companionship,  Mr.  Monk  took  him 
by  the  arm. 

<<  Are  you  going  to  walk  ?  **  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  Yes,'*  said  Phineas ;  "  I  shall  walk." 

**  Then  we  may  go  together  as  far  as  Pall  Mall.  Come  along.*' 
Phineas  had  no  means  of  escape,  and  left  the  House  hanging  on  Mr. 
Monk's  arm,  without  a  word.  Nor  did  Mr.  Monk  speak  till  they  were 
out  in  Palace  Yard.  '^Itwas  not  much  amiss,"  said  Mr.  Monk; 
"  but  you'll  do  better  than  that  yet." 

''  M^.  Monk,"  said  Phineas,  <<  I  have  made  an  ass  of  myself  so 
thoroughly,  that  there  will  at  any  rate  be  this  good  result,  that  I  shall 
never  make  an  ass  of  myself  again  after  the  same  fashion." 

<<  Ah  1 — ^I  thought  you  had  some  such  feeling  as  that,  and  therefore 
I  was  determined  to  speak  to  you.  You  may  be  sure,  Finn,  that  I 
do  not  care  to  flatter  you,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  speech,  which  was 
certainly  nothing  great,  was  about  on  a  par  with  other  maiden  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  have  done  yourself  neither  good  nor 
harm.  Nor  was  I  desirable  that  you  should.  My  advice  to  you  now 
is,  never  to  avoid  speaking  on  any  subject  that  interests  you,  but  never 
to  speak  for  above  three  minutes  till  you  find  yourself  as  much  at 
home  on  your  legs  as  you  are  when  sitting.  But  do  not  suppose  that 
you  have  made  an  ass  of  yourself, — ^that  is,  in  any  special  degree. 
Now,  good-night." 
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Hat,  186d. 

ALL  FOR  GREED. 


CHAPTEE  TTTTT, 
THB  TBIAL* 

I^OT  only  the  letter  came,  but  the  Admiral  himself  brought  it,  and  at 
thiB  point  nothing  conld  be  clearer  than  the  defence.  Martin  Prevost's 
letter  to  Baoul  was  dated  the  18th  of  October,  the  day  before  his 
death,  and  ran  thus ; — 

"My  deab  T0UN&  Friend, 

"  I  have  well  considered  your  request,  and  I  have  decided 
to  grant  it.  Here  are  the  two  thousand  francs  for  which  you  seem  to 
have  such  pressing  need.  You  most  likely  exaggerate  the  use  they 
will  be  of  to  you ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  helped  you,  and  if 
they  do  serve  you,  and  you  repay  me,  you  will  have  taught  me  that 
«  kindness  is  not  always  thrown  away.  Hitherto  I  have  found  that  it 
did  no  good  whatever,  either  to  the  doer  or  the  receiver. 

"  Yours  truly, 

«  Mabtin  PntvosT.'* 

The  Joge  d'  Listruction  was  so  vexed  that  he  tried  several  means 
of  neutralising  the  effect  of  this  document ; — suggested  that  it  might 
be  forged !  but  its  authenticity  was  immediately  proved.  Then  he 
flatly  declared  that  it  did  not  diminish  the  probability  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt,  for  that  he  might,  having  received  these  two  thou- 
sand &anc8,  have  murdered  old  Provost  in  order  to  obtain  more. 

Baoul  had  been  forced  to  avow  a  part  of  the  real  truth,  and  to 
admit  that  this  sum  of  two  thousand  francs  was  given  to  M.  Leon 
Duprez  that  he  might  speculate  with  it !  This  was  tortured  into  a 
heavy  charge  against  him,  and  he  was  denounced  as  one  of  those 
adventurers  of  our  age,  who  will  *'  do  anything  to  get  money ! " 

Baoul  now  confessed  that  when  the  sum  confided  to  Leon  Duprdz 

voun.  K  n  ] 
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was  lost,  his  position  became — ^to  himself — ^intolerable,  for  he  was 
no  longer  indebted  to  a  man  who,  remembering  the  service  ren- 
dered to  his  own  mother  by  Madame  de  Morville,  requited  it 
voluntarily  by  a  service  to  the  latter*s  son ;  he  stood  indebted  to 
Monsienr  Bichard  Prevost,  a  man  he  scarcely  knew,  and  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  like,  and  he  could  not  even  reveal  the  circumstance 
of  the  debt  owing  to  the  uncle.  '*  I  had  but  one  thing  for  ever  before 
my  eyes,"  saidRaoul;  ''theneceaeityforsavingevery  sou  of  my  salary, 
in  order  one  day  to  be  able  to  relate  the  facts  to  Monsieur  Eichard 
while  returning  him  his  money."  In  order  to  do  this  he  had  deprived 
himself  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  was  his  simple  reason 
for  taking  at  night  a  fourteen  miles*  walk  across  the  country  instead  of 
paying  the  three  francs  to  the  diligence  from  the  station. 

Not  only  did  the  magistrate  refose  to  admit  this  explanation,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  avowals  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  which, — 
however  humiliating  they  were, — ^Eaoul  was  obliged  to  have  recourse,, 
prejudiced  his  examiners  still  more  against  him.  He  was,  by  his  owit 
showing,  extremely  poor,  therefore,  argued  the  French  judicial  mind,, 
capable  of  anything !  It  would  take  a  vast  deal  now  to  make  out  hi» 
innocence.  The  Admiral, — ^who  discovered  his  nephew's  real  position 
in  all  its  details  for  the  first  time, — behaved  admirably,  and  assurel 
Bixdiard  Prevost  that  the  money  owing  to  his  uncle  should  be  refunded 
in  a  week,  the  time  to  write  to  Paris  and  go  through  the  formalities 
of  getting  the  sum  cashed  through  the  Post  Office.  This  did  some- 
thing, but  still  other  circumstances  were  not  got  rid  of;  and  one  fresh 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  looked  very  ugly  indeed  for  Monsienr 
de  Morville. 

It  was  proved  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  the  letter  R  was 
written  over  and  over  by  the  Breton  between,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
Fs  and  M's.  They  were  great  big  capital  letters.  They  were  existent 
on  the  25th  of  April, — ^the  day  of  the  St.  Marc, — and  they  were  non* 
existent  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  the  Maire  went  up  to  1& 
Chapelle  a  Prosper.  Now,  a  dozen  persons  remembered  Raoul's 
presence  at  the  fete  of  the  25th,  and  his  being  one  of  the  group 
to  whom  the  son  of  .the  Juge  de  Paix  told  the  story  of  tiie  '<  large 
capital  B's,"  after  which  the  Maire  had  said  he  would  go  up  and  <<  see 
the  whole  with  his  own  eyes." 

But,  worse  again  than  this,  a  form  labourer  who  was  coming  across 
from  Joozy  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  who  took  i^e 
short  cat  by  the  path  leading  near  Prosper's  shed,  was  surprised  by 
seeing  some  one  robbing  very  hard  at  the  board  where  the  Breton's 
<<  images  "  were  known  to  be  drawn.  He  thought  it  was  the  bdcheron 
himself,  and  went  nearer,  but  it  was  not  him,  it  was  a  bourgeois,  and 
he  wore  a  straw  hat. 

<<  Was  it  like  the  one  the  prisoner  usually  wore  ?  "  asked  the  juge. 
'  Well ; "  the  witness  couldn't  say,  <<  but  he  rather  thought  it 
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was  t  '*  It  was  bright  moonlight,  bat  he  only  saw  the  inan*s  back. 
Witness  was  in  a  great  hnrry,  for  he  was  going  to  see  his  wife  who  was 

in  service  at  D ,  and  who  was  ill,  and  he  had  to  be  back  again  at 

Jonzy  by  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  again  told 
sadly  against  Eaoul.  Evidently  the  letters  meant  Prosper  and  Morel, 
and  Baonl  and  Morville ;  the  thing  was  as  clear  as  day,  and  all  ftirihcr 
interrogatories  now  were  time  wasted,  so  at  least  the  jndge  opined ; 
and  he  made  ont  the  conmiittal  of  both  prisoners,  who  were  both  de- 
spatched to  the  Central  Jail  of  the  Department,  situate  in  the  Chef  Lien. 

Six  weeks  passed  by,  and  towards  the  middle  of  June  the  case 
was  to  come  on.  The  Chef  lien  da  Departcment  was  a  small  town, 
and  coald  scarcely  house  all  the  people  who  flocked  to  it  to  be 
present  at  the  trial.    Besides  that,  a  large  number  of  the  principal 

inhabitants  of  D were  forced  to  attend  as  witnesses.    The  Yeran- 

cour  family,  the  Cure,  Eichard  Prevost,  the  doctor,  the  Maire,  in  short 

most  of  the  notables  of  D had  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  a 

few  days,  at  all  events,  at  the  assize  town. 

The  acte  d'accusation  was  made  out  with  an  unmistakable  animus 
against  Baoul,  whilst  the  Breton  was  treated  as  a  wretched,  weak- 
witted,  superstitious  tool  in  the  younger  man's  hands ;  and  after  the 
trial  had  lasted  three  days  the  impression  touching  Monsieur  do  Mor- 
ville's  culpability  had  not  been  removed.  Monsieur  le  Cure's  persua- 
sion of  his  innocence  had  never  varied  from  the  moment  the  letter 
from  old  Prevost  was  found  sending  him  the  two  thousand  francs.  He 
scouted  all  idea  of  his  not  being  loudly  pronounced  guiltless,  and 
obliged  poor  Yevette  to  share  his  belief,  and  to  preserve  strength 
enough  to  hide  her  own  secret  from  her  father  and  sister. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  evening,  and  Felicie  and  Yevette  were  sitting 
Tit  the  open  window  of  their  little  salon  in  the  hotel  of  the  *'  Armes 
de  Bretagne,"  when  the  doctor  came  in.  "  Well,"  cried  Yevette, 
eagerly,  "  to-day's  *  audience '  seems  to  have  been  very  favourable  I 
Papa's  testimony,  he  thinks,  produced  a  real  effect.  What  a  shame 
it  is  to  keep  on  torturing  a  man  in  such  a  way  when  they  know  he  i3 
innocent,  and  that  he  must  be  acquitted  I " 

"  Doctor,"  said  Felicie,  more  calmly,  "  you  look  uneasy ;  has  any- 
thing fresh  occurred  ?  The  trial  lasted  long  to-day." 

'*  Yes,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  '<  something  has  happened  that  is  un* 
pleasant.  The  testimony  of  the  man,  Colin  Mercier,  who  saw  some 
one  robbing  at  the  black  board  behipd  Prosper's  chapel,  but  did  not 
see  who  it  was,  might  be  got  over,  for  Monsieur  Baoul  had  proba- 
bility on  his  side  when  he  said  that  it  would  have  been  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  he  should  be  up  in  the  woods  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  instead  of  being  quietly  at  home  in  his  bed ;  but " 

''  So  then  it  was  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  man  was  seen 
rubbing  out  those  great  big  R's?"  interrupted  Yevette,  with  an 
accent  of  contempt. 
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"Yes,"  replied  tho  doctor,  "but  that  is  not  all.  Raoure  argu- 
ment was  destroyed.  For  unhappily  at  eleven  o'clock  on  that  very 
same  night  Raoul  was  met  by  Daniel  Leroux,  the  farrier,  coming  down 

the  lane  from  the  church  at  D ,  and  after  exchanging  a  bon  soir 

with  him,  Daniel  saw  him  walk  on  towards  the  high  road  and  cross  it/' 

"  Mon  Dieu  I "  cried  Felicie,  with  a  vivacity  unusual  in  her,  •*  Mon 
Dieu !  this  is  dreadful." 

"  It  is  very  perplexing,"  added  the  doctor  thoughtfully,  "  for  this 
time,  you  see,  he  was  recognised." 

"  What  did  Raoul  say  to  that  ?"  asked  Felicie,  with  anxiety. 

"  He  turned  white  as  a  sheet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  answer  one  other  question." 

**  The  case  stands  thus,  then,"  observed  Vevette,  who  had  neither 
stirred  nor  spoken  ;  "  at  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the 
27th,  Baoul  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  seen  erasing  those  initial 
letters  which  point  at  him,  and  at  eleven  on  that  night  he  was  posi- 
tively spoken  to  on  the  road.  That  is  a  strong  case  against  him," 
she  added  slowly,  and  with  a  cmious  intensity  of  look  and  tone. 

**  It  is  so,"  rejoined  the  doctor. 

Vevette  seemed  absorbed  in  her  reflections.  "  As  he  is  not  guilty," 
she  said  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  "there  is  a 
murderer  somewhere, — but  who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Probably  old  Prosper  alone,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "  and  all  the 
rest  is  in  his  imagination ;  but  the  case  is  a  bad  one  for  Monsieur 
Raoul,  for,  unluckily,  when  you  come  to  have  to  do  with  justice, 
innocence  and  acquittal  are  not  the  same  thing." 

"And  Raoul  might  be  condemned?"  said  Vevette. 

"  You  take  it  quietly ! "  retorted  Felicie ;  "  but  it  is  a  most  horrible 
thing.  And  the  question  is  of  the  life  of  a  man  we  have  known  all  our 
lives, — a  man  of  our  own  class',  too  ! " 

"Human  Hfe  is  an  awful  thing  before  God,  be  it  whose  it  may!" 
murmured  Vevette,  and  there  was  a  solemnity  about  her  that  must 
have  struck  her  two  companions  had  they  not  been  too  busy  with 
their  own  thoughts. 

Vevette  sat  still  and  silent  till  the  doctor  rose  to  go,  and  then  she 
rose  too,  and  left  the  room.  It  was  twilight  now,  and  the  moon  was 
just  heaving  herself  slowly  up  behind  the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  a  glorious  evening.  The  next  morning  was  the  fourth  day  of  the 
trial,  and  at  ten  o'clock  as  usual  the  judges  took  their  seats  upqp  the 
bench.  The  court  was  crowded,  as  it  had  been  on  each  day.  The 
windows  had  to  be  opened  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  a  long  ray  of 
bright  sunlight  streamed  in,  and  fell  upon  the  crucifix  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  long  low  hall,  and  just  at  the  President's  back. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and,  accompanied  by  the  gendarmes, 
took  their  places  on  the  seats  allotted  for  the  accused.  The  Breton 
looked  as  he  had  done  all  along,  a  perfect  type  of  illuminated  stupidity, 
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if  you  can  conceive  the  two  things  going  together.  Half  of  the  timo 
he  was  on  his  knees,  with  his  bony  hands  clasped  together  on  his 
breast,  or  busy  telling  a  big  chaplet  of  wooden  beads,  with  his  wan- 
dering eyes  glaring  out  of  his  gaunt  head,  casting  mute  appealing 
glances  at  the  crucifix.  In  Baoul  there  was  a  great  change  ;  a 
fearful  change  since  the  previous  day ;  so  said  those  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  audience.  He  was  frightfully  pale,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  stem  despair  about  him  that  chilled  those  who  gazed. 

Just  as  the  President  was  about  to  declare  the  day's  sitting  open, 
an  usher  of  the  court  was  observed  to  put  a  letter  into  his  hands.  The 
judge  read  it  apparently  with  great  attention,  and  then,  as  he  seated 
himself,  said ; — "  In  virtue  of  our  discretionary  powers  we  admit 
Mademoiselle  Genevieve  de  Verancour  to  depose  to  a  fact  which  bears 
upon  the  present  so  important  and  so  complicated  trial.  Let  her  como 
forward." 

At  these  words  Baoul  started  back  as  though  he  had  been  shot, 
and  leant  against  the  wooden  partition  which  separated  the  dock  from 
the  public.  Through  the  crowd  there  ran  one  of  those  quivering 
vibrations  familiar  to  all  who  know  the  magnetic  impulses  of  crowds, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  deathlike  stillness,  as  through  the  parting 
waves  of  the  human  sea  two  figures  passed,  preceded  by  the  usher  of 
the  court.  It  was  the  silence  of  awe.  Yevette,  simply  attired  in  a 
plain  grey  stuff  gown,  with  a  little  white  bonnet,  and  black  veil,  came 
forward,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  Cure  for  support. 

''  Collect  yourself,  and  do  not  be  alarmed,*'  said  the  President 
kindly,  as  the  Cure  took  off  the  veil  from  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl, 
who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  have  fainted.  "  Let  a  chair  bo 
brought  for  the  witness." 

But  she  had  recovered  herself  already.  <<  I  can  stand,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  but  audible  tone,  and  she  came  one  step  on,  resting  her 
left  hand  upon  the  Cure's  stout  right  arm.     '*  I  am  quite  ready." 

**Your  name,  age,  and  domicile?"  asked  the  President,  with  an 
expression  which  was  almost  paternal  in  spite  of  his  august  and  ter- 
rible functions. 

"  Marie  Angelique  Anne  Genevieve  de  Verancour ;  seventeen  last 

March  ;  resident  at  the  Chateau  de  D ,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  low 

but  firm  voice. 

"  You  have  a  deposition  to  make  which  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  D 

tells  us  is  of  great  importance  to  the  case  under  examination  ;  is  that 
so?" 

The  girl  trembled  convulsively,  made  a  hurried  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  as  though,  at  the  last  moment,  losing  all  her  courage,  clasped  her 
hands  in  agony,  and  turning  to  the  priest,  ejaculated; — "Oh,  mon 
perel" 

Baoul  dropped  upon  both  knees,  buried  his  head  upon  his  arms 
crossed  upon  the  bar,  and  groaned  audibly.     White,  as  though  every 
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drop  of  blood  had  left  her,  stiff  as  thongh  she  were  a  corpse  ris^ 
out  of  her  coffin,  Vevette  now  stood  forward,  and  in  a  voice,  the 
singularly  penetrating  tones  of  which  will  be  remembered  to  their 
dying  day  by  all  who  heard  them,  she  spoke  thns.  '*  Monsieur  le 
Ihresident,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  27th  of  April  last,  at  one 
o'clock  after  midnight,  Monsieur  Baonl  de  Morville  was  with  me  in 
the  pavilion  of  the  garden  belongii^  to  my  father's  house, — ^the 
pavilion,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the  door  in  the  so-called 
'  Bampart,'  opening  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  church.  At  a  little 
before  twelve  he  first  came  into  the  pavilion,  where  I  had  been  waiting 
for  him  since  a  little  past  ten.  It  was  a  good  deal  past  one  when  he 
left.     This,  I  afi&rm  upon  oath." 

There  ran  a  hushed  murmur  through  the  crowd  like  the  whisper  of 
the  awakening  wind  through  leafy  trees.  Every  individual  ear  and 
eye  were  strained  towards  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour,  every  indi- 
vidual breath  was  held.  <<  God  in  heaven  bleds  the  girl ! "  suddenly 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  Admiral,  down  whose  bronzed  cheeka 
the  tears  trickled  unconsciously.     "  She  is  a  hero  I " 

The  President  imposed  silence  on  the  public,  and  saying  it  was 
necessary  to  resist  all  emotion,  proceeded  with  his  formal  interroga- 
tory. When  he  asked  the  accused  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  statement 
of  the  last  witness,  Baoul  raised  his  head,  and  cast  an  involuntary  look 
of  such  passionate  love  at  Yevette  that  it  stirred  the  soul  of  every 
man  and  woman  there,  an4  then,  lowering  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
<'  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour,"  said  he,  <'  was  my  dead  sister's  friend ; 
we  have  all  been  brought  up  together  as  brother  and  sisters  ;  she  has 
wished  to  save  my  life ;  but  I  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  her  deposi- 
tions." 

But  at  this  Yevette  rose  up,  lovingly  indignant.  All  shame  was 
gone,  and  all  girlish  indecision.  The  woman  was  there  fighting  for 
her  love,  and  stepping  forward  to  the  table  in  front  of  the  bench,  on 
which  were  laid  the  written  accusations,  she  spoke  again.  **  Monsieur 
le  President,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  that  rang  through  the 
court,  <'  I  ask  permission  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  facts.  We 
shall  see  whether  Monsieur  de  Morville  will  deny  what  I  have  to 
assert.  It  is  true  we  were  brought  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ; 
but  we  grew  to  be  more ;  and  we  had  sworn  to  each  other  to  be  one 
day  man  and  wife.  Monsieur  de  Morville's  object  in  life  was  to 
earn  honourably  what  would  render  it  possible  for  him  to  ask  my 
father  for  my  hand.  I  did  not  know  of  the  hopes  he  had  had  of  a 
quicker  realisation  of  this  wish.  I  knew  that  his  uncle  the  Admiral 
had  obtained  for  him  a  position  in  Paris.  When  the  father  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Morville  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  he  returned  to  D on  leave, 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  very  unhappy,  and  I  feared ^I  can't  say 

what ;  for  I  had  but  one  fear,  lest  something  should  separate  us.   We 
had  no  means  of  meeting  save  in  secret,  and  that  was  ei&tremely  diffir 
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etiSL  He  ynB  to  retnm  to  Paris  in  a  few  days ;  I  was  too  wretched ! 
I  eotild  not  bear  it !  I  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  to  eome  to  the 
pavilion  in  the  garden  at  ten  or  half-past  ten  at  night,  where  I  would 
j&eet  him.  I  was  sore  every  one  wonld  be  gone  to  bed  by  that  time,  and 
that  I  coold  go  oat  without  being  perceived.  I  was  in  the  pavihon 
before  half-past  ten,  and  I  waited.  I  heard  every  hour  and  half  honr 
strike ; — ^hidf-past  nine,  then  ten,  then  half-past,  ^en  eleven,  and  then 
half-past  eleven ;  and  then  at  last  he  came,  and  we  talked  long  of  all 
vmr  hopes  and  fears.  It  was  likely  to  be  our  last  meeting  for  we  ecald 
not  say  how  long ;  and  we  were,  and  we  are,  all  in  the  whole  worid 
io  eaeh  other  I  At  last  one  o^clook  stmek !  Everybody  knows  what 
B  lend  deep  bell  oor  parish  chnreh  has.  Yon  can  hear  it  miles  distant. 
When  I  heard  that  I  was  frightened,  and  told  him  it  was  time  for  him 
io  go.  We  spoke  a  few  more  last  words  and  then  we  parted,  and 
when  I  got  np  the  terrace  steps  and  went  through  ihe  dining-room 
window,  the  half-honr  afSer  one  was  striking.  Ask  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
ville  if  he  can  deny  that  I "  she  added,  a  smile  of  absolute  triumph 
curling  her  fevered  lips.  '<  Ask  him  for  the  few  lines  I  wrote  him. 
He  will  have  certainly  kept  them  ! " 

'' Accused^  what  have  you  to  say?"  repeated  the  President. 

But  Baoul  was  powerless ;  crushed  by  both  despair  and  joy.  To 
have  the  intensity  of  poor  Yevette's  love  for  him  thus  proved,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  that  were  she  his  wife  the  next  day  it  would  not, 
in  public  esteem,  restore  the  bloom  to  her  honour ;  this  was  too  much, 
Bnd  coming  after  so  much  misery  it  utterly  vanquished  him.  He  had 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was  sobbing  like  a  child.  There 
w^e  few  in  the  crowd  who  were  not  weeping  too,  at  sight  of  these 
two  poor  young  lovers,  who  were  trying  so  hard  to  see  which  should 
saerifice^  most  to  the  other. 

At  last,  Monsieur  deMorviUe  stood  up,  and,  with  quivering  features, 
«aid,  *'  Monsieur  le  President !  I  appeal  to  yon  not  as  a  judge,  but  as 
a  man.    I  cannot  answer  t    Yon  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  say ! '' 

''  Then  I  have ! "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  V^rancour,  and,  turn-' 
ing  towards  the  prisoner — 

"  Raoul  I "  she  cried,  "  remember  that  the  worst  is  told.  On  your 
life  hangs  my  life,  and  my  honour  can  only  be  retrieved  by  our  love. 
Baoul,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  my  sake,  speak,  and  tell  all  the 
truth!" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  you  heard  how  each  man  held  his 
breath,  and  then,  with  downcast  eyes  and  singular  embarrassment, 
Baoul  confirmed  all  that  Vevette  had  said. 

'^  When  did  yon  receive  the  witness's  letter  ?**  was  asked  of  him. 

'^  About  eight  o'clock,  at  the  cafe.  I  had  but  just  the  time  to  nm 
across  the  fields  to  La  Morvilliere,  speak  to  Brigitte, — ^my  father's  old 
servant,— ^make  her  believe  I  was  gone  to  bed,  and  then  steal  out  of 
the  house  by  the  back  way,  and  walk  back  again  to  D .    It  takes 
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a  good  hour  and  a  qnarter  to  go  from  D to  onr  house,  and  it  waB 

Btriking  eleven  when  I  tamed  into  the  lane  that  skirts  the  kitchen 
garden  of  the  Chateau.  I  stopped  to  see  that  there  was  no  one  near, 
and  I  heard  footsteps.  I  walked  down  the  lane,  and  Daniel  Lerooz,  the 
farrier,  passed.  He  said  good-night  to  me,  and  I  answered  his  greeting. 
The  last  stroke  of  eleven  was  striking  then.  I  immediately  went  od. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  gate  that  opens  into  the  garden,  I  went  past 
it,  walked  right  by  Leroux,  keeping  before  him  till  I  reached  the  hi§^ 
road,  there  I  crossed,  and  went  straight  into  the  woods,  watching  ta 
see  him  out  of  sight.  He  took  to  the  right  hand  up  the  road  towards 
his  own  house,  and  when  I  no  longer  feared  to  be  seen,  I  came  out 
from  the  trees,  re-crossed  the  road,  ran  down  the  lane,  opened  the 
gate,  and  in  the  pavilion  found  Ye — Mademoiselle  Genevieve  waiting. 
AU  she  has  said  is  true,*'  he  concluded  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice* 
At  this  moment  Baoul's  innocence  was  the  innate  conviction  of 
every  human  being  present;  but  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  elucidated. 

''How  did  you  contrive  to  get  your  note  given  to  Monsieur  de 
Morville  ?  "  inquired  the  President. 

'<  I  gave  it  to  Mere  Jubine's  daughter  Louison,"  replied  Yevette, 
blushing  deeply. 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  At  about  four." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  to  deliver  it  directly  ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  once,  without  any  delay," 

Louise  Jubine,  who  was  amongst  the  witnesses,  and  had  already 
deposed  to  some  minor  detail,  was  recalled.  She  was  a  very  fme 
looking  girl,  rather  over-dressed  for  her  station. 

After  the  preliminary  questions,  all  of  which  she  answered  in  oon- 
firmation  of  Yevette's  deposition,  the  President  addressed  her.  <'  If 
you  received  that  note  at  four,  with  charge  to  deliver  it  at  once,  why 
did  you  only  give  it  to  the  accused  at  past  eight  ?  " 

Louison  hung  her  head,  grew  scarlet,  twisted  her  cap-strings  round 
her  fingers,  and  said  she  had  "  rather  not  reply." 

"  But  you  must  reply,"  retorted  the  Judge,  sternly.  "  You  are 
upon  oath,  and  if  you  don't  answer  truly,  I  will  send  you  to  prison." 

Louison  trembled  all  over,  but  when  the  question  was  again  put 
she  stammered  out, — 

'^  Because,  before  taking  it  to  Monsieur  Baoul,  I  gave  it  to  Monsieur 
Bichard  Pr6voBt.'*  A  strange  murmur  arose  from  the  crowd  at  this 
announcement. 

'*  Why  did  you  do  this  ?"  inquired  the- Judge.  **  Tell  the  whole 
truth,  girl,  or  beware  of  the  consequences." 

"Because/'  she  answered,  with  a  little  less  difficulty,  "Monsieur 
Bichard  had  told  me,  ever  since  Monsieur  Eaoul's  return  from  Paris, 
always  to  tell  him  everything  that  went  on  between  Monsieur  Baoul 
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and  the  Cliateaa,  and  particularly  whatever  concerned  Monsienr  Raonl 
and  Mademoiselle  Y^vette." 

**  And  you  were  so  intimate  with  Monsieur  Bichard  that  yon  impli- 
citly obeyed  all  his  commands  ?  *'  added  the  Judge. 

The  girl  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  her  reply  was 
inaudible.  Monsieur  Bichard  was  now  called  as  a  witness  and  sworn 
in.  He  looked  ghastly.  He  said  the  heat  and  his  long-continued 
state  of  ill  health  made  him  quite  faint.  The  President  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  brought  for  the  witness.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
him,  Why  he  had  given  to  Louise  Jubine  the  directions  she  had 
stated,  he  said  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
that  Louison  had  invented  the  entire  story.  And  so  saying,  he 
attempted  to  make  light  of  it,  and  smile,  but  his  lips  stuck  to  his 
teeth  as  though  they  were  gummed,  and  the  smile  wouldn't  come. 

AU  this  time  the  bucheron  had  remained  immovable,  muttering  his 
prayers,  telling  his  beads,  and  gazing  at  the  crucifix.  ''Prosper 
Morel  I  "  said  the  President,  "  do  you  still  persist  in  declaring  that 
Eaoul  de  MorviDe  was  not  your  accomplice  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  him ! "  reiterated  the  old  man,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience.     ''  I  have  said  so  all  along. 

"  Then  who  was  your  accomplice  ?  " 

**  I  will  not  answer  that,"  mumbled  the  woodcutter.  '<  I  murdered 
my  master.  Let  me  go  to  my  doom  in  peace.  Let  me  go  to  my 
expiation  I " 

''  Prosper  Morel ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Curd,  in  a  loud,  solemn 
tone,  and  the  prisoner  rose  to  his  feet  mechanically,  and  stood  stiff,  . 
as  a  soldier  at  "attention.'*  ** Prosper  Morel!"  he  repeated,  **I 
told  you  to  distrust  your  own  heart,  and  to  beware  of  revenge ;  but 
the  truth  must  out.  You  must  speak,  for  your  silence  will  cause  a 
second  mm*der  to  be  committed." — ^The  Breton  shook  and  shrunk 
into  himself. — *'  Prosper  Morel !  as  you  hope  at  your  last  hour  for 
forgiveness  from  Him," — and  the  priest  stretched  forth  his  arm  and 
pointed  at  the  figure  of  Christ  over  the  tribunal, — ''  tell  the  whole 
truth  now  I  The  innocent  must  be  saved.  Who  was  it  tempted  you 
to  murder  Martin  Prevost  ?  " 

The  old  man  clutched  his  beads  with  a  titter  grasp,  and  as  though 
compelled  by  a  power  he  dared  not  resist.  "  Monsieur  Bichard  1"  he 
said,  in  a  hollow  tone,  and  then  took  to  telling  his  beads  again,  aa 
though  he  were  telling  them  for  his  very  soul. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   SEKTENOE. 

The  whole  situation  was  altogether  changed  by  the  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment  of  Bichard  Prevost,  which  ensued  immediately  on  Prosper's 
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confession.  After  the  first  few  preliminary  qaestions  had  been  pitt  to 
the  woodcntter  and  to  his  newly-discovered  aceo^plice,  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  day  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  dose,  and  the  trial  was 
suspended  for  two  or  three  days,  while  a  fresh  act  of  indictment  was 
made  out,  which  placed  Monsieur  Bichard  by  the  side  of  the  other 
two  prisoners,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  unde,  Martin  Prevoat. 
During  this  short  lapse  of  tune  poor  Yevette  had  other  terrible 
battles  to  fight ;  but  nothing  daunted  her  now,  and  she  fought  all  her 
enemies  stoutly, — even  her  fiEkther  and  sister.  As  might  be  supposed. 
Mademoiselle  Felicie*8  virtuous  resentment  passed  all  description,  and 
she  was  for  adopting  the  most  stringent  measures.  The  Yicomte  had 
decreed  the  immediate  removal  of  his  erring  child  to  her  convent  at 
Poitiers,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  supplications  of  the  Cure  of 

D .    The  Admiral  proposed  that  a  first  cousin  of  his  own,  an 

«lderly  widow  lady,  inhabiting  a  country  house  in  the  environs  of  the 
Chef  Lieu,  and  proverbial  for  the  severity  of  her  morals  and  piety, 
should  take  charge  of  Mademoiselle  de  Yeranoour  till  her  marriage 
with  Monsieur  de  Morvilku  ''She  shall  never  marry  him,"  had 
replied  the  Yicomte. 

When  this  was  repeated  to  Yevette,  she  merely  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  note  to  her  father,  of  which  she  sent  a  copy  to  her  sister  also.  It 
only  contained  these  words ; — "  You  have  forced  me  into  rebellion, 
when  all  I  asked  was  humbly  to  implore  your  pardon.  Manry  Baoul 
I  will.  I  would  have  married  him  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold*  If  any 
obstacle  be  put  in  the  way  of  this  union,  and  of  my  possibility  of 
doing  my  duty  and  ensuring  his  happiness,  I  will  proclaim  the 
betrothal  of  my  sister  to  Bichard  Prevost  in  all  its  details.  I  am 
driven  to  this.  I  would  rather  die  than  do  it,  but  I  will  not  saciifiee 
Baoul."  The  answer  to  this  was;  that  the  unnatural  and  abandoned 
gud  might  do  what  she  chose,  and  go  whither  she  listed;  that  her 
father  cast  her  off,  and  desired  never  again  to  hear  her  name. 

Felicie*8  secret  was  saved,  and  the  Admiral,  accompanied  by  the 
Cure,  placed  Yevette  under  the  care  of  the  Baronne  de  Pr^ville,  who 
for  the  time  being  promised  to  be  as  a  mother  to  her. 

The  trial  was  resumed  three  days  after  its  suspension,  and  in  the 
comer  of  the  seat  devoted  to  the  accused  was  now  seated  Monsieur 
Bichard,  a  miserable  object  truly;  so  wizened  and  shrivelled  that 
twenty  years  seemed  to  have  passed  over  him ;  and  as  he  sat,  with  his 
head  propped  upon  a  pillow,  he  perpetually  smelt  at  a  bottle  of  eau-de- 
Cologne,  and  seemed  for  ever  trying  to  persuade  himself  that,  rich 
as  he  was,  no  harm  could  in  the  end  come  to  him.  His  defence  of 
himself  was  so  utterly  weak  and  silly,  he  so  evidently  broke  down  the 
instant  he  was  seized  in  the  pitiless  machinery  of  legal  investigation, 
that  morally  his  guilt  was  plain  at  once,  and — said  the  technical  men 
— "  he  deprived  the  case  of  all  its  interest  from  the  outset." 

Baoul's  position  was  now  a  totally  altered  one,  and  his  whole  bearing 
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showed  it.  He  knew  his  innocence  was  trimnphanUy  proved,  and  he 
could  aSbrd  to  feel,  if  not  pity  for  the  two  wretched  men  between 
whom  he  stood,  at  all  events  awe  at  what  was  likely  to  be  the  judgment 
for  their  crime.  The  aspect  of  old  Prosper  had  also  undergone  a 
change*  All  traces  of  insanity  had  disappeared,  but  a  terrible  war 
was  being  waged  by  the  Breton  between  his  gratified  revenge  and 
his  strong  desire  not  to  imperil  his  immortal  soul.  Every  now  and 
then  a  glance  of  tiger-like  fierceness  shot  out  firam  his  eyes,  and 
went  scorching  over  his  feUow-culpiit,  to  be  suddenly  atoned  £01 
by  convulsive  mutterii^;8  of  prayers. 

The  story  told  by  Proqier  Morel  was  simply  this ; — Bja  master  had, 
upon  the  last  camplaint  made  against  him  by  the  Maire  £or  poaehing* 
discharged  him  with  such  exceeding  harshness,  that  he  had  vowed  to 
be  revenged.  Besides,  he  had  no  earthly  means  of  gaining  his  bread ; 
and  he  was  lightened  past  all  reasoning  by  the  prospect  of  dying 
of  hunger  in  a  ditch.  Well ;  his  old  master  gave  him  a  respite,  and 
consented  to  keep  him  on  <<  for  this  once ; "  but  he^  Preiser,  did 
not  forgive  his  master,  and  his  fiight  endured,  for  he  felt  he  might 
be  sent  adrift  at  any  hour.  Of  this  state  of  his  mind  ''Monraeur 
Bichard>"  as  he  always  called  him,  took  advantage;  and  only  a  very 
few  days  alter  old  Prevost  had  agreed  to  give  the  biicheron  another 
tdal,  the  young  man  tempted  him  to  his  £alL 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  perpetration  of  the  deed:-— On  the 
night  of  the  ISth  of  October  the  b^cheron,  who  was  lying  in  wait  in 
the  kitchen  garden  just  beyond  the  courtyard,  was  introduced  by 
Biehard  Prevost  into  the  letter's  own  room,  while  Madame  Jean 
was  giving  his  supper  to  Nicholas  down  in  the  kitchen.  Nothing  could 
be  easier,,  and  concealment  was  perfect.  Monsieur  Biehard  pretexted 
one  of  his  feverish  beadaohea; — said  good«night  to  his  uncle, — ^who 
was,  as  uBusd,  busy  with  aceoimts, — and  retired  to  his  own  room,  whesa 
he  had  concealed  Prosper.  • 

The  only  little  circumstance  that  was  at  all  out  of  the  common  way 
was  elicited  finom  Madame  Jean  in  her  testimony  as  to  what  had 
occurred  on  that  night.  Monsieur  Biehard,  she  said,  invariably  slept 
without  a  night^igfat,  having  on  a  table  by  his  bed-side  a  candle  and 
a  plentifol  supply  of  ludfor-matches.  On  the  night  of  the  Idth,  how* 
ever,  he  said  he  should  like  a  night-lamp,  for  that  the  pain  in  his  head 
was  so  severe  that  he  might,  perhaps,  not  have  strength  to  strike  a 
li^t,  should  he  want  one  dtuing  the  night.  A  lamp  was  accordingly 
placed  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  prevented  Biehard  Prevost  firom 
being  in  ilie  dark,  all  alone  with  the  future  murderer  of  hia 
uncle.  ' 

The  biicheron's  description  of  the  hours  that  then  elapsed  was  thai 
he  himself  had  slept  a  good  part  of  the  time,  but  that,  whenever  he 
woke  up,  he  saw  Monsieur  Biehard  in  his  aim-chair,  sitting  up  reading 
by  the  light  of  the  little  lan^.    About  ^v^  o'clock,  he  said,  the  atmo- 
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sphere  grew  chilly,  and  Monsieur  Richard  shivered  very  much,  and 
got  up  and  took  a  bottle  from  a  cupboard,  and  gave  him, — ^Prosper 
Morel, — a  glass  of  something  to  drink,  which  made  him  feel  reckless 
of  anything  or  anybody.  It  was  neither  brandy  nor  rum  ; — ^he  knew 
the  taste  of  both ;  it  was  a  white  liquor,  very  strong,  but  very  bitter; 
Monsieur  Kichard  then  softly  opened  his  door,  beckoned  Prosper  on, 
and  they  crossed  over  the  passage  to  the  lumber-room,  where,  with 
the  implements  the  Breton  had  in  his  pockets,  they,  without  making 
the  least  noise,  took  out  the  window-pane.  That  done, — ^which  was 
the  work  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — they  went  back  into  Monsieur 
Richard's  room,  and  waited  till  Madame  Jean  should  have  got  up  and 
gone  out  to  mass,  and  Nicholas  have  set  forth  on  the  errand  to  the 
post-office  which  Monsieur  Bichard  knew  had  been  given  him  over- 
night. A  few  minutes  before  half-past  six  the  house  was  empty  of 
every  one  save  Martin  Prevost.  When  they  heard  the  house  door 
close  on  Madame  Jean,  Monsieur  Bichard  unlocked  his  room-door,  lefr 
out  Prosper  Morel,  and,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  room  upstairs, 
whispered  these  words ;  '*  Whatever  ready  money  there  is  in  the 
caisse  shall  be  yours." 

*'  And  then  I  went  upstairs  and  did  it,*'  said  the  old  man ;  '<  and 
when  all  was  over  I  stamped  three  times  on  the  floor, — as  we  had 
agreed  I  should  do  ; — and  Monsieur  Richard  came  up,  but  he  only 
came  to  the  door.  He  would  not  come  in.  He  pointed  to  a  small 
deal  box  standing  on  the  drawers.  I  brought  it  to  him.  Then  he 
said  I  must  empty  the  large  open  drawer  of  the  caisse,  over  which 
<  Monsieur '  had  been  standing  when  I  struck  him.  I  did  so.  He 
put,  as  I  have  already  stated,  all  the  gold  and  notes  and  pocket-books 
into  the  deal  box,  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  then,  too,  he  showed  ma 
the  shoes,  and  I  shut '  Monsieur's '  door,  and  we  went  downstairs, 
and  I  got  away."  The  bucheron  said  he  supposed  Monsieur  Richard 
had  gone  to  bed  directly  after  he  had  seen  him, — ^Prosper, — ^safely  on 
the  other  side  of  the  courtyard. 

To  all  this  Richard  Prevost  opposed  only  the  weakest  system  of 
defence,  and  so  utterly  miserable  was  his  whole  attitude,  that  upon 
the  face  of  the  eminent  barrister  appointed  to  defend  him,  and  lured 
down  from  Paris  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  at  almost  the  cost  of  his 
own  weight  in  gold,  you  might  read  the  blankest  disappointmentr 
and  something  nearly  ddn  to  disgust.  His  sagacity,  however,  quickly 
told  him  that  on  his  own  client  could  he  rest  no  hopes  of  success  ;  but 
that  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  Breton's  character  must  depend  his 
last  chance  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  his  client's  fate.  So  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  absolute  madness  of  the  woodcutter,  and 
built  the  entire  system  of  the  defence  on  the  fact  of  Prosper  having 
been  the  only  murderer,  and  all  the  rest  being  simply  hallucination. 
But  this  did  not  now  suit  the  old  man's  humour :  he  had  been  brought 
to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  now  that  it  was  told,  he  strenuously 
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resisted  every  attempt  t-o  impugn  the  thoroagh  accuracy  of  his  deposi- 
tions. 

**  1  was  discharged  by  the  Jnge  d'lnstmction  as  innocent/*  said  he. 
-**  I  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  I  was  free !  If  the  truth,  and  the  fear 
of  God's  justice  had  not  driven  me  to  it,  I  needed  never  to  be  where 
1  now  am.  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  deed,  I  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it  much, — only  I  did  not  like  seeing  anything  that  reminded  me 

of  *  Monsieur.'     I  lived  up  yonder,  only  coming  down  into  D to 

church.  But  I  took  to  getting  sleepless  at  nights ;  and  in'  all  my 
dreams,  when  I  did  sleep,  I  saw  my  old  master,  and  he  pursued  me 
and  haunted  me.  He  said  he  could  not  get  up,  and  I  have  some- 
times felt  him  crawling  about  my  feet,  and  catching  hold  of  them,  and 
asking  me  to  help  him  to  get  up.'  .  .  .  Well,  then,  the  judgment 
of  God  came,  and  on  All  Souls'- day  of  last  year  He  put  it  into 
Monsieur  le  Curb's  mouth  to  say  the  words  that  were  to  save  my 
'soul.  Since  then  you  know  all.  1  have  no  more  to  say.  I  mur- 
dered my  master,  and  now,  for  the  love  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,  let 
me  go  to  my  doom ;  let  me  expiate  what  I  have  done,  and  secure  the 
salvation  of  my  soul  I  **  Beyond  this  he  would  not  go,  but  every  one 
felt  he  had  told  the  truth,  and  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  French  bar 
would  have  been  powerless  to  alter  their  conviction. 

When  the  presiding  Judge  put  it  to  the  jury  whethet  the  three 
accused  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Martin  Prevost,  those  twelve 
wise  citizens  returned  to  the  box  after  a  five  minutes'  absence,  and 
their  foreman  gave  as  a  verdict  that,  as  to  the  accused  De  Morville, 
not  so  much  as  a  shade  of  suspicion  rested  upon  him ;  that,  as  to  the 
other  two,  they  found  Richard  Pr6vost  and  Prosper  Morel  guilty  of 
the  wilfal  tourder  of  Martin  Prevost,  but  vrith  **  extenuating  circum- 
stances ! " 

Whether  these  wonderful  "  circumstances,"  inseparable,  as  it  would 
now  seem,  from  the  verdict  delivered  upon  eveiy  diflcxdt  case  in 
France,  were  really  attributable  to  the  complications  of  the  trial  itself, 
which  passed  the  understanding  of  the  jury,  or  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  defendant's  counsel,  was  never  known. — That  eloquent  pleader 
said  the  whole  was  owing  to  him,  and  he  was  paid  in  proportion. 

The  sentence  was,  of  course,  penal  servitude  for  life. 

When  the  sentence  was  passed,  Richard  Prevost  had  fainted,  and 
had  to  be  carried  away  apparently  lifeless,  and  the  Breton  dropped 
his  beads  from  his  hands,  and  stood  transfixed.  When  the  gendarmes 
touched  him  and  forced  him  to  move,  he  clasped  his  hands  as  if  in 
agony,  and  went  his  way  between  the  two  guardians  of  the  law, 
muttering  the  "  De  profondis  "  over  and  over,  with  the  convulsive 
ardour  of  sheer  despair. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

DxnoKa  the  few  days  that  the  biieheron  remained  m  priBon  previous 
to  his  removal  to  his  permanent  place  of  detention,  he  was  quite 
inconsolable,  and  inaccessible  even  to  the  aignments  of  the  Cure 
who  attended  him  constantly.  His  one  fixed  idea  being  that  the 
sacrifice  of  blood  was  alone  valuable,  and  that  by  his  death  alone 
could  he  expiate  his  crime,  Prosper  regarded  himself  as  doomed  to 
eternal  punishment  through  the  unbelief  of  his-  judges.  The  notion 
that,  firom  sheer  impiety,  the  earthly  umpires  of  his  fate  had  refused 
to  help  him  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  so  filled  the  Breton  with  rage, 
that  every  now  and  then  he  gave  it  vent  in  the  most  fiercely  gloomy 
denunciations  against  all  his  countrymen  in  general,  but  in  particular 
against  those  of  the  spot  where  he  had  sinned  and  been  sentenced. 
It  was  of  no  use  that  the  Cure  sought  to  persuade  him  that,  by 
submission,  he  might  expiate  his  crime  ;  and  that  the  long-enduring 
silent  horrors  of  penal  servitude  might  be  turned  to  an  even  better 
account  than  death.  It  was  all  of  no  use.  Death  was  his  chimera, — 
his  passion, — and  he  despaired  because  he  had  been  deprived  of  it. 

The  two  last  days,  however,  of  his  stay  in  prison  he  had  become 
more  calm,  had  quietly  partaken  of  his  prison  fare ;  and,  when  told 
that  four-and-twenty  hours  later  he  would  be  '^  translated  *'  to  his 
final  destination,  he  had  asked  pardon  of  his  jailer  for  all  the  trouble 
he  had  given  him.  When  his  cell  was  opened  the  next  morning  he 
was  found  dead.    He  had  hung  himself. 

The  means  by  which  he  achieved  his  end  were  not  easy.  Dressing 
himself  in  his  upper  clothing,  he  had  taken  off  his  shirt  and  twisted  it 
into  a  thick  rope.  He  had  contrived  to  draw  his  bed  under  the  kind 
of  square  loophole  which  served  him  as  a  window,  and  heaping  table 
and  chair  upon  the  bed,  had  been  able  to  reach  to  the  iron  bars, 
round  which  he  managed  to  knot  his  newly-invented  cord.  The  rest 
was  not  difi:cult«  It  merely  required  the  overthrow  of  the  chair  and 
table.  Both  weire  found  upon  the  ground.  The  old  man  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  had  carried  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Law.  In  his  dark  superstitious  mind  the  fact  of  the  punishment  con- 
stituted everything,  and  in  his  craving  to  be  redeemed  by  paying  the 
price  of  blood,  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  sin  of  self-murder. 

As  to  Bichard  Prevost,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  his  sentence, 
for  he  never  left  his  bed  again,  and  lingered  two  months  in  the  jail- 
infirmary.     He  shrunk  firom  the  Cure  of  D ,  but  longed  for 

doctors,  for  he  fancied  they  could  make  him  live ;  and  he  loved  life  so 
dearly  I  It  was  all  one  Uiat  life  was  to  be  infamy.  It  was  life  ! — 
That  it  was  to  be  poverty,  labour,  silence,  solitude, — no  matter;  it  was 
to  be  life  I— To  go  on  breath&ig,  feeding,  sleeping,  and  waiting  for  the 
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moA  day  t  Dr.  JavBl  came  from  Cholet,  and  examined  liixn,  and  eud 
tiiere  was  no  need  for  him  to  die ;  and  Biohard  eaaght  at  this,  and 

would  have  kissed  Dr.  Javal's  hands ;  and  the  old  doetor  from  D f 

with  a  queer  sort  of  expression  on  his  face,  ohserved,  that  there 
might  be  no  need  for  him  to  die,  but  that  the  great  difficulty  was  that, 
somehow  or  other,  he  couldn't  live.  '*  People  will  die  sometimes,'^ 
said  he,  '^  although  we  think  they  ought  to  remain  alive.'*  After 
passing  through  a  species  of  typhus-fever,  and  jaundice,  and  then 
a  low  fever  tiiat  resembled  ague,  Bichard  PrSvost  was  obliged  to 
hear  that  he  had  not  many  days  to  live,  and  that  he  iiad  better  wind 
up  his  accounts  with  the  other  world.  This  announcement  terrified 
him  less  than  had  been  supposed,  for  his  strength  was  so  exhausted 
that  the  tight  grip  itself  with  which  he  had  held  life  was  relaxing, 
and  he  would  probably  let  existence  go  without  any  very  great 
struggle. 

And  so  it  was.  When  "  the  time  came,"  he  had  no  longer  any 
power  left  wherewith  to  retain  what  he  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  use, 
or,  indeed,  to  comprehend.  He  sent  to  St.  Philbert  for  the  Abbe 
le  Boy,  and  confessed  to  him.    The  strong  piety,  the  robust  faith  of 

the  Cure  of  D were  too  much  for  him ;  he  dreaded  them,  and 

foresaw  comfort  in  the  small  practices  and  small  prayers,  in  the 
medals,  beads,  and  images  of  the  narrow-minded  priest  of  St.  Phil* 
bert.  He  wanted  some  one  to  hush-up  his  conscience  and  tell  him 
*'not  to  be  afraid;'*  and  this  he  got.  The  Abbe  le  Boy,  indeed, 
called  his  end  an  edifymg  one ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  it,  very  nearly  ran  the  risk  of  inspiring  naughty  boys  with 
the  notion  that  crime  was  a  £ne  thing  if  it  necessarily  brought  about 
such  sweet  humility  in  the  departing  criminal.  Bichard  Pr6vost 
confessed.  Yes,  confessed  everything !  and  did  not  seem  to  find 
any  particular  hardship  therein. 

When  an  was  tdd,  of  course  the  Abb^  le  Boy  impressed  upon  his 
penitent  the  necessity  of  making  public  whatever  was  not  of  a  private 
nature  in  his  confession ;  so  that,  while  the  name  of  Felicie  was  never 
guessed  at  by  a  living  creature,  the  details  of  the  crime  Bichard  had 
instigated  were  fully  revealed.  Every  word  the  Breton  had  spoken 
was  4Sitrictly  true.  Bichard  Pr6vost  had  tempted  him  to  murder  the 
old  man,  and  the  murder  was  committed  precisely  as  Prosper  Morel 
had  stated.  The  one  thing  alone  about  which  Bichard  really  did 
seem  to  care  was  Baoul  de  Morville's  forgiveness,  which,  of  course, 
was  generously  granted.  He  said  he  could  not  withstand  what  the 
circumstances  of  Baoul's  letter  prompted  him  to  do ;  and  once  that 
letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Juge  d'Instruction,  things  took  their  own 
course,  and  Bichard  Provost  believed  himself  safe. 

He  had  heard  with  terror  of  the  **  capital  B's  "  drawn  by  Prosper 
amongst  his  other  figures,  and  resolved  to  invent  some  means  of 
destroying  them ; — ^for  he  thought  they  indicated  an  intention  on 
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Prosper^B  part  to  accuse  him.  He  had  naturally  kept  watch  on  Eaoul, 
— ^and  enlisted  Louison  for  that  purpose  into  his  service ; — for  he  never 
knew  what  might  occur ;  and  when  he  read  Yevette^s  note  to  the 
latter,  he, — ^Richard, — felt  certain  that  there  must  be  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  night  for  the  employment  of  which  Baoul  could  never  account. 
By  this  he  profited ;  stole  out  of  his  own  house  by  the  back  way, 
went  up  to  the  bucheron's  shed,  found  him  asleep,  effaced  all  trace 
of  the  fatal  letters,  and  believed  no  one  had  seen  him ;  but  persuaded 
himself  that,  had  any  one  done  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  suspicion 
towards  Monsieur  de  Morville. 

When  Bichard  Prevost  had  ended  his  terrible  confession,  the  Abbe 
le  Boy  began  to  indulge  in  descriptions  of  the  various  and  irresistible 
forms  which  ''the  demon**  takes  in  order  to  lead  men  astray;  and 
by  sheer  force  of  habit,  he  warned  his  penitent,  as  if  there  were  any 
further  opportunities  of  transgression  lying  before  him.  Above  all, 
he  was  hard  upon  Satan,  for  having  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
unwitting,  and  so  pious,  and  well  brought  up  Mademoiselle  Felicie  I 
**It  is  idways  thusl"  said  he;  "it  is  by  that  most  unholy,  most 
abominable  of  all  passions,  love,  that  the  demon  plots  the  faU  of  men. 
If  you  had  not  been  driven  to  madness  by  your  unhappy  uncle's 
refusal  to  allow  you  to  aspire  to  the  object  of  your  choice,  you  would 
never " 

The  dying  man  stopped  him.  "  Pardon,  mon  pSre,"  he  whispered, 
laying  his  cold  clammy  fingers  on  the  priest's  arm,  ''  I  am  innocent 
there ; — quite  innocent ;  it  was  not  for  Mademoiselle  Felicie ;  I  could 
have  done  vdthout  her  I  but  I  saw  that  my  uncle  might  live  a  long 
time,  and  that  I  might  die  before  he  did  even ;  that,  at  best,  I  should 
probably  be  long  past  my  youth  when  I  got  his  money;  and  that 
seemed  to  me  so  very,  very  sad,  so  unjust,  that  it  became  unbear- 
able ;  and  I  was  tempted,  as  I  have  told  you.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
truth,  the  entire  truth.  Not  Mademoiselle  Felicie  1  no,  no  1  I  really 
could  have  done  without  her !  *'  And  that  was  the  truth,  and  the 
Abbe  le  Boy  was  glad  that  it  was  so. 

And  so  the  cause  of  sin  was  not  love,  but  greed.  Impatience ! 
impatience  to  enjoy  1 

One  person, — ^the  only  one  from  whom  no  secret  could  be  kept, — 
fully  confirmed  Bichard  Prevost's  statement,  and  that  person  was 
Madame  Jean.  "Seigneur  Jesus!'*  said  she,  when  the  priest  of 
St.  Philbert  talked  with  her  over  her  deceased  young  master.  "I 
should  never  have  suspected  Monsieur  Bichard  of  loving  any  one. 
I  won't  swear  that  he  was  capable  of  becoming  a  saint  for  money, 
bat  I  would  have  sworn  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  a  crime 
for  love !  '*  Now  Madame  Jean  herself  did,  four  weeks  after  Bichard 
Prevost's  demise,  marry  the  Brigadier  de  Gendarmerie,  and  she  gave 
as  a  reason  that,  "  you  couldn't  teU  whom  to  trust  1 "  which  enigma- 
tical sentence  was  interpreted  by  the  evil-minded  into  meaning  that 
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Madame  Jean  was  afraid,  if  she  did  not  marry  the  gendarme,  of  being 
murdered  by  him  in  order  that  he  might  steal  her  money. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie,  her  situation  became  promptly  a  satis- 
fiactory  one, — ^which  was  gratifying,  considering  what  a  practical,  right- 
jdiinking,  meritorious  young  person  she  was,  with  so  well-regulated 
a  mind  i     '<  All  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,"  said  the  public.     She 
went,  immediately  after  the  trial,  to  stay  at  Tours,  with  the  worldly- 
minded  relative  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  her  and  her 
sister  Paris  newspapers.     There   she  completely  enslaved  a  stout, 
good-looking,  middle-aged  colonel,  almost  as  well-bom  as  he  was 
intellectually  common-place,  and  possessed  of  fortune  sufficient  to 
render  the  post  of  mistress  of  his  house  an  agreeable  one.     With  him 
Felicie  de  Yerancour  contracted  a  marriage  which  was  a  model  for  all 
proper  and  sensible  marriages  between  well-bom  people.     No  hint  of 
her  so  nearly  becoming  Madame  de  ChateaubreviUe  with  the  thousands 
a  year  of  the  then  unsuspected  criminal  to  spend,  and  for  which, 
had  the  position  been  achieved,  the  whole  department  would  have 
courted  her; — ^no  hint  of  this  will  ever,  believe  me,  get  abroad. 
Felicie  will  always,  as  she  does  now,  go  into  that  society  which 
deems  itself  the  best,  and  in  it  she  will  continue  to  be  esteemed 
and  honoured,  being  at  the  same  time  only  just  enough  pitied,  to 
prevent  her  being  envied,  for  her  close  connection  with  that  blame- 
able  young  woman  her  sister,  whom,  to  the  end  of  time,  Felicie  will 
with  a  shudder  of  mourning  virtue  style  ''that  unfortunate  creature  I " 
And  what  of  Vevette  ?    No  opposition  of  any  kind  being  offered 
by  the  Yicomte,  the  necessary  formalities  were  accomplished,  and 
Kaoul  and  Yevette  became  man  and  wife,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  the  Cure  of  D ,  and  the  Admiral  being  the  chief  wit- 
ness.    The  Cure  made  them  no  discourse  upon  the  occasion,  he  only 
blessed  them  from  the  depths  of  his  very  heart,  and  solemnly  told 
them  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

The  Admiral  immediately  offered  a  home  to  Baoul  and  his  wife, 
until  he  could  find  some  employment  for  the  former.  They  all  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  taking  with  them  Monsieur  de  Morville  tiie  elder, 
whose  unconscious  state  saved  him  from  all  the  miseries  which  had 
fallen  on  those  nearest  to  him.  The  Admiral's  means  were  not  large, 
but  he  was  respected,  and  had  influence.  He  soon  obtained  for  his 
nephew  the  post  of  vice-consul  in  one  of  the  Spanish  Bepublics  of 
South  America.  It  was  an  unhealthy  place,  where  no  man  of  any 
value  would  go,  but  where,  if  he  could  contrive  to  preserve  life, 
fortune  might  be  honestly  made  by  a  clever  enterprising  man.  Of 
course  Baoul  accepted,  and  so  did  Yevette,  and  they  went  forth 
together  hand  in  hand,  serene  and  grave,  trustful  in  Providence,  and 
convinced  that  total  unselfishness  alone,  and  passionate  devotion  to 
another,  can  sweeten  the  solemnity  of  Ufe. 
In  the  world  they  left  behind  thorn,  both  were  severely  judged. 
VOL.  n.  L  r"  T 
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After  the  fireri  emotion  "was  over,  the  public  nnanimoxisly  condemned 
poor  Y6vette,  and  the  mascnline  part  of  the  commnniiy  were  angrily 
taken  to  task  by  all  &eir  female  relatives  if  they  allowed  an  expres- 
sion of  interest  or  compassion  for  her  to  escape  thenu  ^'  What  an 
exaanple  for  Julie  or  Marie,  or  Catherine  or  Lonise  1 "  That  was 
the  argument  nsed,  and  it  never  failed  of  its  effect;  and  the  brow- 
beaten male,  whenever  it  was  applied  to  him,  hnng  his  head  and 
felt  small;  and  so  poor  Y6vette  came  to  be  regarded  everywhere 
as  a  black,  black  sheep,  and  in  one  heart  only,  in  that  of  the  Cure  of 
D ,  will  she  for  ever  remain  a  ^^ewe  lamb." 

If  in  len  or  fifteen  years  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Morville, — as  is 
vary  possible, — retnm  from  their  tropical  exile  wealthy,  and  with  the 
renown  of  excellaoi  serviees  attaehing  to  Baonl's  name,  they  will  be 
what  is  termed  ^<  well  eeoeived,"  and  perform  the  irksome  fonction 
which  is  described  as  "  going  everywhere,"  bat  ^*  Society  "  will  be  on 
its  gnard  against  any  intimate  adoption  of  them ;  and  the  institation 
called  in  France  La  Familk  will  regard  them  as  a  menace,  for  Pater 
and  Maier-familias  will  eordiaUy  onite  in  bidding  up  their  hands  at 
sight  of  Sboa  erring  coiqple,  who,  not  content  with  loving,  went  and 
married  for  Idve. 

That  is  the  real  crime  ;  the  m^e  love  is  to  be  got  over.  Here  and 
there  a  broken  heaHr-^oila  tout  i  No  mnch  harm  theneia ;  bat  to  go 
marrying  for  love  ;-*-*oh  1  no  I 

<'  What  wonld  become  of  as  all,"  woold  cry  Society  in  France,  "  if 
the  matriskoiual  association  were  once  to  be  established  on  the  all-for- 
lovepzincapler' 
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These  are  zoanifestly  two  points  of  view,  distinctly  difiereni  one  from 
the  otlxBT,  under  whick  the  great  debate  on  the  LishOhnrch  Establish- 
ment is  regarded  by  the  poblic ;  that,  namely,  which  does  in  imth 
affect  the  Lrish  C^nrch,  and  that  which  touches  the  position  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  We  will  frankly  acknowledge  tiiat,  in  onr  opinion, 
those  two  idewB  of  what  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  debate  were  as 
distinctly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters  as 
ihey  are  to  those  of  the  public ;  and  we  are  disposed  even  to  go  some- 
what farther  than  this  in  onr  agreement  with  certain  supporters  of  the 
existing  Government,  and  to  acknowledge  that,  of  the  two  causes  for 
the  debate  which  we  have  stated,  that  which  we  have  named  the  first 
may  probably  have  been  regarded  by  those  who  originated  and  con- 
ducted the  debate  as  being,  on  the  special  occasion  in  question,  only 
subsidiazy  to  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  natural  that  this  should  have 
been  so  in  the  minds  of  all  eager  and  earnest  politicians*  Whether  the 
Iriah  Church  Establishment  shall  stand  or  fall  is  doubtless  a  matter 
of  much  more  moment  than  the  life  or  death  of  any  ministry*  But 
the  life  of  the  Iiish  Church  did  not  depend  on  the  debaf;e,  whereas 
the  life  of  the  ministry  did.  The  position  of  the  Irish  Church  is  a 
political  question  than  which  none  at  the  present  moment  ean  be  of 
greater  moment,  not  only  in  r^erenee  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  men's  minds  on  the  subject  of  all  Church 
matters, — ^wheth^  the  Church  is  to  be  or  is  not  to  be  subordinate  to 
parliamentary  discretion  as  to  its  status  in  these  dominions.  But  we 
may  assert  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  all  liberal  politicians  before 
this  debate  was  commenced  ct  planned ;  and  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  express  our  opinion  that  it  has  been  almost  equally  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  liberal,  and  who  would 
defend  the  Irish  Church  to  the  last  gasp  of  their  eloquence  and  the 
last  nib  of  their  pen  if  such  defence  were  any  longer  feasible.  Men 
have  known  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  was  doomed.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  an  Irish  bishop  whispered  in  our  ears  that, 
if  this  or  that  had  been  done,  the  Establishment  would  have  been 
saved  for  another  tea  years  I  That  was  the  opinion  of  an  earnest 
friend^ — but  of  a  Mend  who  knew  that  it  was  dying.  The  Irish 
Church  has  been  as  a  tree  dead  and  waiting  the  axe,  of  which  men 
have  said,  now  tor  many  days,  that  it  should  no  longer  cumber  the 

l2 
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ground.  But  we  in  England  are  slow  in  such  movements.  A  tree 
must  be  very  dead  indeed, — absolately  dead, — before  we  raise  the 
axe  against  it.  And  when  it  be  thus  dead,  the  cutting  of  it  down 
becomes  to  us  always  a  matter  of  party  contest.  And  then,  the  thing 
to  be  done  being  a  certainty, — a  foregone  conclusion, — ^the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  done  depends  upon  the  need  for  a  party  fight  rather  than 
on  the  merits  of  the  thing  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

We  insist  upon  this  at  the  present  moment  because  a  complaint  of 
factious  opposition  has  been  raised  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
supporters, — not  only  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues,  whence  it 
was  natural  that  such  accusation  should  come, — ^but  by  Liberals  also, 
such  as  Earl  Grey,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  seemed  on  this 
occasion  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  party  fighting  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. When  has  such  fighting  not  been  necessary  ?  Is  there  a  man 
living  who  knew  aught  of  what  was  doing  in  1866,  and  who  did  not 
hnow  that  the  Reform  debates  were  a  debate  for  power, — a  fi^t  as 
to  which  party  should  sit  on  which  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  in  debate  may  be  one  of  more  or  less  urgency.  The 
debate  on  a  corn-law,  when  a  people  is  starving,  is  one  of  absolute 
urgency ;  and  in  such  a  case  factious  opposition, — an  opposition  con- 
ducted for  party  purposes, — ^would  be  incredibly  wicked.  Conse- 
-quently  the  opposition  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  when  he  was  about  to  repeal 
the  corn-laws  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine  was  not  factious,  was 
not  a  party  opposition.  The  men  who  divided  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  the  small  remnant  of  the  House  who  still 
believed  in  the  corn-laws  as  being  good  for  the  country  at  large.  The 
debate  on  the  old  Beform  Bill,  when  London  was  in  arms  and  the 
•country  thoroughly  aroused,  was  one  of  such  urgency  that  party 
opposition  was  no  longer  possible ;  and  therefore,  in  1881,  party 
opposition  was  at  an  end.  But  subsequent  Beform  Bills  have  been 
different  in  their  nature,  and  have  been  fair  subjects  for  party  fights. 
The  same  may  now  be  said  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  is  of  all  public  matters  the  most  urgent  at  the  present  moment, 
tmd  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  is  no  doubt  the  salient  point 
in  Irish  matters.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  held  that  because 
Fenianism  has  been  more  or  less  rampant,  therefore  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  must  be  abolished  now,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, — 
as  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  corn-laws  when  the  people  were 
dying.  But  for  that  very  reason, — ^because  the  urgency  is  less, — ^the 
question  is  one  fit  for  a  party  contest. 

We  wonder  whether  Earl  Grey  had  forgotten,  when  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bright  he  deprecated  Mr.  Gladstone's  movement,  that  the  country 
is  keen  to  know  who  are  to  be  its  rulers, — ^is  specially  anxious  to 
know  who  is  to  be  its  chief  ruler.  When  men  who  at  heart  are 
moderate,  and  who  wish  to  be  reasonable  in  their  political  aspirations, 
talk  of  measures  as  being  all-important  as  in  opposition  to  men,  they 
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Mem  to  forget  that  the  comfort  and  utility  and  easy  working  of  all 
government  depend  very  greatly  on  the  trust  of  those  who  are 
governed  in  the  men  who  govern  them.  We  may  say  that  if  Lord 
Westmeath  and  Mr.  Whalley  were  put  up  to  lead  in  the  Lords  and  in 
the  Commons,  the  country  would  be  very  uneasy,  even  though  the 
two  Houses  should  submit  themselves  to  such  leaders.  We  all  know 
that  the  Houses  would  not  so  submit  themselves,  and  that  such  leading 
is  impossible.  But  the  argument  is  the  same  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Malmesbury, — or  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Bussell.  This  leadership  of  which  we  speak  is  matter  of  extreme 
moment  to  the  country  at  large.  Our  Prime  Minister  is  to  us  our 
ruling  spirit  for  the  time.  To  a  man  whose  political  feelings  are  hot 
within  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  anxiety  that  the  leader  in  whom  he 
believes  should  be  the  leading  man.  And  to  such  a  man,  when  he 
believes  also  that  his  own  party  possesses  an  undoubted  majority,  not 
only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  country,  it  comes  to  be  an 
absolute  wrong,  an  injury  that  afflicts  him  hourly,  that  he,  having 
found  the  way  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  migority  of  his  countrymen, 
should  be  subject  to  tiie  rule  of  those  who  are  excluded  &019  such 
sympathy. 

Of  course  the  question  remains,  as  to  the  side  in  politics  to  which 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  belongs.  It  is  open  to  argument  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  minister  who,  of  all  ministers  possible  in  England, 
is  and  would  be  the  most  popular  and  the  most  trusted.  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  argument  there  is  the  only  fact  to  which  we  can  trust 
for  showing  us  that  he  is  not  so  regarded.  He  does  not  command  a 
migority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  two  last  sessions  of 
Parliament  he  and  his  party  have  eigoyed  ascendancy,  although,  as 
has  been  well  known,  the  m^ority  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
sat  on  the  benches  opposite  to  him.  How  and  why  this  has  been  so 
we  will  not  now  repeat.  We  trust  that  the  stories  of  the  Cave  and 
the  Tea-room  may  form  episodes  in  Parliamentary  history  firom  which 
the  historian  may  be  able  to  draw  useful  lessons.  But  we  maintain 
that  it  had  become  especially  necessary,  not  simply  for  the  good  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  immediate  followers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberal  side  in  English  politics  generally,  that  it  should  be  ascertained 
before  a  general  election  took  place  what  is  the  state  of  the  present 
House, — so  that  constituencies  might  know  what  men  would  follow 
what  leaders.  We  think  that  the  country  is  not  content  to  be  ruled  by 
Mr.  Disraeli.  We  think  that  the  country  would  be  content  to  be  ruled 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  acknowledge  readily  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  in  which  we  may  be  wrong  or  right.  Whether  we  are  wrong 
or  right  nothing  but  a  general  election  can  show.  But  we  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  liberal  leaders  in  the  House  were  right  in  taking  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  showing  us  what  was  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  House  at  the  present  moment. 
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Measures^  noi  men,  would  be  a  very  good  ery,  if  we  could  have  o«r 
measures  direct  from  Heaven ;  but,  seeing  iJiat  we  have  to  look  to 
men  for  our  measures, — ^not  only  for  sneh  great  measures  as  those 
which  the  country  can  carry  even  against  a  party  in  power,  and  which 
come  up  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years,  but  also  for  those  small 
measures  which,  though  they  do  not  stir  our  pulses,  are  by  their 
frequency  of  equal  importance  to  us, — seeing  that  these  things  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  our  Parliamentary  leaders,  we  are  above  all  things 
anxious  that  Parliament  should  be  led  by  men  in  whom  we  have  con- 
fidence. To  take  gifts  from  Greeks,  to  expect  good  things  from 
unwilling  donors,  to  look  for  real  reform  from  a  party  of  politicians 
who  do  not, — ^who  cannot, — love  reform,  is  not  satisfactory.  We, 
the  Liberals,  have  fought  our  Parliamentary  battles  badly  of  late. 
We  acknowledge  so  much*  We  have  been  stiff-necked,  too  confident 
In  our  power  and  numbers,  impatient  of  control,  awkward,  and  for- 
getful of  old  Parliamentary  lessons.  Of  these  faults  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
enjoyed  the  results,  and  we  acknowledge  that  we  grudge  them  to  him. 
We  do  not  think  thai  the  country  intended  that  he  should  be  its 
Prhne  Minister,  and  we  do  think  ihat  the  sooner  he  ceases  to  be  so 
the  better  the  country  will  like  it.  That  being  a  plain  and  important 
issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  one  process, — ^by  a  process  known  and 
common, — ^we  regard  the  charge  of  factious  fighting  in  the  late  debate 
as  fatuous  and  beside  the  mark.  We  desire  to  be  factious,  if  it  be 
factious  to  support  that  fiiction  or  side  in  polities  which  is  supported 
by  a  decided  majority  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  strive  by  all  fighting 
that  is  faax  and  constitutional  to  place  that  side  or  faction  in  the 
position  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold. 

No  doubt  such  issue  may  be  raised  on  a  matter  that  is  unworthy,  or 
in  a  manner  that  is  unfair.  In  all  flsich  battles  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  political  party  that  is  struggling  for  victory  to  achieve 
something  beyond  party  victory, — something  with  the  victory,  some^ 
thing  that  shall  help  the  good  cause.  We  have  always  thou^t  that 
a  proposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  ministers  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  as  being  in  itself 
barren.  It  may  become  expedient  that  the  issue  shall  be  tried  after 
this  barren  fashion; — but  in  that  it  is  barren,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  House  of  Commons  in  its  great  struggles  moves  necessarily  so 
slowly,  and  its  strength  for  work  is  consumed  for  so  long  a  period 
by  the  energy  wanted  for  a  good  stand-up  fight,  that  it  is  always  well 
that  something  should  be  done  in  the  fightmg;  some  evil  thing 
brought  nearer  to  its  grave,  some  good  thing  assisted  towards  its 
birth ;  some  progress  done  beyond  that  of  deciding  who  are  to  be 
the  doers.  Can  any  one  deny  that  such  was  achieved  in  the  debate 
which  went  on  from  the  80th  of  March  to  the  8rd  of  April  ?  We  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
if  he  desired  that  the  liberal  side  of  the  House  should  try  a  fall  with 
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^e  Government,  to  mo^e  for  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  He  has 
moved  for  sneli  a  vote,  and  iias  carried  it ;  bat  he  has  abo,  at  the 
same  time,  taken,  not  the  first, — ^by  no  means  the  first, — ^bnt  the 
chief  and  most  efficaciotcs  step  towards  a  great  reform.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  because  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Ghnrch  Establishment 
may  probably  not  be  carried  in  this  session,— may  possibly  not  be 
carried  by  this  Parliament,— that  therefore  the  movement  will  have 
been  fertile',  and  that  nothing  will  have  been  done.  Do  we  not  all 
know  how  these  things  go,  and  how  great  is  the  efficacy  of  a  decision 
given  by  a  Ml  House  of  Commons  after  a  prolonged  debate?  Does 
not  every  note  we  hear,  whether  of  triumph  or  of  wailing,  tell  ns 
that  the  blow  has  been  stricken,  and  that  the  thing  i^  accomplished, 
whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  Does  any  existing  clerical  com- 
mons now  look  forward  to  become  a  peer  as  an  Irish  bishop  ?  Is 
there  a  hope  left  on  the  one  side,  or  a  fear  on  the  other  ?  Do  men 
donbt  now  that  any  new  Qneen's  speech  made  by  this  Government 
or  by  that  would  recommend  to  Parliament  the  ^'  settlement"  of  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  And  yet  we  are  told  that  because 
this  debate  has  taken  place  in  a  moribund  Burliament,  that  it  has 
been  of  itself  nothing,  and  that  its  purpose  has  simply  been  that  of 
faction.  The  position  of  the  Irish  Church  had  become  the  question 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  decided.  And  there 
was  another  question, — whether  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  were 
eo  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  €bvermnent.  That  also  has  been  decided.  The  very  large- 
ness of  the  majority  by  which  these  questions  have  been  answered 
has  in  itself  been  the  strongest  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the  issue 
which  has  been  raised. 

But  there  has  been  another  accusation  made  against  the  opposi- 
tion ; — that  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
has  been  introduced  to  the  House  with  indecent  haste.  ''This 
question, "^  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  ''having  been  brought  before  the  House 
and  the  country  somewhat  suddenly,  as  all  wiU  admit,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  what  was  the  proper  mode  in  which  to  encoun- 
ter it.''  He  tells  us  again,  immediately  afterwards,  that  the  question 
has  been  brought  forward  "  under  circumstances,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
of  precipitation,"  and  that  it  is  a  question  "  which  attracts  and  even 
alarms  the  public  and  the  House."  He  speaks  afterwards  of  the 
want  of  intimation  that  the  subject  was  to  be  brought  forward,  and  is 
aghast  that  Parliament  should  be  invited  to  repeal  the  solemn  muni- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Union  at  eight  days*  notice.  Of  all  accusa- 
tions this  is  really  the  most  absurd.  For  years  past  the  public 
have  been  prepared  for  the  coming  measure  by  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, by  newspaper  articles,  by  pamphlets,  and  by  that  long 
system  of  preparatory  skirmishing,  without  which  no  great  political 
or  ecclesiastical  change  has  a  chance  of  finding  itself  carried  in 
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England.  The  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded  daily  for  the  last 
ten  years,  till  it  has  grown  to  be  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  simply  a 
question  of  time.  And  we  would  ask  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues 
whether  it  has  generally  been  considered  the  duty  of  an  opposition  to 
give  notice  of  their  movements  to  the  Government,  as  it  is  the  un- 
doubted duty  of  the  Government  to  give  notice  to  Parliament  of  the 
measures  which  they  intend  to  propose  ?  The  details  of  all  great 
measures  must  come  before  our  Parliament  from  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment,— as  must  the  details  of  this  measure  before  it  can  become 
law, — ^and  it  is  of  course  essential  that  such  details  shall  have  the 
consideration,  not  only  of  members  of  Parliament,  but  also  of  the 
public,  before  they  can  be  passed  and  placed  in  the  book  of  statutes. 
But  we  have  never  heard  that  any  such  duty  rested  on  the  opposition. 
If  the  proposition  of  any  independent  member  be  too  crude,  the  ready 
answer  is  in  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  be  burdened  at  length  with 
hearing  it.  But  to  complain  of  precipitancy  in  regard  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  before  the  country  for  many  years,  and  for 
accepting  which  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
itself  to  be  prepared,  does  appear  to  be  somewhat  vain. 

There  has,  too,  been  much  throwing  of  unnecessary  stones.  When 
such  stones  come  from  glass-houses,  how  can  they  be  efficacious  for 
any  hostile  purpose  ?  Some  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  from  which  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  ' 
he  wrote  it,  three  years  since,  did  not  think  that  the  Irish  Church 
question  would  receive  its  solution  so  quickly  as  it  now  appears  Ukely 
that  it  will  do.  What  the  letter  really  was  no  one,  it  seems,  knows,  as 
it  has  not  been  seen,  nor  is  it  forthcoming.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
owns  that  some  such  letter  was  written,  and  that  since  the  writing  of 
it  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  Have  no  statesmen  changed  their 
opinions  in  other  matters  ?  Did  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Hardy  feel  a 
matured  confidence  in  household  suffirage  three  years  before  they 
introduced  the  measure  to  Parliament  ?  Was  there  no  precipitancy 
there  ? — ^precipitancy  even  on  the  part  of  Government  ?  Were  we 
prepared  by  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench  for  household 
suffrage,  by  a  long  and  cautious  notice,  before  they  asked  the  House 
to  assent  to  it  ?  There  was  not  even  eight  days'  notice  before  the 
House  was  told  what  it  was  to  expect.  We  think  but  little  of  such 
charges  of  inconsistency  against  statesmen,  knowing  that  all  useful 
politicians  must  have  elastic  minds,  capable  of  continued  and  ever 
fresh  education, — of  varying  capacity,  indeed,  in  this  matter, — ^and 
that  no  leader  in  Parliament  can  afford  to  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast. 
But  such  charges  made  from  one  side  must  be  answered  by  recrimi- 
nation from  the  other.  Whose  patience  could  suffice  to  endure  in 
silence  charges  of  inconsistency  from  Mr.  Hardy,  and  of  bitterness  of 
invective  from  Mr.  Disraeli  ? 
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Wo  assert,  too,  in  reply  to  that  accusation  of  suddenness,  that  the 
"whole  of  this  session  and  much  of  the  work  of  former  sessions  have 
heen  the  customary  preludes  to  the  proposition  which  has  been  before 
the  House,  and  to  the  resolutions  which  are  now  to  be  moved  in 
Committee.  Mr.  Maguire  brought  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  before 
the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  as  it 
was  possible,  and  then,  also,  there  was  a  long  debate.  We  think 
that  ^e  upshot  of  that  debate  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  Mr. 
Maguire's  assertions.  It  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  thai  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  though  it  was  characterised  by  that  tone  of  contempt  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  which  has  now  become  the  plainest  mark  of 
the  man,  was  in  essentials  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  other  then 
made.  Mr.  Maguire,  no  doubt,  carried  with  him  in  the  debate  a  large 
section  of  the  Liberal  party ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  proving  that  Ireland  is  suffering  much 
wrong, — other  than  that  which  is  incidental  to  this  Church  question. 
There  was  some  slight  movement  of  public  opinion  at  the  time ;  but  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  American  Fenianism  was  proof  of  any  general 
discontent  in  Ireland.  The  English  people  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  facilities  for  emigration, — ^in  other  words,  an  opened  pathway  from* 
the  crowded  old  world  to  the  free  wealth  of  a  world  that  is  still  new, 
— constituted  an  injury  either  to  those  who  went  or  to  those  who 
remained  behind.  Bents  punctually  paid,  wages  rising  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  people  refusing  to  rebel  when  rebellion  was  brought  to 
their  door,  were  not  symptoms  of  hardship  or  of  discontent.  Two 
Irish  Secretaries  in  two  successive  sessions  had  brought  forward,  but 
had  fedled,  from  want  of  urgency  in  the  matter,  to  carry  out,  certain 
measures  for  protecting  tenants  in  the  outlay  of  capital  on  their  hold- 
ings. That  of  the  Tory  Irish  Secretary,  then  Lord  Naas,  now  Earl 
Mayo,  was  the  better  proposition  of  the  two,  as  it  would  have  enabled 
the  tenant  to  claim  compensation  for  certain  improvements  made  even 
without  the  landlord's  sanction ;  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Fortescue  con- 
fined such  claims  to  improvements  to  which  the  landlord  had  given 
his  assent.  The  unreasonableness,  we  may  almost  say  the  absurdity, 
of  those  who  in  their  endeavour  to  prescribe  for  the  material 
grievances  of  Ireland  have  gone  much  beyond  such  moderate  pro- 
positions as  these,  is  the  strong  proof  that  no  greater  measures  of 
relief  are  needed.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  prescription  for  Irish 
malady  which  has  been  offered  to  us  by  a  man  so  great  as  Mr.  Mill, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  that  prescription  has  been  treated  by 
Lord  Bufiferin,  to  show  the  point  which  men  will  reach  when  they 
attempt  to  find  for  a  nation  or  for  a  people  a  royal  road  to  prosperity. 

Nothing  but  industry  will  make  prosperity.  Free  land, — ^land  abso- 
lutely free, — ^will  not  afifect  it.  No  tyranny,  we  may  almost  say  no 
evU  rule,  can  crush  it,  while  industry  is  true  to  itself.  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  be  ruled  justly ;    and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  object  of 
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EngliflH  law-makers  to  do  her  jastice.  She  baa  been  injured  by  evil 
laws, — ^thoD^h  we  mneh  doabt  whether  the  injury  so  inficted  has 
been  as  efSicient  in  producing  her  state  of  poverty  as  men  siippose. 
There  remains  the  one  grievance  of  the  Irish  Chnrch, — no  less  a  griev- 
ance in  that  it  is  bat  little  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  people  themselves, 
— and  for  the  honour  of  the  British  Parliament,  if  not  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  that  that  grievance  dioold  be  removed. 

!Fhe  late  debate  mnst  be  regarded  aa  indicating  the  evil,  and  as 
calling  for  it  removal,  and  not  as  containing  in  any  way  propositions 
for  its  remedy.  ^'I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^'that  it 
wonld  become  me,  either  at  the  present  moment  or  at  any  sizhseqaent 
stage  of  the  debate  which  may  or  may  not  follow,  to  make  myself 
responsible  in  all  its  important  and  complex  details  for  a  ^an  which 
shall  have  for  ite  aim  to  give  effect  to  my  purpose."  Had  1^.  Glad- 
stone been  in  power  when  he  made  his  proposition,  or  had  any  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  Irish  Church  come  from  the  present  Government, 
it  would  of  coarse  have  been  necessary  that  the  details  of  a  remedial 
measure  should  be  given.  In  so  vast  a  matter  such  details  must  come 
from  the  Treasury  Bench.  Parliament  is  now  committed  to  the  dis- 
•establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  is  so  committed  that  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  there  shall  be  men  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
who  will  prepare  such  details.  Begarding  the  matter  in  this  li§^t, 
and  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  bold  assurance  still  ringing  in  our  ears  that  he, 
as  long  BB  he  shall  remain  Prime  Minister,  viill  oppose  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  the  attempt  that  is  being  made ;  with  Mr.  Hardy's  asser- 
tion before  us  that  the  present  Government  will  as  a  whole  offer  every 
opposition  to  such  a  resolution  as  that  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, we  think  it  certain  that  the  present  Ministry  must  resign 
on  this  question.  That  they  should  do  so  without  an  appeal  to  the 
country, — ^though  such  appeal  can  hardly  serve  them, — ^is  not  perhaps 
to  be  expected;  and  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  a  general 
election  before  the  Beform  Bills  for  the  three  kingdoms  are  in  opera- 
tion is  most  undesirable.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  this  way,  the 
measure  may  be  staved  off  lor  yet  another  year.  There  will  probably 
be  twelve  more  months  given  for  consideration  of  the  necessary 
details.  But  that  a  substantial  measure  shall  be  proposed  in  the  next 
session  for  the  complete  severance  of  Church  and  State  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  the  country  should  now  be  able  to  regard  as 
certain.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that  a  new  House  of  Commons 
should  be  assembled  so  different  from  the  present  House  as  not  to 
stultify  itself, — and  damnify  itself, — should  it  venture  to  show  a  dis- 
regard for  a  decision  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  56, — and  by  a 
division  in  which  600  members  voted. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bound  to  avoid  details  in 
making  his  proposition  from  the  Opposition  benches.  He  fell,  after 
all,  into  the  fault  of  committing  himself  to  too  many  detaOs,  of 
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izidicatixig  too  miBittely  hi»  own  views  of  the  mamiet  in  which  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  Establishment  should  be  applied.  With 
that  wealth  of  thought  and  redundancy  of  words  which  are  at  the 
game  time  his  strength  and  his  fiedling,  he  could  not  restrain  himself 
from  an  endeavour  to  explain  that  the  Protestants  (^  Ireland  would 
after  all  lose  but  little.  As  the  whole  endowment  is  proposed  to  be 
taken  &om  the  Chnrch,  this  seemed  to  be  so  paradoxical  and  inexpU- 
cablcy  that  he  was  obliged  in  his  reply  to  have  recourse  to  dose 
calculations  to  make  that  intelligible  which  he  had  said  in  his  opening 
speech.  We  conld  wish  that  all  this  had  been  omitted.  It  is  not  to 
be  desired  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  their  endowment  and  their  establishment  l^  arguments  tend- 
ing to  prove  to  them  that  they  will  lose  little  or  nothing.  In  such  a 
matter  the  "fiat  justitia  "  is  without  fall  expression  of  a  determination 
to  bear  the  consequences  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men. 
Even  though  the  skies  sHould  fall  on  us  in  the  shape  of  ultra- 
Protestant  wrath,  let  justice  be  done.  We  are  told, — ^most  ugustly 
told, — but  told  from  all  sides,  that  Ireland  is  our  Poland,  thai  we 
crush  Ireland,  misrule  Ireland,  drive  the  Irish  out  of  Ireland  by  our 
cruelty, — ^and  now  this  fieust  of  an  Irish  Protestant  Chureh  Establish- 
ment in  a  Boman  Catholic  country  is  the  one  great  ixgnry  that  is 
thrown  in  our  teeth  by  those  who  accuse  us.  It  is  of  tiiat  that 
Erenchinen,  Russians,  and  Americans  speak,  when  they  teU  ns  that 
we,  too,  have  our  Poland.  The  Irish  themselves,  indeed,  are  always 
speaking  of  something  else.  Some  legislation  that  shall  make  land 
cheaper  to  them  is  what  they  desire; — and  land  will  be  made 
cheaper  for  them  if  by  legislation  we  caa  cause  their  property  in  their 
ovm  labour  and  capital  to  be  more  secure.  But  it  is  of  the  Pro- 
testant Irish  Church  Establishment  that  the  nations  are  talking  when 
they  accuse  us  of  misruling  Ireland.  It  is  that  injustice,  that  anomaly, 
that  wonderlal  remnant  of  the  cruelty  of  ascendancy,  that  prevents  us 
from  going  forth  and  showing  that  our  hands  are  clean*  If  this  be 
so,  do  not  let  us  gloss  over  what  we  are  doing  by  some  legerdemain 
of  arithmetic  intended  to  prove  that  we  can  take  away  from  the  Irish 
Protestant  Chiurch  all  that  it  possesses,  and  yet  leave  it  nearly  as 
rich  as  it  was  before.  No  one  will  believe  in  iJbte  trick  of  coi\juring. 
An  Irish  bishop,  who  has  given  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Irish 
curates,  will  know  that  it  is  not  so  for  him.  The  Irish  squire  who  is 
bringing  up  his  second  son  for  the  Church  will  know  that  it  is  not  so 
for  him.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland, — ^whose  solicitude  for  the 
future  welfiue  of  Ireland  is  general,  though  they  may  be  mistaken  in 
the  mode  in  which  they  show  their  care, — ^wiU  not  be  reconciled  to  a 
measure  which  to  them  will  be  as  the  comii^  of  the  day  of  doom,  by 
calculations  made  to  prove  that  the  life  interest  of  incumbents  on  their 
livings  and  glebes  is  equal  to  half  the  money  value  of  the  permanent 
patronage  of  the  fivisg.  And  even  if  there  be  use  in  such  calculations. 
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the  time  for  ihem  had  not  come  when  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  his  case. 
It  was,  we  think,  premature  to  suggest  to  Irish  Protestant  expectants 
that  their  expectations  could  ever  be  realised,  while  as  yet  no  measure 
had  been  prepared,  when  no  primary  principles  on  which  to  found  a 
measure  had  been  stated.  It  was  vain  to  try  to  sweeten  the  draught, 
to  gild  the  pill,  to  hide  the  dagger's  point.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
was  so  conclusive  in  its  reasoning,  and  so  true  in  its  deductions,  that 
it  needed  no  such  assistance,  and  could  be  made  less  distastefiod  by 
no  such  promises. 

The  strongest  argument  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  and  answered  at  the 
close  of  his  speech ; — '<  I  know  there  is  a  feeling  in  this  matter  which 
it  is  difficult  to  get  over.  There  are  many  who  think  that  to  lay  hands 
on  the  National  Church  Establishment  of  a  country  is  a  profane  and 
unhallowed  act.  I  respect  that  feeling ;  I  sympathise  with  it.  I 
sympathise  while  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress  it.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  Church  Establishment  but  an  appropriation  of  public- 
property,  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and  of  skill  to 
certain  purposes  ?  And  unless  those  purposes  be  fulfilled,  that 
appropriation  cannot  be  fulfilled."  Who  does  not  feel  some  touch  of 
regret,  some  pang  of  a  pained  sentiment,  in  dealing  ruthlessly,  and 
in  dooming  to  destruction  that  which  is  held  to  be  useful,  holy,  and 
almost  divine  by  so  many  good  men  ?  The  idea  of  the  bloated  Irish 
rector,  who  hunts  and  drinks  and  is  indifferent,  is  a  fallacy  altogether. 
We  believe  that  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  Ireland  are,  as  a  class, 
pious,  sincere,  and  energetic  men, — ^whose  scope  of  energy  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  contracted  as  to  fill  them  with  small  prejudices.  They 
have  thought  that  their  power  of  preaching  and  their  power  of  prayer 
would  be  efficacious  to  turn  the  population  of  Ireland  from  the  religion 
of  Rome  to  their  own.  They  have  had  their  chance,  and  have  failed. 
They  have  preached  and  they  have  prayed  sincerely,  but  without 
effect.  An  ascendant  Church  is  not  a  Church  prone  to  make  con- 
verts. They  have  failed  altogether,  having  made, — ^so  to  say, — no 
converts.  They  do  not  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  these  endow- 
ments and  establishments  have  been  given  to  them.  They  are  not  the 
pastors  and  instructors  of  the  people, — and,  as  the  ministers  of  an 
endowed  and  established  Church,  they  must  go.  But  they  who  are 
most  keen  for  their  departure  cannot  but  weep  over  their  overthrow. 

If,  however,  this  sorrow  does  not  restrain  us,  if  respect  for  this 
feeling  can  be  overcome,  we  shall  surely  find  no  difficulty  in  eon- 
quering  that  other  repugnance  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
during  the  debate  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pleaded  on  behalf  of 
the  Government, — that,  namely,  which  would  deter  us  from  laying 
our  unhallowed  hands  on  the  Act  of  Union.  If  anything  be  clear  to 
us,  it  is  this,  that  what  the  lawmakers  of  a  people  have  done, 
the  lawmakers  of  a  people  can  undo.     This,  we  think,  is  so  manifest. 
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that  it  would  hardly  have  required  the  perepicoity  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
argnments  to  prove  the  position,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Treasury 
Bench,  in  the  poverty  of  its  means  of  opposition,  had  insisted  so 
frequently  on  the  solemnity  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Irish  Church  has  been  established.  There  are 
many  things  which  Parliament  cannot  do.  It  cannot  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  faith  which  a  people  feels  in  a  Church  Establishment. 
When  therefore  Parliament  proposes,  for  certain  reasons,  to  deal  with 
and  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  establishment,  though  we  sympathise 
most  thoroughly  with  the  sufferers,  we  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
who  base  their  plea  for  a  stay  of  the  proceeding  of  Parliament  on 
the  fact,  that  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  was  done  by  Parlia- 
ment. We  hear  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Union,  and  again  we  hear  of 
the  venality  of  those  by  whom  the  Union  was  achieved.  Neither  the 
solemnity  of  the  Act  of  Union,  if  it  was  specially  solemn,  nor  the 
venality  of  its  supporters  can  matter  anything  in  these  days.  Let  the 
Act  of  those  days  have  been  passed  by  means  of  what  worst  cor- 
ruption may  have  been  possible,  it  was  not  the  less  law.  And  any 
portion  of  that  law  is  capable  of  repeal,  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
unfitted  for  national  purpose.  We  confess,  that  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  based  their  endeavours  to  enlist  the 
convictions  of  the  public  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Church  upon  the 
~  specially  sacred  character  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Any  argument 
founded  on  the  solemnity  of  the  Act  of  Union  is  less  worthy  of  respect- 
ful attention  than  was  that  used  by  George  m.,  and  by  George  lY., 
when  they  pleaded  their  Coronation  Oaths  as  their  excuse  for  opposing 
their  ministers,  the  parliament,  and  the  people.  The  answer  to  the 
two  excuses  is  the  same ;  but  in  the  latter  case  we  can  understand 
the  strength  of  a  mistaken  personal  conviction.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  nothing  to  which  even  a  soft  heart  can  affix  a  sympathetic 
feeling. 

We  remember  no  opening  political  debate  on  any  important  matter 
which  has  given  a  promise  of  speedy  success  so  efifectual  and  assur- 
ing as  that  which  has  now  been  conveyed  to  us  in  regard  to  this 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church.  We  demur  altogether  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
tells  us  that  the  question  is  new,  that  the  mention  of  it  is  precipitate, 
imd  a  debate  on  it  premature  after  eight  days'  notice ;  but  it  certainly 
is  true  that  when  we  were  thinking  of  it,  and  writing  of  it,  and  talking 
of  it  last  year,  and  even  in  the  early  weeks  of  this  year,  we  did  not 
anticipate  so  speedy  a  release  from:  the  one  great  wrong  of  Ireland  as 
that  which  we  think  we  now  see  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  only 
the  large  majorities  in  the  division  which  give  us  this  assurance, 
or  the  strength  of  argument  which  has  been  used  on  that  which  we 
think  to  be  the  right  side.  A  parliamentary  majority  may  come  from 
a  parliamentary  faction,  and  may  be  reversed  by  the  more  powerful 
decision  of  the  country ;  and  arguments  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
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been  the  stronger  may  have  been  the  weaker.  In  the  mind  of  a 
thonghtM  man  the  sbrongest  of  his  own  convictions  are  ever  some- 
what weakened  by  the  strength  of  those  put  forward  by  an  adeqsate 
opponent,  l^oii^  he  believes  mnch  in  himself^  he  believes  also*  to 
some  extent,  in  his  adversary,— till  he  finds  that  his  adversary  has  no 
longer  self-eonfidenee  of  his  ovm.  Our  present  assnranoe  of  success 
comes  from  the  fieu^t  that  our  adversary  very  manifestly  has  no  longei 
sach  self-confidence.  We  may  say  tibat  in  the  present  Cabinet  three 
separate  sets  of  opinion  on  this  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  have  plainly  shown  themselves.  There  are  the 
convictions  of  those  who  heartily  sympathise  in  that  feeUng  which 
will  make  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Oburch  to  be,  as  we  have 
said,  like  the  crash  of  doom  to  its  closest  adherents.  These  men  are 
thorou^y  genuine,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  honesty  of  their  con- 
victions they  will  be  sent  to  the  wall.  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
governing  is  a  profession,  whose  convictions  on  such  matters  as  this 
are  naturally  not  strong,  but  who  are  coerced  by  the  circumatance  of 
their  position  into  a  present  professional  support  of  flie  InA  Church. 
They  will  be  clever  enough  probably  at  some  future  time  to  tiirow  off 
from  themselves  the  evil  efiidcts  of  tiieir  present  opposiiaon ;  and  wiH, 
not  improbably,  at  some  period  which  will  be  far  from  remote,  take 
glory  in  the  disendovnnent  of  tibe  Irish  Church,  as  they  have  taken 
glory  in  free  trade  and  in  parliamentary  reform.  These  gentlemea 
never  hurt  tiiemselves ;  but  their  convictions,  necessaiiiy,  have  but 
little  weight.  But  there  is  a  third  party  in  Ihe  Cabinet,  which, 
bound  as  it  is,  and  bound  as  any  such  party  must  be,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  government,  to  co-operate  with  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  still 
plainly  shows, — has  shown  in  this  instance  very  plainly, — ^its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  its  own  convictions.  These  are  the  men, — ^per- 
haps as  useful  as  any  in  the  State, — ^who,  having  been  bom  and  bred 
and  educated  amidst  the  convictions  of  British  Conservatism,  gradually 
leam  to  widen  their  sympathies  and  to  enlarge  their  political  bounda- 
ries. They  are  the  Tories  who  were  useful  to  us  yesterday,  and  who 
will  be  tibe  liberals  whom  we  may  hope  to  trust  to-morrow. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  name  those  who  constitute  the 
two  first-named  sections  of  the  present  6k>vemment,  or  even  designate 
their  leaders.  But  of  the  third  section, — that  section  which  -wt 
delight  to  find  strongly  re^aesented  in  a  Tory  Government, — we  need 
not  scruple  to  say  that  Lord  Stanley  is  the  head  and  front.  Soon 
after  we  had  received  our  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  resolution 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  purposed  to  move  respecting  the  Irish  Church 
we  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Stanley  to  move  an  amend- 
ment,— ^practically  to  this  efiect, — that  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Irish  Church  does  demand  Befoim,  the  question  of  that 
Reform  should  not  be  brought  on  so  as  to  embarrass  the  Government 
in  this  ParUament.    We  do  not  lay  any  stress  at  all  on  the  x^eports 
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which  at  once  become  cnxxeni  in  town  to  the  effect  that  snch  an  amend- 
ment from  the  lips  of  Lord  Stanlej  proved  clearly  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  It  did  seem  that  of  all  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's adherents  in  the  Cabinet  Lord  Stanley  wonld  have  been  the  last 
he  would  have  chosen  to  take  this  bnll  by  the  horns  aad  to  answer 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  any  amendment  really  purposing  to  support  the  Irish 
Church  against  thai  gentleman's  attacks;  but  if  we  might  allow  our- 
selves to  suppose  that  Lord  Stanley  had  expressed  himself  as  unable  to 
meet  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  with  a  direct  negative, — ^unable  not  to 
admit  with  more  or  less  of  perspicuity  of  language  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Irish  Church  was  one  which  could  not  be  supported, — 
we  4X)nld  in  such  case  understand  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  desire  his 
somewhat  obstructive  follower  to  take  his  own  bent  and  make  what  he 
could  out  of  an  amendment  of  his  own.  We  could  even  admire  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ingenuity  in  this, — as  we  have  admired  it  so  often  in  other 
political  emergencies.  But  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  secrets ; 
and,  though  it  is  only  human  that  men  should  guess  at  what  is  done 
amidst  the  councils  of  the  gods,  we  will  admit  that  no  solid  argument 
can  be  founded  on  such  guesses.  The  speech,  however,  of  Lord 
Stanley  in  which  he  moved  his  amendment  is  a  fact  befi>re  us ; — and 
what  is  the  purport  of  that  speech  f  U  contains  no  word  to  show  that 
the  speaker  thinks  that  he  can  defend  either  the  endowment  or  the 
State  establishment  of  the  Iziah  Church.  This  is  the  gist  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's speech,  given  in  his  own  words : — **  We  affirm  two  propositions 
•  .  •  namely,  that  some  modification,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  the  status 
of  the  Irish  Church  establishment  is  to  all  appearance  inevitable ;  the 
other  .  .  .  that  the  question  is  one  for  the  future  andnotfor  the  pre* 
sent  Parliament  to  settle."  Is  that  the  expression  <3l  a  man  nailing  the 
colours  of  the  Irish  Church  to  his  mast,  and  showing  himself  ready  to 
die,  politically,  in  their  defence?  Is  it  not  rather  the  ez{Mression  of  one 
.who  knows  that  diose  colours  can  no  longer  be  earned  on  high,  but 
who  is  desirous  of  postponing  their  downfalli — no  doubt  with  an  honest 
conviction  as  to  the  public  expediency  of  such  postponemeoit,  towards 
the  forming  of  which  the  natural  bias  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  may 
have  had  its  full  weight?  If  this  be  so,  then  we  say  that  we  may 
claim  Lord  Stanley,  and  with  Lord  Stanley  that  portion  of  the  present 
Government  which  we  regard  as  most  essential  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  as  being  on  our  side  in  this  matttf  •  So  supported,  we  can 
trust  our  convictions  without  that  drawback  which  is  incidental  to 
them  when  we  hold  them  in  opposition  to  an  adversary  in  whom  we 
believe.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  indeed  make  a  vehement,  but  most  ineffec- 
tual struggle  to  prove  that  his  colleague's  amendment  was  compatible 
with  that  nailing  of  his  colours  to  the  mast,  which  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  promise  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  o!  his  ultra-Pto- 
testant  siq>porters.  ''  What  1 "  said  he,  "  eoald  we  venture  to  assert 
that  nothing  in  the  Irish  Church  requires  change  ?    If  it  were  our 
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opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  Chnroh  in  Ireland  was  snsceptible 
of  beneficial  changes,  how  could  we,  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  grossest  misrepresentation  of  our  views,  have  met  the  motion  with 
a  direct  negative  ?  "  This  is  ingenious  enough.  But  who  is  there 
sufficiently  dull  not  to  understand  the  difference  between  Mr.  Disraeli's 
denial  of  a  wrong,  and  Lord  Stanley's  admission  of  a  wrong  ?  If  our 
characters  be  assailed, — ^if  we  be  told  that  we  are  plunderers,  liars,  and 
what  not,  we  do  not  defend  ourselves,  nor  do  our  steadfast  friends 
defend  us  by  acknowledging  that  perhaps  we  plunder  a  little,  perhaps 
we  lie  a  little ;  but  that  we  will  listen  to  rebuke,  and  endeavour  to 
amend  ourselves.  They  who  so  speak  of  us  accuse  us  rather  than 
defend  us, — as  Lord  Stanley  has  accused  the  Irish  Church.  They 
who  would  really  defend  us,  do  so  with  something  of  that  generous 
violence  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  displayed  by  some  of  Lord 
Stanley's  colleagues,  but  which  has  certainly  not  been  shown  by  Lord 
Stanley. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  said  nothing  of  those  evils  by  the 
acknowledged  existence  of  which  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  has 
been  doomed.  It  would  be  vain  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  stories 
of  parishes  with  thirty, — ^twenty, — ^ten, — ^five  Protestants, — with  one, 
•—or  perhaps  not  even  with  one  Protestant,  to  justify  the  existence 
of  a  parson.  The  very  contradictions  to  the  statements  made  have 
proved  their  truth.  When  whole  columns  are  written  by  the  staunch 
defenders  of  the  Establishment  to  exhibit  the  falseness  of  a  statement 
declaring  that  the  parish  of  A  has  only  three  Protestants,  whereas  it 
is  well  known  to  have  four,  and  that  £  has  three,  whereas  it  has  been 
said  to  have  none,  need  any  one  seek  further  evidence  ? 

Nor  have  we  attempted  to  indicate  the  fashion  in  which  the  details 
of  the  disestablishment  should  be  arranged.  Possession  of  office, 
access  to  Government  records,  and  that  statecraft  which  comes  partly 
firom  official  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  contiguity,  of  various 
minds  exercised  in  the  labours  of  government  are  necessary  before 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be  reached.  We,  ourselves,  would 
rob  the  people  of  Ireland  of  nothing  which  they  now  possess.  We 
would  add  the  regium  donum  and  the  Maynooth  Grant  to  the  entire 
property  of  the  Establishment,  and  lot  the  whole  be  divided  among 
Church  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Boman  Catholics,  according 
to  their  population, — ^believing  that  the  Boman  Catholics  would  ulti- 
mately receive  the  gift.  But  we  say  again,  that  all  schemes  as  to 
such  details  must  be  erode  till  they  have  been  sifted  by  the  experience 
of  the  executive. 

These  things  will  no  doubt  be  debated  in  the  Committee  which  is 
now  about  to  sit,  and  gradually  we  shall  come  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  Church  may  be  disestablished.  When 
that  has  been  done,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  plea  on  which  Ire- 
land may  be  stigmatised  as  the  Poland  of  England. 
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A  FEW  years  since  the  wildest  Anglo-maniao  among  our  gallant 
neighbours  would  have  thought  and  spoken  of  going  to  sea  for 
pleasure,  as  the  Latin  poet  sang  of  the  first  man  who  trusted  his  life 
to  a  "  frail  skiff."  There  exists,  however,  in  these  latter  days  a 
"  Society  of  Paris  Sailing  Club,"  presided  over  by  a  French  commo- 
dore, and  consisting  of  some  thirty-two  vessels,  from  one  to  thirty 
tons ;  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  these  yachts  belong  to 
French  owners.  Whether  Commodore  Benoit  Champy's  tiny 
squadron  disport  themselves  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Seine,  or 
tempt,  from  time  to  time,  the  rougher  waters  of  the  Channel,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  French  sport  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  Turf.  Nor  is  it  at  Paris  only,  that  the  sport  of  Yachting 
has  found  French  disciples.  At  Cannes  (almost,  it  is  true,  a  British 
colony)  we  find  established  ''Le  Cercle  Nautique  de  la  M6diterranee," 
with  a  French  commodore  and  vice-commodore,  and  some  twenty- 
four  small  craft,  owned,  with  only  six  or  seven  exceptions,  by 
Frenchmen.  Probably  here,  too,  the  original  impulse  came  from 
England,  or  rather  from  English  yachtsmen  cruising  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  gratifying  to  note  that  both  these  French 
elubs,  at  Paris  and  at  Cannes,  are  principally  composed  of  native 
yachtsmen.  The  ''Imperial  Yacht  Club"  of  St.  Petersburg  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  himself  a  sailor,  and  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  a  true  descendant  of 
Peter  the  Great,  he  has  doubtless  appreciated  the  national  importance 
to  a  maritime  State  of  a  sport  so  favourable  to  the  science  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  to  the  employment  of  the  population  of  the  coasts,  as 
yachting.  Of  the  twelve  vessels,  all  of  considerable  tonnage,  belonging 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  Club,  six  are  owned  by  members  of  the  Imperial 
family.  The  Emperor's  yacht,  called  after  our  Queen,  was  built  at  Cowes. 
Bussia  is  not  an  essentially  maritime  State ;  nor  are  the  majority  of  the 
-wealthy  classes  in  Bussia  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  seaside,  except 
for  baths,  gaieties,  or  the  climate.  Yachting  in  Bussia  is,  in  short, 
an  English  institution.  Bussian  yachts  come  from  English  yards. 
The  Boyal  Swedish  Yacht  Club  is  no  doubt  a  more  genuinely  national 
institution.  It  counts  thirty  craft  of  various  tonnage,  and  is  under 
the  patronage  of  Prince  Oscar,  who,  both  as  a  sailor  and  a  poet,  can 
appreciate  Uie  merits  and  the  charms  of  the  sport.  The  Swedes  are 
admirable  yacht-builders,  as  the   Sverige  and  the  Aurora  Borealia 
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have  taught  us.  ibnong  our  Swedish  yachting  brethren  there  are, 
however,  one  or  two  unmistakably  English  names,  as  there  are  also 
in  the  Boyal  Netherlands  Yacht  Club,  and  indeed  in  all  foreign 
Yacht  Clubs  of  our  acquaintance.  But  in  justice  to  our  Scandinavian 
comrades,  we  must  remember,  that  if  they  have  borrowed  yachting 
from  England,  it  is  from  their  Scandinavian  ancestors  that  the 
peaceful  English  sea-rovers  of  the  nineteenth  century  fetch  their  birth. 
And  our  jolly  Dutch  neighbours,  who  spend  as  much  genius  and 
energy  in  literally  keeping  their  beads  above  water  as  some  other 
nations  do  in  maintaining  their  rank  as  Great  Powers,  are  certainly 
no  mere  imitative  yachtsmen.  To  their  powers  at  sea  our  own  naval 
history  bears  ample  witness.  As  pleasure-sailors,  Dutchmen  are 
entitled  at  least  to  the  merit  of  having  given  us  a  word,  which 
many  yachtsmen  never  succeeded  in  spelling  correctly.  Dutchmen 
certainly  built  the  first  ''  yachts,**  thou^  Dutch  yachting  may 
have  originally  been  a  somewhat  sleepy  sport,  if  indeed  it  consisted 
in  towing  and  being  towed  sluggishly  up  and  down  a  canal  in  a 
sort  of  cut-down  Noah*s  ark.  Some  antiquarians  have  ascribed  to  the 
Venetians — those  Dutchmen  of  the  Adriatic,  as  a  Hollander  might 
call  them — ^the  honour  of  having  invented  this  amusement.  It 
may  be  so.  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  our  present  paper, 
which  deals  with  yachting  as  an  organized  national  sport,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  belongs  to  the  British  Isles.  The  gentlemen 
at  ease,  who,  oa  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  go  down  to  the  sea  for 
pleasure,  and  not  for  business,  or  profit,  or  duty,  will  be  found,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  to  combine  in  their  blood  the  great  kindred  ele- 
ments of  the  Saxon  and  the  Scandinavian  ancestry.  It  is  to  the  Pagan 
pirates  from  the  Saxon  coasts  and  to  the  Slayers  of  the  North,  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  to  the  ''  Brethren  of  the  Coast"  of  the 
Tudor  times,  that  the  harmless  yachtsman,  who  is  now  hauling  his 
beautiful  craft  off  the  mud  in  the  Medina,  owes  the  passion  that  urges 
him  afloat. 

In  claiming  for  yachting  as  a  '* national  sport"  of  the  British 
Islanders  a  certain  distinction,  we  are  not  insisting  on  the  obvious 
&Gt  that  it  is  absolutely  free  from  those  parasitical  industries  or 
vices  of  gambling  and  betting  which  unfortunately  degrade  so  many 
of  our  land  sports,  and  even  our  fresh- water  aquatics.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  yacnt-racing  has  wholly  escaped  those  sharp 
practices  and  crooked  arts  which  have  wrested  the  noble  sport  of 
horse-racing  from  its  original  purpose  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
breeding  of  the  finest  and  fleetest  animals  of  the  purest  blood.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  touch  presently  upon  some  analogous  corrup- 
tions which  have  grown  into  the  customs  and  usages  of  yacht-racing, 
but  which,  we  are  happy  to  beUeve,  are  already  tending  to  dis- 
appear rather  than  to  increase.  But  it  has  certainly  escaped  that 
widespread  popular  demoralization  which  notoriously  surrounds  and 
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iB&Bis  evezy  memgHstable  in  iks  kittgdcm,  and  has  created  a  new  and 
diBieputaUei  pfofeeeioii,  findifol  ia  ciime  and  miserj •  Trota  ibeee 
diseased  ezerescenees  Yaebtixigy  eren  is  the  limHed  sense  of  yachl- 
laeing,  ifl,  peihapB  by  the  esseaortially  natural  cMfcditLonfl  and  eirctim* 
staneea  of  the  pursuit,  singnkudy  free.  We  do  not  exalt  the  practice 
of  yacht-sailing  to  the  rank  of  a  Tirtae  on  thia  account.  The  absence 
of  eorropting  infinenoes  and  habits  is  to  its  credit,  no  doabt,  but  it  is 
only  to  its  credit  as  the  absence  of  some  vices  is  to  iiie  credit  of  early 
yonth  or  of  eld  age.  A  man  may  be  rained  by  yachting,  if  in  order 
to  keep  a  yacht  be  lives  beyond  his  income.  But  he  cannot  be 
rtdned  by  yachting  as  many  a  racing  man  is  mioed  by  the  Torf. 
Tachting^  like  any  other  amnsement,  may  lead  a  man  into  many  ways 
of  mischief ;  bat  the  mischief  will  neither  be  the  faolt  of  the  yacht^  nor 
of  the  pleasure  and  sport  of  cruising.  Yachting  most  always  be  a  select, 
if  not  an  aristocratic,  sport ;  and  the  more  sea-going  it  is,  the  manlier, 
the  healthier,  the  more  unexceptionable  it  becomes.  One  obvious 
reason  for  the  comparative  innocence  of  yachtiing  is,  that  it  takes  a 
man  away  from  the  '^  world,''  breathes  into  his  lungs  the  purest  air, 
and  briilgs  him  into  close  communion  with  the  serenity,  the  simplicity, 
the  power,  and  the  repose  of  Nature.  Yeiily,  the  sea-li£a  retoms 
the  love  of  its  adepts  with  usury.  It  strengthens  and  braces  their 
limbs,  steadies  their  nerves,  clears  their  brains,  refreshes  their  qurits^ 
cools  and  calms  their  tempers,  iqppeases  and  consoles  their  hearts, 
renovates  every  fibre  in  their  moral  and  physical  frames* 

Another  sufficient  reason  for  the  comparative  selectness  of  yachting 
is,  that  a  sea-going  yachtsman  must,  in  the  most  exact  sense  of  the 
word,  have  a  '^stomach"  for  the  sporL  Now,  a  sea-going  stomach 
is, — ^happily,  perhaps, — ^by  no  means  universal,  even  among  Great 
Britons,  who,  as  Captain  Marryat  used  to  insist,  should  be,  one 
and  all,  more  or  less  sailors.  This  previous  question  of  a  stomach 
will  always  limit  the  number  of  active  sporting  yachtsmen, — ^more 
effectually  than  that  other  previous  question  of  an  income  sufficient  to 
buy,  ftt  out,  and  keep  a  yacht  afloat  for  four  months  of  the  year. 
Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world,—- excepting  always  the  United 
States, — can  there  be  found  so  many  sea-going  stomachs  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  in  no  seas 
throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  finer  opportunities  and 
excusos  for  sea-sickness  to  be  found  than  in  the  waters  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Here  some  unfortunate  migratory  reader,  who 
has  made  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back  in  a  Blackwall  liner,  or 
some  soldier  who  has  been  boxed  up  for  ninety  days  in  a  transpcart, 
or  some  man  of  business  who  has  crossed  the  <<  Pond  "  half-a-dozen 
times  in  one  of  the  magnificent  Cunard  steamers,  interrupts  us  with 
a  protest.  ''You  know,"  he  says,  ^Tm  never  sick*  But  I  most 
cordially  accept  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  life  at  sea, — '  a  prison, 
with  the  chance  of  being  drovmed.'    Intolerable  monotony, — a  duU» 
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insuperabld  sense  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  even  under  the  most 
favoorable  conditions  of  weather,  and  yn\h  the  pleasantest  passengers." 
To  such  a  protest  we  can  only  reply,  as  the  monk  of  the  Camaldoli 
did  to  the  too-enthusiastio  tourist,  '<  Cosi  passando  i "  Three  months 
in  a  packet-ship  may  well  be  weary  work ;  ten  days  in  a  steamer, 
with  an  engine  always  thumping,  and  a  deadly-lively  mob  of  intimate 
strangers  always  in  your  way,  may  well  be  a  purgatorial  infliction. 
But,  in  a  vessel  of  your  own, — ^in  a  floating  home  with  a  choice  of 
companions  of  congenial  tastes  and  equal  temper, — ^with  the  faces 
about  you  of  your  own  ship's  company, — honest  fellows  who,  "  ever 
with  a  frolic  welcome  take  the  thunder  or  the  sunshme," — with  your 
own  times  and  seasons  for  sailing  and  staying  at  anchor,  your  own 
pick  of  ports  to  visit  or  to  pass,  yachting  is  what  the  monastic  life 
appeared  to  the  tourist,  rather  than  what  it  was  to  the  old  monk's 
life-long  experience. 

The  yachting  world  is  perhaps  more  heterogeneously  composed 
than  any  other  of  our  numerous  sporting  confederations.  From  a 
Lord  Chancellor  to  a  fashionable  music-master,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  belong  to  it.  Parliament  and  Downing  Street,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  clergy,  the  bar,  the  medical  profession,  tho 
army  and  navy,  the  civil  service,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  commerce, 
Manchester,  and  country  squires,  may  all  be  found  side  by  side  in 
the  club  lists.  Some  of  the  boldest  riders  and  best  shots  are  the 
most  adventurous  and  devoted  of  yachtsmen.  All  the  three  kingdoms 
are  represented  in  the  sport.  We  take  pleasure  in  recording  that  in  the 
history  of  yachting,  the  first  in  point  of  date,  and  certainly  not  the 
second  in  all  the  qualities  that  ennoble  the  sport,  stands  Ireland. 
No  better  or  braver  yachtsmen  than  Irishmen ;  no  heartier  or  more 
hospitable  shipmates ;  no  stauncher  or  more  thorough  seagoing  vessels 
than  those  that  hail  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 
Their  home  is  on  the  blue  water,  and  their  daily  cruising-ground  is 
on  the  edge  of  soundings.  Among  no  set  of  men,  let  us  confess, 
are  there  more  eccentric  characters,  or  more  strongly-marked  varieties 
of  species,  than  among  the  yachtsmen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
example,  there  is  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  as  a  sort  of  Greenwich 
dinner  afloat,  en  permanence ;  there  is  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  as 
a  racing-machine ;  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  like  a  man-of-war ; 
the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  as  what  the  Chinese  would  call  a  **  family 
boat ;  "  the  man  who  buys  a  yacht  for  a  single  cruise  in  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  Baltic,  and  sells  her  on  his  return,  and  never  goes 
yachting  again ;  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  because  he  loves  the 
sea,  and  the  freedom  and  quiet  of  a  sea  life ;  the  man  who  keeps 
a  yacht  as  a  trawler ;  the  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  for  the  love  of 
seamanship,  and  who  is  his  own  sailing-master ;  the  man  who  keeps 
a  yacht,  and  never  stirs  beyond  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  man  who 
goes  round  to  all  the  regattas,  and  never  enters  for  a  match ;  the 
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pert  little  London  cockney  who,  as  poor  Albert  Smith  depicted 
him,  sleeps  in  a  chest  in  Margate  harbour,  within  a  few  yards  of 
a  comfortable  hotel,  dresses  like  the  hero  of  a  nautical  drama  at 
the  Surrey,  and, — to  do  him  justice, — ^knows  how  to  handle  the  pack- 
thread, the  walking-stick,  and  the  pocket  handkerchiefs  of  his  own 
morsel  of  a  cutter,  which  he  thinks  as  big  as  a  line-of-battle  ship ; — 
and  we  know  not  how  many  other  originals. 

Let  us  show  as  briefly  as  possible  in  what  a  noble  national  sense 
yachting,  as  an  organised  sport,  deserves  most  honourable  mention. 
We  are  not  writing  about  such  acrobatic  vanities  as  "  canoe  '*  sailing, 
which  is  to  yachting  what  circus-riding  is  to  fox-hunting, — ^however 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  a  somewhat  self-conscious  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal daring  and  endurance,  such  imitations  of  the  aquatic .  sports 
of  our  ancient  British  forefathers  may  be. 

Li  1867  there  were  thirty-one  yacht  clubs  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
— and,  with  two  exceptions,  sea-going  yacht  squadrons, — ^bearing  the 
Admiralty  warrants ;  and  about  1,740  yachts,  of  which  240  only  were 
under  twelve  tons'  admeasurement.  The  total  tonnage  of  these  yachts 
amounted  to  about  55,700  tons.  Allowing  one  man  for  every  ten  tons, 
we  find  here  a  force  of  5,700  men, — ^and  boys, — employed  in  the 
yachting  service.  The  Boyal  Thames  Yacht  Club, — ^it  is  the  grant 
of  the  Admiralty  warrant  Uiat  confers  the  title  of  <<  Boyal," — ^stands 
first  on  the  list  in  date  of  establishment,  the  Boyal  Western  of  the 
sister  island  comes  second,  and  the  Boyal  Cork  third.  But  in  justice 
to  our  gallant  Irish  brethren  it  should  be  recorded  that  the  Boyal 
€ork  is  probably  the  oldest  yacht  club  in  the  world.  '  It  was  esta- 
blished as  long  ago  as  1720,  although  it  was  not  until  1827  that  the 
"  Old  Cork  Water  Club'*  was  re-christened  the  Boyal  Cork  Yacht 
€lub.  The  earliest  record  of  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  of  England, — 
as  it  is  now  called, — ^is  that  of  a  meeting  held  in  1815  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  at  which  Earl  de  Grey  presided,  in  the  capacity,  we 
suppose,  of  commodore.  The  seal  of  the  B.Y.S.  bears  date  1812,  in 
which  year  we  may  assume  the  original  Club  was  established.  But 
this  distinguished  society,  which  is  now  regarded  by  all  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  yachting  world,  comes  only  tenth  on  the  list,  according 
to  the  date  of  its  Admiralty  warrant,  having  been  preceded  in  this 
privilege  by  the  Boyal  Thames,  the  Boyal  Northern, — of  Scotland, — 
the  Boyal  Western,— of  Ireland, — ^the  Boyal  Cork,  the  Boyal  Eastern, 
— of  Scotland, — ^the  Boyal  Western,— of  England, — ^the  Boyal 
Southern, — of  England, — the  Boyal  St.  George's,— of  Ireland, — ^and 
the  Boyal  London.  The  Admiralty  warrant  confers  much  more  than 
a  title ;  it  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  '<  pleasure  navy "  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  it  gives  the  yachts,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  distinct  rank 
second  only  to  that  of  men-of-war ;  permits  them  to  carry  one  or  other 
of  the  ensigns  of  the  fleet ;  exempts  them  from  the  payment  of  ton- 
nage dues  in  British  and  foreign  ports, — ^local  dues  on  going  into 
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Imsins  or  private  harbours  of  course  excepted;  enables  yacht-owners 
to  remove  their  furniture  or  property  from  place  to  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  coasting  license,  to  deposit  wine  and  spirits  in  the 
Cnstoms  warehouses  on  arri^^  from  foreign  ports  free  of  duty,  until 
refihipped  for  another  voyage ;  and  authorises  the  yachts  to  take  vp 
man-<^-wBr  moorings,  and  their  boats  to  go  alongside  and  land  com- 
pany at  the  King's  sally-port,  at  Portsmouth,  and  simOar  kuding-plaoes 
of  her  Majesty's  ships'-boats  at  the  other  naval  ports.  All  the  foreign 
Powers  of  Europe  have  granted  the  like  privileges  in  their  ports  to  the 
yachts  of  the  United  Gngdom  bearing  the  Admiralty  wanaat.  No 
yacht  on  hire  is  allowed  to  carry  the  colours  of  the  club,  or  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  Admiralty  warrant ;  and  any  infringement  of  the 
local  laws  and  customs  in  foreign  ports  forfeits  the  warrant,  and 
entails  expulsion  from  the  dub.  When  the  Admiralty  first  recog- 
nised the  public  policy  of  granting  their  warrants  to  ytxAA  clubs,  no 
doubt  it  was  not  only  a  privilege  that  was  conceded,  but  a  eeitain 
responsibility  that  was  intended  to  be  enforced. 

Some  yachtsmen,  as  we  have  said,  happen  to  be  of  an  eccentric  turn, 
and  a  little  apt  to  kick  up  their  heels  and  sing  '<  Rule  Britannia"  a 
little  too  loudly  in  foreign  waters.  We  have  heard  of  an  owner  of  a 
long,  low,  black  schooner,  who  had  a  taste  for  chasing  strange  mer- 
ehantmen  when  he  got  well  into  blue  water,  more  especiaOy  in  hazy 
weather,  in  Ihe  grey  light  of  the  dawn,  or  the  shadowy  gloaming. 
He  would  suddenly  round  to  and  hoist  the  black  flag  with  death's 
head  and  cross-bones,  and  crowd  his  bulwarks  with  an  effective  row 
of  fierce  red  caps ;  and  then,  as  suddenly,  turn  on  his  heel  and  bear 
away.  There  might  be  no  great  harm  in  such  antics,  but  among 
cur  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  active  3rachtBmen  there  may 
possibly  be  British  subfects  of  wild  and  unruly  disposition,  perfectiy 
capable  of  getting  the  flag  of  their  country  into  scrapes,  and  perhaps 
of  ofbnding  the  susceptibility  of  a  foreign  government  by  some  silly 
fr^ak,  and  upon  these  exceptional  characters  the  responsibility  of 
bearing  the  Admiralty  wairant  exerts,  pexhaps,  a  salutary  restraint. 

The  crews  of  these  1,740  yachts  come  from  idl  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  principally,  it  seems,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  even  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  royal  yachting  station.  In  the 
days  of  Queen  Bess  there  were  twenty-nine  royal  yachts, — ^that  is, 
vessels  in  her  Majesty's  service  employed  for  conveying  great  person- 
ages of  State,— ^ways  stationed  at  Cowes.  A  yacht  was  understood, 
in  those  days,  to  be  a  small  ship  with  one  deck,  carrying  from  eight  to 
ten  guns,  and  averaging  from  80  to  160  tons. 

The  principal  yacht  seamen  of  our  day  come  from  Cowes,  Bem- 
bridge,  St.  Helens,  and  Yarmouth,— Isle  of  Wight, — from  Portsmouth, 
Southampton,  Lymington,  Poole,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  fi&b- 
ing  villages  adjoining  these  two  latter  ports.  There  are  some,  too, 
from  Gravesend,  and  other  places  on  the  Thames  and  the  coast  of 
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Essex.    The  Cowes  men  are  eonsidered  to  be,  in  many  lespects,  the 
best  for  yacht-racing;  but  otherwise  there  undoubtedly  exists  among 
the  most  influential  yachtsmen  an  objection,  too  probably  founded 
on  experience,  to  Cowes  men.     Many  of  them  are  said  to  be  lazy^ 
insubordinate,   and   insolent.       Our    own  impression  is,   that  the 
Cowes  yacht  sailors  are  for  the  most  part  a  superior  class  of  men  in 
smartness  and  intelligence,  and  in  general  character,  if  properly 
treated, — ^that  is,  if  placed  under  a  strict  and  firm,  but  judicious 
sailing-master,  and  kept  at  a  proper  distance  by  the  owner  of  the 
yacht.    But  there  are  obvious  disadvantages  in  shipping  a  whole 
crew  from  any  one  place,  and  in  talcing  a  sailing-master  and  a  crew 
from  the  same  port.    It  becomes  an  effort  of  w31  to  get  away  from  a 
port  where  your  whole  ^p's  company  reside.    The  sailing-master 
finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  authority  over  men  who,  as  an  Eton 
boy  would  say,  ''  know  him  at  home«"    And  a  Cowes  sailing-master 
is  rather  apt  to  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  the  tradesmen  who  fit 
out  and  <<find  '*  the  yachts  in  everything  that  is  necessary  or  super- 
fiaous.    In  short,  a  Cowes  crew  have  some  of  the  defects  of  thts 
servants'  hall.     But,  taken  singly,  we  believe  a  Cowes  yacht  sailor 
to    be  above   the   average  of  his  class,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  Cowes   men  to  be  very  valuable  elements  in   a  crew,  which 
should  always  be  mixed.     What  becomes  of  these  yacht  seamen 
from  October  to  May?    Well ;  there  are  usuailyfrom  twenty  to  thirty 
yachts  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  winter;  some  with  a 
whole  family,-— children  and  nurses, — on  board.    But  how  do  the 
crews  of  the  yachts  that  are  laid  up  on  the  mud  all  the  winter  obtain 
a  livelihood  ?    Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  employed  in  racing- 
yachts  all  the  summer  remain  idle  all  the  winter,  as  the  crews  of 
racing-yachts  get  an  increase  of  pay  on  the  days  when  the  yacht  is 
engaged  in  a  race.     Many  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  men  (from  St.  Helens 
and  Bembridge)  take  to  fishing  and  to  pibt-boato  during  the  wint^. 
The  Portsmouth  men  are  pretty  generally  watennen,  and  return  to 
that  occupation  ^vfhen  the  yachting  season  is  over.    It  should  be 
added  that  there  are  first-class  yachtsmen  from  Harwich  and  the 
Essex  coast  who  are  oyster-dredgers,  and  who  like  to  return  home  in 
August  or  September.     Some  of  iStud  Southampton  men  may  b^  found 
perhi^s  in  the  great  packet  steamers  out  of  the  yachting  season,  but 
we  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  few  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  men 
engaged  every  summer  in  the  yachting  service  cmgage  themselves 
for  distant  voyages  in  the  winter.     A  few  yacht-owners, — especially 
naval  men, — ^prefer  to  employ  man-of-war's  men  as  more  amenal4e 
to  discipline,  and  less  disposed  to  give  themselves  fine  gentlemen 
airs,  than  the  Isle  of  Wight  men.     Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
seamen  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  men-of-war  are  the  best  per- 
sonnel for  a  yacht :  seamen  who  have  only  served  in  square-rigged 
ships  are  undoubtedly  not  the  fittest  for  small  fore-and-aft  rigged 
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craft.  A  sailing-master  who  had  only  served  in  square-rigged  ships 
would  be  absolutelyrun  away  with  by  one  of  these  cutters  or  schooners 
which  a  Cowes  man  can  put  through  aU  the  figures  of  a  skating- 
match ;  and,  in  short,  as  we  once  heard  an  old  hand  say,  ''  make 
her  do  everything  but  speak."  It  has  been  suggested  that  every 
owner  of  a  yacht  bearing  the  Admiralty  warrant  should, — ^by  a  general 
concert  of  all  the  Boyal  Clubs, — ^undertake  to  employ  no  man  who 
had  not  joined  the  Boyal  Naval  Reserve.  Of  course  the  Admiralty 
could  not  take  the  initiative  in  suggesting  such  a  condition.  But  it 
would  certainly  be  a  fair  and  honourable  recognition,  on  the  part 
of  yachtsmen,  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy  in  consideration  of  the 
services  they  are  supposed  to  render  to  the  nation.  Nor,  we  think, 
could  yacht  sailors,  although  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of 
seamen  averse  to  service  in  a  man-of-war,  decline  employment  on 
terms  which  would  involve  no  real  hardship  or  interference  with  their 
liberty,  while  their  value  as  yacht  sailors  would  be  sensibly  enhanced, 
and  the  country  would  receive  a  reinforcement  of  superior  and 
available  seamen,  sufficient  in  an  emergency  to  take  a  flying  squadron 
to  sea. 

Many  of  those  fine  and  roomy  schooners  which,  as  we  write, 
are  getting  ready  for  their  summer  cruising,  belong  to  owners  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  transgress  beyond  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  Solent. 
Many  never  gO;  beyond  Cherbourg,  or  the  Channel  Isles,  or  the 
western  ports.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  cutters  in  the 
squadron  used  to  stand  over  to  the  north  shore  every  afternoon,  lay 
to  for  lunch,  and  then  approach  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
Club-house,  and  proceed  with  great  deliberation  to  order  her  owner's 
dinner  by  signal.  Another  yacht,  the  very  largest  of  the  whole 
squadron,  and  one  of  the  best  fitted  and  handled,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  smartest  practical  yachtsmen  afloat,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to 
sail  outside  the  Needles,  or  to  make  a  longer  cruise  than  firom  Cowes 
harbour  to  Southampton  and  back.  She  was  reported,  indeed,  to 
have  once  gone  over  to  Cherbourg,  but  no  one  believed  it ;  she  was 
once  heard  of  at  Fahnouth,  but  that  was  held  to  be  an  extravagant 
fable.  To  be  sure,  she  had  a  staff  of  domestic  servants  and  babies  on 
board,  a  boudoir,  a  nursery,  and  two  '^  companions  "  which  were  per- 
fect easy  staircases,  four-post  beds,  and,  in  short,  all  the  comforts  of  a 
country  house.  But,  if  there  are  conspicuously  home-staying  yachts, 
there  are  also  cruisers  that  have  ''  sailed  beyond  the  sunset  and  the 
paths  of  all  the  western  stars,"  doubled  the  Hope  and  the  Horn,  encoun- 
tered and  defied  the  icy  gales  of  the  Polar  seas.  Five-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  Wanderer  schooner  was  astonishing  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  1841  Mr.  Brooke  made  his  memorable 
expedition  to  Borneo  in  the  Boyalist,  and  founded  a  kingdom. 
Need  we  cite  the  Corsair  cutter,  a  famous  cup-winner  in  her  time? 
She  defeated  the  Talisman  cutter,  in  a  match  from  Cowes,  round 
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ibe  Eddystone  and  back  in  a  gale  of  wind,  by  four  minntes,  and  is 
now,  we  believe,  an  ornament  of  Australian  waters.  The  Albatross 
cutter  went  out  to  Sydney,  and  so  did  the  Chance  schooner.  The 
Themis  schooner  returned  a  year  or  two  ago  from  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  famous  Marquis  of  Waterford  visited  Now  York  in 
his  brig,  the  Charlotte;  and,  the  story  goes,  jumped  overboard 
in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Atlantic,  for  a  wager.  The  Alerte  cutter, 
which  has  lately  been  lengthened  by  her  builders  at  Gosport,  is 
remembered  at  the  Antipodes.  The  St.  Ursula  schooner  fetched 
New  York  in  thirty  days  from  the  Clyde.  There  are  more  British 
burgees  than  British  pendants  in  the  Mediterranean  every  winter ; 
and,  if  proof  were  wanting  that  the  same  spirit  animates  the  fight- 
ing and  the  pleasure  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  our  yachts  are 
not  the  butterflies  of  a  summer  hour,  we  might  recall  the  service 
of  a  schooner  of  the  B.Y.S.  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  when,  in  the 
absence  of  a  man-of-war  to  protect  the  Christians,  she  anchored  as 
close  to  the  shore  as  her  draught  of  water  would  permit,  and,  with 
her  little  deck  guns  run  out  and  double-shotted,  saved  the  Christian 
population  of  a  Syrian  village  from  massacre. 

In  the  Baltic,  every  summer  sees  a  fleet  of  British  yachts  ho'^ering 
round  the  coasts  of  Norway,  while  the  owners  are  salmon-fishing  in 
the  fiords.  The  late  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  the  Louisa  schooner, 
was,  we  believe,  the  fi^rst  to  set  the  example.  He  has  been  followed 
(among  others)  by  Mr.  Graves,  M.P.,  Commodore  of  the  Royal 
Mersey  Club,  who  published  a  most  agreeable  account  of  his  cruise 
in  the  leme ;  by  Lord  Du£ferin,  whose  delightful  «  Letters  from  High 
Latitudes''  made  the  Foam  for  ever  famous,  as  the  first  British 
yacht  that  ever  showed  her  colours  at  Spitzbergen;  by  Mr.  Bathbone, 
Mr.  Lament,  Mr.  Brassey ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  little  ten- 
ton  Bomp,  which  frisked  one  fine  morning  into  a  Swedish  harbour. 
These  instances  are  enough  to  show  that  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen 
performed  no  unprecedented  exploit,  when  they  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Sylvie,  the  America,  the  Gipsy,  the  Henrietta,  the  Fleetwing, 
and  the  Yesta.  If  we  are  disposed  to  smile  at  some  owners  of  big 
schooners  who  seldom  venture  out  as  far  as  the  chops  of  the 
British  Channel,  we  may  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  many  of 
our  American  friends,  who  hail  from  the  <<Elysian  Fields,"  are 
bantered  by  their  countrymen  for  their  very  moderate  cruises  up 
and  down  tiiie  Bay  of  New  York.  But  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  out 
of  the  forty  schooners  and  sloops  of  which  the  New  York  Yacht 
Squadron  is  composed,  a  very  fair  proportion  have  done  more  than 
any  yachts  afloat  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  sport  of  all  others 
most  congenial  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family.  We  shall  neither  exaggerate  nor  undervalue  the  importance 
of  the  visits  of  the  American  yachts  to  our  waters,  when  we  say,  that 
the  easy  victory  of  the  America  schooner  in  the  Solent^vor  eiffht 
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English  cntters  and  eeven  schooners  in  Augnst,  1857,  was  well  won, 
though  not  quite  on  equal  tenns.  The  America  was  a  vessel  of 
208  tons,  O.M. ;  length  over  all  100  feet ;  draught  of  wator  a& 
10  feet ;  heam  23  feet.  She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  cinder  reduced 
spars  and  sails,  and  made  a  tolerably  comfortable  passage  of  it.  But 
she  was  built  all  for  racing,  and  the  English  yachts  that  sailed  against 
her  were  about  as  fit  to  contend  with  her,  as  a  roadster  with  a 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand.  From  the  moment  when  she  camo 
into  English  hands,  and  had  her  bulwarks  raised,  and  was  converted 
into  an  ordinary  English  yacht,  her  glory  as  a  cup-winner  departed. 
She  was  beaten  in  the  following  year  by  the  old  Arrow  cutter,  and 
by  the  Mosquito  cutter,  the  latter,  it  is  true,  a  racer  all  over,  but  an 
excellent  sea  boat  into  the  bargain. 

The  American  schooner  Gipsy,  which  had  beaten  the  celebrated 
Maria  sloop  yacht  in  a  breeze,  and  was  considered  by  her 
builders  twenty-five  per  cent,  faster  than  the  America,  was  sold  in 
England,  and  handsomely  beaten  in  a  private  match  by  Mr.  Weld's 
Alarm.  Both  the  America  and  the  Gipsy  were  built  for  racing 
only,  and,  though  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  were  not  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  service  of  an  English  yacht.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a 
vessel  to  observe,  that  she  could  only  win  in  certain  hands.  Some 
horses  are  only  good  to  win  when  ridden  by  certain  jockeys.  The 
Americans  did  their  English  yachting  brethren  great  service  in  show- 
ing them  a  longer,  a  finer,  and  a  bolder  bow, — the  bow  of  the 
America  was  almost  that  of  a  Japanese  boat; — and  in  teaching 
them  to  lace  their  malnBails  to  the  boom^  to  make  their  canvas  to 
stand  as  fiat  as  a  board,  and  to  set  their  masts  up  without  a  <<  rake.'* 
The  necessity  for  lacing,  however,  is  now  in  a  great  degree  super- 
seded by  the  new  patent  <<  graduated  "  sails.  The  three  American 
yachts,  which  sailed  a  match  froxa  Kew  York  to  Cowes  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1866,  would  certainly  have  found  many  dangerous  com- 
petitors in  a  match  in  the  British  Channel.  These  schooners  were 
not  like  the  America,  mere  racing  craft;  their  sea-going  qualities 
were  tested  to  the  utmost  at  every  point  in  the  course  of  a  stormy 
Atlantic  passage,  and  were  found  not  unequal  to  the  strain.  Handled, 
as  they  were,  with  admirable  skill  and  courage,  they  fully  deserved 
all  the  honours  they  received.  They  are  vessels  of  much  greater 
power,  however,  than  their  reputed  tonnage  represents.  According 
to  the  English  system  of  admeasurement,  they  would  show  a  much 
higher  register.  Their  spars  and  sails  were  such  as  only  a  vessel  of 
extraordinary  power  could  carry  with  safety.  In  a  gale  of  wind  there 
is  scarcely  an  English  yacht  that  could  beat  them.  In  light  winds, 
and  a  time  race  over  a  short  course,  their  powerful  qualities  would  pro- 
bably be  of  little  avail  against  yachts  more  lightly  rigged  and  ballasted- 
But  British  yachtsmen  would  do  well  to  note,  that  the  Americans  made 
the  Atlantic  passage  under  comparatively  easy  sail,  and  that,  of  the 
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time  rivals,  the  winner  of  the  stakes  was  the  most  cautiously  and 
snngly  sailed.  In  iheir  internal  fittings,  comfort  was  certainly 
sacrificed,  in  some  measure,  to  racing  considerations.  Nor  does  this 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  craft.  There  is  a  possibility,  we  hear» 
though  not,  we  fear,  a  probability,  of  a  match  being  made  to  New 
York  from  Byde.  One  spirited  yachtsman — a  member  of  the  Boyal 
London — has  put  down  his  name  for  £500  towards  a  prize.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  match  contested  by  some  of  our  crack 
schooners.  It  would  teach  them  the  lolly  of  *'  carrying  on,"  and 
persuade  our  yacht-builders  and  owners  to  trust  more  to  trim  and 
shape  and  seamanship  than  to  exoesfidve  spars  and  driving  canvas, 
and  a  dead  weight  of  lead  or  iron  ballast  laid  along  from  fioor  to  keel 
to  counteract  the  **  tophamper."  On  all  accounts,  it  would  be  credit- 
able to  English  yachtsmen  to  respond  to  the  generous  challenge  of 
their  kinsmen  beyond  the  Atlantic  by  appearing  in  the  Bay  of  New 
York  with  their  racing-flags  at  the  fore. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  active  and  zealous  member  of 
the  B.Y.8.,  who  owned  a  fine  sea-going  cutter  of  the  old  school,  pro- 
posed to  sail  a  match  against  all  the  world  round  the  British  Islands. 
His  offer  was  treated  as  a  joke ;  but  it  pointed  at  least  in  the  right 
direction,  as  a  protest  againit  the  then  prevailing  habit  of  keeping 
yachts  for  racing  only,  and  without  inference  to  sea-going  capabilities. 
In  those  days  an  evil  analogous  to  tiiat  which  still  afflicts  the  Tuxf 
flourished  in  the  yachting  world,  and  produced  similar  effects.  The 
practice  of  running  two-year  olds,  and  of  training  for  high  speed  for 
short  distances,  has  resulted,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  most  trust- 
worthy testimony,  in  deteriorating  the  breed  of  usefdl  htHrses  in  this 
country, — that  is,  of  hunters,  roadsters,  and  carriage  horses.  In  like 
manner  the  production  of  a  class  of  vessels  good  for  racing  only,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  threatened  to  deprive  yachting  of 
all  its  substantial  merits  as  a  national  sport.  Yachts  without  a  bulk- 
head or  any  cabin  fittings  were  sent  round  the  coast  to  all  the  regattas 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  sailing-master  and  a  scratch  crew. 
These  cup-hunters  were  worn  and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  usage,  and 
good  for  nothing  except  to  race,  and  race,  and  race  again,  while 
yachts  which  stood  no  chance  in  a  sailing-match  under  such  conditions 
were  fulfilling  admirably  all  the  purposes  of  seaworthy  and  sea-going 
craft.  It  is  highly  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  the  sailing  com- 
mittees of  the  leading  clubs  that  they  should  have  seen  the  error  of  this 
invidious  distinction'  between  racing  and  sea-going  vessels,  and  have 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  most  injurious  system.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, as  yet,  no  permanent  and  general  committee  of  reference, 
analogous  to  the  Jockey  dub,  and  composed  of  flag  officers  of  Uie 
Boyal  Yacht  Clubs,  to  draw  up  and  interpret  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  all  yacht-racing,  and  enforced  by  all  dubs 
bearing  the  Admiralty  warrant,  for  the  summary  settlement  of  all 
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disputes.  This  is  a  desideratum  which  we  hope  will  be  supplied  ere 
long,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  yachtsmen,  particu- 
larly of  the  present  Commodore  and  Vice- Commodore  of  the  Boyal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  who  have  always  insisted  on  sea-going  trim 
for  all  matches  within  their  command.  Already,  we  would  fain 
believe,  the  days  are  past  and  gone  when,  in  a  race,  men  were  stowed 
away  below  to  run  over  from  side  to  side  of  the  yacht  as  she  lay  over 
on  either  tack,  to  trim  her  as  she  turned,  because  every  pound  of 
ballast  had  been  shelled  out  to  lighten  her.  The  bad  practice  of  shifting 
or  trimming  ballast  has  been  decisively  condemned  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  clubs  of  the  three  kingdoms.  There  is,  however,  a  diversity 
of  opinion,  not  so  much  upon  the  practice  itself  as  upon  the  means  of 
preventing  it.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  prevention  is  the  want 
of  uniformtty  in  the  rules  of  the  various  clubs.  It  appears  to  us  that 
a  simple  rule  forbidding  yachts  engaged  in  a  match  to  carry  more 
than  their  proper  complement  of  hands, — one  for  every  ten  tons, — 
would  meet  the  case.  All  hands  would  thus  be  wanted  on  deck,  and 
none  could  be  spared  below.  Each  vessel  might  be  required  to  send 
a  representative  on  board  another  to  certify  that  the  rules  of  the  race 
were  strictly  observed.  Occasionally  difficulties  arise  in  a  contest  which 
only  a  central  board  of  reference,  applying  a  carefully-considered  code 
of  rules,  can  adjust.  For  example,  it  was  once  an  almost  universally 
accepted  sailing  regulation  that  yachts  could  not  anchor  during  a  race 
without  forfeiting  the  prize.  Some  years  since,  in  a  match  on  the 
Thames,  a  coal-smack  came  bearing  down  upon  the  winning  yacht, 
and  the  latter,  eager  not  to  lose  an  inch  of  the  way,  and  trusting  in 
vain  that  the  huge  barge  would  put  her  helm  up,  held  on  her  course 
until,  to  save  herself  from  a  collision,  she  was  compelled  to  drop  her 
kedge.  Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  the  famous  little  Phantom 
got  her  anchor  up,  and  was  off  again  the  moment  the  danger  was 
passed,  and,  still  leading,  held  on  her  way,  rounding  the  flag-buoy 
nine  minutes  before  the  Mystery,  gaining  on  her  every  mile  to  the 
end  of  the  race,  and  finally  winning  in  a  canter.  A  protest  was 
entered  when  her  owner  claimed  the  cup,  because  he  had  dropped  his 
kedge,  though  she  was  winning  easy  from  first  to  last,  and  only 
anchored  for  a  moment  to  avoid  destruction.  Here  was  a  case  in 
which  a  general  Committee  of  Beference  would  have  quashed  a  most 
unreasonable  protest,  and  assigned  the  cup  to  the  unquestionable 
winner.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  whose  sailing  regulations  appear 
to  be  most  carefully  drawn,  permits  anchoring  during  a  race,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  permission  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious ; 
although,  in  the  case  of  a  drifting  match  in  a  dead  calm  with  a 
strong  tide  running,  the  reason  for  forbidding  a  contesting  yacht 
to  anchor  is  obvious  enough.  Some  other  questions  have  lately 
been  under  consideration  of  the  Sailing  Committees,  such  as  the 
restrictions   upon   canvas    and   spars  in  match-sailing.       Opinions 
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aro  mnch  divided  on  these  points.  Some  wonld  insist  on  racing 
yachts  being  restricted  to  "  all  plain  sail  ;*'  others  demand  unlimited 
liberty  of  canvas.  Y^thont  presrmiing  to  speak  dogmatically  on 
the  subject,  we  wonld  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  fixing  a  happy  medium  between  the  pedantry  of  restriction 
to  all  plain  sail  only,  and  the  extravagant  devices  in  the  shape 
of  "  spinnakers  "  and  other  cockney  contrivances  which  are  often 
practised  in  the  Thames.  Of  the  two  extremes  of  license  or  re- 
striction, we  think  the  former  the  less  objectionable.  Wetting  sails, 
or  '<  skeeting,''  appears  to  us  a  practice  that  may  fairly  be  leffc  to  the 
discretion  of  each  yacht.  In  these  and  other  respects,  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  boats  to  be  carried  by  yachts  in  a  race,  and  the  deposit 
of  a  true  model  of  each  vessel  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  before 
she  can  be  entered  for  any  regatta,  the  sailing  regulations  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  are  evidently  framed  with  care  and  judgment.  The 
principles  enforced  in  yacht-racing,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are  apt 
to  affect  thte  whole  character  of  yachting  as  a  national  sport.  We 
should  not  regret  any  regulations  which  would  tend  to  the  reduction 
in  ordinary  cruising  of  both  spars  and  canvas.  The  complaint  of  all 
good  sailing-masters  of  crack  yachts  now  is  that  they  are  over- 
ballasted,  over-canvased,  over-sparred.  Reduce  the  sails  and  the 
sticks,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  lead  lining  to  the  kelson  to  make 
the  yacht  stiff  enough  in  a  sea-way.  Beduce  the  heavy  ballast  and 
the  spars  at  once,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel  will  be  pro- 
portionately decreased,  and,  with  the  wear  and  tear,  the  continued 
necessity  for  repairs  on  the  patent  slip.  Yachts,  like  men-of-war, 
seldom  come  to  grief  in  a  sea-way,  because  they  are  admirably 
found  and  handled  ;  but,  like  men-of-war,  they  wear  out  rapidly 
because  they  are  torn  to  pieces  by  excessive  spars,  and  by  the  yachts- 
man's proverbial  love  of  "  carrying  on,"  as  if  a  vessel  could  be  driven 
faster  by  dragging  her  lee  quarter  through  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  yacht- 
building  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Cutters  like  the  Hebe,  the 
Ganymede,  the  Aurora, — ^which  were  considered  prodigies  of  speed 
and  beauty  in  their  day,  would  appear  to  the  present  generation  of 
yachtsmen  as  antiquated  as  the  Great  Harry  among  the  Channel  fleet. 
These  goodly  old  tubs,  with  their  bluff  bows  and  flat  floors,  possessed 
qualities  not  to  be  despised  even  in  our  time,  and  not  always  found  in 
the  faster  and  more  elegant  craft  of  a  later  date.  They  were  stiff, 
weatherly,  safe,  powerful,  and  comfortable  vessels,  fit  for  any  service, 
not  absolutely  dull  sailers  on  a  wind,  and,  with  their  sheets  eased 
off  the  least  bit,  speedy  enough  to  sail  round  and  round  a  square- 
rigged  ship  under  a  press  of  canvas,  as  if  she  were  at  anchor. 
Perhaps  they  plunged  rather  heavily  in  a  short  confused  Channel  lop, 
but  they  would  lay  to  in  the  heaviest  gale  "  like  a  duck,"  and  run 
before  the  fiercest  following  sea  without  taking  a  pailful  of  water  on 
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deck.  They  steered  like  a  boat,  and  on  short  tacks  in  smooth  water 
behaved  with  all  the  nimbleness  and  alertness  of  the  airiest  of  waltzers 
in  a  crowded  baU-room.  To  the  yachts  of  to-day,  they  were  what  the 
race-horses  of  two  generations  back  were  to  tiie  favonrites  £cxr  this 
year's  Derby^r-Hslower  for  short  distances,  less  fine  aboat  the  legs, 
bat  stouter,  more  serviceable,  and  more  endunng.  As  roadsters  or 
teamsters  of  the  sea,  they  were  nnexceptionably  snre-footed,  safe,  and 
clever  goers.  To  judge  from  a  specimen, — ^lately  exhibited  in  a  Club- 
house,— of  the  timbers  of  a  schooner  yacht,  purchased  the  other  day 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  our  yachtsmen^  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  add  that  these  vessels  of  the  old  school  were  built  with  a 
solidity  and  a  sincerity  which  are  now  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
construction  of  our  yachts  as  in  the  walls  of  our  town  houses.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  racing-power 
^  in  the  yachts  of  that  ancient  epoch.  Happily  we  can  appeal  to  two 
survivors  of  the  pre-Amehcan  period  to  rebuke  the  conceit  of  an 
age  which  is  apt  to  fancy'  it  has  notbing  to  leam  from  its  grand- 
fathers. Look  at  the  old  Alarm  and  the  old  Arrow,  both  designed  by 
that  immortal  yachtsman,  the  late  Mr.  Weld.  The  Arrow  was  built 
more  than  six-and-thirty  years  ago.  After  her  defeat  by  the  Pearl, 
— a  famous  cutter  of  that  period,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey, — Mr.  Weld  laid  her  up  on  the  mud,  in  disgrace,  and  bmlt 
the  Alarm,  as  a  cutter.  Neither  as  a  cutter,  nor  under  her  later 
rig  as  a  schooner,  could  the  Alarm  find  her  equal,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  while  she  remained  in  Mr.  Weld's  hands.  Her 
victories  were  as  many  as  the  matches  she  sailed  in.  The  Arrow, 
after  languishing  some  years,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who 
lengthened  her  bow.  She  defeated  the  America  in  splendid  style, 
and  has  only  been  beaten  by  a  younger  sister  of  her  own, — the  Lul- 
worth,  a  cutter  some  twenty-two  tons  smaller,  and  designed  also  by 
Mr.  Weld.  In  1868  she  defeated  the  Phryne,  a  cutter  then  just 
launched  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  our  yacht- 
builders,  and  which  has  since  become  renowned  for  her  achievements. 
There  is,  we  fear,  considerable  faultiness  in  the  materials  of  which 
yachts  are  built  at  present,  and  if  yacht-builders  were  exposed  to  the 
searching  criticisms  of  a  committee  on  the  Naval  Estimates,  some 
damaging  exposures  might  be  made  of  the  state  of  a  yacht's  timbers  after 
two  years'  service.  But  we  are  bound  to  express  our  belief  that,  if  un- 
sound timber  is  put  into  a  yacht,  the  owner  has  often  himself  to  thank 
for  the  purchase  of  a  bad  article.  There  is  no  warranty  of  the  sound- 
ness of  a  yacht's  timbers,  as  of  the  wind  and  limb  of  a  horse.  Nine 
out  of  ten  yachtsmen  build  or  buy  their  vessels  in  the  dark.  They 
seldom,  if  ever,  take  the  trouble  to  have  the  vessel  rigorously  and 
systematically  inspected  while  she  is  on  the  builder's  slip.  Perhaps 
they  leave  this  duty  of  inspection  to  the  future  sailing-master,  who  is 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  quarrel  with  the 
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bmlder.     Probably,  in  most  easeS)  they  wonld  not  be  maoh  tbe  wiser 
if  they  depended  on  their  own  inspection.     Then  ihey  are  almost  in- 
variably  in  a  desperate  hnrry  to  get  the  yacht  finished  and  fitted  ont, 
and  it  may  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  honest  of  builders  to 
provide  properly  seasoned  timbers  at  the  shortest  notice.       The 
majority  of  yachtsmen  who  buy  their  vessels, — and  who  should  be 
advised  never  to  buy  between  April  and  October, — are  at  once  too 
hasty  and  too  uninstructed  to  pronounce  an  opinion  between  a  sound 
and  an  unsound  vessel.     They  rush  down,  with  a  return  ticket,  to 
Cowes,  look  at  the  yachts  ''on  the  mud,"  take  a  fekney  to  one,  go 
on  board,  ask  the  price,  rush  back  to  town,  and  buy;  engage  a 
sailing-master,  probably  a  Cowes  man,   and  leave  to  him  all  the 
business  of  fitting  out.    Among  all  the  owners  whose  names  appear 
in  Hunt's  List,  very  few  are  qualified  to  command  their  vessels. 
They  may  be  able  to  steer,  and  perhaps  to  sail  them;  but  very 
few  know  anything  of  the  mysteries  of  the  rope- walk,  the  build- 
ing-slip,  and  the  mould-lofi,  —  of  sailmakers,   of  furnishing  iron- 
mongers, brass-founders,   ship-chandlers,   and  other  necessary  cor- 
morants.    The  consequence  is  that  many  yachtsmen  are  disgusted 
at  the  incessant  and  everlasting  wear  and  tear,   which  makes  up 
so  much  of  the  cost  of  the  sport.     Yet  there  is  really  no  natural 
or  necessary  reason  why  yachting  should  be  more  expensive  than 
fox-huntmg.    A  man  who  makes  his  jtichi  his  home  for  half  the  year 
ought  to  live  more  economically  than  he  can  ashore ; — ^he  gets  his  wine 
and  groceries  and  spirits  free  of  duty ;  he  has  no  travelling  expenses 
when  he  goes  abroad.     In  travelling  with  a  wife  and  fJEunily,  a  yacht 
is  at  once  a  great  saving  and  a  great  convenience.     We  say  nothing 
of  the  comfort  of  carrying  a  little  England  with  you  wherever  you  go, 
and  of  sleeping  at  home  among  your  own  people.    What,  in  fact,  are 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  a  yacht  ?   For  £26  a  ton  you  can  build  or  buy 
a  new  yacht,  in  all  respects  ready  for  sea, — excepting  iron  ballast, — 
with  bedding  and  blankets  complete.     The  cost  of  a  suit  of  sails  may 
be  estimated  by  the  following  proportions : — ^A  suit  of  racing  sails  for 
a  twenty-five  ton  cutter  would  cost  about  Jgl25 ;  for  a  fifty-ton  cutter, 
about  J6160.     Wages  have  risen  within  the  last  ten  years.   At  present 
the  rate  is  perhaps  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  shillings  per 
week  for  an  able  seaman, — ^finding  himself  in  food,  but  not  in  clothes ; 
ihirty-two  shillings  for  the  mate, — ^who  looks  after  gear  and  stores, 
from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  and  should  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  what 
he  wants  in  a  moment  on  the  darkest  night ;  and  for  the  sailing-master, 
who  takes  care  of  the  yacht  during  the  winter,  an  annual  salary  of 
120  to  150  guineas,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  yacht. 
Then  there  is  the  cook,  at,  say,  seven-and-twenty  shillings  a  week ; 
and  the  steward, — supposing  him  not  to  be  the  owner's  own  servant, 
— thirty  shillings.     Of  course,  all  these  expenses  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  yacht  and  the  caprice  of  the  owner.     They  vary  very  much 
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according  to  the  rig  of  the  vessel.  Four  men  and  a  boy, — exclnslve 
of  sailing-master  and  steward, — should  be  sufficient  for  a  forty-eight 
ton  cutter  or  a  sixty  ton  schooner ;  seven  men  and  a  boy  for  a 
sixty-five  ton  cutter,  or  a  ninety  ton  schooner.  A  cutter  is  always  the  most 
expensive  of  all  rigs,  and  a  fore-and-afb  schooner  the  least  expensive. 
Between  the  cutter  and  the  fore-and-aft  schooner  comes  the  yawL 
The  insurance  of  a  yacht  whilst  cruising  would  be  something  like  ten 
per  cent,  per  month  ;  and  against  fire  only,  when  in  harbour  or  dis- 
mantled, a  maximum  of  seven  shillings  per  cent. 

Cutters  will  always  be  a  favourite  rig  for  racing  and  Channel 
cruising,  because  nothing  touches  them  in  light  weather  and  in  beating 
to  windward.  But  in  a  gale  of  wind,  the  taking  in  of  a  eutter*s 
mainsail,  and  <<  stepping  "  the  boom,  is  like  putting  a  straight- waist- 
coat on  a  madman.  A  yawl  has  nearly  all  the  speed  of  a  cutter,  looks 
almost  as  close  to  the  wind,  and  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
reduced  mainsail  and  boom,  and  may  be  sailed  very  snug  in  heavy 
weather  under  her  mizen  and  headsails  only.  In  a  schooner  the  fore- 
topsails  are  of  very  little  use,  except,  perhaps,  for  running.  The 
fore-and-aft  schooner  requires  fewer  hands,  because  all  her  sails  can 
be  sent  up  from  the  deck;  and  if  she  chooses  to  indulge  herself 
in  jibheaded  topsails,  she  can  send  them  up  <<  flying."  We  believe 
there  is  no  rig  at  once  so  easy,  so  safe,  and  so  cheap  as  this. 
Since  <'  the  good  old  commodore  "  Lord  Yarborough's  little  frigate, 
the  ''Falcon,"  there  has,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  only  been  one 
ship-yacht,  the  ''Sylphide,"  built  at  Bremen,  and  when  last  in 
commission,  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire.  We  know  of  only  one  considerable  lugger  yacht,  the 
**  New  Moon,"  built  for  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  by  Firth  of 
Hastings.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  boat,  186  feet  long,  and 
only  eleven  feet  beam,  and  even  in  fine  weather  and  smooth  water 
must  require  a  large  and  powerful  crew.  In  bad  weather  and 
in  *'  blue  water "  she  would  be  simply  impossible.  Steam  yachts 
appear  to  be  decidedly  and  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  we  must 
honestly  confess  we  regret  the  fact.  A  small  auxiliary  lifting  screw 
may  be  useful  in  a  calm ;  but,  however  small,  it  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  comfort  of  the  vessel,  even  when  the  engines  are  not 
in  motion.  If  a  gentleman  at  ease  likes  to  own  a  steamer,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  call  his  fancy  to  account.  We  will  only  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest  that  a  yachtsman  should  be  sufficiently  master  of  his 
time,  and  fond  enough  even  of  the  caprices  of  the  sea,  to  be  no  more 
impatient  of  a  calm  than  a  lover  is  of  his  mistress  qui  boude.  Wo 
cannot  understand  screw-driving  for  pleasure.  A  voyage  in  a  steamer 
is  bad  enough  when  it  is  for  business.  But  if  there  must  be  steam 
yachts,  let  them  be  steamers  out  and  out,  and  not  attempt  to  combine 
the  schooner  and  the  dispatch-boat.  Some  steam  yachts  of  large 
tonnage, — ^notably  the  Sea  Horse,  820  tons ;  the  Hebe,  820  tons ;  the 
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Brilliant,  420 ;  the  Northmnbria,  425^— have  lately  been  added  to  the 
E.Y.S. 

For  home  ornismg  a  comparatively  short  complement  of  hands  is 
«noaghy  even  for  a  cutter ;  for  foreign  emising,  few  hands  are  a  false 
economy.  It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  have  two  sets  of  sails  and  of 
rigging,  the  one  for  home,  and  the  other  for  foreign,  omising.  One 
resnlt  of  the  want  of  concert  among  dubs,  and  of  a  common  code 
of  regulations  for  yachts  and  yachtsmen,  is  the  frequent  difficulty  of 
preserving  discipline,  in  crews  which  too  often  include  '<  sea-lawyers" 
and  long-shore  loafers.  Nor  is  this  always  the  fault  of  the  seamen. 
Yacht-owners  are  apt  to  be  too  easy-going  or  too  fidgety.  The 
crews  have  too  much  idle  time  or  too  much  fussy  duty.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a  black  list  kept  at  all  the  clubs,  in  which  the 
names  of  men  discharged  for  insubordination  or  bad  conduct  are 
inserted,  so  as  to  prevent  their  farther  employment.  But  as  these 
lists  are  not  exchanged  between  the  different  clubs,  a  man  who  is 
black-listed  at  Cowes  or  Byde  may  get  a  berth  at  Plymouth  or  at 
Cork.  And  there  are  too  many  instances  of  a  man  discharged  from 
one  yacht  getting  a  berth, — ^probably  through  the  sailing-master, — ^in 
another  yacht  of  the  same  squadron,  lying  in  the  same  roadstead. 

A  paper  on  Yachting  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention 
of  the  most  famous  racing-cruisers  of  recent  years.  We  say  racing- 
cruisers  advisedly,  because  these  celebrated  vessels  do  not  sacrifice 
the  sea-going  to  the  racing  qualities.  The  fastest  schooners  now 
afloat  are  the  ''Aline"  and  the  ''Bluebell,"  built  by  Camper  and 
Nicholson  of  Gosport;  the  "Egeria,"  by  Wanhill  of  Poole;  the 
*^  Pantomime,"  by  Batsey  of  Cowes ;  the  "  Kilmeny,"  by  Fife  of 
Glasgow.  Among  the  cutters,  the  most  remarkable  for  speed  are  the 
<^ Vanguard,"  built  by  Batsey;  the  " Hirondelle,"  by  Wanhill;  the 
«  Vindex,"  built  by  the  Millwall  Iron  Works  Company ;  the  "  Phryne  " 
and  the  "Niobe,"  by  Hatcher  of  Southampton;  ttie  "  Aimara," — ^a 
most  formidable-looking  cutter  of  165  tons, — ^by  Steele  of  Glasgow ; 
the  "  Volante,"  by  Harvey  of  Wivenhoe ;  the  "  Sphinx,"  by  Maudslay 
of  the  Thames ;  the  veteran  "  Mosqxdto,"  by  Mare ;  and,  finally,  the 
venerable  and  still  unapproachable  old  "  Arrow,"  whose  owner  was 
once  politely  requested  by  a  correspondent  of  Bell's  Life  to  renounce 
contests  which  must  be  unequal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sailing-matches  was  the  Boyal  Victoria 
Ocean  Match  from  Byde  to  Cherbourg  in  1868.  It  was  run  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  won  in  capital  style  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
generous  of  yachtsmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Broadwoody  in  the  "Galatea" 
schooner ;  the  commodore's  schooner,  the  "  Aline,"  leading  the  way 
with  the  most  liberal  ease,  and  being  safely  anchored  and  made  snug 
in  Cherbourg  roads  when  the  racing  squadron  passed  the  breakwater. 
These  ocean  matches  deserve  every  encouragemeiit.  They  tend  to 
make  sea-going  the  rule  of  yachting ;  they  create  a  bond  of  union 
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between  different  clnbs ;  and  the  only  objection  we  have  heard  to  them 
]S»  that  they  take  the  yachts  away  from  their  stations,  and  so  injure  tiie 
trade  of  the  local  shopkeepers, — an  objection  which  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  very  serious.  When  the  yachting  world  shall  possess  an  insti- 
tution analogous  to  the  Jockey  Club,  it  will  probably  deal  not  only 
with  the  questions  of  shifting  ballast  and  restrictions  upon  canvas  in 
matches,  but  will  abolish  the  present  ridiculous  system  of  time  for 
tonnage,  which,  whether  half  a  minute  for  one  class  or  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  for  another,  is  full  of  absurdity  and  izgustice.  Were  no  time 
for  tonnage  allowed,  yachts  would  naturally  range  themselves  in  broad 
classes  within  certain  limits  of  tonnage,  and  the  public  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  winning  vessel  declared  the  winner.  If 
this  should  be  considered  too  sweeping  a  change,  at  least  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fix  a  uniform  system  of  admeasurement  for  racing  allow- 
ances. Perhaps  the  Thames  Yacht  Club  plan  is  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted.  It  is  as  foUows : — Take  the  length  of  the  yacht  from  the 
forepart  of  the  stem  to  the  afterpart  of  the  stempost,  from  that  sub- 
tract the  greatest  breadtii, — the  remainder  shall  be  estimated  the  just 
length  to  find  the  tonnage ;  then  multiply  such  lengtii  by  the  breadth, 
and  that  product  by  half  the  breadth,  dividing  the  whole  by  94, — ^the 
quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  tonnage.  We  cannot  pretend  that 
this  is  a  very  simple  operation,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  tolerably 
exact  and  just.  Had  the  three  American  schooners  been  measured 
by  it,  their  tonnage  would  certainly  have  been  nmch  larger  than 
it  was  reported  to  be. 

Have  we  justified  the  ^  distinction  "  we  claim  for  Yachting  as  the 
most  decidedly  characteristic  of  all  our  national  sports  ?  We  hope 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  public  policy  to  foster  such  a  pastime. 
Oensider  the  amount  of  money  spent  every  year  by  private  gentiemen 
in  the  British  Islands  in  building,  fitting  out,  and  repairing  this  mag- 
nificent fleet  of  1,740  vessels ;  the  number  of  seamen  they  employ, — 
of  seamen's  families  thoy  support, — ^the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure 
and  enterprise  they  promote  among  the  population  of  the  coasts, — ^the 
heroic  founders  of  colonies,  and  pioneers  of  commerce  and  civilization 
they  have  sent  out, — ^the  help  and  succour  they  have  sometimes 
carried  to  their  countrymen  amidst  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of 
distant  wars  and  protracted  campaigns, — ^is  it  not  a  cause  for  satis- 
faction that  these  harmless  and  beneficent  buccaneers,  the  Yachtsmen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  increasing  in  numbers  year  by  year ;  and 
that  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  their  own  ships,  and  carry  the  flag  of 
their  country  at  their  own  mastheads,  is  a  passion  of  hundreds  of  our 
gentiemen  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  live  at  home  at  ease  ? 
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CoLUMBUB  {dying).  I>*ebdinand.  Aumso* 

GoLUHBUa. 

Have  I  been  wandering,  Ferdinand  ?    Heihougbt 

I  stood  within  the  presence  of  onr  Go'd, 

And  felt  the  golden  light  of  heaven  bathe 

My  old,  worn  limbs,  and  aching,  weary  brain, — 

Weary  with  the  long  toil  of  many  years. 

In  nnimagined  ease.     But  yet  I  wake 

And  find  my  soul  still  fettered. 

Alonso. 

Dear  my  lord, 
The  ship  you  sent  to  the  king's  migesty 
Has  just  returned,  and  in  her  comes  a  man 
Fully  empowered  to  remove  all  checks 
Upon  you,  and  restore  your  dignities 
And  government. 

Columbus. 

I  thank  the  king's  good  grace« 
Thank  Heaven,  I'm  beyond  men's  reach  at  last  I 
Strike  off  my  bonds !     That's  done.   God's  very  hand 
Has  compassed  it.    You  see  my  soul  bat  waits 
Upon  the  brink,  until  the  ebbing  tide 
Of  life  leave  bare  the  gold-sand  ford  of  death. 
That  leads  unto  the  promised  haven  of  rest. 
Bestore  me  rank  I    Ay,  that  is  done,  too ; — done 
A  thousand  times  f     God's  self  has  dubbed  me  knight^ 
And  girt  me  with  his  own  ethereal  swor^ 

What's  that  you  say,  Alonso  ?    Was  it  still 

The  old,  old,  weary,  never-ending  strain, — 

The  tale  of  men's  and  kings'  ingratitude  ? 

Pshaw !    That's  not  worth  a  single  true  man's  thought! 

We,  who  are  destined  to  deserve  it,  know, 

Before  that  we  begin  to  wofk  the  works 
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That  win  ns  such  soul-heartening  despite, 

How  that  our  guerdon  here  is  partly  this, 

To  feel  that  God  alone  is  on  our  side 

Against  unnumbered  armaments,  and  men 

Stand,  scoffing-blinded,  on  the  outer  marge 

Of  the  charmed  circle.     Think  you  this  is  nought, 

No  bliss  to  know  you  stand  alone  with  God, 

And  see  the  world  revolving  at  your  feet. 

And  smile  at  men*s  abortive  ignorance, 

With  Him,  All-pitying  ? 

Though  he  be  the  firsts 
I  tell  you,  comrades,  he  is  no  true  man 
After  God's  spirit  who  would  barter  this 
For  all  the  honours,  all  the  meed  and  praise, 
A  million  dust- worlds  could  heap  up  to  give 
The  complacent  courtier  of  the  people's  grace  I 
The  beetles  running  in  the  golden  sand 
Doubtless  think  every  grain  the  sun  sets  on 
Is  happiness,  and  all  a  flood  of  bliss 
Ineffable  ;  but  man,  who  stands  upright, 
Nearer  the  heavens,  should  not,  beetle- wise, 
Bend  downwards  to  the  sand,  and  strive  to  grasp 
The  sun*s  faint  mimicry  ;  but  turn  his  gaze, 
Eagle-like,  to  the  sky,  and  dare  the  blaze 
Of  God's  eternal,  wonder-working  light. 
They  who  can  do  so,  they  who  see  the  Are 
That  bums  with  all  His  purposes  and  know 
How  bright  it  is,  will,  trust  me,  scarce  look  down 
Upon  the  ground,  or  grovel  in  the  dust. 
To  grasp  the  fleeting  motes. 

And  yet  men  say 
One  should  sit  still  and  see  the  years  go  by. 
High-laden  with  the  meed  of  great  emprise, — 
Unmindful  of  the  beckoning  hand  of  God 
That  gives  His  best  unto  the  eyes  of  men, — 
Should  rest,  and  let  the  ages  bear  their  load 
Of  riches  to  his  dull,  indifferent  feet, 
Unto  him, — careful  of  no  higher  thing 
Than  how  to  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  and  eat ; — 
"Fortune  comes  best  to  sleepers,"  say  their  saws  ;— 
And  sleep  again,  until  the  unwelcome  death 
Steps  in  and  lengthens  out  the  sleep  for  aye. 
Has  God  made,  think  you,  in  tbis  goodly  form. 
His  noblest  creature,  in  so  fair  a  frame, 
Endowed  him  with  so  high  intelligence. 
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Given  him  such  godlike  power  of  soaring  ihonglit 

That  pierces  through  the  heaven-screen  of  clouds. 

And  gazes  on  the  glory  of  the  stars, 

With  nnawed  eyes, — has  He,  think  yon,  made  this 

To  waste  his  glorions  puissance  in  repose. 

Or  the  pursuit  of  dull,  ignohle  aims. 

When  he  might  penetrate  the  years  to  be, 

Where  the  dusk  clouds  enfold  in  their  embrace 

The  glory  of  God*s  purposes,  and  strive 

To  win  some  wonder  from  the  hastening  Night, 

That  closes  in  the  morning-land  of  hope  ? 

No  1     The  Eternal  lips  have  spoken  it  I 

Man  is  enframed  to  emulate  God*s  self. 

To  mould  the  world- wrack  to  his  spirit's  will, 

To  prove  himself  by  noble  thoughts  and  deeds, 

Worthy  to  bear  the  very  form  of  God, 

To  dwell,  a  godlike,  ardent  soul,  within 

This  wondrous  house  of  spirit-quickened  flesh  ! 

Alas  I  but  most  of  us  have  little  care 

How  these  things  are, — ^how  God  has  ordered  it 

That  His  great  silent  world  should  And  a  hand 

And  spealdng  lips  to  give  His  message  by  I 

They  see  the  produce  of  the  hero  toil, 

Irradiate  with  the  impress  of  God's  hand. 

And  take  small  thought  of  why  the  work  was  done, 

**  Here  is  it,"  say  they ;  "  we  have  none  to  thank 

For  what  lies  ready  to  the  first  man's  hand." 

Again, — ^these  falsest  counsellors  of  rest, 

Who  would  degrade  the  noblest  faith  in  God, 

The  bravest  ardour,  to  their  own  dull  plane 

Of  slothftil  ease, — they  say,  "And  when  you*ve  reached 

This  wondrous  prize  you  gape  for,  how  looks  it 

Within  your  grasp  ?    Is  it  as  fair,  think  you, 

As  when  you  gazed  on  it  afar  ?     To  us 

It  is  another  treasure, — one  more  heap 

Of  gold  flung  at  our  feet,  that  have  not  toiled. 

But  sat  and  watched,  as  all  good  men  should  do, 

Till  God  and  time  unite  to  flU  our  mouths. 

But  to  you  seekers,  in  whose  fevered  veins 

Quicksilver  runs  for  blood,  who  must,  forsooth. 

Not  yet  content  with  doing  your  own  work, — 

Do  all  men's  work,  and  Heaven  knows  whose  beside,-^ 

Heave  up  the  world  to  look  at  the  other  side, — 

Is  it  not  true,  the  very  thing  you  yearned 
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So  fiereely  after,  strove  so  hotly  for, 
Porsued  mth  sach  an  ardour,  seems  to  you. 
Once  gained,  a  bauble  fit  for  babes,  not  men,— 
A  Dead-Sea  apple,  ashes  at  the  core  ?  *' 

Ay,  but  the  secret  of  the  thing 's  not  there. 
The  matter  lies  far  deeper.     If  it  do, — 
As,  God  forgive  us  I  oft  and  oft  it  does, — 
Weary  our  fickle  eyes  to  see  the  poor 
Hi-seeming  real  of  the  ideal  good 
And  fair  and  noble,  that  so  gloriously 
Did  sparkle  for  us  in  the  horizon's  haze, 
What  does  it  matter  ?     The  thick  film  has  left 
Our  eyes ;  the  cloud  of  dust,  the  sun  of  hope 
Did  gild  with  tints  of  brightest  phantasy. 
Has  melted  back  into  the  nought  it  was. 
But,  once  the  mist-wall  vanished  from  our  way 
The  azure  heaven  is  bright  within  our  view, 
The  crystal  portals  open  in  a  blaze 
Of  glory,  and  the  God's  hand  flashes  out 
Upon  our  amazed  sight,  holding,  at  last, 
The  true,  true  prize  we've  battled  for  so  long. 
And  never  knew  till  now  I 

The  general  world 
Thinks  this  is  failure ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
To  them  t     No  solid  earthly  good  is  gained. 
They  think,  but  only  visionary  hopes. 
Baseless  and  vague  as  dream-gilt  phantasies. 
We  heed  their  mocking  little ;  for  to  us 
Their  solids  are  our  shadows,  and  their  goods 
The  painted  symbol  of  the  ideal  good, 
Debased  and  fouled  by  dust  of  crime  and  sin. 
To  us  the  winning  is  the  real  prize, 
No  matter  what  the  thing  won  be, — ^a  spark, 
A  spangled  stone  that  flashes  in  the  sun, 
And  passes  for  a  diamond  from  afar. 
We  have  no  time  to  sorrow  o'er  the  past. 
Nor  to  regret  the  present.    We  can  scarce 
Pause  to  essay  it,  ere  the  beckoning  gleam 
Has  drawn  us  for  beyond  the  mocking  dream, 
And  the  new  strife,  the  real  one  at  last, 
Commences,  with  all  heaven  to  speed  us  on  i 

I  will  not  say,  dear  friends,  defend  me  not 
When  I  am  dead ;  for  even  if  I  did, 
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I  know  fall  well  the  impatient  words  would  leap, 

Pire-sndden,  from  your  loving,  generous  hearts 

To  your  frank  lips,  to  hear  the  bitter  words 

That  men  have  spoken,  and  have  yet  to  speak, 

Of  one  who  has  but  too  much  recked  of  it. 

But  this  I  say  to  you, — a  conqueror, — 

And  who  has  better  title  to  that  name 

Than  he  who,  with  his  life-long  work,  he  trusts 

Done  honestly,  at  least  with  earnest  will 

And  love  of  Him  the  Master,  passes  out, 

Erom  hum  of  men  and  noise  of  bitter  toil, 

Into  the  quiet  of  the  unknown  rest  ? — 

Needs  no  defenee.     He  who  would  champion  him 

Does  but  attest  his  own  nobility. 

Man  can  add  nothing  to  the  praise  of  God. 

Many  a  dull  pebble  on  the  strand  of  life 
Shines  out  pure  crystal  when  the  wave  of  death 
Creeps  up  and  slides  along  the  golden  sands. 
And  then,  at  last,  the  men  who,  all  their  lives. 
Have  passed  and  spumed  the  duUf  stone  heedlessly. 
Clutch  at  it  as  it  sinks  beyond  their  grasp, 
Seeing,  at  last,  how  wondrous  hdi  it  is. 
Just  as  the  cold  wavd  bears  it  from  their  reach. 
For  it  is  maa'B  no  longer.     They  may  stand 
Upon  the  shore,  dumb  with  remorseful  awe, 
And,  thrilled  with  yearning  sorrow,  recognise, 
Por  the  first  time,  the  treasure  they  have  lost. 
But  God  has  taken  the  despised  of  men. 
And  made  it  a  chief  jewel  in  His  crown ! 

Think  you  success  can  matter  aught  to  God  f 
If  you  had  sent  an  old  and  trusted  man, 
One  whom  you  knew  to  be  a  heart  of  gold. 
Upon  a  dangerous  and  toOsome  way, 
To  work  a  perilous  and  difficult  work. 
And  he,  his  mission  ended  manfully. 
Not  without  years  of  toil,  and  pain,  and  doubt, 
Not  without  wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  brain, 
Came  back  to  you  in  rags,  vnih  weary  limbs. 
Eyes  dim,  and  face  grown  wrinkled  in  your  cause, 
Would  you,  think  you,  because  the  foolish  world. 
Seeing  the  rags  and  wrinkles,  poverty, 
Blindness  and  age,  and  not  the  inner  gold 
That  brightened  all  his  life,  passed  heedless  by 
And  judged  him  worthless  of  a  second  thought — 
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Would  yon  the  less  welcome  him  home  again, 
Or  gradge  him  all  the  gaerdon  he  had  earned  ? 
Would  yon  not  rather  love  and  honour  him 
The  more,  regard  his  rags  as  priceless  things, 
Betokening  the  fierceness  of  ^e  strife 
He  had  outstriven  with  such  constant  truth, 
Reward  him  all  the  more,  because  his  stem, 
Unsweetened  life  had  had  one  bitter  more, — 
And  that  the  fiercest, — in  the  freezing  scorn 
Of  those  who  most  should  help  him  ? 

So  with  God,— 
Only,  thank  Heaven,  far  surelier  with  Him. 
And  so  we,  with  our  eyesight  fixed  on  this 
Our  star,  that  brightens  the  horizon's  marge. 
Can  spare  no  time  to  court  the  earthly  goods 
And  worldly  honours,  that  we  hit  or  miss, 
Just  as  the  Master  ruleth  it.    If  good 
It  seem  to  Him  that  we  should  put  them  on, 
These  tinsel  robes  of  power  and  wealth  and  fame. 
We  must  e'en  don  them,  not  reluctantly. 
But  with  a  willing  pleasure.     Yet  the  eye 
Still  seeks  the  zenith,  and  the  climbing  soul 
Compares  for  ever  with  the  golden  hopes, 
That  give  the  future  such  nobility. 
The  present  and  its  guerdons. 

All  the  joys 
The  true  man  gathers  here  are  concentrate 
In  the  one  consciousness  of  work  well  done. 
Of  true,  unflinching  striving,  and  the  prize 
He  looks  not  for,  this  side  eternity. 
Here  are  but  earnestness  and  silent  work, 
A  steadfast  eye  and  an  unceasing  hand. 
The  joy  of  striving  and  undying  hope. 
The  glory  and  the  triumph  are  beyond. 

J.  P. 
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NEW  FACTS  m  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  RALEGH. 

(Drawn  prom  thb  Paperb  of  thb  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  at  Hatfisld 
House;  from  the  Prtvt  Council  Registers;  and  from  other  Manu- 
script Sources,  hitherto  unexamined  bt  Balboh*8  Biographers.) 


If  the  multitnde  of  a  man's  biographers  cotdd  snffice  to  insure  a 
jnst  estimate  of  his  career  and  character,  those  of  Sir  Walter  Balegh 
onght,  by  this  time,  to  stand  ont  as  in  broad  sunshine.  Few  of  oor 
English  worthies  have  had  so  many  distinct  "  Lives  "  published  to 
record  what  they  did  and  show  what  they  were.  Still  fewer,  perhaps, 
have  had  biographers  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  their  task 
at  periods  so  distant,  and  from  points  of  view  so  various.  Looking  at 
that  last  fact,  it  might  well  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  errors  and 
omissions  of  any  one  writer  in  so  long  a  series  mnst  needs  have 
been  corrected  by  some  one  or  other  of  his  successors.  Minuter 
inquiry  will  show,  unless  we  greatly  err,  that  Ralegh's  biographers 
have  much  rather  repeated  than  supplemented  each  other,  whenever 
they  have  had  to  face  the  real  difficulties  and  problems  with  which 
his  career  teems.  From  the  day  of  his  hasty  departure  from  Oriel, 
when  a  stripling  not  yet  seventeen  years  old,  to  join  the  Huguenot 
camp  in  France,  down  to  the  day  when  a  scaffold  was  built  for  him 
upon  Old  Palace  Yard  with  desperate  haste,  in  order  to  get  it  ready 
for  use  by  an  hour  at  which  the  populace  of  London  would  be  sure 
to  be  busied  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  with  a  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  almost  every  successive  stage  in  Balegh's  marvellously 
versatile  life  offers  some  moot  question  or  other.  It  would,  we 
believe,  be  an  easy  thing  to  show  that,  afiier  the  labours  of  more  than 
a  round  dozen  of  writers,  nearly  all  the  old  disputable  and  disputed 
points  remain  open.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  at  this  moment 
hard  nuts  to  crack.  The  feat,  in  short,  is  but  little  less  difficult  to 
the  inquirer  in  1868  than  it  was  to  Shirley  in  1668,  or  to  Oldys  in 
1780.     What  has  been  the  reason  ? 

Before  attempting  to  supply  an  answer  to  a  question  which,  at 
some  time  or  other,  must  needs  have  crossed  the  minds  of  many 
among  our  readers,  a  very  few  words  may  fairly  be  spent  in  showing 
what  was  certainly  not  the  reason.  The  failure  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
which  yet  hang  over  so  many  of  Balegh's  deeds  has  arisen  neither 
from  want  of  zeal  nor  from  want  of  literary  ability  in  his  bio- 
graphers. IJnweariable  painstaking,  for  example,  is  the  special 
characteristic  which  has  given  to  William  Oldys  his  honourable 
place  in  our  literary  history.    He  devoted  several  years  to  inquiries 
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about  Balegh,  and  went  to  the  work  as  to  a  real  labour  of  love.  If  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  many  biographers  who  followed 
Oldys's  steps  prior  to  1800  did  the  like,  one  of  them,  at  all  events, 
enjoyed  the  incidental  advantage  of  such  help  towards  new  materials 
as  Balegh's  then  sieving  descendants  •  eonld  give.  And,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  new  century,  Oldys's  industry  was  emulated 
by  Arthur  Cayley.  As  to  the  aeeomplifihTnents  of  penmanship 
bestowed  on  tiiis  theme,  the  reader  has  but  to  call  to  mind  that 
amongst  the  writers  who  have  handled  it  are  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler 
and  Bobert  Southey. 

The  real  cause,  as  we  take  it,  why  BAlegh'i9rli&  still  stands  thickly 
bestrewn  with  doubts  is  a  twofold  cause  :  1.  .Brecious  MS.  materials 
have  been  substantially  sealed  up  from  inquirerst^in  spiie  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  public  property,  and  that  they  were-so  when  Oldys  wrote, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  or  even  when  Shirley  first  set  his  pen  to 
work  on  a  Life  of  Balegh  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  ^  Other 
MS.  materials,  some  of  which,  for  the  matter  in  hand,  are  still  more 
precious  than  those  to  be  found  in  our  public  archives  and  libraries, 
are  private  property,  though  some  amojog  them  are  £ar  from  having 
been  always  so.  These  documents  are  preserved  in  country  houses 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Certain  materials  of  this  sort  have  never 
been  seei^  by  any  inquirer,  for  any  purpose  of  literature.  Others  have 
never  been  looked  at  even  by  way  of  amusement,  unless,  perchance,  they 
may  have  had  a  casual  glance  or  two  from  a  guest  tired  with  the  labours 
4)f  the  billiard'Cue  on  some  frosty  morning  when  no  scent  would  lie. 

The  degree  c€  ilM  4iqpersion  of  the  papers  about  Balegh  is  some- 
thing out  of  the  common.  The  student  hagfltill  io  seek  even  for  those 
t)f  them  which,  in  one  sense  or  other,  may  be  said  to  be  puhlicly 
accessible, — as  being  either  corporate  property  or  nationcd  property, — 
in  six  or  eight  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  existing  dis- 
persion of  such  materials  is  simplicity  itself,  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  which  obtained  before  the  reformed  organisation  of 
our  Becord  service  by  Lords  Li^gdale  and  BomiUy. 

A  Life  of  Balegh  was  one  of  the  first  themes  which  stirred  the 
literary  ambition  of  Edward  Gibbon.  The  difficulties  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  getting  together  the  authentic  data, — even  those  needed 
to  start  with, — ^were  the  chief  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  his  project. 
To  have  collected  the  mere  dates  of  Balegh's  royal  grants  and  of  his 
appointments  to  f>ffice,  Gibbon  must  have  perambulated  all  parts  of 
London,  after  a  fashion  which  would  have  wearied  a  Pennant  or  a 
Grose.  The  authorities  of  the  Hanaper  Office  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  Petty  Bag  Office.  When,  with  infinite  pains  and  after 
countless  delays,  he  had  succeeded  in  fishing  up  an  interesting  record 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  would  have  found 
that  to  make  it  fully  intelligible  another  document  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas.     Of  records  belonging  to  a  single 
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series  he  would  have  learnt, — ^in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  so  of 
inquiry, — ^that  some  must  be  searched  for  in  the  Bolls  Gh^el  by 
Temple  Bar;  others  in  the  Gh^ter  House  at  Westminster;  others, 
again,  in  the  Tower  of  London.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  unearth- 
ing something  curious  in  the  Crown  Office,  close  to  the  Thames,  he 
would  have  had  straightway  to  trot  off  in  search  of  something  else 
in  the  Six  Clerks*  Office,  hard  by  Bloomsbury.  Baprely  would  he 
have  found  any  appliances  in  the  way  of  calendar  or  index.  When 
he  met  with  either,  every  reference  to  it  would  have  been  taxed  with 
a  separate  fee.  When  he  needed  transcripts,  stem  official  rules 
would  have  compelled  him  to  pay  for  the  copying  of  enormous  records, 
of  which,  for  his  purpose,  only  a  few  sentences  were  required.  His 
experienee  on  that  head  would  have  been  of  a  sort  with  which  his- 
torical inquiren  were  very  familiar  long  after  his  day.  One  such 
writer, — ^who  has  gWM  to  hid  rest  after  much  firuiifdl  labour  in 
arohffiology, — ^was  wont  to  Ml  a  suggestive  story  on  that  head*  He 
had  spent  weeks  of  search  after  a  veoord  hard  to  find,  and  of  which 
he  wanted  but  a  paragraph  or  two.  He  hftdpaid  a  lot  of  office  fees 
in  the  quest.  <<  When  found,"  it  was  his  -msk  to  follow  Captain 
Cuttle's  plan,  but  the  official  rules  precluded  that  *^  What,*'  he 
asked,  <'  will  be  the  cost  of  an  office  copy  ?  "  The  worthy  hwpor 
turned  the  membranes  over  his  fingers,  and  presently,  in  a  placidly 
official  tone,  replied, ''  One  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  sir."  Who 
can  wonder  that  biographers  long  preferred  ^e  repetition  of  traditions 
to  the  searching  of  records  ? 

And,  after  all,  obstacles  of  this  '^  Cireumlocution-Office  *'  sort  were 
far  from  being  the  stifiest  which  such  a  quest  presented.  Most  of 
these,  thanks  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, — ^present  and  late, — are  now 
happily  removed.  But  not  only  are  a  multitude  of  State  Papers,  of 
first  necessity  to  the  accurate  narration  of  such  a  career  as  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Balegh,  still  private  property,  as  in  Gibbon's  time ;  they 
are  still  widely  dispersed.  There  are  Cecil  Papers  in  four  several 
public  repositories  now.  There  are  also  Cecil  Papers  in  Lord 
Ashbumham's  library  in  Sussex*  There  is  a  priceless  collection  of 
such  amongst  Lord  Salisbury's  papers  in  Hertfordshire.  For  the 
biographer  of  Balegh  the  Hatfield  collection  of  MSS.  is  the  richest 
of  sources.    But  as  yet  no  biographer  of  Balegh  has  seen  them. 

Among  the  many  dark  problems  in  his  career,  three  stand  out 
saliently : — 1.  The  extent  of  his  real  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Lord  Cobham,  during  the  months  which  preceded  and  which  imme- 
diately followed  Elizabeth's  death.  This  question  only  one  Life  of 
Balegh  has  ever  professed  to  determine.  And  in  that  attempt  the 
author,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  has  conspicuously  failed.  2.  The 
question,  "  Was  the  execution  of  October,  1618,  substantially  the 
carrying  out  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  arrived  at  prior  to  the  departure 
from  the  Thames  of  the  Guiana  fleet  in  1617  ?"   And  this,  again,  can 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  been  even  fairly  opened  by  the  biographers. 
8.  A  third  qnestion,  bearing  on  the  last  years  of  Ralegh's  life,  did  but 
present  itself  a  few  months  ago,  on  occasion  of  an  incidental  dis- 
covery in  the  archives  of  Venice.  It  is  inferior  in  its  degree  of 
specially  English  interest  to  the  other  two ;  bnt  it  is  a  question  vital 
to  the  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter's  character.  The  story,  as  hitherto 
told,  asserts  that  soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  Tower, — ^March, 
1616, — ^Ralegh  went  to  the  then  Savoyan  ambassador  in  London, 
the  Count  of  Scamafissi,  and  proposed  to  undertake,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  ''  piratical  attack  upon  Genoa."  On  each  of 
these  three  obscure  points  we  purpose  to  offer  some  new  evidence ; 
and  to  offer  it  severally,  but  always  very  briefly.  In  the  present 
paper  we  propose  to  deal  solely  with  the  first  of  these  guesses. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  Ralegh's  biographers  admit  that  they 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  plot  of  1608  under  a  sense  of  oppression, 
— almost  of  dismay.  To  all  of  them,  save  one,  the  difficulties  that  hang 
about  that  topic  seem  scarcely  superable  upon  any  known  hypothesis. 
If  you  take  the  statements  made  for  the  Crown  in  the  course  of  the 
Trial  at  Winchester  to  be  in  substance  true,  you  have  to  face  a  twofold 
perplexity.  It  becomes  impossible  to  explain  the  obstinate  refusal  to 
produce  Cobham  at  Ralegh's  repeated  demand.  It  seems  no  less 
impossible  to  explain  the  effort  known  to  have  been  made  by  Ralegh, — 
almost  on  the  eve  of  his  own  arrest, — ^to  influence  James's  mind  un- 
favourably towards  the  pending  Spanish  negotiations.  If  Ralegh  really 
meant  to  get  a  round  sum  in  Spanish  doubloons,  either  for  selling  in- 
telligence or  for  pretending  to  sell  it,  it  must  needs  have  been  his  cue 
that  negotiations  should  go  on  quietly  for  a  time.  But  any  difficulty 
of  that  kind  sinks  into  insigniflcance  beside  the  one  crucial  difficulty 
of  the  matter :  Every  incontestable  doing  and  saying  of  Ralegh  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  trial,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  return  to  the 
Tower,  is  in  its  measure  an  act  of  hostility  to  Spain  and  its  policy. 
Anti-Spanish  speech  is  the  uniform  characteristic  of  Ralegh  the  writer 
and  the  publicist.  Anti-Spanish  action  is  the  one  constant  thread 
uniformly  found  throughout  that  skein  of  many  colours  which  made 
both  warp  and  woof  in  the  life-long  career  of  Ralegh  the  soldier,  the 
mariner,  the  councillor,  and  the  coloniser. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  accept  the  hypothesis  that  Cobham  told 
nothing  but  hes  throughout  his  whole  story  against  Ralegh,  you 
confront  another  twofold  difficulty.  It  becomes  inexplicable  why 
Ralegh  allowed  an  old  friend  with  whom,  whilst  that  friend  was 
carrying  on  his  Spanish  intrigue,  he  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse, 
to  rush  headlong  upon  ruin.  And,  if  the  whole  accusation  from  first 
to  last  was  false,  it  comes  to  be  almost  as  hard  to  comprehend  why 
a  bystander  so  wary  and  so  experienced  in  statecraft  as  was  the 
French  ambassador,  De  Beaumont,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Ralegh  had  really  incurred  the  guilt  of  treason.     Beaumont,  the 
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bitter  enemy  of  Spain,  cannot  but  have  looked  with  &voiir  npon 
Balegh's  known  course  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  under  Elizabeth. 
His  own  colleague  in  the  French  embassy  had  held  close  interconrse 
with  Ralegh.  Foreigner  as  he  was,  the  Connt  of  Beaumont  knew 
enough  of  English  law  to  see  that  it  had  been  wrested  iniquitously 
in  order  to  secure  Balegh*s  conviction.  But  it  was  Beaumont's 
belief  that  the  convicted  man  had  been  at  once  substantially  guilty 
and  unjustly  condemned. 

By  Mr.  Eraser  T3rtler,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  all  these  diffi- 
culties were  thrust  violently  aside,  by  means  of  one  sweeping  asser- 
tion. Tytler  contended  that  Balegh  was  the  victim,  not  the  plotter ; 
and  that  the  main  contriver  of  the  plot  was  Sir  Bobert  Cecil. 

Cecil's  papers  remain  at  Hatfield.  They  include  a  great  number 
of  unpublished  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Balegh,  both  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  his  conviction.  They  contain  many 
papers  vmtten  by  Cecil  himself  at  this  period,  and  amongst  these 
there  are  very  hasty  drafts,  as  well  as  matured  documents.  How  does 
their  testimony  in  tiiis  dark  matter  accord  with  Tytler's  solution  of  it  ? 

We  shall  have  here  to  compress  into  very  small  compass  our 
researches  among  Lord  Salisbury's  MSS.  which  have  occupied  several 
months  of  labour.  And  there  must  needs  underlie  our  epitome 
the  assumption  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  com- 
monly narrated  statements  about  the  plot  of  Balegh  and  Cobham 
in  1602-8.  As  a  help  towards  brevity,  we  prefix  to  each  small 
group  of  extracts  from  the  Hatfield  Papers  the  main  conclusion 
which  the  new  evidence  has  seemed  to  carry  with  it.  But  these 
conclusions  are  stated  as  points  for  historic  ventilation.  They  are  very 
far  from  being  stated  as  points  of  dogmatic  assertion. 

1.  Balegh,  whilst  denying  certain  main  points  of  his  indictment, 
confesses  that  in  his  dealings  and  intercourse  with  Cobham  he  had 
incurred  some  measure  of  guilt  towards  the  King : — 

'<  The  law  is  past  agaynst  mee,"  vnrote  Balegh,  after  his  trial  was 
over.  **  The  mercy  of  my  Soverayne  is  all  that  remaynethe  for 
my  cumfort.  .  .  .  And  I  desire  your  L  [ordships]  for  the  mercy  of 
God  not  to  doubt  to  move  so  morcifull  a  prince  to  cumpassion ;  and 
that  the  extremety  of  all  extremeties  be  not  layd  on  mee.  Lett  the 
offence  be  esteemed  as  your  L  [ordships]  shall  pleas,  in  charety,  to 
beleve  it  and  valew  it,  yet  it  is  butt  the  first  offence ;  and  my  service 
to  my  country  and  my  love  so  many  years  to  my  supreme  Lord,  I 
trust  may  move  so  groat  and  good  a  Einge,  who  was  never  estemed 
cruell :  and  I  trust  will  never  prove  so  to  be.  .  .  .  Ther  is  no  preju- 
dice cum  to  the  Einge,  nor  never  could  any  prejudice  have  cum,  by 
that  supposed  horid  intent,"^  which  the  Lord  of  Heaven  knows  I  never 

*  The  allnsioii  is  to  the  scheme  of  seizing  the  Eing's  person,  either  at  Green- 
wich, by  invading  the  palace  with  an  overpowering  force  on  the  night  after  a  court 
festivity,  or  at  Hanworth  during  a  royal  progress. 
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imagined.  And  if  the  Kinge,  my  mercifoll  Lord,  pleas  to  ^thdrawe 
all  his  grace  from  me,  it  must  be  the  last  breathe  that  I  shall  draw 
in  the  worlde  that  I  dy  his  trew  vassall,  that  have  and  do  love  his 
very  person.  Although  I  must  confess  yt,  I  am  most  worthy  of  this 
hevy  affliction  for  the  neglect  of  my  dewty  in  geving  eare  to  snme 
things  and  in  taking  on  me  to  barken  to  the  oiSet  of  mony.  Butt  his 
mercy,  I  tmst  is  greater."  * 

To  Lord  Cecil  individually  another  letter  was  addressed,  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  letter  to  the  King's  Commissioners,  from 
which  the  preceding  is  an  extract.  In  this  second  letter  Sir  Walter 
writes  thus : — 

^<  Your  Lordshipe  knowes  what  I  have  byn  towards  yonr  sealf^ 
and  how  long  I  have  loved  yow  and  have  byn  favoured  by  yow ;  but 
chang  of  tymes  and  myne  own  errors  have  worren  out  ttios  remem- 
brances (I  feare),  and  if  ought  did  remayn,  yet  in  the  state  wheiin 
I  stand  ther  can  be  no  frindshipe ;  cimipassion  there  may  be,  for 
it  is  never  seperat  from  honor  and  vertu.  If  the  poure  of  Law  be 
not  greater  than  the  poure  of  Trewth,  I  may  justly  beseich  yow  to 
releve  me  in  this  my  affliction.  If  it  be,  then  your  L  [ordship]  shall 
have  cause,  as  a  just  man,  to  bewayle  my  undeserved  miserabell 
estate.  .  .  •  Tour  L  [ordship]  knowes  my  accuser,  and  have  ever 
known  my  affection  to  that  Nation,!  for  which  I  am  accused.  A 
hevy  burden  of  God  to  be  in  danger  of  perishinge  for  a  Prince  which 
I  have  so  longe  hated,  and  to  suffer  thes  miseres  under  a  Prince 
whom  I  have  so  long  loved  1 

^<  Sir,  what  mallioe  may  do  aga3m6t  me,"  continves  Balegh,  '<  I  know 
not.  My  cause  hath  byn  handled  by  strong  enemyse.  But  if  ever  I  so 
mich  as  suspected  this  practize  layd  to  my  charge,  leve  me  to  death,  if 
the  same  by  any  equety  shalbe  proved  agaynst  mee.  And  '  Equitas '  is 
sayd  to  be  *  Juris  legitimi  emendatio  et  justitisB  directio.'  ....  Tour 
L  [ordship]  hath  known  in  your  t3nne  one  in  this  place  condemned — 
and  in  this  place  [i.e.  Winchester]  he  perished — ^who  at  the  houre  of 
his  death  receved  the  Sacriment  that  he  was  innocent.  How  ther- 
fore  I  shalbe  judged,  I  know  not.  How  I  have  deserved  to  be  judged, 
I  know;  and  I  desire  nothinge  but  <  secundum  meritum  meum.* 
If  I  should  say  unto  the  Einge  that  my  love  so  longe  bom  by  me 
might  hope  for  sume  grace,  it  would  perchance  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion, because  he  is  a  Einge  and  my  Soveraygne.  But  as  the  Einge 
is  a  trew  gentelman,  and  a  just  man  besyds  his  being  a  Einge,  so  he 
oweth  unto  me   such  a  mercifull   respect   as  the  resolution   most 

*  I^m  the  original  letter,  wholly  in  Ralegh's  hand;  Hatfield  MSS., 
vol.  di.  §  25.  The  letter  i&  thus  addressed:  "To  the  right  honourable  my 
smguler  good  Lords,  the  Earles  of  Suffolke  and  Devon,  the  Lorde  Cecill,  the 
*  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  the  Lorde  Wutton ; "  and  it  bears  an  endorsement  in. 
Lord  Ceoil'shaad.  It  was  written  in  Kovember,  1603.  l^he  persons  addressed 
were  the  Eing^s  Ck)mniission6r8  for  the  trials  at  WinohoBter. 

t  lieamng  Spain. 
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willingly  to  have  hasarded  my  life  and  fortune  for  hyme  agaynst  all 
men  may  deserve."  * 

Andy  once  again,  he  addresses  the  King  himself  to  like  purpose 
immediately  after  the  reprieve  (December,  1608) : — 

'*  Wheras  your  Miyestye  hath  reason  to  reckon  me  among  thos 
who  have  foolishly  imagined  meischeif,  who  have  wickedly  intended 
the  greatest  ill  towards  the  greatest  goodnes,  and  yet  have  pleased 
to  spare  the  blowe  which  both  exampell  hath  taught  and  Law  hath 
warranted  your  Majestye  to  strike, — ^alas  1  what  waight  have  words, 
or  vowes,  or  protestations  ?  Or  wherwith  cann  so  unworthy  a  creture 
make  payment  of  so  unoountabell  a  debt  ? 

"  It  is  trew  that  I  have  allredy  suf&ed  diversly,  but  deservedly. 
I  have  byn  beaten  with  Sorrow,  sed  mea  culpa,  for  it  was  myne 

own  error  that  opened  the  passage  to  that  passion My 

Soverayne  Lorde  who  might  justly  have  beaten  mee,  and  justly  have 
destroyde  mee,  have  [so  in  MS.  for  <  hath ']  vouchsanfed  to  spare 
mee,  and  hath  pleased  to  geve  mee  every  dropp  of  blud  in  my  body ; 
to  howld  me  back  from  shame ;  and  to  stopp  his  ears  from  the  voyce 
of  publick  law  and  private  hatred."  t 

n.  Balegh  is  profuse  in  acknowledgments  of  kindness  and  Mend- 
ship  shown  to  him  in  his  adversity  by  Lord  Cecil. 

In  December,  1608,  whilst  still  at  Winchester,  Balegh  wrote  to 
Cecil  in  these  terms : — ''  Vouchsaufe  to  esteeme  me  as  a  man  raysed 
from  the  dead, — ^though  not  in  body,  yet  in  mind.  For  neather 
Fortune,  which  sumetyme  guyded  mee — or  rather  Yanety,  for  with 
the  other  I  was  never  in  love-Hshall  tume  mynib  eyes  from  you 
toward  her,  while  I  have  beinge ;  nor  the  World,  with  all  the  cares 
or  intisements  belonging  unto  it,  shall  ever  way  down  (though  it  be  of 
the  greatest  wayght  to  mortall  men,)  the  memory  alone  of  your  L  [ord- 
ship's]  trew  respects  had  of  me ;  respects  tried  by  the  touch ;  tried 
by  the  fier ;  trew  wittnises,  in  trew  tymes ;  and  then  only,  when 
only  availabell.  And  although  I  must  first  attribute  unto  God  who 
inclined;  and  seooundly  and  essentially  after  God  to  my  deere 
Soverayne  who  had  goodnes  apt  to  be  inclined, — goodnes  and 
mercy  without  cumparison  and  exampell, —  yet  I  must  never  forgett 
what  I  find  was  in  your  L  [ordship's]  desire,  what  in  your  will,  what  in 
your  words  and  works, — so  fair  as  coulde  becume  you  as  a  Coun- 
celor  and  fair  beyound  all  dew  to  me,  as  an  offendor.  Thes  I  have 
fixed  to  my  hart  inseparabelly.    From  thes,  neather  tyme,  nor  per- 

«  Hatfield  HSS.,  vol.  ciL  {  67  B.  These  extracts  are  printed  from  tran- 
scripts made  by  their  present  editcn^s  own  hand.  They  are  given  HteraUy  as 
Balegh  wrote  them,  save  that  two  or  three  words  are  supplied  within  brackets,  that 
punctuation,  also,  is  supplied,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  short 
f  and  long  /,  or  m  and  v.  In  the  use  of  all  these  letters  Balegh,  like  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  was  careless  and  inconsistent  Servile  copying,  in  that  pa> 
ticnlar,  would  only  serve  to  make  the  meaning  occasionally  otNHnre. 

t  Hatfield  KS8.,  voL  dL,  {  109. 
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swation,  or  ought  elce  wonni  to  cbang  affections  or  to  wast  theniy 
shall  beat  from  mee,  or  make  old  in  mee,  who  will  acknowledg  your 
L  [ordship]  with  a  love  without  maske  or  cover,  and  follow  yow  to  the 
end.  All  the  rest  have  written  to  his  Majesty,  since  the  reeeving  of 
his  grace.    I  hope  I  may  presume  to  do  the  like  ?  "  * 

Again,  in  the  following  year,  from  the  Tower  of  London : — 

''  For  affection,  if  nothing  be  left,  it  hath  cast  all  his 

leves  of  late,  and  withereth  in  the  Spring — ^which  I  cannot  beleve ; 
seeing  [that]  in  my  darck  and  dead  Winter  it  made  that  most  trew  and 
adventoms  proof  of  itsealf,  which  I  could  not  hope  for,  and  can  never 
repay.  For  thos  lines, — ^writen  in  another  hand— of  which  I  knew 
the  phraze,  ar  also  writen  on  my  hart ;  which  [lines]  my  sowle  can 
never  leve  to  repeat,  while  it  liveth  in  my  body.  And  if  any  canning 
toong  of  man  or  of  an  angell  tell  yonr  L  [ordship]  the  contrary,  do 
not  beleve  hym.  Neither  shall  I  ever  distinguish  that  demonstration 
of  my  lives  care  f  which  the  effect  sealed,  while  I  have  being,  or 
know  ther  is  a  God  which  hath  ever  hated  that  ingratetud  to  the 
ministers  of  His  goodness."! 

Once  more,  towards  the  close  of  1604  : — 

'^  Good  my  Lord,  make  an  end  of  mee,  one  way  or  other,  that  I 
may  witness  to  the  World  the  great  debt  I  owe  yow.  And  your 
L  [ordship]  shall  find  it  from  God — ^and  with  men,  in  sume  pro- 
portion — ^to  your  L  [ordship's]  advantage ;  to  whom  I  will  remayne 
your  then  most  thanckfdllest  man  that  ever  receved  good  from  your 
L  [ordship] ,  or  ever  shall.'*§ 

m.  Gobham*s  confession  that  he  had  falsely  accused  Balegh  in  the 
examinations  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  was,— once  at  least, — 
self-originated,  and  not,  as  Coke  asserted  at  Balegh's  trial,  made 
merely  by  contrivance  with  an  emissary  from  Balegh  himself : — 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1608,  Lord  Cobham  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  in  these  words : — 

*^  Master  Lieutenant,  If  that  I  may  wright  unto  the  Lords  I  wold, 
toching  Sir  Walter  Rawlye ;  besyds  my  letter  to  my  Lord  Cisell. 
God  is  my  wittnes,  it  doth  troble  my  contiens. 

*'  As  you  shall  send  me  word,  so  I  will  do  ;  that  my  letter  may  b^ 
redy  agaynst  your  sonn's  going.  I  wold  very  fain  have  the  words  that 
the  Lords  used  of  my  barbarousnes  in  accusing  him  ||  falsly.  I  ever 
troble  you;  if  God  ever  mayk  me  able,  you  shall  find  me  thankfull. 
If  otherwis,  God  will  requit  your  charitie  towrds  me."^ 

Sir  George  Harvey  endorsed  this  letter  from  Cobham  as  having  duly 
come  to  his  hands  upon  the  day  of  its  date ;  but  he  determined  to 
suppress  its  contents.    He  kept  the  secret  within  his  own  breast  until 

•  Hatfield  MSS.,  voL  di.  {  112. 

-f  Keaning,  of  oonxse,  *•*  that  demonatration  of  can  for  my  life." 

t  Hatfield  MSS.,  voL  cix.  {  17.  f  lb.  §  16  [boimd  out  of  order]. 

J  Meaaing  Balegh.  IT  Hatfield  MSS.,  toL  ciL  {  77. 
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nearly  two  months  bad  passed.  Wlien  all  the  alleged  conspirators  had 
been  tried  and  sentenced,  be  told  Lord  Cecil  ^hat  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  do,  and  then  sent  to  him  Cobham*s  letter.  He  gave  no 
reason  for  the  suppression,  of  which  it  is  appai^nt  that  Lord  Cecil 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  The  reason  of  Harvey's  disclosure  m 
December  be  himself  states.  It  was  bis  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  Cobham's  own  emotions  and  prick  of  conscience, — such 
as  it  was, — had  previously  wrought  him  to  one  retractation  of  the 
main  charge  against  Balegh,  would  tend  to  lessen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Secretary  and  of  his  colleagues  the  offence  of  his, — the  Lieutenant's, 
— own  son.  For  the  younger  Harvey,  subsequently  to  Cobham's 
communication  to  his  father,  had  acted  as  a  go-between  for  the  pur< 
pose  of  obtaining  from  Cobbam  another  retractation. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  wrote  thus 
to  Secretary  Lord  Cecil : — **  My  singuler  good  Lorde,  Knowing  how 
easelie  a  man  might  be  lymed  in  matters  of  Treason,  I  did  heretofore 
leave  my  sonne  to  himsellfe,  without  making  of  any  apollogie  for  him ; 
because  I  knewe  not  the  quallitie  of  his  offence.  But  now  that  the 
Lawe  and  his  Majesty's  mercyes  have  had  ther  course,  I  am  bold  to 
acquaint  your  Lordship  with  these  inclosed,  written  unto  me  by  the 
Lord  Cobbam  the  24  of  October  last,  wherebie  he  hath,  under  his 
own  hande,  manifested  the  gret  desire  he  had,  of  himsellfe, — ^without 
any  instigacion  of  my  sonne, — ^to  justifie  Sir  W.  R. ;  which  course  of 
his,  being  by  me  then  stopped,  as  was  fitt,  he  diverted  it  as  I  concieve 
— and  as  is  verie  lykely — unto  Sir  W.  himsellfe ;  which  I  leve  unto 
your  honorable  considerations.  And  do  humblie  crave  pardon  to 
intreat  your  honorable  commiseration  towards  my  unworthie  sonne,  in 
releasing  his  restraint." 

It  is  not  our  object  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  the  new  items 
of  evidence  which  are  now  tendered.  But  on  two  important  points  it 
is  needful  to  say  a  few  words  at  once.  If  Cobbam,  by  his  own  admission, 
stands  plainly  convicted  both  as  a  traitor  and  as  a  liar ;  and  if  Balegh, 
also  by  his  own  admission,  had  certainly  incurred  towards  James  some 
degree,  however  small,  of  legal  and  technical  criminality, — though  far 
short  of  high  treason, — why  had  Balegh  suffered  his  quondam  friend, 
without  warning  or  remonstrance,  to  carry  on  foolish  and  perilous 
schemes  ?  If  Cecil,  again,  by  Balegh's  express  acknowledgment,  had 
acted  a  friendly  part, — after  the  trial, — why  had  he,  too,  permitted, — on 
such  testimony  as  that  offered  by  Cobbam, — the  comrade  of  many  years, 
and  of  many  dangers,  to  come  so  near  the  block  as  almost  to  touch  it  ? 
It  was  Balegh,  we  have  io  remember,  who  had  stood  beside  Bobert 
Cecil,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  when  that  statesman  had  been  called  upon 
to  face  the  greatest  peril  of  his  political  career, — ^the  life  or  death 
wrestle  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  Balegh  who  asserts  the  pre- 
sence in  Bobert  Cecil  of  many  fine  and  generous  qualities.    And  the 
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assertion  is  made  after  the  asserter  had  been  convicted  of  treason  at 
Winchester.  Had  it  not  been  for  Cecil,  no  suspicion  of  treason  wonld 
have  been  cast  upon  him.  For  Cobham*s  lie  was  invented  upon  sight 
of  certain  words  wAtten  by  Ralegh  to  Cecil,  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  which  Cobham  had  misconstmed.  Balegh  knew  all  this.  Yet, 
after  his  knowledge,  he  writes  to  Cecil  not  only  the  sentences  printed 
on  p.  192,  bat  also  this  sentence : — '*  To  use  defences  for  the  errors  of 
former  times,  I  cannot.  I  have  failed  both  in  friendship  and  in  judg- 
ment."    Those  words,  also,  were  written  in  December,  1608.* 

The  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  are  among  the  records  which 
contain  materials  for  Ralegh's  biography,  both  precious  and  unused, 
— ^as  will  be  shown,  it  is  hoped,  hereafter.  There  is  special  reason 
for  believing  that  on  the  plots  of  1608  they  would  be  likely  to  throw 
a  gleam  or  two  of  strong  light.  But  unfortunately,  both  for  the  early 
years  of  James's  reign  and  for  the  closing  months  of  Elizabeth's,  they 
have  long  been  lost.  In  their  absence,  we  have  sometimes  to  piece 
out  the  authoritative  information  to  be  found  at  Hatfield,  and  at  the 
new  Rolls  House,  on  the  transactions  which  marked  James's  entrance 
into  his  English  kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  the  contemporary,  but  less 
reliable,  evidence  of  despatches  written  by  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
Court  of  London.  Possibly,  even  a  very  brief  glance  at  the  events 
of  the  April  and  May  of  1608,  may  a  littiie  aid  the  reader  in  his  con- 
jectures as  to  the  hidden  cause  of  that  strangely  contrasted  relative 
position  towards  each  other,  in  which  Ralegh,  Cobham,  and  Cecil 
met  at  Winchester  in  the  folloydng  November.  All  three  had  served 
Elizabeth  in  high  offices  of  State.  All  three  had  been  the  joint  leaders 
of  a  powerful  political  party.  Cobham  was  at  once  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  a  Enight  of  the  Garter,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Eliza- 
beth's secretary  and  of  James's  all-powerful  minister.  At  the  crisis 
of  affairs  which  had  preceded  Elizabeth's  death,  those  three  states- 
men had  met  together  in  conclave,  by  day  and  by  night,  at  an 
episcopal  palace  in  London.  And  their  joint  resolves  had  made  a 
revolution  in  public  policy.  Cobham,  however,  shone  only  by 
reflected  light.  Despite  his  dignities,  he  was  essentially  a  cipher. 
But  ^he  had  the  ear  of  the  queen.  In  her  declining  years,  he  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  share  of  her  confidence.  It  was  very  fitful,  but  in- 
fluential. Hence  arose  a  factitious  importance,  which  otherwise 
Cobham  could  never  have  attained. 

Within  little  more  than  two  years  of  those  meetings  at  Durham 
House,  the  three  meet  again,  in  an  episcopal  palace  in  Winchester. 
One  of  them  now  sits  on  the  bench  as  a  judge,  and  as  a  peer  of  Par- 
liament ;  the  other  two  answer  before  him  and  his  fellows  for  their 
lives,  and  are  sentenced  to  the  block.  It  is  very  true  that  a  famous 
''  secret  correspondence  "  between  London  and  Edinburgh  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  interval  between  the  conferences  at  Durham 
•  Hataold  MSS.,  vol.  cii.  §  H2. 
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Honse  and  the  tribunals  at  Wolvesey  Castle,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
without  grave  influence  upon  the  change  of  position  amongst  the  old 
comrades.  But  those  who  make  that  the  only  hinge-fact  of  the  trans- 
formation, lay  themselves  open  to  more  objections  than  one.  Not 
only  are  they  forced  to  exaggerate  the  baser  elements  in  human  nature, 
in  order  to  win  belief  for  their  hypothesis.  They  are  forced,  too,  to 
depict  a  statesman  of  great  ability  as  an  unmitigated  knave,  in  the 
face  of  fair  antecedent  character.  And  even  that  is  not  their  whole 
difficulty.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  paint  Bobert  Cecil  as  a  scoundrel. 
It  would  also  be  essential  to  depict  Walter  Ralegh  as  a  fool.  For 
Balegh  had  attained  a  tolerably  approximate  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
actions between  James  and  Cecil ;  and, — ^as  we  have  shown  already, 
— ^he  asserts  over  and  over  again  that,  towards  James,  Cecil  had 
proved  himself,  not  his  enemy,  but  his  friend.  How  is  the  imbroglio 
to  be  explained  ? 

Simply,  by  way  of  suggestion, — ^not  at  all  by  way  of  dogma, — 
we  submit  that  two  factors  in  the  problem  have  usually  been  under- 
valued. They  are  Ralegh's  ambition,  and  the  undeviating  intensity 
of  purpose  with  which  he  clung  to  war  with  Spain  and  the  backing 
of  the  Dutch  Provinces  as  the  cardinal  points  of  English  policy. 
His  ambition  prompted  him  to  fathom,  if  he  could,  what  those 
Spanish  plans  really  were  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  eagerness 
shown  by  the  Archduke's  minister,  the  Count  of  Arenbergh,  to  culti- 
vate Cobham's  friendship.  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  watch 
patiently  the  successive  steps  in  a  mysterious  intrigue, — to  which  he 
might  well  think  he  had  more  than  one  eventual  clue, — ^and  to  wait 
for  the  coming  of  an  opportunity  in  which  he  might  step  in,  not  with 
mere  information,  but  with  authoritative  counsel.  His  hatred  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  policy  in  Europe  of  which  Spain  was  at  once  the 
vanguard  and  the  battalia,  equally  prompted  him  to  stand  aloof  from 
rendering  to  Cobham  any  duty  of  private  friendship  which  might 
deprive  him  of  a  clue  to  Spanish  plots  for  gaining  ascendency  over 
James.  That  hatred  also  prompted  him  to  stand  aloof  from  render- 
ing to  Cecil  any  political  service  which  might  strengthen  Cecil's 
hands  before  Ralegh  himself  was  frilly  resolved,  in  his  own  mind, 
whether  those  hands  would  strain  their  powers  on  behalf  of  EngKsh 
alliance  with  France  and  the  free  Netherlands,  or  of  EngKsh  alliance 
with  Spain  and  the  Archdukes.  Do  the  new  items  of  evidence  as  to 
what  passed  at  the  English  Court  in  the  April  and  May  of  1608, 
tend  to  give  support,  in  any  measure,  to  these  suggestions  ? 

A  word  or  two  must  first  be  said  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  intercourse  between  Arenbergh  and  Cobham  originated.  Cobham 
and  Ralegh  went  together  to  Ostend  in  July,  1600.  By  one  of  those 
curious  conjunctions  of  fortune  which  are  perhaps  less  strange  than, — 
for  want  of  record, — ^they  are  thought  to  be,  the  two  friends  went  thither 
as  the  bearers  of  a  loving  message  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  Thomas 
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Grey,  fifteenth  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, — ^who  a  little  before  had  incurred 
Qneen  Elizabeth's  displeasure, — as  well  as  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  There  are  at  Hatfield  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  intercourse  in  Ostend  of  three  men,  all  of  whom 
were  then  in  the  ftdl  pride  of  martial  enterprise  or  of  high  employ- 
ments, and  with  fair  prospects  of  higher  greatness  to  come.  Beth 
Grey  and  Kalegh  were  staunch  friends  of  Dutch  independence  ;  im- 
placable enemies  of  Spain.  They  agreed  in  but  little  else.  Cobham's 
political  sympathies  went  already  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  he 
found  means  to  indicate  it.  He  presently  became  known  in  the  Arch> 
duke*s  camp  as  a  friend  at  Court  in  England.  But  when  the  three 
friends  were  together  in  the  Dutch  camp,  Cobham's  divergence  of 
view  was  still,  it  seems,  unknown.*  The  three  never  met  again  till 
they  were  fellow-prisoners, — for  having  been  alleged  fellow-traitora, 
— at  Winchester,  in  November,  1603.  All  three  were  then  mixed  up 
in  indictments  which  strung  together,  pell-mell,  accusations  of  in- 
tentions to  murder  King  James,  to  enthrone  ArabeUa  Stuart,  and  to 
support  the  policy  of  Spain. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  visit  to  Ostend,  Balegh  and  Cobham 
sat  together  at  dinner  in  Cobham's  mansion  at  the  BlackMars.  They 
discussed  the  question  of  peace  with  Spain,  and  grew  very  angry  over 
it.  Cobham  then  said  to  Balegh:  <<  When  Count  Arenbergh  comes 
over,  he  will  yield  such  strong  arguments  for  the  peace  as  will  satisfy 
any  man.  And  some  great  sums  of  money  will  be  given  to  councillors 
who  will  help  it  forward.**  And  so  on.  It  was  then,  if  Ralegh's 
word, — spoken  under  solemn  auspices, — is  to  be  credited,  that  he 
made  the  answer :  "  When  I  see  the  money,  I  will  tell  you  whether 
I  will  take  any  of  it,  or  no." 

Arenbergh  wrote  repeatedly  to  Cobham  about  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  before  he  came  to  England.  In  April,  1608,  Cobham 
sent  one  of  those  letters  to  Cecil,  and  with  it  he  made  the  inquiry, 
<'  What  answer  I  shall  make  unto  Arenbergh,  I  pray  you  be  a  means 
that  I  may  know."  t  In  May,  came  another  letter.  It  was  written 
by  way  of  an  introduction  to  Cobham  of  the  very  agent  with  whom 
some  of  his  treasonable  intents  were,  by  his  indictment,  alleged  to 
have  been  plotted.  This  also  was  sent  to  Cecil.  In  enclosing  it, 
Cobham  wrote  thus :  ''  Arenbergh  doth  imagine  my  credit  to  be  as 
formerly  it  was.  I  hold  it  my  part  to  acquaint  you  herwith."  J 
There  is  every  probability  that  Balegh  knew  of  this  eagerness, — 
whether  real  or  aJOfected, — ^to  make  Cecil  cognisant  of  some  part  of  the 
intercourse  with  Arenbergh.  It  may  well  have  been  designed  by 
Cobham  as  a  cloak.  But  may  it  not  also  be  thought  to  contribute 
some  little  ray  of  light  to  Balegh*s  attitude  at  this  critical  juncture  ? 

•  Hatfield  MSS.,  vol.  Ixxx.  §  84.    Ibid.,  "Pillar C,"  b.  iv.  §  100. 

t  Hatfield  MSB.,  vol.  xcix.  J  111,  teq,       J  Hatfield  MSS.,  vol.  xcix.  ?  Ill,  j»^. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  certainty  on  another  point  of  the  en- 
dence  "which  tends  in  the  same  direction.  The  friendly  intercourse 
between  Ealegh  and  Gobham  had  continued  down  to  the  time  of  their 
respective  arrests.  Ealegh  was  managing  a  negotiation  with  the 
Duke  of  Lenox  for  a  lease  of  certain  crown  lands  on  his  friend's 
behalf;  and  he  had  papers  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  a  very  large 
sum  in  money  and  jewels  belonging  to  Cobham,  upon  his  person  when 
pacing  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  and  waiting  to  mount  in  the  king's 
suite,  at  the  moment  of  his  hasty  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Privy  Council.  But  long  before  that  moment  Cobham' s  eagerness 
to  confer  with  Halegh  on  political  topics  had  wonderfully  cooled. 
Before  Count  Arenbergh  came  to  London,  Cobham  was  gushingly 
confidential  with  his  friend  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  the  Arch- 
dukes. After  Arenbergh's  arrival  he  became  very  reticent.  This 
fact  goes  far  to  explain  the  vagueness  of  phrase  in  which  Cobham's 
accusation  was  always  couched.  "He  instigated  my  treason." 
"  He  would  never  let  me  alone."  '*  But  for  him,  I  had  not  meddled 
with  such  matters."  These,  and  other  expressions  of  like  indefinite- 
ness,  abound  in  the  depositions.  And  the  fact  has  also  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  one  salient  characteristic  of  the  trial  at 
Winchester, — the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Crown  lawyers  to  permit 
Ealegh  to  confront  his  accuser.  The  prisoner  was  bent  on  getting 
at  particulars.  The  prosecutors  were  bent,  not  less  firmly,  on 
keeping  within  the  safer  generalities  of  alleged  "  instigation,"  and 
the  like.  They  insisted  on  making  Balegh  play  what,  in  the  old 
forms  of  indictment  for  murder,  was  Satan's  part. 

The  contrast  on  this  head  could  hardly  find  plainer  expression  in 
human  speech  than  was  given  to  it,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those 
curiously  personal  interpellations  which  give  so  dramatic  a  character 
to  the  authentic  reports  of  Ralegh's  trial,  overlaid  though  they  have 
been  by  somnolent  and  careless  editors.  At  a  moment  when  Balegh's 
vehement  demand  had  made  an  obvious  impression  on  some  of  the 
jurors,  the  dialogue  between  bench  and  prisoner  proceeded  thus : — 
Ralegh :  "  Whosoever  is  the  workman,  it  is  reason  he  should  give 
account  of  his  work  to  the  workmaster.  Let  it  be  proved  that 
Cobham  acquainted  me  with  any  of  his  conference  with  Arenbergh." 
Cecil:  "That  follows  not.  If  I  set  you  at  work,  and  you  give  me 
sio  account,  am  I  therefore  innocent?"^  Had  Cobham  and  Balegh 
been-  brought  face  to  face  at  Winchester,  a  divergence  between  the 
schemes,  the  wishes,  and  the  governing  motives  of  the  two  men 
would  have  become  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

•  Report  of  TrilO,  in  MS,  Cott.,  Titua,  0  viL  (Brit.  Mua.). 
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LIFE  STUDIES. 

No.  I.  «  OUB  OWN  "  GBEAT  MAN. 


Yon  think  a  great  deal  about  leadersHp  in  England.  The  whole  iond 
of  the  press  instances  how  much  yon  concede  to  the  man  who  takes 
precedence  of  his  fellows ;  and  when  the  arena  is  the  great  connoil  of 
the  nation,  and  it  is  the  leadership  of  the  House  or  of  the  Opposition 
which  is  in  question,  the  great  commoner  occupies,  perhaps,  the  most 
conspicuous  station  in  the  country.  Foreigners  usually  ascribe  this  to 
our  innate  love  of  ability, — ^that  reverence  for  genius  which  is  so 
strong  a  trait  of  our  people.  I  accept  the  flattery  with  gratitude  ; 
but  I  admit  that  I  dissent  from  the  explanation.  I  really  believe  the 
homage  we  render  is  simply  the  offspring  of  our  worship  of  power. 
Power  is  the  English  ideal,  whether  it  be  exercised  by  a  mill-wheel 
or  a  millionaire, — ^by  dint  of  money,  or  a  stroke  of  a  steam-hammer. 
We  do  love  force, — ^force  that  beats  down  opposition  and  impresses 
its  own  rule.  The  strong  man  is  seldom  in  the  wrong  with  us.  It  is 
a  very  fine  theory  for  people  who  profess  to  admit  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  I  am  not  sure  it  makes  us  more  amiable  or 
more  modest, — ^more  deferential  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  or  more 
generally  conciliating  in  intercourse ;  but  it  imparts  a  great  deal  of 
that  active  and  persevering  spirit  which  accepts  difficulty  as  a  natural 
obstacle,  and  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  road  of  life  should  have  many 
a  barricade  and  many  a  pitfall.  The  idea  of  roughing  it  is  very  early 
implanted  in  the  English  heart.  It  is  the  schoolboy's  first  gleam  of 
heroism.  It  is  the  coUege  man's  first  bit  of  romance.  It  is  the  hard- 
worked  lawyer's  dream  of  enjoyment  for  the  long  vacation.  It  is  the 
proud  peer's  best  reason  for  renting  a  mountain  in  the  Highlands. 
From  all  this  it  is  clear  enough  how  intimately  we  associate  the  power 
to  endure  and  to  brave  with  a  sense  of  superiority.  Hence  that  rac& 
of  African  travellers,  Nile  explorers,  North  Polar  expeditionists^ 
which  we  alone  give  to  the  world ;  and  hence,  in  a  smaller  way,  our 
yachting  men,  our  Alpine  Clubbists,  and  canoe-voyagers.  To  work 
out  a  station,  a  fortune,  a  celebrity,  or  a  title  is  the  English  "  El 
Dorado,'*  because  by  any  of  these  successes  power  is  accomplished* 
It  is  the  impuissance  of  poverty  which  has  made  poverty  despicable 
in  our  eyes ;  and  the  man  who  can  do  nothing  we  regard  as  only  a 
degree  above  a  criminal. 
Perhaps  no  better  test  of  the  temper  of  a  people  could  be  found 
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than  the  sort  of  person  the  nation  delights  to  honour.  Here  it  is  the 
rich  man,  with  shares  and  ships  and  argosies ;  there  it  is  the  military 
chief  who  has  covered  his  name  with  glory ;  now  it  is  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  and  now  the  subtle  statesman,  who  has  made  his  small  country 
of  great  account^  and  her  alliance  a  thing  to  bid  for.  Very  few  indeed 
are  they  who  wonld  be  great  in  all  lands.  To  win  a  nation's  &voar 
a  man  must  be  so  imbned  with  the  traits  and  temper  of  the  people  he 
belongs  to  as  to  almost  idealise  them.  This  the  first  Napoleon  did. 
This,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  was  the  secret  of  Wellington's  success 
with  ourselves.  And  now,  shall  I  come  to  what  led  me  to  these  specu- 
lations ?  The  confession  is  soon  made.  In  the  village  I  live  in, — ^I 
will  not  give  the  geography,  and  will  only  say  it  is  near  the  Apennines^ 
and  not  far  from  the  Amo, — there  is  a  great  man,  and  a  very  great 
man, — a  man  of  whom,  as  Peel  said  of  Palmerston,  we  are  all  proud. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  admire  without 
envy.  This  would  bo  too  much.  But  our  envy  has  no  bitterness ;  it 
is  but  another  form  of  homage.  We  see  that  he  has  conferred  a  lustre 
on  our  town,  and  we  feel  that  we  aU  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
success.  **  Tennyson's  county,  sir,''  said  the  postillion,  as  he  touched 
his  hat,  to  intimate  to  the  traveller  that  he  had  entered  on  classic 

ground.     So  say  we  to  our  new  arrivals,  "  You  are  aware  that 

lives  here." 

I  trust  the  reader  appreciates  the  modesty  of  the  blank.  I  trust  he 
values  the  noble  forbearance  with  which  I  have  restrained  myself 
from  filling  up  a  cheque  in  which  I  might  have  written  down  millions. 
You  ask  me,  doubtless,  what  is  the  nature  of  his  greatness.  Is  he 
poet,  orator,  statesman,  sculptor?  Has  he  linked  high  deeds  to 
undying  verse,  or  bequeathed  to  ages  to  come  some  page  of  history 
on  canvas  ?  Is  he  an  architect,  who  has  adorned  his  native  city  by 
some  splendid  temple  or  noble  cathedral,  or  is  he  a  groat  inventor, 
whose  discoveries  have  widened  the  sphere  of  industry  and  enlarged 
the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  ?  I  could  not,  perhaps,  say  he  is  any 
of  these,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  might  not  declare  he  is  all 
of  them  together. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, — no  combination  of  qualities  could  give  a 
man  a  more  indisputable  pre-eminence  than  he  enjoys  amongst  us. 
To  be  seen  with  him  is  a  distinction, — ^to  have  him  for  a  guest  is  fame. 
Now  I  know,  and  indeed  I  sympathise  with,  your  impatience.  Who 
is  he,  and  wherein  lies  this  wondrous  distinction  by  which  he  makes 
us  great  and  himself  greater  ?  I  will  not  descend  to  the  mean  arts  of 
those  who  pile  the  Pelion  on  the  Ossa  of  curiosity  ; — ^I  will  not  prac- 
tise the  petty  rogueries  by  which  some  writers  impart  glimpses  of  the 
landscape  only  to  close  the  shutter  again ; — ^I  will  at  once  declare  who 
is  our  great  man,  or  rather,  what  is  his  greatness.  He  leads  our 
cotillon.  **  Ye  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease  "  will, 
perhaps,  think  little  of  this.     You  will  imagine  that  the  quality  which 
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only  comes  to  bo  exercised  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  under  the 
glare  of  waxlights  and  the  gaze  of  revellers,  is  a  small  foundation  for 
fame  or  credit ; — and  if  you  think  so  you  will  be  wrong,  radically  wrong. 
This  man  is  really  great.  Our  whole  social  happiness  is  in  his  hands. 
He  makes  our  balls  a  brilliant  success  or  a  grim  failure,  as  he  will. 
He  can  cover  us  with  glor}'  or  with  shame  at  his  mere  caprice.  He 
does  not  impose  by  his  fortune,  or  indeed  much  impress  you  by  his 
person.  He  is  a  small,  some  say  a  finical-looking  little  man,  w4th  a 
well-cut  whisker,  a  soft  eye,  and  a  neat  foot.  His  voice  is  gentle,  save 
in  moments  of  command ;  but  I  have  heard  him  call  out  <'  A  vos  places, 
mesdomes!"  with  the  ring  of  a  trumpet.  His  gestures,  too^  are 
courteous  and  conciliating.  I  speak  of  him,  of  course,  as  one  sees 
him  at  table  or  on  the  promenade  ;  for  in  the  ball-room  the  man  is 
what  the  emergency  makes  him,  as  was  Picton  on  the  battle-field. 
Supremely  calm  at  the  first  bars  of  the  music,  he  glances  around  him 
as  might  Nelson  while  the  squadron  formed  in  line  at  his  lee.  The 
superb  air  with  which  he  leads  out  his  partner  a  king  might  copy  at 
his  nuptials.  Grandly  graceful  is  the  wave  of  that  hand,  as  though 
it  said, — ''  I  share  with  you  this  greatness,  on  which  I  sit  as  on  a 
thi'one.  So  long  as  you  partake  of  my  favour,  your  station  is  queen- 
like." 

There  is  something  of  indolence,  almost  of  languor,  about  his  first 
movements.  The  opening  of  all  battles,  they  say,  is  the  same.  It  is 
only  when  the  battalions  are  crowding  up  and  the  squadrons  closing 
that  the  general-in-chief  is  seen  moving  eagerly  to  the  front, — ^guiding, 
directing,  encouraging,  supporting.  How  fine  it  is  to  see  our  man, 
as  the  engagement  thickens,  throwing  himself  into  the  wildest  of  it  1 
With  what  subtle  grace  he  wends  through  the  tangled  throng,  dis- 
engaging his  terrified  partner,  and  carrying  her  triumphantly  through 
the  melee. 

Mark  the  difference  with  which  he  insinuates  his  arm  around  the 
timid  waist,  and  the  almost  reckless  abandonment  with  which  ho 
clasps  the  matronly  plumpness  that  comes  bouncingly  along,  and,  like 
a  charge  of  the  household  brigade,  sweeps  all  before  it.  How  with  a 
touch,  as  it  were,  he  encourages  the  shy  or  reproves  the  exuberant. 
He  is  here,  he  is  there,  he  is  everywhere.  The  music  takes  its 
measure  from  his  movements,  and  the  director's  baton  seems  to  follow 
his  gestures.  Inspired  by  him,  the  dancers  have  no  other  will ;  and 
they  are  languidly  voluptuous  or  wildjy  rapturous,  as  his  spirit  fires 
them. 

Down  the  room  he  sweeps,  partner  in  hand,  and  a  floating  throng, 
gauzy  and  filmy,  follow  him,  to  scatter,  dove-like,  with  a  flutter  as  he 
claps  his  hands,  and  then  clustering  at  a  signal  to  gather  round  him, 
eager,  panting,  and  expectant,  till  he  bursts  forth  with  one  of  those 
flashes  of  eccentric  fancy  which  unites  all  that  is  wildest  in  caprice 
with  whatever  is  most  graceful  in  gesture. 
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Till  yon  saw  him,  could  you  believe  what  suggestiveness  there  was 
in  a  footstool,  what  poetry  in  a  hat,  or  what  tenderness  in  the 
touch  of  the  fire-irons  ?  There  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make 
tributary  to  his  genius,  from  the  umbrella  in  the  hall  to  the  rug 
before  the  fire.  You  never  suspected  till  now  how  the  dance  enters 
into  the  very  heart  of  domestic  life,  and  how  all  the  little  moods  of 
€very-day  existence  «re  typified  by  a  **  trois  temps,"  or  pictured  in  a 
polka.  Our  great  man  knows  he  is  profound  in  the  psychology  of 
waltzing ;  and  he  knows  to  a  turn  when  a  dancer  is  done.  Hence  is 
it  that  mothers  of  many  daughters  court  his  favour  and  scheme  for 
his  patronage.  In  olden  times  it  was  the  priest  made  the  marriages, — 
now  it  is  the  polka.  People  in  the  present  age  are  too  busy,  too 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  too  eager  in  the  hunt  after  success, 
to  have  time  for  love-making.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  a  hard- 
worked  generation,  the  cotillon  was  invented ;  and  as  in  the  garden 
of  certain  Dutch  restaurants  there  used  to  be  fish-ponds  to  which 
epicures  repaired  before  dinner,  and  pointed  out  in  the  crystal  basin 
the  precise  fish  on  which  they  had  fixed  their  afiectio^s,  so  here, 
outside  the  range  of  chairs  within  which  the  dancers  glide  and 
gambol,  stand  these  epicures  to  canvass  and  criticise,  and  mayhap 
to  choose,  doubtless  with  some  sentiment  akin  to  what  passed 
through  the  other  gourmand's  mind  when  he  said,  **  I  saw  it  aHve 
this  morning." 

It  is  in  the  consciousness,  then,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  dance  over 
which  he  presides  that  gives  the  leader  of  the  cotillon  that  air  of 
supreme  pride,  that  look  of  haughty  domination.  He  feels  that  he 
emblematises  the  future  by  a  figure,  and  evolves  destiny  out  of  what, 
to  common  eyes,  looks  a  hopeless  confusion.  There  he  goes,  this 
instant,  beneath  our  window,  a  camellia  in  his  button-hole.  He  looks 
cheerfol  and  gay,  as  though  nothing  weighty  lay  on  his  spirits  1  There 
is,  however,  no  guessing  these  things.  I  saw  Palmerston  with  such 
a  face  the  day  war  was  proclaimed  against  Bussia,  and  yet  he  must 
have  known  that  the  cotillon  would  be  a  long  one,  and  he  must  have 
had  his  own  suspicions  about  his  partner. 
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It  is  not  fair  to  call  the  French  Bevolntion  np  for  judgment  in  this 
precise  year  of  1868,  and  bring  it  in  guilty  of  all  the  nntoward 
circnmstances  of  this  period.  M.  von  Sybel,  its  latest  histonan, 
a  Prussian  deputy  and  professor,  does  this.  He  looks  around  him, 
and  sees  four  or  five  great  military  empires  dominant  in  Europe. 
** Behold/'  he  exclaims,  ''the  fault  of  the  great  popular  French  Eevolu- 
tion."  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bussia  were,  however,  military  monarchies 
previous  to  and  during  the  French  Eevolution.  They  combined  to 
attack  it,  and  France,  in  putting  forth  all  its  military  strength  to  resist, 
became  itself,  unfortunately,  a  military  monarchy  too.  Is  that  to  be 
charged  to  the  French  Eevolution  ? 

Military  monarchies  are  very  different  from  what  they  were ;  dif- 
ferent in  their  bases  as  well  as  in  their  aims.  It  is  not  lo&g  since  their 
overgrown  armies  were  maintained  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  keep* 
ing  down  explosion  or  expression  of  discontent  amongst  the  people. 
But  as  such  great  armies  can  only  be  raised  by  conscription,  they 
come  to  constitnte,  if  not  the  people,  at  least  the  really  valid  portion 
of  it.  Such  armies  cannot  be  treated  as  were  those  of  Frederick  IE. 
and  Louis  XIV.  A  ruler  ever  so  despotic  must  consider  them  as  he 
does  the  rest  of  his  people,  and  if  he  does  not  consult  their  opinions, 
or  stoop  to  ask  counsel  of  them,  he  must  not  offend,  or  outrage,  or 
run  counter  to  their  sentiments.  Neither  the  French  Emperor  nor 
the  Prussian  King  could  at  the  present  moment  undertake  an 
unpopular  war.  The  control  exercised  over  them  by  their  people  is 
as  great,  and  perhaps  greater,  than  that  exercised  by  the  English 
public  or  press  over  the  administration  of  the  Greorges. 

It  is  not  just,  therefore,  of  M.  von  Sybel  to  assert  that  the 
French  have  made  no  political  gains  by  t^eir  revolution; — ^whilst 
their  social  gains  have  been  avowedly  enormous.  The  English  enjoy 
an  infinitely  greater  degree  of  freedom  at  the  present  moment  than 
the  French,  and  yet  the  latter  have  shaken  off  a  number  of  shackles 
which  Englishmen  are  not  able  to  touch.  Every  one  must  see,  too, 
that  if  the  hands  of  the  French  Government  are  strong,  and  its  sway 
unrestricted,  this  is  owing  to  accidental  and  temporary  causes,  and 
that  a  system  of  despotism  has  as  little  chance  of  prevailing  for  any 
length  of  time  upon  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  upon  the  other.     We 

♦  "  Geschichte  der  Eevolutioiiszeit  von  1789  bis  1795.**  Von  Hemrich  von 
Sybel. 
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may  therefore  dismiss  M.  von  Sybel's  political  theories,  which  for- 
ionately  do  not  interfere  with  his  statement  of  facts,  elucidation  of 
canses,  or  even  appreciation  of  character. 

In  these  respects  M.  von  Sybel  has  mncli  to  teach  the  world  and 
the  French  concerning  their  own  revolution,  and  especially  con- 
cerning its  relations  with  Germany.  The  great  defect,  indeed,  of  all 
French  histories  of  the  Bevolntion  is  ignorance,  often  wilful  igno- 
rance, of  what  passed  in  foreign  countries.  What  hash  does  M.  Thiers 
make  of  French  relations  with  England,  although  the  English  policy 
of  the  period  is  a  matter  of  public  and  documental  record !  Of  German 
affiurs  the  ignorance  is,  of  course,  still  greater,  because  more  un- 
avoidable. And  it  is  into  this  dark  portion  of  the  interaational 
history  that  M.  von  Sybel  undertakes  to  throw  light.  He  has  had. 
access  to  many  of  the  German  State  archives,  that  of  Berlin  espe- 
cially. The  memoirs,  too,  of  the  minister  Harzberg  were  at  his  dis- 
possJ  for  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  Bevolntion.  He  does  not» 
indeed,  quote  specially  where  several  portions  of  his  information  are 
gleaned.  Still  what  he  discloses  is  always  curious,  even  when  it  is 
not  important,  and  serves  to  correct  many  serious  errors. 

The  first  care,  indeed  probably  the  first  motive,  of  M.  Sybel  seems 
to  have  been  to  defend  his  countrymen  from  the  imputation  of  French 
writers.  It  certainly  was,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  grave  reproach 
that  the  German  and  the  English  sovereigns  united  could  not  make 
more  impression  than  they  did  by  their  regular  and  disciplined  armies 
upon  a  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  aknost  dissolution.  Marshal 
Gonvior  St.  Cyr,  in  bis  memoirs,  says  that  from  1791  to  1794  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Frencli  armies  were  simply  ti  Bchot^ 
learning  their  profession  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  brave  and  folly 
equal  to  the  task  of  light  warfare, — such  as  surprises,  skirmishes^ 
defence, — but  totally  unequal  to  steady  manoeuvres  in  the  field,  and 
consequently  to  the  fighting  of  a  great  battle.  The  reproach  to 
Brunswick  and  to  Cobourg  is,  that  they  allowed  the  French  time  to 
learn  their  profession,  and  to  become  the  masters  of  all  other  nations 
therein.  Why  and  how  they  did  so  is  for  the  first  time  now  fully 
explained  by  Sybel,  who  has  found  in  the  archives  and  State  papers 
of  German  courts  the  true  cause  of  the  diplomatic  and  underhand 
rivalry  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  paralysed  their  military 
movements,  and,  indeed,  rendered  their  political  purposes  not  only 
abortive,  but  ridiculous. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  monarchic  Europe  to  fight  more 
energetic  and  successful  battles  with  the  intrusive  republic  was  the 
designs  of  the  three  great  Eastern  powers  upon  Poland.  Prussia  and 
Bussia  were  no  doubt  the  original  spoilers,  and  Austria  was  obliged 
to  join  them,  as  much  in  self-defence  and  preservation  as  from  motives 
of  ambition  and  greed.  But  as  Austria  could  always  offer  to  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg  an  alliance  far  more  valuable  for  its  aggrandisement 
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either  east  or  west  than  Prussia,  not  only  the  latter  power,  but  its 
principal  commanders,  came  to  enteiiiain  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Austria  as  their  first  passion,  all  other  objects  and  motives  being 
secondary.  This  was  the  sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the  breast  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  when  ho  led  the  Prussian  armies  against 
republican  France, — sentiments  of  which  he  ultimately  induced  his 
sovereign  to  partake.  All  this  is  fully  set  forth  in  Sybel.  Every 
reader  will  thank  him  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  modem 
history,  although  very  few  in  England  wiQ  adopt  his  exclusively 
German  view  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  conduct  of  the  Poles 
may  have  been  as  suicidal  as  provocative ;  but  the  crime  of  extinguish- 
ing a  great  nation,  and  condemning  it  to  years  of  oppression,  turbu- 
lence, rebellion,  and  extermination,  must  remain  an  indelible  blot  upon 
Prussia,  which  first  plotted  the  spoliation,  and  upon  Austria,  which 
consented  to  become  a  participator.  That  crime,  indeed,  they 
expiated  fully.  It  was  it  and  its  consequences  which  first  paralysed 
the  German  commanders,  and  opened  the  path  of  conquest  to 
Dumouriez,  to  Jourdan,  and  to  Pichegru.  Prussia,  exulting  in  the  little 
province  it  had  stolen  from  Poland,  looked  with  culpable  apathy  on 
the  subjection  of  Holland,  as  well  as  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
allowed  Austria  to  be  crushed,  hoping  that  the  humiliation  of  the 
Emperor  might  procure  the  exaltation  of  his  rival  at  Berlin.  How 
false  a  dream  that  was  the  victory  of  Jena  came  to  tell. 

To  explain  this,  M.  Sybel  has  been  obliged  to  go  largely  into 
the  histoiy  of  his  country,  both  during  the  gi-eat  French  catastrophe 
and  previous  to  it.  His  sketch  is  able  and  suggestive.  One  is 
struck  with  the  contrast  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  same  century  by 
the  Eastern  and  by  the  Western  States  of  Europe  to  emerge  from  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  the  one  of  rude  and  retarded  civilisa- 
tion, the  other  of  progress  so  partial  and  ill-directed  as  to  beget  only 
impoverishment  and  discontent.  The  peculiarity  of  the  east  of 
Europe  is,  that  no  geographical  frontier  divides  it.  Race  alone  marks 
the  difference  between  nations,  and  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a 
race  maintaining  existence  and  independence  are,  an  efficient  govern- 
ment and  army.  Prussia  first  set  about  this  with  the  energy  of  a 
young  and  scarcely  recognised  people,  whilst  Poland  neglected  it 
with  the  nonchalant  confidence  of  an  old,  and  in  their  opinion  an 
imperishable  nation.  The  Czar  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Joseph  laboured  hard  to  lay  solid  foundations  for  mili- 
tary monarchy.  The  French  in  1789  had  no  such  views.  The 
abolition  of  privilege,  the  establishment  of  freedom,  were  at  first  their 
aims.  These  they  in  a  great  measure  missed.  Liberty,  indeed,  they 
never  attained.  But  they  did  accomplish  what  their  eastern  rivals  in 
vain  aimed  at, — efficiency  of  administration  and  superiority  of  military 
power ; — a  strong  proof  that  even  to  acquire  these  no  reform  from 
above,  and  no  change  in  the  upper  regions  of  society,  can  altogether 
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suffice.     It  is  necessary  to  dig  deep  into  the  popular  soil  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  even  of  military  empire. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Prussian  army  died  -with  Frederick,  whilst 
the  selfish  and  personal  policy  which  ho  hequeathed  to  his  successor 
led  to  illusions,  treachery,  and  errors  fatal  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Prussia,  in  fact,  to  he  anything,  must  be  Gorman, — a  truth  and  a 
necessity  which  Prussian  statesmen,  almost  to  our  day,  have  been 
apt  to  forget.  They  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Empire  never  awoke  to  it  till  the  monarchy  was  in  the 
dust.  Their  first,  their  absorbing  thought  was  to  get  a  bit  of  Pome- 
rania,  or  an  additional  slice  of  Poland.  And  as  Austria  chiefly 
opposed  them,  Austria  was  the  arch-enemy.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
Herzberg,  who  held  office  in  Berlin  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  from  whose  inedited  papers  Sybel  has  largely  drawn.  It 
was,  however,  not  certainly  to  Prussia  that  the  world  should  have 
looked  for  indignation  and  resistance  against  the  cruelties  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  French  Republic.  The  Austrian  Low  Countries  form 
the  neighbouring  land  most  coveted  and  first  invaded  by  the  French. 
The  Queen  of  France,  sister  of  the  successive  emperors,  was  in  every 
respect  of  person  and  character  a  woman  to  call  forth  their  sympa* 
thies.  But  the  Austrian  princes  seemed  to  have  no  hearts,  and  whilst 
Leopold  hoped,  and  pothered,  and  negotiated,  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  alone  felt  the  chivalrous  desire  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the 
French  royal  family.  But  every  Prussian  statesman  threw  cold 
water  on  the  royal  enthusiasm.  And  finally,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick whom  he  strangely  appointed  his  generalissimo  and  who  as 
strangely  accepted  the  appointment,  entertained  such  a  jealous  hatred 
of  Austria,  and  such  mingled  awe  and  admiration  of  France,  that 
to  have  put  the  army  of  invasion  into  his  hands  was  from  the 
first  tantamount  to  neutralisation  and  defeat. 

Having  recounted  the  early  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
described  its  effect  upon  Europe,  M«  Sybel  pauses  at  the  opening  of 
his  second  volume  to  ask  how  it  possibly  could  have  come  to  pass 
that  a  great  popular  movement  to  fling  off  feudality  and  restore  the 
natural  rights  of  the  oppressed  classes  should,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  territorial  struggle  for  provinces  and 
-frontiers.  This  question,  tantamount  to  a  reproach,  is  especially 
addressed  to  the  German  and  Russian  powers.  For  the  French 
themselves  adhered  fanatically  to  their  hatred  of  all  privileged 
classes,  sovereigns  included  ;  whilst  Pitt,  their  great  antagonist,  was 
actuated  far  more  by  the  conservative  principle  of  defending  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  England  than  even  by  his  desire 
to  maintain  or  restore  the  territorial  balance  of  power.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  need  but  adduce  the  Count  do  Narbonne*s  last  interview 
with  Pitt,  as  recounted  by  Villemain  in  his  **  Souvenirs." 

Austrian  and  Prussian  as  well  as  Russian  statesmen,  on  the  contrary. 
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seem  very  soon  to  have  abandoned  anything  like  a  war  of  principle, 
and  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  territorial  policy.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  each  country  completely  missed  the  aim  towards 
which  it  directed  its  efforts.  France,  which,  as  before  observed, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  democratic  freedom,  and  threatened  to  make 
it  prevail  over  the  world,  became  the  trembling  slave,  first,  of  half- 
a-dozen  maniacs  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  then  of 
as  many  libertines  and  simpletons  installed  as  the  Directory.  And, 
&t  last,  which  was  never  thought  of  at  first,  military  superiority,  and 
consequent  ascendency  over  Europe,  accrued  to  her  unexpectedly,  and 
changed  the  whole  face,  prospects,  and  character  of  the  Bevolution. 
France,  thus  setting  out  in  search  of  freedom  and  equality,  achieved 
universal  dominion  under  military  rule.  The  powers  opposed  to  her, 
ahready  subject  to  military  rule,  and  seeking  as  the  first  good  ex- 
tended dominion,  lost,  two  of  them,  half  their  empire,  whilst  the 
third,  menaced  with  subjection  and  its  capital  burned,  paid  the  full 
penalty  of  its  greed  towards  unfortunate  Poland.  It  is  thus  in 
political  history  as  in  private  career, — ^people  set  out,  when  young,  in- 
spired by  great  principles  to  attain  sentimental  aims,  which  in  a  little 
time,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  and  disappointments  of  life,  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  more  vulgar  benefits  of  personal  vanity  or  material 
fortune. 

As  the  revolutionary  war  advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  mani- 
fest that  the  original  objection  to  treat  with  revolutionists  and  regicides 
no  longer  prevented  the  German  powers  from  negotiating.  Prussia 
was  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  property  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  electorates  eastward  of  the  Bhine.  As  to  Austria, 
its  aim  was  to  obtain  Bavaria  as  an  indemnity  for  Belgium.  Hitherto 
the  general  opinion  has  been  that  Prussia  played  a  caitiff  part,  and 
was  untrue  to  Germany,  when  it  concluded  the  Peace  of  Basel,  in 
the  beginning  of  1795,  with  France,  and  ceded,  at  least  in  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Sybel,  how- 
ever, shows  that  Austria  was  just  as  ready  then  to  treat  as  Prussia. 
The  minister  Thugut  instigated  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany 
to  send  an  envoy,  Carletti,  to  Paris  ;  and  his  efibrts  were  directed 
to  bring  about  a  peace  by  which  Austria  should  obtain  Bavaria  in  com- 
pensation for  all  that  it  lost  beyond  the  Bhine.  The  French  Thermi- 
dorians,  however,  having  gained  Prussia,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
making  further  concessions  to  Austria.  What  they  most  needed  was 
military  triumph  to  enhance  their  reputation  and  consolidate  their 
power.  This  great  want  and  desire  of  the  Directory  Bonaparte 
sprang  up  to  gratify.  The  reputation  and  strength,  however,  accrued 
to  himself, — ^not  to  the  Directory.  Austria  meanwhile,  seeing  its 
offers  repudiated  by  the  French,  and  its  power  threatened  at  the 
same  time  by  them  and  Prussia,  turned  to  England  and  to  Bussia, 
and  united  with  them  in  an  alliance  for  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
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But  what  must  be  chiefly  looked  to,  even  in  a  German  historian  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  is  his  view  of  the  internal  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  great  catastrophe,  and  then  diverted  it  from  the  most 
desirable  conclusion, — ^that  of  constitutional  freedom.  There  were  two 
distinct  series  of  causes  which  led  to  the  Bevolution, — ^the  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  the  material,  each  requiring  consideration  to  discover 
and  space  to  elucidate.  From  the  learned  professor  of  a  university 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  chapters  and  disquisitions  devoted 
to  the  first.  But  M.  Sybel  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  were 
prolegomena  to  the  history  of  revolution,  requiring  to  be  treated 
apart,  and  to  demand  a  development  incompatible  with  the  scope  and 
practical  nature  of  his  history.  The  material  causes  are,  however, 
minutely  entered  into,  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  condition 
and  earnings  of  the  French  peasant.  From  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  lace  employed  a  population  far  greater  than  that  of  woollens, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  preparation  of  hair-powder  being 
more  extensive  and  productive  than  that  of  several  necessaries  of 
life,  he  points  to  the  conclusion  how  much  vanity  prevailed  as  a 
national  motive  over  comfort 

In  all  the  accoxmts  which  have  been  given  of  France  before  the 
Bevolution  we  find  complaint  made  of  one  great  material  grievance, — 
stagnation.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  impediments  which  the 
Government  always  contrived  to  put  in  the  way  of  the  formation  or 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  first  requisite  for  such  accumulation  is 
sure  investment  for  moderate  savings.  These  form  the  pools  and 
small  national  reservoirs  from  which  any  great  or  useful  supply  of 
capital  can  alone  be  drawn.  In  France,  however,  under  the  old 
monarchy,  there  never  was  a  sure  investment.  If  money  were  lent 
on  land,  the  noble  proprietor  had  many  ways  of  defeating  his  creditor, 
of  dela3dng  or  refusing  payment.  Government  interfered  to  alter  or 
annul  tibe  contract.*  The  first  act  of  a  Controller-General  of  Finance 
in  distress  was  to  stop  the  interest  of  the  Bentes  on  the  Hotel  de 
Yille.  The  consequence  was  that  no  one  would  lay  up  his  money 
there,  and  that  all  preferred  life  annuities  or  tontines.  But  what  was 
more  preferred  than  either  was  to  purchase  a  government  office.  This 
was  the  way,  indeed,  in  which  French  parents  in  general  provided  for 
their  ofiispring.  They  bought  for  them  a  place  at  court,  in  the 
magistracy,  or  in  the  fiscal  department.  As  the  creation  of  these 
places  was  the  most  economical  way  of  raising  a  loan,  of  course  they 
were  multiplied  beyond  all  bounds,  creating  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
classes, — ^that  bred  to  live  in  idleness,  yet  insecure  in  their  means  of 
living,  and  with  just  education  enough  to  indulge  in  and  spread  the 
widest  discontent.    As  to  the  employment  of  large  capital,  this  was 

•  The  great  caiiBe  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Parlement  with  Law  was  its  forced 
redactioii  of  the  interest  paid  upon  mortgages  or  loans  to  land.  See  the  petition 
of  the  Legists  in  Buret. 
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still  more  insecnre,  Dargenson  records  bow  anght  in  the  way  of 
manufacture  was  reglemente  out  of  existence,  and  how  it  took 
months  for  a  petition  or  a  remonstrance  to  reach  the  ear  of  a 
minister,  much  more  obtain  an  answer  from  him.  As  to  trade, 
this  was  monopolised  by  companies,  in  which  the  Government 
always  took  the  prevailing  part,  and  which  of  course  they  spoiled. 
Similar  was  the  case  with  every  national  attempt  at  coloiiisation ; 
still  worse  indeed, — for  the  clergy  or  the  Jesuits  deemed  they  had 
a  permanent  right  to  interfere  in  colonies,  and  on  this  score  Church 
and  State  continually  quarrelled.  The  army,  too,  monopolised  its 
portion,  and  shut  the  industrious  and  producing  class  altogether  out 
of  consideration  and  existence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  explain  how  upon  this  followed  the  decay 
of  agriculture,  which  hest  thrives  by  the  capital  that  flows  down  upon  it 
from  the  accumulations  of  other  than  agricultural  classes.  An  isolated 
landed  class  never  thrives.  It  has  but  two  qualities,  frugality  and 
prodigality.  Peasant,  farmer,  and  landlord  of  themselves  can  never 
convert  agriculture  into  an  industry.  Still  these  classes  contrived  to 
exist  in  France  till  some  years  past  the  middle  of  the  century,  when, 
towards  the  close  of  Louis  XY.'s  reign,  took  place  a  momentous  change 
in  the  seasons,  year  after  year  proving  as  unfavourable  as  in  the 
previous  years  they  had  been  fruitful  and  warm.  Tooke  places  this 
period  at  1768,  after  which  famine  years  became  the  rule,  and  a  fair 
harvest  the  exception.  Here  was  another,  perhaps  the  most  cogent^ 
cause  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

It  is  usual  to  refer  the  state  of  misery  to  which  the  lower  classes 
of  France  had  fallen  before  the  Revolution  to  other  causes  than  these. 
The  undue  privileges,  the  selfishness,  and  the  monopolies  granted  to 
or  grasped  by  the  noblesse,  are  put  forward  as  the  principal  reasons. 
The  nobles  are  said  to  have  exempted  themselves  altogether  from  taxa- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  true.  The  cultivated  land  paid  the  taille^ 
and  of  course  it  was  levied  on  the  cultivator  or  farmer.  But,  like  the 
tithes,  this  was  taken  into  consideration  when  the  land  was  let  and 
hired.  As  to  monopoly  of  land  in  consequence  of  the  droit  d'ainesse, 
Arthur  Young  declares  that  the  French  soil  in  his  time  was  too  much 
subdivided  on  account  of  the  equal  partition  of  heritages,  and  ho  indites 
thereon  the  self- same  complaints  which  writers  of  the  present  day  do 
as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  land.  The  local  influence  and  authority 
of  the  noblesse  are  also  adduced  as  a  great  grievance.  But  M.  do 
Tocqueville  has  proved  that,  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  centralisa- 
tion and  the  intendants  as  completely  nuUifled  all  opposition,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  seigneur,  as  the  later  centralisation  of  Napoleon  with 
his  prefects.  Another  accredited  opinion  is,  that  there  existed  an 
impassable  line  between  the  noble  and  ignoble,  and  that  whilst  the 
uppermost  of  the  middle  and  commercial  class  in  England  rose  and 
mingled  with  the  aristocracy,  in  France  this  was  forbidden.     Nothing 
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can  be  more  antrae.  The  greater  part  of  the  French  noblesse  in 
1789  consisted  of  those  who  had  purchased  their  nobility  within  the 
previous  century.  That  the  French  aristocracy  weighed  upon  the 
classes  below  them  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  galling  oppres- 
sion was,  if  we  mistake  not,  far  more  social  than  economical,  and 
more  wounding  to  pride  than  to  purse.  That  the  people  were  justified 
in  flinging  off  the  yoke  is  as  true  as  that  many  benefits  have  flowed 
from  their  doing  so.  But  it  would  be  exaggeration  to  afiGirm  that 
aristocracy  comprised  all  the  evils  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  that 
democracy  was  the  real  and  the  best  remedy.  We  fear,  nevertheless, 
that  such  is  M.  Sybel's  opinion,  however  carefully  veiled.  His  own 
country  suffers  under  those  overweening  privileges  of  birth, — ^privileges 
which  will  no  doubt  disappear  with  the  progress  of  time.  But  their 
abrogation  by  a  democratic  revolution,  like  that  of  France,  is  a 
dubious  and  dangerous  remedy.  To  supersede  an  aristocracy  of  birth 
by  one  of  fdnctionaries,  military  and  civil,  is  not  an  advance  in  the 
path  either  of  liberty  or  of  true  equality. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  that  vast  subject,  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual causes  or  precedents  of  the  Revolution.  An  historian  who,  like 
M.  Sybel,  confines  himself  to  the  epoch,  must  shrink  from  going  so 
far  back  as  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  research.  It  would  com- 
prise an  account  of  the  long  rivalry  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  of 
which  evident  and  curious  traces  are  to  be  seen  in  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  S^vigne.  That  one  was  no  better  than  the  other  was 
perceptible  when  Paris,  its  ideas  and  its  habits,  became  dominant 
under  the  Begent.  The  struggle  continued  not  the  less,  and  was 
that  of  wit  against  dulness,  free  thought  against  bigotry,  learning 
against  ignorance,  and  vice  concealed  in  all  the  charms  of  society 
against  vice  whose  nakedness  was  dressed,  but  in  transparent  splen- 
dour. Yet  if  the  monarchy  could  have  contrived  to  pay,  it  would 
have  triumphed  over  the  cynicism  of  Paris.  For  all  the  world  was  in 
its  pay.  And  hence  the  moral  resolved  itself  into  the  material  cause, 
after  all. 

Here  arises  a  question  which  involves  others  much  disputed,  and  of 
great  importance.  Could  Turgot,  if  supported  in  his  ministry,  have 
restored  to  the  monarchy  plenitude  of  power  with  ampleness  of 
means  ?  No  doubt  he  could  have  done  so.  The  whole  gist  of  the 
matter  lies  in  these  words.  If  Turgot  could  have  joined  tiie  address 
of  the  courtier  to  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  he  might  have  pre- 
served his  influence  over  the  king,  and  fought  the  battle  of  royalty 
with  all  the  classes  and  personages  of  the  nation  united  against  him. 
The  noblesse  both  of  court  and  provinces,  the  citizen  class  and  the 
peasantry,  were  all  clamorous  against  the  reformer,  and  unless  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  or  compelling  from  Louis  XYI.  the  same 
adherence  which  Bichelieu  wrung  from  Louis  XIIL,  the  completion 
of  his  plan  was  impossible.    Yet  Turgot  might  have  stood  his  ground 

VOL.  n.  p 
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were  it  not  for  his  determined  resistance  to  the  war  with  England  on 
behalf  of  America.  He  represented  such  war  to  be  as  pemicioos  as 
nselesff.  England,  he  said,  could  not  conquer  her  revolted  colonies  ; 
and  even  if  she  did,  she  would  find  them  impossible  to  govern. 
After  this,  councils  of  ministers  were  held  without  Turgot  being 
summoned  to  them,  especially  that  in  which  the  naval  armaments 
were  decided  upon  and  ordered.  These  facts  are  disclosed  by  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Abb6  de  Yeri,  the  intimate  friend  of  Turgot,  of 
which,  though  yet  inedited,  several  passages  and  letters  have  been 
recently  published.*  Had  Turgot  been  a  man  of  the  world,  had 
I^&abean  been  a  man  of  honour,  there  is  no  saying  what  they  might 
have  done  for  the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  the  monarchy ;  but, 
as  it  was,  individual  intelligence  was  powerless  amidst  the  precipitous 
current  of  ideas  and  events,  of  wants  which  no  one  could  supply, 
abuses  no  one  could  remedy,  and  aspirations  that  no  governing  power 
could  satisfy. 

M.  Sybel  places  much  stress  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Bights  of 
Man,  which  Lafayette  himself  proclaimed,  and  which  substituted 
republican  for  monarchical  principles.  They  implied  and  necesai^ 
tated  self-government,  for  which  he  thinks  the  French  were  as  unfit 
firom  character  as  from  ignorance  and  inexperience.  We,  however, 
do  not  really  see  what  the  French  could  do  but  have  recourse  to 
republican  principles  when  the  monarchic  one  had  so  egregiously 
failed.  Royalty,  wielding  absolute  power,  had  died  a  natural  death. 
It  could  not  perform  its  functions,  and  had  given  up  the  ghost.  The 
revival  of  it  by  communicating  power  to  the  upper  and  propertied 
class  had  failed  through  the  insane  conduct  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
The  people  were  left  no  choice.  That  the  democracy  must  rule  was 
inevitable.  The  only  thing  to  struggle  for  was  to  render  the  more 
enlightened,  the  more  educated,  and  the  more  humane  portion  of  the 
people  the  guides  and  magistrates  of  the  mere  rabble.  There  was 
no  want  of  talent,  of  education,  or  even  of  energy  in  the  former. 
Bevolutionary  writers,  indeed,  stigmatise  it  as  a  selfish  and  unscrupu- 
lous bourgeoisie,  anxious  to  tyrannise  over  the  poor  and  labouring 
class.  But  the  bourgeoisie  was  not  a  mere  mass  of  shopkeepers  or 
traders.  The  more  prominent  members  were  professional  persons, 
lawyers,  functionaries,  men  of  letters,  even  clergy,  as  able  and  as  well 
entitled  to  govern  as  the  courtier  class  of  the  Maurepas,  the  Briennes, 
or  the  Calonnes.  Unfortunately,  the  privileged  and  dethroned  classes 
scouted  those  of  the  middle  rank,  who  were  rising  to  take,  or  at  least 
to  share,  their  power  and  influence ;  and  the  middle  class  were  slow  to 
resist  and  repress  such  arrogance.  '^Make  an  executive,  create  an  exc- 
cutitre,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau.  "  Till  you  do  that,  your  constitution  is 
nothing  but  humbug,  and  your  Rights  of  Man  but  so  many  words.** 
Mirabeau  first  aimed  at  establishing  an  executive  founded  on  a  parlia- 
«  In  «  Le  Coirespondant  *'  of  August  25, 1866. 
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mentary  majority.  But  the  Teuillants  would  not  hearken  to  him. 
Failing  of  a  parliamentary  executive,  he  turned  to  advise  and  urge 
the  king  to  appoint  one,  and  to  sustain  it.  But  Louis  was  hlind 
and  weak,  and  his  queen  particularly  hostile  to  the  only  men  who 
could  have  saved  the  monarchy.  The  middle  class  and  its  represen- 
tatives being  thus  neutralised,  the  mob  and  the  mob  leaders  took 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  became  masters  of  the  capital,  of  the 
Assembly,  and  of  France. 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  the   Revolution,  those  classes 
which  accomplished  it, — ^the  middle  and  the  lower, — ^naturally  quar- 
relled.   The  latter  were  put  down  in  almost  every  town  in  France 
except  Paris.    Even  there  Lafayette  at  one  time  achieved  a  victory 
so  complete  over  the  rabble,  that  had  he  persevered  and  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Assembly,  he  would  have  permanently  extinguished 
their  faction.      The  court,  unhappily,  did  everything  to  strengthen 
the  partisans  of  the  mob,  and  weaken  those  of  the  middle  class ; 
whilst  the  municipal  body,  procuring  funds  and  turning  them  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  was  soon  imitated  by  the  sections  or  assemblies  of 
districts,  which  also  raised  money  and  kept  cut-throats  in  pay,  until 
the  capital  became  organised  as  a  machine  of  popular  insurrection  and 
mob  predominance,  the  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  Clubs  sitting  as  parlia- 
ments for  the  multitude.     We  do  not  think  that  the  fault  of  all  this 
can  be  laid  upon  French  character  or  French  ignorance.     The  middle 
class  would  never  have  allowed  the  rabble  to  get  so  much  the  head  of 
them  if  the  national  frenzy,  caused  by  foreign  threats  of  invasion  and 
repression,  and  the  manifest  connivance  of  the  court  with  the  utterers 
of  these  menaces,  had  not  provoked  even  moderate  citizens  to  side 
with  the  sans-culottes.     We  know  that  when  the  king's  carriage  was 
stopped  in  going  to  St.  Cloud,  it  was  not  the  rabble,  but  respectable 
citizens,  who  were  foremost  to  bar  the  way.     Lamarcque  admits  it. 
If  Petion,  a  fair  representative  of  the  middle  class,  truckled  to  the 
mob  on  the  20th  of  June,  it  was  that  he  desired  to  see  the  court,  not 
so  grievously  insulted  indeed,  but  still  receive  a  salutary  lesson. 
When  the  king  reviewed  the  National  Guards  in  the  court  and  garden 
of  the  chateau  on  the  night  before  the  10th  of  August,  it  was  the 
citizen  and  middle  class  who  refused  to  defend  him,  and  who  allowed 
the  monarchy  to  perish  by  their  disgust.     The  fault  and  the  original 
cause  of  all  these  mistakes  are  surely  not  to  be  traced  to  peculiarity 
of  national  character,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  middle  class,  naturally  so 
conservative  and  fond  of  order,  being  driven  to  adopt  lower  class 
ideas  and  accept  lower  class  support  by  the  mad  provocation  and 
fatuity  of  the  court  and  the  upper  ranks. 

French  conservative  writers,  whether  Boyalist  or  Imperialist,  can* 
not  forgive  the  citizens  for  their  early  obsequiousness  and  later  sub- 
jection to  the  mob.  And  hence  the  fury  with  which  the  Girondists 
are  assailed  by  them.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  eminent 
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representatives  and  chiefs  of  middle-class  statesmanship  are  more 
severely  handled  by  Royalist,  Imperialist,  or  revolutionary  historians. 
Lamartine's  unseasonable  apotheosis  of  them,  certainly  the  chief  cause 
of  the  revolution  of  1848,  no  doubt  awoke  most  natural  animadversions 
in  the  lovers  of  monarchy.  But  why  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Granier 
do  Cassagnac,  each  of  whose  parties  profited  by  that  anomalous  event, 
should  unite  in  devoting  the  Girondists  to  the  infernal  gods,  does 
appear  difficult  to  comprehend.  M.  Sybel  is  severe  upon  the  Gironde, 
refuses  altogether  to  worship  them  with  Lamartine,  and  seems 
unfascinated  by  either  the  character  or  beauty  of  Madame  Boland. 
He  says,  justly  enough,  of  the  Gironde,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
party  as  a  collection  of  eminent  individualities,  each  of  which  followed 
different  views,  no  one  spirit  amongst  them  being  able  to  dominate 
or  lead  the  rest.  But  where  M.  Sybel  is  unjust  is  when  he  depicts 
the  Girondists  as  wild  revolutionists  and  anti-monarchical  until  the 
day  when  they  felt  themselves  in  peril, — ^reactionist  and  conservative 
afterwards.  This  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  men  who,  however 
much  they  erred,  always  showed  the  disinterestedness  of  genius,  as  well 
as  its  eloquence.  When  they  first  appeared  as  legislators,  the  Crown 
was  conspiring  against  the  Revolution,  and  they  thundered  against  it. 
But  subsequently,  seeing  the  projects  of  the  anarchists,  who  menaced 
not  only  them,  but  the  State,  they  gave  their  advice  and  aid,  and 
later  a  ministry,  to  the  king,  not  from  the  miserable  love  of  office  that 
M.  Louis  Blanc  attributes  to  them,  nor  for  the  love  of  life  by  which 
alone  M.  Sybel  would  have  us  believe  that  they  were  actuated,  but 
from  an  honest  conviction  as  well  as  liberal  desire  to  preserve  the 
cause  of  order  and  liberty  united.  M,  de  Cassagnac  vainly  seeks 
to  implicate  the  Girondists  in  the  massacres  of  September.  As  vainly 
would  M.  Louis  Blanc  exculpate  Robespierre  at  their  expense.  Their 
principles,  conduct,  and  fate  cannot  be  more  truly  or  more  fairly 
described  than  in  the  lines  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  party, 
Condorcet ; — 

**  On  me  laissait  le  choix  d'etre  bourreau  ou  victime, 
Je  choisiB  le  malheur  et  lenr  loisaai  lo  ciimo.'* 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
Girondists  could  scarcely  exist  with  regard  to  Danton.  And  still  he 
has  many  apologists.  A  recent  biography,"^  indeed,  disproves  in  a 
great  degree  the  account,  so  generally  accredited,  of  his  dissolute 
and  spendthrift  life.  Lafayette  himself  tells  us  of  his  receiving  fifty 
thousand  crowns  from  the  king  a  very  little  time  before  he  looked 
on,  if  he  did  not  contribute  to,  the  monarch's  downfall ;  but  more  than 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  this  assertion.  Then,  although  he  consented 
to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  he  objected  to  their  execution.  That 
'  towards  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  disgusted  with  Robespierre's 

•  "  MSmoiies  box  la  Vie  Privee  de  Danton,"  par  le  Dr.  Bobinet 
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blood-ihirstmess,  there  can  be  no  qaestion  ;  bnt,  unfortunately,  ther^ 
is  as  little  doubt  tiiat  he  connived  at  the  massacres  of  September^ 
and  at  that  of  the  prisoners  of  Orleans  at  Versailles.  He  afterwards 
made  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen,  empowering  the  French 
envoys  to  Constantinople,  as  they  passed  through  Italy,  to  make  over- 
tures on  the  subject  to  the  Austrian  authorities.  They  did  so.  And 
M.  Louis  Blanc  accuses  the  court  of  Vienna  of  culpable  neglect  and 
hardness  of  heart  in  not  replying  to  the  offers,  and  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  princess.  M.  Sybel,  however, 
shows  that  ere  the  court  of  Vienna  could  enter  into  any  negotiations 
on  the  subject  Danton  had  fallen  from  power ;  whilst  Robespierre, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  completely  adverse  to  any  negotiations 
either  for  peace  or  for  saving  royal  victims.  The  generous  desire  of 
Danton  failed  in  consequence.  His  great  crime  with  Robespierre 
was  not  so  much  the  alleged  one  of  his  being  an  indulgent,  who 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  that  he  was  a  statesman 
with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  policy,  and  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  treating  with  Europe,  instead  of  continuing  to  run  a  muck  against 
it.  As  the  anarchists  lived  on  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  foreign 
enemy,  and  as  Danton  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  both,  Robespierre 
soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  ministry  as  well  as  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Danton  readily  resigned  both  in  disgust,  being  willing 
enough  to  throw  off  responsibility,  and  with  it  power.  But  his  resig- 
nation was  fatal  to  him, — ^his  enemies  being  content  with  nothing  less 
than  his  blood. 

If  the  tendency  of  political  opinion  some  years  back  was  to  deify 
the  Girondists,  of  late  there  have  been  undisguised  attempts  to  rehabili- 
tate Robespierre.  Some  have  not  shrunk  from  attributing  his  crimes 
to  necessity,  and  suppose  him  to  have  been  endowed  not  only  with  most 
occult  motives,  but  with  glorious  and  statesmanlike  views.  In  a  recent 
drama,  '*  Le  Lion  Amoureux,*'  which  obtained  the  greatest  popularity 
at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  Ponsard  has  chosen  a  terrorist  for  his 
hero,  at  which  the  parterre,  far  from  showing  disgust,  indulged  in 
the  most  rapturous  applause.  Their  admiration  was  not  inspired  by 
the  activity  which  the  Terrorists  gave  to  the  guillotine,  but  by  the 
successful  energy  with  which  they  repelled,  or  made  their  armies 
repel,  the  enemy.  The  terror,  however,  threw  as  many  facilities  in 
the  way  of  foreign  invasion  as  it  raised  obstacles.  It  disorganised 
even  more  than  it  organised  ;  created  enthusiasts,  no  doubt,  but  made 
many  malcontents  ;  and  had  the  foreign  enemies  of  France  cordially 
co-operated  together,  and  displayed  even  a  moderate  degree  of  military 
talent,  they  might  on  several  occasions  have  advanced  upon  Paris. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  dangerous  principle  to 
be  trusted  than  that  it  is  allowable  to  have  recourse  to  terror  as 
a  means  of  government,  or  even  of  national  defence.  Despotism,  in 
fact,  has  been  able  to  find  no  other  excuse  than  this, — that  the  people 
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being  brutal  and  barbarous^  they  can  onderstand  no  other  law,  and 
obey  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  whip  or  the  knife.  That  a 
cultivated  people  should  be  proud  of  being  thus  governed,  and  so 
reduced  to  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation,  is  not  only  preposterous, 
but  dangerous.  There  may  be  something  noble  in  the  captain  of 
the  ship  who  compels,  by  the  terror  of  his  command,  the  ver}- 
cowards  amongst  his  crew  to  fight  with  desperation.  But  he  does 
not  sacrifice  women  and  children,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  inno- 
cent, as  did  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Bevolutionary 
Tribunal. 

•  One  circumstance,  however,  which  has  told  in  favour  of  the 
Terrorists  is  the  imbecility  and  weakness,  as  well  as  corruption,  of 
the  Thermidorians  which  succeeded  them,  and  of  the  Directory  which 
formed  the  executive. 

"  The  moderate  government  of  France,"  writes  Fox  in  July,  1795, 
"  is  very  inferior  in  point  of  ability  and  energy  to  the  tyrannical  one ; 
and  I  am  grieved  that  it  is  so,  for  I  know  the  inference  which  the 
admirers  of  tyranny  and  violence  will  draw  from  the  comparison. 
In  our  own  history  the  example  in  favour  of  tyranny  is  so  strong 
that  it  frightens  me.  Whilst  Cromwell's  tyranny  lasted,  the  royal 
cause  seemed  desperate.  England  was  great  abroad;  splendid  at 
home.  Waller  and  Dryden  sang  his  triumphs.  When  he  was  gone, 
and  his  son  deposed,  and  the  Bump  Parliament  took  the  govenmient, 
amongst  whom  were  many  considerable  men, — ^you  know  the  con- 
sequence." 

Cromwell,  however,  erected  no  guillotine  on  which  to  sacrifice 
whole  classes  of  his  supposed  enemies.  Tyranny  and  terror  are  not 
synonymous,  and  however  much  both  are  to  be  abhorred,  it  need 
not  be  in  the  same  proportions.  And  as  to  the  government  of  the 
Thermidorians  being  more  incapable  than  that  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  latter  cut  off  the  head 
of  every  man  who  was  at  once  talented  and  moderated.  Generals 
and  civilians  were  alike  immolated.  Almost  all  of  what  might  be 
called  the  capacites  of  the  generation  were  sent  to  the  scaffold. 
There  were  none  to  undertake  the  government  but  second-rate  men, 
with  third-rate  reputations.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  the 
Thermidorians  and  the  Directory  who  gave  Bonaparte  the  command 
in  Italy,  and  concluded  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  If  he  deserted 
them  and  Europe  afterwards,  and  brought  the  veterans  of  the  French 
Bepublic  to  vain  combats  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  the  consequence  of 
such  impolicy  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  Directory. 

Instead  of  accusing  Barras  and  his  colleagues  for  not  having  or- 
ganised an  efficient  government,  those  who  preceded  them  should  be 
accused  of  rendering  all  government  impossible.  In  fact,  the  great 
share  of  blame  must  be  laid  upon  those  men  and  that  assembly 
which  it  is  the  fashion,  amongst  tho  French  especially,  to  laud  and  im- 
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mortaGse.  According  to  some  opinions  in  France,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  vras  the  accnmulation  of  wisdom  and  of  greatness.  Yet  it 
sorely  deserves  small  merit  for  having  overthrown  the  ancient  r^pnie, 
which  cmmbled  of  itself.  The  Constitaent  AaBeoMj  disorganised 
everything^ — the  army,  tha  finaofies,  &e  adnmdstration,  the  judicature, 
— and  organised  nothing ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  toge- 
ther again,  violence  and  terror  were  almost  indispensable.  The  people 
would  obey  no  other  forces. 

No  doubt  it  was  right  to  decentralise,  and  allow  local  and  municipal 
authorities  to  emanate  in  some  degree  from  the  people.  And  no  doubt, 
also,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  temper  and 
control  extreme  decentralisation  by  royal  jurisdiction.  But  monardi 
and  monarchy  were  not  allowed  the  means  of  existence.  And  not 
only  ordinary  powers,  but  extraordinary  facilities  for  despoiling  the 
old  possessors  of  the  land,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  and 
reckless  classes.  The  rabid  revolutionists  soon  gained  the  ascendant 
in  every  commune,  and  they  found  themselves  masters  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  class  above  them.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
abolished  indirect  taxes.  There  remained  but  direct  taxes  on  the  land 
and  on  houses.  As  the  commune  levied  and  distributed  the  contribu- 
tions, the  S3r8tem  was  naked  spoliation  of  the  rich  by  the  poor.  Some 
writers  deny  that  Eobespierre  even  passed  or  meditated  an  agrarian 
law.  But  in  truth  no  agrarian  law  was  wanting ; — the  lands  and  persons 
of  the  propertied  class  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  non-propertied,  without 
any  theory  or  any  law.  In  stating  that  the  persons  of  the  rich  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  meant  merely  that  the  latter  invariably 
sent  the  former  to  the  guillotine,  though  this  was  largely  practised ;  but 
there  came  the  levies  of  men  for  the  army,  as  well  as  of  money  for  th^ 
treasury,  and  these  were  under  the  management  of  the  communei.  The 
way  they  made  use  of  this  power  was  to  draft  off  at  once  all  the  youth  of 
the  upper  classes  to  the  army  by  virtue  of  the  conscription,  and  en- 
courage the  vagabonds  to  stay  at  home  in  bands  to  dominate  and 
terrorise  what  remained  of  the  population.  Such  was  especially  the 
case  in  great  cities.  This  evil  we  describe  was  not  confined  to  the 
actual  state  of  proscription  and  horror,  for  thereby  the  very  principle 
of  local  freedom  was  discredited,  and  decentralisation  made  to  be 
synonymous  with  social  anarchy.  And  thus  the  several  tyrannies 
which  succeeded  each  other, — ^that  of  the  Jacobins  first  and  of  Napoleon 
afterwards, — ^which  came  to  centralise  all  authority  in  their  own  hands, 
were  sanctioned  and  lauded  as  restorers  of  order,  and  wielders  of 
administrative  energy. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  for  the  Constituent  Assembly.   It 
^  set  about  a  work  of  peace,  and  hoped  that  if  not  completing  the  task 
itself,  its  successors  would  bring  to  it  similar  views.     All  such  hopes 
were  destroyed  by  the  war  and  the  war  spirit  which  came  to  prevail, 
and  which  was  forced  upon  France.      There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
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able  in  the  Bevolation  than  the  vehemence  with  which  Robespierre 
Bconted  and  denounced  the  war  policy  when  it  was  first  started  and 
preached  by  Brissot.     He  said,  tmly  enough,  that  it  would  divert  the 
nation  from  completing  its  revolutionary  liberties,  and  would  end  by 
making  military  ideas  and  men  prevail  over  the  philosopher  and  the 
legislator.     War  and  the  punishment  of  death  were  the  two  atrocities 
which  Robespierre  sought  to  put  down.     A  disciple  of  Rousseau,  he 
dreamed  of  a  state  of  political  existence  in  which  neither  should  be 
needed.    Never  indeed  was  public  man  ushered  into  a  world  more 
unlike  that  which  he  contemplated  and  dreamed  of  than  Robespierre. 
If  his  admirers  pleaded  this  excuse  for  him  that  the  part  which  he 
played  of  the  terrorist  and  the  executioner  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances,  and  was  the  direct  contrary  of  the  views  which  he  en> 
tertained  and  the  future  which  he  contemplated,  they  could  not  be 
gainsayed.     But  at  the  same  time  his  own  character  aided  this  as  well 
as  circumstances.     His  jealousy  not  only  of  superiors,  but  of  equals, 
and  the  real  misanthropy  which  he  covered  by  affected  philosophy, 
soon  rendered  him,  despite  his  theory,  the  foe  and  the  immolator  of 
his  friends  and  contemporaries.     He  was  no  doubt  driven  with  the 
Jacobins  into  war.     But  that,  once  commenced,  so  completely  suited 
him,  that  he  and  his  party  would  never  consent  even  to  a  cessation  of 
it ;  and  so  it  lasted  till  the  militaiy  spirit  and  element  devoured  the 
democratic. 

We  have  said  enough  in  exposition  and  modification  of  M.  von 
Sybers  view  of  the  French  Revolution, — just  enough  to  show  that  how 
ever  demurring  to  some  of  his  judgments,  we  estimate  highly  his  fair- 
ness and  correctness  as  an  historian.  One  histoiy  or  one  view  of  that 
great  event  will  in  our  day  not  satisfy  the  laziest  reader.  He  must 
contemplate  it  from  many  sides,  and  none  can  better  aid  hifn  to  do  so 
than  the  German  historian  whose  work  in  an  English  dress  we  see 
published  by  Mr.  Murray.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is, 
however,  its  revelation  of  the  doings  and  motives  of  the  German 
courts  and  ministers,  during  the  period  which  he  embraces.  In  this, 
meanwhile,  M.  Sybel  promises,  or  at  least  gives  hopes  of,  more  than 
he  has  yet  put  forth.  The  most  important  efforts  and  negotiations  of 
the  German  princes  are  but  given  to  the  close  of  the  Convention,  with 
which  epoch  M.  von  Sybel  concludes.  Of  German  politics  in  the 
subsequent  period  we  know  little  except  from  the  compilers  of 
**  Memoires  d*un  Homme  d'Etat "  and  the  "  Life  of  Stein,"  writers 
who  have  drawn  their  facts  from  Prussian  records,  and  who  have 
written  to  support  Prussian  interests.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  Austria 
to  open  more  liberally  her  archives. 
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This  paper  should,  perhaps,  be  prefaced  by  the  confession, — ^if  con- 
fession it  mast  be  called, — that  its  author  is  an  anonymous  journalist. 
He  ventures,  however,  to  claim  the  possession  of  a  conscience ;  or, 
if  that  claim  be  considered  too  presxmiptuous,  of  a  certain  sensibility 
to  the  blame  of  his  fellow-creatures  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  con- 
science indifferently  well.  Whether  conscience  or  not,  it  causes  him, 
in  spite  of  his  professional  cloak  of  darkness,  to  object  to  the  title  of 
hired  assassin.  Yet  that  is  only  one  of  the  names  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  his  class  by  gentlemen  for  whom ,  on  many  grounds, 
he  has  a  sincere  respect.  A  person  who  fancies  himself, — ^it  may  be 
presumptuously, — ^to  be  an  average  specimen  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, looks  into  the  mirror  held  up  by  his  accusers,  and,  to  his  horror, 
sees  reflected  in  it  the  image  of  an  Italian  bravo,  to  which  his  fancy 
may  possibly  add  some  indications  of  a  cloven  foot  and  horns.  It 
may  be  said  that  one  who  decides  to  conceal  his  features  beneath  a 
veil  must  not  complain  if  his  enemies  provide  him  with  a  fancy 
portrait.  Some  allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  their  excited 
feelings.  They  have  been  in  contest  with  a  vague  editorial  ''  wo," 
and  feel  a  longing  to  aim  their  weapons  at  a  flesh- and-blood  oppo- 
nent. Their  adversary  remains  safely  ensconced  in  an  impenetrable 
shelter,  and  they  try  to  expel  him  from  his  stronghold  by  bombarding . 
him  with  stinging  taunts.  If  he  remains  insensible  to  other  insults, 
they  dress  up  a  hideous  effigy,  and  belabour  it  in  his  sight  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Their  language,  consequently,  sounds  rather  over- 
strained to  one  who  is  unconscious  of  being  an  assassin,  or,  indeed, 
of  acting  in  any  way  a  disreputable  part.  And  yet  the  mere  fact 
that  so  much  irritation  exists  tells,  to  some  degree,  against  the  system 
assailed,  though  we  decline  to  take  too  literally  the  language  in  which 
the  irritation  finds  a  vent.  Whilst  we  utterly  refuse  to  believe  our- 
selves assassins,  the  fact  that  honest  and  able  men  call  us  assassins 
demands  some  explanation.  A  certain  a  priori  case  is  established  for 
further  inquiry. 

Let  us  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  the  accusation  fairly. 
The  objection  to  anonymous  writing  resembles  the  objection  to  secret 
voting.  The  opponents  and  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  ccury  on  the 
argument  by  stating  the  same  fact  in  eulogistic  or  dyslogistic  lan- 
guage. The  ballot, — say  its  assailants, — implies  that  the  voters 
are  freed  from  proper  responsibility.  The  ballot, — reply  its  sup- 
porters,— ^insures  that  the  voters  shall  enjoy  a  proper  independence. 
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Stripping  the  boro  statement  of  fact  from  the  limgatge  wHich  insinu- 
ates a  gloss  apon  it,  we  may  say  that  the  voter  protected  bj  ballot  is 
comparatively  free  from  external  pressure.  Whether  it  is  ft  ^odd 
thing  or  not  that  he  should  be  so  freed  must  be  decided  by  the  further 
inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  more  chance  of  corrupt  influence  or  of 
a  healthy  responsibility  to  public  opinion  becoming  predominant. 
The  question  as  to  the  merits  of  anonymous  writing  runs  in  parallel 
grooves.  We  have  to  inquire  as  to  the  morality  of  a  system  which 
frees  the  great  m%jority  of  writers  in  the  public  press  from  a  large 
fihare  of  responsibility,  transferring  it  from  individuals  to  the  impal- 
pable body  called  the  Times,  or  the  News,  or  the  Telegraph ;  and 
the  argument  of  those  who  condemn  it  may,  perhaps,  be  put  some- 
what as  follows ; — 

An  English  newspaper  after  the  present  fashion  is  a  mysterious 
entity  of  vague  but  imposing  attributes.  By  those  who  are  not 
behind  the  scenes,  it  is  endowed  with  a  personality  of  more  digni- 
fied nature  than  that  belonging  to  individual  human  beings.  It  has 
not,  indeed,  fortunately  for  itself,  a  soul ;  but  it  has  opinions,  friend- 
ships and  hatreds,  passions  and  interests,  such  as  generally  belong  to 
reasonable  creatures.  It  has  something  approaching  to  omniscience, 
— eyes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  ears  open  to  the  smallest 
gossip  that  is  whispered  on  the  earth.  It  is  infallible ;  for  at  least  no 
newspaper  has  ever  yet  ventured  to  confess  itself  in  the  wrong.  It 
has  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  for  nothing  ever  comes  to  pass  of  which  it 
does  not  say,  ''We  told  you  so."  It  is  invariably  consistent;  fbr if,to 
a  superficial  observer,  it  sometimes  appears  to  contradict  itself,  it  ex- 
plains that  circumstances  have  changed,  and  not  its  opinions.  It 
claims  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  that  strange  abstraction,  public 
opinion,  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  concrete  embodiment ;  and  foreigners 
assume,  whatever  Englishmen  may  hold,  that  the  elaim  is  substantially 
true.  English  opinion  is  that  which  is  stated  in  two  or  three  leading 
newspapers,  and  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  they  are  our  authorised  organs. 
The  power  of  these  mysterious  beings  is  as  great  as  their  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Parliament  we  know, — ^for  they  tell  us  so, — ^is  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  putting  their  commands  in  execution.  They  really 
prescribe  the  issue  of  commissions  of  inquiry ;  they  dictate  the  form 
which  legislation  is  to  take,  and  point  out  the  grievances  which  are 
to  be  redressed.  And  if  in  this  rough  sketch  any  excellence  of  the 
press  has  been  inadvertently  admitted,  our  readers  need  not  look 
through  many  leading  articles  to  supply  the  omission. 

Now,  when  we  proceed  to  contrast  the  reality  with  the  imaginary 
being,  the  cost  at  which  these  pretensions  must  be  supported  becomes 
obvious.  The  newspaper,  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  consists 
of  an  editor  and  a  small  staff  of  writers,  all  of  them  fallible  human 
beings, — men,  indeed,  who  must  be  possessed  of  a  certain  kind  of  ability 
and  information,  but  not  necessarily  of  very  special  attainments.   Let 
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OB  consider  one  or  two  of  the  obvious  consequences  which  arise  when 
a  body  of  this  kind  forms  itself  into  a  mysterious  unit,  and  lays  down  the 
law  for  the  public.  In  the  first  place,  take  the  case  of  quarrels  with 
individuals.  Nowise  man  ever  gets  willingly  into  a  controversy  with 
a  newspaper,  because  a  newspaper  is  never  in  the  wrong.  As  '^  The 
Guard  "  never  surrenders,  the  newspaper  never  apologises.  It  is  only  fit 
to  say  that  most  newspapers  so  far  obey  the  laws  of  fair  play  that  ihey 
open  their  columns  to  the  person  assailed.  But,  in  such  a  contest, 
a  single  combatant  has  manifold  disadvantages.  He  cannot  have  the 
last  word  unless  his  adversary  chooses ;  and,  to  superficial  readers, 
that  last  word  generally  means  the  victory.  In  most  cases  his  letters 
will  pass  unread,  and  the  spectators  will  take  the  account  of  the 
battle  from  the  leading  article, — ^that  is,  from  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  newspaper  will  always  assume,  if  it  chooses  to  recur  to 
the  conflict,  that  it  has  been  victorious,  and  most  people  will  be 
content  to  accept  its  own  version  of  the  story  after  the  affair  is  over. 
Now  it  is  urged  that,  if  the  writers  on  both  sides  gave  their  names, 
the  fight  would  be  on  more  equal  terms.  The  journalist  would  not 
enjoy  the  vague  prestige  of  the  plural  ''we,"  but  be  restricted  to  his 
own  individual  reputation.  He  would  feel  his  personal  honour 
engaged,  and  would  be  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  literary  tourneys. 
He  would,  moreover,  be  less  likely  to  use  that  vigorous  language  in 
speaking  of  personal  opponents  in  which  our  newspapers  occasionally 
indulge.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  put  it  down  as  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  brutal  English  race,  that  we  are  apt  to  use  such  coarse 
terms  as  ''fool"  in  undue  profusion,  and  supports  his  case  by  quota- 
tions from  one  of  our  most  polished  journals.  If  this  be  really  a 
characteristic  of  British  newspapers,  it  may  be  due  as  much  to  the 
practice  of  anon3rmous  writing  as  to  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
cause,  a  national  propensity.'*' 

Passing  to  subjects  of  more  real  importance,  we  must  own  it  to  be 
undeniable  that  English  opinion  upon  foreign  politics  has  lately  had  a 
bad  name.  Amongst  other  causes  must  be  reckoned  the  recent  attitude 
of  English  journalism.  In  the  latest  case, — ^that  of  the  great  German 
war, — ^we  began  by  pooh-poohing  the  combatants  on  both  sides ;  one 
was  a  robber,  and  the  other  a  thief;  they  were  fighting  for  nothing, 
or,  perhaps,  squabbling  over  plunder.  We  rated  them  soundly  for 
fighting  at  all,  and  recommended  thiem  to  lay  down  their  arms,  listen 
to  the  great  gospel  of  free  trade,  and  confess  that  war  was  an 
anachronism.  The  eleven-days*  campaign  effected  our  conversion. 
We  suddenly  discovered  that  great  principles  were  at  stake ;  that  the 
victoiy  of  Prussia  meant  that  the  most  important  change  of  modem 
days  had  been  effected  in  the  civilised  world ;  and  that,  in  short,  our 

«  Authors  in  France,  says  Pbpe,  seldoin  speak  iU  of  each  other  but  when  they 
have  a  personal  pique ;  authors  in  £ng;land  seldom  speak  well  of  eaeh  other  but 
when  they  have  a  personal  friendship. 
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sneers  had  merely  been  a  proof  of  our  ignorance.  Only,  it  must  be 
added,  we  kept  this  last  clause  to  onrselves,  and  chanted  hymns  te 
the  conqueror  as  complacently  as  if  we  had  all  along  been  zealous 
advocates  of  his  claims.  Now,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  lay 
upon  English  newspapers  the  sole  burden  of  a  folly, — ^if  it  was  a  folly, 
— ^in  which  the  entire  English  nation  participated.  But  it  is  urged  that 
the  practice  of  anonymous  writing  had  a  direct  influence  in  exaggerate 
ingthe  evil  complained  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  enabled  men  without 
any  qualifications  to  lay  down  the  law  as  positively  as  if  they  had 
been  the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  country.  Men  who  did  not  know 
that  Prussia  was  in  the  Zollverein  dogmatised  about  the  afiairs  of 
Germany  as  confidently  as  the  Pope  might  discourse  of  theology,  or 
Dr.  Gumming  lay  down  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  In 
the  next  place,  the  newspapers  could  turn  their  backs  upon  themselves 
with  a  facility  seldom  attainable  in  that  delicate  evolution.  If  Mr. 
John  Smith  says  to-day  that  Count  Bismark  is  a  humbug  and  a 
braggart,  and  this  day  week  declares  that  Count  Bismark  is  a  states- 
man and  a  hero,  Mr.  John  Smith  is  apt  to  feel  rather  foolish.  Some 
memory  of  his  former  utterances  clings  to  him,  and  he  at  least 
endeavours  to  tone  down  his  conflicting  oracles  into  some  semblance 
of  harmony.  If  "  we  "  deliver  the  same  sentiments,  we  do  it  without 
a  blush  and  without  a  fear  that  any  one  will  turn  over  our  files  to 
discover  the  discrepancy.  By  what  machinery  this  is  accomplished 
remains  a  mystery  to  the  outer  world.  Whether  John  Smith  personally 
goes  through  the  process  of  conversion  behind  the  scenes  without 
losing  his  complacent  self-possession,  or  whether  an  able  editor  dis- 
covers that  John  Smith  is  an  impostor,  and,  so  to  speak,  turns  on  the 
new  tap  of  Tom  Brown,  is  unknown  to  those  outside  the  sacred  circle. 
But  the  result  remains  the  same. 

This  suggests  one  more  illustration  from  domestic  politics.  We 
have  wondered  lately  at  the  amazing  facility  of  conversion  of  public 
men.  To  the  vulgar  apprehension  it  seems  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  now 
boasting  of  the  very  same  legislation  which  a  year  ago  he  would  have 
condemned  as  subversive  of  our  constitution.  The  appearance  may 
bo  really  illusory,  and  resulting  from  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
process  of  political  education.  But  at  any  rate  we  have  the  comfort, 
such  as  it  is,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  perform  his  gyrations  in  public, 
and  be  subjected  to  the  interrogation  of  his  political  opponents.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  put  newspapers  to  the  question.  They  may  suit 
their  political  cookery  to  the  variations  of  public  taste  from  day  to 
day;  they  may  be  in  favour  of  ten-pound  sufirage  one  month,  of 
household  sufirage  the  next,  and  of  universal  sufirage  the  month  after 
that,  and  no  one  can  watch  the  process  by  which  their  minds  are 
gradually  illuminated.  Only  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  will  claim 
infallibility  at  every  stage  of  the  transformation,  and  that  they  will 
assume,  without  attempting  to  prove,  that  they  have  displayed  perfect 
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consisien&y  throughout.  That  the  puhlio  mind  should  now-a-days 
change  rapidly  is  inevitable  ;  but  that  some  regard  should  bo  paid  to 
principle  and  political  honour  during  the  change  is,  to  say  the  least, 
desirable.  And,  it  is  asked,  can  anything  be  more  destructive  of 
morality  than  a  system  which  allows  the  self-styled  teachers  of  public 
opinion  to  turn  in  succession  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  whilst 
loudly  declaring  that  they  are  the  one  guide  by  which  we  may  infal- 
libly steer  our  course  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  now  than  in 
any  period  of  our  history  that  some  one  should  hold  to  distinct  and 
unalterable  principles  amidst  the  anarchical  whirl  of  conflicting 
opinions.  Those  who  speak  with  authority  are  few,  and  not  too 
popular ;  it  would  be  well  if  their  voice  were  not  drowned  by  the 
blustering  comments  of  anonymous  infallibilities.  Mr.  Mill  maintains 
certain  theories ;  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains  certain  very  different  theories ; 
a  man  may  follow  either  teacher  with  at  least  the  confidence  that  he 
will  follow  a  straightforward  path.  But  the  mass  who  take  news- 
papers at  their  own  valuation  see  these  and  other  eminent  thinkers 
dBjly  ndiculcd  or  patronised  by  anonymous  critics  with  an  air  of 
superior  wisdom.  Is  it  strange  that  our  politics  should  be  anarchical 
when  the  genuine  thinkers  of  the  day  are  jostled  and  put  out  of 
countenance  by  crowds  of  noisy  and  irresponsible  teachers  ? 

These  and  similar  accusations  have  been  put  forward  with  more 
vigour  of  language  than  we  can  command.  Their  sum  is,  that  English 
newspapers  are  at  once  arrogant  and  vacillating ;  that  they  are  flippant 
instead  of  forcible ;  that,  with  a  lofty  affectation  of  high  principle, 
they  merely  seek  to  reflect  the  prejudices  of  their  readers ;  and  that, 
-with  an  elaborate  parade  of  fair  play,  they  take  advantage  of  their 
anonymous  mask  to  misrepresent  and  vilify  their  opponents.  So  ugly 
a  picture  is  not  drawn  without  some  cause,  even  though  we  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  caricature ;  neither  can  we  make  a  fair  answer  without 
admitting  such  truth  as  may  be  contained  in  the  accusation,  and 
accounting  for  the  exaggerations  by  which  it  is  overlaid.  After 
accomplishing  this  task,  another  difficulty  would  lie  before  us, — ^that 
of  determining  what  share  of  the  alleged  atrocities  might  be  fairly 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  anon3anous  system.  Now,  the  first  approach 
to  a  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  journalists  is  suggested  by  the  illus- 
trations we  have  used.  In  politics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  public 
opinion, — as  represented  by  joumaHsts, — ^has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
shown  a  singular  mixture  of  vacillation  and  arrogance ;  but  then  it  is 
also  true  that  the  journalists  have  in  that  given  a  very  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  public  [opinion.  The  ordinary  English  view  of  foreign 
affairs  has  been  marked  by  the  exact  qualities  described.  We  had  a 
short  time  ago  a  profound  conviction  that  we  were  in  every  respect 
ahead  of  the  Continent,  and  we  have  been  working  up  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  in  many  respects,  the  Continent  is  greatly  ahead  of  us.  The 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the  unexpected  discovery 
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that  we  are  not  precisely  entitled  to  look  down  «ipon  all  mankind,  has 
extended  far  beyond  newspapers.  Jonmalists  eqnaJly  with  their 
neighbours  partook  of  the  illusion ;  and  they  have  equally  with  their 
neighbours  felt  the  shock  by  which  it  has  been  dispelled.  It  is  tnie 
that  their  conversion  has  been,  in  some  cases,  rather  more  grotesque 
than  that  of  other  persons,  because  they  have  been  obliged  to  put  on 
the  air  of  profound  political  philosophers  at  the  very  time  that  they 
were  executing  a  singularly  unphilosophical  manoeuvre.  It  is  very  hard 
to  be  compelled  to  look  grave  and  wise  when  you  are  revolving 
rapidly  on  your  own  axis.  K  we  make  a  traujsition  to  domestic  poli- 
tics the  same  truth  is  equally  obvious.  The  party  organs  certainly 
did  not  lead,  but  follow,  the  strange  evolutions  of  public  men.  They 
were  written  for  the  ordinary  masses  who  understood  Conservatism 
to  mean  standing  still.  The  journals  showed  the  extraordinary  power 
of  discipline  by  forming  line  with  singular  rapidity  in  a  new  position. 
In  doing  so  they  may  have  laid  themselves  open  to  various  taunts  for 
their  extreme  docility,  but  they  may  at  worst  plead  the  example  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  country ;  and  both  conversions  were 
probably  due  far  more  to  a  gradual  change  in  the  set  of  political 
currents  than  to  any  statesmanlike  foresight  on  the  part  of  leaders 
or  followers.  In  short,  without  labouring  to  establish  a  very 
obvious  conclusion,  journalists  speak  the  thoughts  and  show  the 
weaknesses  of  the  class  for  which  they  are  written.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  one  newspaper  will  say,  ask  the  first  hundred  men  who 
come  out  of  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  and  put  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
into  rather  smarter  language,  deck  it  out  with  a  few  antitheses  and 
illustrations,  and  provide  it  with  a  short  irrelevant  preface ; — ^that  will 
be  the  leading  article  for  one  newspaper.  For  another  we  must  go  a 
degree  further  down,  and  gather  our  samples  in  an  omnibus ;  or  drop 
yet  another  degree,  and  find  out  what  people  are  saying  at  the  bars  of 
public-houses.  But  in  any  case  a  newspaper  reflects  primarily  the 
sense  of  that  particular  stratum  of  society  amongst  which  it  is  intended 
to  circulate.  When  we  condemn  artists  for  the  want  of  high  aim 
apparent  in  their  pictures,  we  ought  equally  to  condemn  the  persons 
for  whom  they  are  painted ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  article  supplied  wiU  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
the  demand.  To  produce  any  considerable  change  we  must  introduce 
some  remedy  of  sufficient  power  to  affect  the  whole  tone  of  the  public 
mind.  Let  us  endeavour  to  apply  these  obvious  considerations  a 
little  more  closely. 

Journalism,  then,  is  not  the  power  which  some  of  its  inju- 
dicious admirers  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  certainly  not  the  voice 
of  a  body  of  independent  philosophers,  employed  from  sheer  public 
spirit  in  educating  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  the  oracular  preaching 
of  a  race  of  superior  beings,  defended  by  their  anonymous  veil  from 
the  pressure  of  public  prejudice,  and  able  to  apply  to  the  shifting 
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affairs  of  the  day  a  criticism  instinct  with  the  lofty  principles  of  eternal 
jostice.  The  power  exercised  by  the  press  finds  no  external  fnlcmm 
from  which  to  move  the  earth.  It  is  a  machinery  for  methodising  and 
rendering  articnlate  the  confused  utterances  of  what  is  called  pnblio 
opinion ;  but  it  does  not  dictate  them.  Bather,  it  reminds  ns  of  a 
device  which,  in  infinite  variety  of  applications,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  spirit-rapping  art  of  these  days,  and  of  innumerable  oracle-mongers 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  trick  consists  in  extracting  from 
the  questions  addressed  to  you  the  necessary  materials  for  the  answer^ 
and  then  giving  it  with  all  the  air  of  independent  wisdom.  The  suppliant 
at  the  shrine  is  so  struck  by  a  mysterious  awe  that  he  has  seldom 
the  coolness  to  discover  that  the  prophet  gives  no  real  proof  of  extra- 
neous knowledge,  and  the  spirit-rapper  does  not  observe  that  his  own 
fingers  have  spelt  out  the  answer  to  his  inquiries.  Just  so  the  reve- 
rent ''  constant  reader  "  is  delighted  by  the  confirmation  afforded  to 
his  views  by  the  journal  in  which  he  trusts.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
that  the  prejudices  of  himself  and  the  fifty  thousand  duplicates  of 
himself  who  read  the  paper  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  views  which 
it  adopts.  In  short,  the  public  whisper  confused  guesses  and  opinions 
into  a  kind  of  ingenious  acoustic  machine,  and  mistake  the  echo 
which  comes  back  for  the  utterance  of  independent  wisdom. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  take  a  newspaper  written  for  the  intelligent 
classes,  which  reflects  to  a  great  extent  the  opinions  of  its  consti- 
tuency, and  refrains  from  uttering  what  we  may  call  unmarketable 
sentiments.  The  accusation  against  it  seems  to  come  to  this.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  so  far  bad  as  it  is  an  impostor.  If  anybody  believes 
that  he  is  listening  to  an  oracle  of  superhuman  wisdom  he  is  mistaken, 
and  may  be  liable  to  sundry  delusions.  So  far,  again,  as  the  writers 
in  it  speak  against  their  conscience,  they  are,  of  course,  guilty  of  a 
demoralising  compliance.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  writers  need 
not  necessarily  be  guilty  of  such  compliances  as  can  fairly  be  caUed 
criminal.  If  a  man  chooses  on  the  whole  to  act  with  a  party,  he 
need  not  swallow  every  point  in  its  platform.  A  member  of  Parlia- 
ment may  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  without  adopting  all  his  opinions 
upon  Church  rates  or  University  reform.  A  writer  may  contribute  to 
a  paper  which  he  holds  to  have,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  tendency, 
though  he  may  disapprove  of  many  of  the  views  it  advocates.  The 
extent  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by  contributors  is  doubtless  a 
delicate  point  for  casuists ;  but  a  man  must  condemn  himself  to  be 
an  unpracticable  member  of  society  who  refuses  to  co-operate  with 
any  body  because  some  of  its  ends  are  distasteful  to  him.  The 
puritans  upon  this  question  apparently  hold  that  a  writer  is  bound  to 
avoid  all  responsibility  by  signing  his  own  name  to  what  he  writes, 
and  thereby  distinctly  limiting  his  approval  to  his  own  statements. 
Such  a  doctrine  seems  to  be  overstrained,  as  there  is  certainly  in 
pi:aetlce  no  such  understandmg.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  probably 
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no  jonmal  of  note  which  does  not  employ  many  ahle  contribniors  who 
differ  from  it  widely  on  many  important  questions.  To  mention  one 
simple  illustration  ; — every  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines  may 
Eoe  that  many  writers  in  some  of  oar  ablest  papers  hold  opinions 
about  religion  of  which  the  British  public  would  not  endure  the  open 
avowal.  A  man  may  have  a  tendency  to  extremely  liberal  opinions, 
the  expression  of  which  would  render  a  journal  hopelessly  suspect 
with  the  steady-going  purchasers  of  the  journal^  and  be  content  perhaps 
with  hinting  them,-^perhaps  with  avoiding  those  particular  topics, 
and  writing  upon  those  political  or  social  questions  which  he  can 
touch  without  reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  he  is  more 
guilty  than  a  member  of  Parliament  who  votes  with  a  party,  although 
he  is  in  advance  of  the  mass  of  its  supporters.  The  assertion  that 
he  is  acting  unfairly  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  he  becomes  iden- 
tified in  all  respects  with  the  anonymous  entity  of  which  he  is  a  fi-oc- 
tional  part.  But  as  the  assumption  does  not  in  the  least  correspond 
with  the  facts,  it  seems  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  forced  upon 
him.  No  one  can  hold  it,  except  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
whole  working  of  the  machinery'.  They  may  imagine  a  tacit  contract 
which  does  not  really  exist,  but  it  does  not  thereby  become  binding 
upon  the  supposed  parties  to  it. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  honest  and 
vigorous  writing  in  newspapers  by  anonymous  writers  who  would  en- 
tirely repudiate  any  sympathy  with  many  of  the  opinions  which  those 
newspapers  represent.  We  have  been  led  hitherto,  by  the  course  of  our 
argument,  to  dwell  upon  the  inconsistencies  and  the  empty  brag 
apparent  in  some  journalism.  But  it  would  be  entirely  unreasonable 
to  admit  that  that  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  profession.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  from  whatever  point  we  regard  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  abundant  proof  of  honest  and  vigorous  purpose.  Jour- 
nalists are  so  well  qualified  to  blow  their  own  trumpets  that  we  need 
not  insist  at  length  upon  their  merits.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
they  do  in  fact  discharge  very  fairly  the  function  of  which  they  are 
apt  to  boast ;  that  they  denounce  grievances,  and  secure  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  One  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant faults  of  our  system  is  that  the  assault  upon  abuses  is  left  so 
much  to  the  hands  of  journalists.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  ministers 
first  to  overlook  grievances,  then  to  deny  their  existence,  then  to 
declare  that  they  had  always  known  them,  and  would  have  remedied 
them  sooner  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  sensation 
writers.  In  most  points  of  view  this  is  highly  unsatisfactory ;  but  it 
certainly  implies  that  newspapers  are  a  great  and  important  agency  at 
the  present  day.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  much  credit  to  them  to  discharge 
a  duty  which  brings  them  immediate  profit,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  they  discharge  it  with  great  spirit.  Again,  they  do 
secure  the  discussion  of  all  new  principles,  not  without  much  unfair 
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argnment  and  more  unfair  ridicnle,  bat  still  so  as  to  be  a  most  effectual 
agency  for  disseminating  new  ideas,  even  by  means  of  opposition.  And 
to  take  higher  ground,  we  may  say  confidently  that  there  is  much 
anonymous  writing  in  newspapers  of  really  high  purpose  and  genuine 
sincerity.  We  will  not  refer  to  particular  cases,  but  we  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  to  look  for  an  honest  vindication  of  im- 
portant truths  we  should  turn  to  certain  writers  in  the  anonymous 
press  much  sooner  than  to  speeches  of  politicians  or  sermons  of 
bishops,  or  even  to  the  great  mass  of  non-anonymous  literature. 
Nearly  all  the  writers  for  whose  honesty  we  have  the  highest  respect 
have  at  least  begun  in  this  field.  Some  of  them  have  shown  signs 
of  weakness  when  they  first  felt  the  temptations  which  came  with  a 
more  public  popularity.  And,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
men  speak  more  freely  and  forcibly  when  they  have  no  chance  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  a  public  which  docs  not  even  know  their 
names.  It  would  be  easy,  though  invidious,  to  refer  to  many  men 
who  seem  to  have  been  spoilt  precisely  by  that  influence  which  is 
supposed  to  impose  upon  them  a  healthy  responsibility.  The  dema- 
gogue develops  his  worst  qualities  when  he  flatters  the  mob  in  his 
proper  person,  and  receives  in  return  a  due  tribute  of  compliment ; 
and  there  are  demagogues  who  address  a  mob  of  loftier  claims,  and 
with  even  greater  powers  of  corruption  than  belong  to  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Beales.  When  it  is  asserted  that  journalists  take  advantage 
of  the  veil  to  express  dishonest  opinions,  it  should  be  added  that  they 
are  comparatively  &ee  &om  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  dis- 
honesty. They  avoid  the  dangers  which  surround  the  popular 
preacher,  whether  in  a  pulpit  or  on  the  stump.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  collective  body  called  a  newspaper  flatters  its  con- 
stituents more  or  less  grossly  than  the  avowed  demagogues  of  the 
upper  or  the  lower  classes.  But  it  certainly  gives  room  for  much 
honest  plain-speaking  from  men  who  have  no  desire  to  become  idols 
or  martyrs.  And  this  is  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  system  of 
anonymous  writing.  It  opens  on  the  easiest  torms  a  tribune  for  a  great 
mass  of  men  who  have  really  something  to  say,  but  who  do  not  care, 
for  various  reasons,  to  enter  a  public  arena  with  all  the  disagreeable 
concomitants  inseparable  from  such  notoriety. 

Before  endeavouring  to  sum  up  the  result  of  the  previous  remarks^ 
we  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  of  these  reasons.  Before 
we  attempt  to  drag  men  out  of  their  concealment,  whom  wo  have 
as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  brand  as  unmistakable  assassins,  it  is  at  least 
civU  to  inquire  their  grounds  for  objecting  to  publicity.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  a  puzzling  phenomenon.  There  are 
many  men  of  great  literary  ability  employed  upon  different  news- 
papers. Many  of  them  must  be  conscious  of  talents  which  would 
suffice  to  bring  them  distinction  in  other  fields  of  labour.  If  they 
signed   their  names   to  their  articles,    they    would    perhaps    gain 
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recognxtion  as  amongst  the  leading  minds  of  the  party  which  tliey 
represent.  Some  of  them  do,  in  fact,  yield  to  their  ambition,  come 
forward  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  gain  more  or  less  of  the  popu- 
larity which  is  their  dne.  Whether  they  are  always  improved  by 
the  change  is,  as  we  have  said,  another  question.  But  a  very  nume- 
rous class  are  content  to  go  on  working  in  obscurity, — ^to  do  their 
work  and  take  theirpay  without  thought  of  any  personal  advantage  be- 
yond making  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  a  certain  small  reputation 
in  a  narrow  circle.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  various  causes  which 
are  beyond  our  consideration.  For  whatever  reason,  the  public  are 
accustomed  to  anonymous  writing,  and  it  would  be  a  speculation  of 
very  doubtful  success  to  start  a  newspaper  on  the  opposite  principle. 
It  is  therefore  not  open  to  every  man's  choice  to  do  as  he  Hkes.  If 
he  writes  regularly,  most  of  his  writing  must  be  anonjrmous,  or  the 
chief  markets  will  be  closed  to  him.  StiH,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  great  body  of  writers  are  content,  and  indeed  desirous,  to  remain 
anonymous.  What  is  the  reason  which  causes  them  to  give  up  the 
chances  of  gaining  a  certain  definite  advantage  ?  We  must  begin  by 
repudiating  decisively  the  "hired-assassin"  theory.  Men  do  not 
write  anonymously  because  they  wish  to  say  things  to  which  they  dare 
not  put  their  name.  At  least,  such  cases  are  so  rare  an  exception  that 
they  may  be  put  out  of  account.  The  strongest  opponent  of  anony- 
mous writing  would  admit  that  the  cloak  is  not  adopted  from  a 
eonscious  intention  to  stab  in  the  dark.  He  would  merely  argue  that 
the  practice  of  wearing  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  demoralising.  What, 
then,  is  the  really  efficient  motive  ?  Put  the  question  to  one  of  the 
numerous  company  of  barristers  who  write  for  the  press,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  fear  of  the  solicitors.  The  meaning  of  the  reply 
is  obvious.  A  man  who  signed  his  name  to  his  article  would  be 
ticketed  as  a  journalist.  He  would  have  declared  in  substance  that 
journalism  was  the  path  in  life  which  he  had  selected  for  himself. 
Now,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  walk  in  two  paths  at  once.  The 
law,  like  other  professions,  is  jealous  of  its  worshippers.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  must  serve  one  in  secret,  with- 
out allowing  the  other  to  suspect  him  of  divided  allegiance.  Add  to 
this,  what  requires  no  proof,  that  law  offers  infinitely  higher  prizes  than 
journalism.  Although  newspapers  have  come  to  be  an  acknowledged 
power  in  the  State,  the  individual  writers  are  sensible  of  a  certain 
shade  of  disapproval  which  still  attaches  to  their  profession.  Men 
of  the  highest  character  are  well  known  to  be  regular  contributors 
to  the  journals,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  acknowledging  it;  yet 
they  have  a  certain  indefinable  reluctance  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
man  would  avow  his  membership  of  one  of  the  recognised  pro- 
fessions. We  do  not  ask  whether  this  feeling  is  reasonable  or  other- 
wise. The  fact  that  it  exists  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  it  follows  that  a 
large  number  of  our  ablest  writers  would  feel  that  they  were  distinctly 
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injnrmg  their  proBpects  in  life  if  they  systematically  signed  their 
articles.  Hence  it  is  obvions  that  if  it  were  possible  to  enforce  the 
publicity  of  the  writer's  name,  we  shonld,  nnder  present  circum- 
stances, prodnce  one  of  two  resnhs.  Assmning  that  the  regulation 
could  not  be  evaded, — ^though  it  is  hard  to  see  how  evasion  could  be 
rendered  impossible, — ^the  present  writers  would  either  retire  to  some 
extent  from  the  profession,  to  be  replaced  by  a  lower  class,  or  they 
would  be  subject  to  a  certam  indefinite  injury  in  their  other  professional 
prospects.  Probably  the  result  would  be  something  between  the  two. 
Some  men  would  rather  cease  writing  than  adopt  writing  as  their  sole 
occupation ;  others  would  become  entirely  journalists,  being  unable 
to  regard  journalism  any  longer  as  **  a  staff  rather  than  a  crutch,** — 
an  occasional  employment,  rather  than  the  serious  work  of  their  lives. 
We  may  admit  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  anomalous,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  many  causes  which  keep  the  reputation  of  individual 
writers  below  the  stimdard  which  the  respect  entertained  for  the  pro- 
duct of  their  collective  industry  would  seem  to  justify.  But  whilst 
the  anomaly  remains,  its  effect  must  be  in  the  direction  indicated. 

We  may  now  arrive  at  something  like  a  summary  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposal  to  abolish  anonymous  writing, — assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  such  a  proposal  could  be  carried  out, — ^Ls,  in 
fjEict,  a  proposal  to  substitute  for  newspapers  the  body  of  individual 
contributors.  We  should  get  rid  of  so  much  of  the  arrogant  flippancy 
of  journalism  as  is  due  to  the  mystery  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
shrouded.  The  "  we  '*  would  disappear,  and  the  "  I  *'  would  scarcely 
pronounce  with  such  an  air  of  off-hand  omniscience  upon  all  topics 
that  came  within  his  notice.  We  should  have  advisers  capable  of 
blushing.  Instead  of  half-a-dozen  papers,  we  should  have  ten  times 
as  many  popular  preachers.  But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the 
advantages  of  such  a  change.  We  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  substantially  the  same  opinions  would  be  expressed,  although 
perhaps  with  more  modesty.  Nevrepapers  would  still  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  motives  for  reflecting  popular  sentiment.  Their 
proprietors  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  people  qualified  to 
write  ably,  and  perfectly  ready  to  translate  popular  prejudice  into 
the  language  of  leading  articles.  We  might  take  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  tiie  tergiversations  of  newspapers  have  been  most  conspicuous. 
In  the  American  war,  for  example,  there  would  have  been  no  difliculty 
in  securing  a  plentiful  supply  of  invective  on  either  side.  The  anony- 
mous writers  during  the  conflict  did  not  exceed  many  public  speakers  in 
the  freedom  with  which  they  used  vituperation  of  the  most  vigorous 
kind.  Mr.  Spence  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  on  the  other, 
were  as  energetic  in  their  abuse  as  the  ablest  writer  of  leading  articles. 
Nor,  when  the  tide  turned,  would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
turning  on  the  other  tap, — or,  indeed,  in  occasionally  inducing  the 
same  persons  to  turn  on  the  other  tap.     Our  statesmen  have  lately 
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shown  examples  of  the  art  of  eating  their  own  words  with  spirit,  which 
no  anonymous  writer  could  hope  to  surpass.  But  we  must  admit 
that, — even  if  every  one  had  used  the  same  language, — ^it  would  have 
come  with  different  force.  The  Americans  would  have  said  Mr.  A.  or 
Mr.  B.  has  been  abusing  us,  and  afterwards  treating  us  to  fulsome 
flattery.  They  would  not  have  held  the  English  nation  guilty,  except 
so  far  as  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  were  notoriously  employed,  because  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  B.  had  fallen  in  with  the  prevalent  public  opinion.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  large  exception ;  for,  affcer  all,  the  line  taken  by  a  newspaper  would 
in  any  case  be  a  good  indication  of  the  opinions  popular  with  its  party, 
or  with  the  great  mass  lying  outside  of  party  limits.  Whether  it  buys 
expressions  of  opinion  with  or  without  the  names  of  the  authors,  it 
would  buy  those  which  suited  its  market  for  the  time.  And,  we  must  add 
in  fairness,  the  great  changes  of  opinion  of  which  we  have  spoken  aro 
frequently  sincere  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  masses.  Many 
intelligent  people  were  really  converted  by  Sadowa  and  by  the  capture 
of  Bichmond,  and  would  have  written  with  equal  sincerity  on  both 
sides  at  very  short  intervals  of  time ;  though,  if  they  had  written  in 
public,  they  would  have  made  some  kind  of  apology. 

Hence  the  one  advantage  to  be  clearly  anticipated  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  gain  of  a  little  more  modesty  and  more  respect  for  apparent  con- 
sistency in  the  expression  of  opinion ;  at  any  rate,  the  writers  who 
failed  to  exhibit  those  qualities  would  lose  more  in  reputation  than 
the  present  mysterious  entities  which  seem  to  claim  the  rights  of 
personality  when  they  utter  their  oracles,  and  to  cast  off  its  responsi- 
bilities when  they  are  taunted  with  inconsistency.  We  should 
hardly  expect  that  in  the  beginning  the  substance  of  newspaper 
writing  would  be  materially  altered;  but  their  prestige  might  be 
lessened  and  their  modesty  increased ;  and  by  degrees  the  tone  of 
the  writers  might  be  improved  in  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of 
publicity. 

Against  this  we  must  set  a  plain  disadvantage.  We  should  throw 
a  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  best  class  of  contributors. 
If  wc  look  at  a  newspaper  as  sensible  people  look  at  it,  not  as  the 
expression  of  sublime  wisdom,  but  as  jdffbrding  room  for  the  fullest 
and  freest  possible  discussion  of  every  side  of  every  question,  any 
obstacle  to  frank  expression  of  opinion  is  so  far  an  evil.  We  have 
already  said  that  anonymous  writing  is  not,  as  a  fact,  adopted  for 
base  purposes,  but  from  motives  which  are  innocent,  if  not  laudable. 
A  rising  young  barrister,  we  will  suppose,  has  some  views  about 
politics,  for  which  ho  will  be  glad  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  by  the 
expression  of  which,  we  may  also  admit,  he  will  be  glad  to  earn  a 
little  money.  He  does  not  wish  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  political 
teacher,  or  to  advertise  his  name  as  a  partisan  of  any  particular  sot  of 
opinions.  Why  should  wo  not  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say,  and  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  insisting  upon  knowing  who  is  the 
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ffaihor  of  his,  probably,  very  common-place  remarks  ?  He  is  not  a 
Solon  or  a  De  Tocqneville ;  bat  he  may  have  something  to  say  which 
is  worth  a  glance,  and  may  even  strike  an  effective  blow  or  two  in 
tiie  everlasting  battle  of  opinion.  Or,  perhaps,  he  has  a  grievance  to 
denounce,  a  desire  to  prove  that  Government  officials  are  not  always 
infallible,  nor  Government  departments  models  of  organisation.  He 
does  not  ask  ns  to  believe  these  startling  propositions  on  his  own 
authority,  or  wo  might  fairly  insist  upon  his  name ;  he  simply  alleges 
palpable  facts,  and  puts  the  demand  for  explanation  in  the  best  terms 
he  can  manage.  To  say  that  he  shall  not  speak  unless  he  will  pledge 
his  reputation  is  irrelevant ;  for  it  is  not  his  veracity  which  is  in 
question,  but  the  force  of  his  arguments.  If  his  statements  are  in- 
accurate, they  are  easily  refuted,  and  his  want  of  logic  will  probably 
expose  itself.  To  forbid  him  to  write  unless  he  gives  his  name  would 
be  perfectly  intelligible  under  an  absolute  government ;  but  it  is  a  sole- 
cism under  one  which  notoriously  depends  for  its  soundness  upon  the 
constant  action  of  pubHc  opinion.  Any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  free 
discussion  is  a  hindrance  to  reform.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  excellent  theory  that  every  part  of  an  institution 
should  be  fully  discussed,  that  we  should  invite  every  form  of  dis- 
cussion. The  public  must  of  course  learn,  if  they  have  not  learnt 
already,  that  anonymous  writers  are  not  infallible  ;  and  farther,  that 
obvious  deductions  require  to  be  made  from  their  evidence  as  to  facts 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  independent  witnesses.  But  there  is  a 
sufficient  security  for  our  not  forgetting  the  first  fact  in  the  variety  of 
papers  which  compete  for  our  favour.  A  blind  believer  in  the  Star 
should  occasionaUy  consult  the  Standard,  and  vice  versa ;  but  the 
controversies,  in  which  those  papers  speak  their  minds  so  very  frankly 
•of  each  other,  generally  keep  the  truth  pretty  well  before  our  attention. 
If  we  attempt  to  balance  these  rival  arguments,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  arrive  at  some  such  conclusion  as  the  following.  If  it 
were  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  forbid  anon^onous  writing, — 
an  hypothesis  which  is  quite  imaginary, — ^the  resulting  evils  would 
probably  be  much  greater  than  the  advantages.  The  greatest  and 
most  desirable  thing  for  the  good  of  the  press  is  to  retain  the  greatest 
number  of  independent  and  vigorous  writers.  Now,  owing  to  various 
causes  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  many 
£uch  men  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  anonymously.  They 
would  rather  give  up  contributing  than  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tions. The  press  would  be  to  some  extent  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  inferior  class  of  writers,  and  discussion  would 
be  narrowed  and  rendered  less  independent.  It  therefore  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  tone  of  journalism  would  not  be  improved, 
and  that  we  should  no  longer  have  the  same  security  for  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  every  shade  of  opinion.  It  is,  however,  quite  consistent 
with  this  opinion  to  believe  that  an  improved  tone  of  journalism  would 
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probably  be  a  cause,  {hough  not  an  effect,  of  a  comparative  rarity  of 
anonymous  ^writing.  In  the  first  place,  if  journalism  continues  to  pro- 
gress in  influence  and  dignity  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  few  genera- 
tions, it  will  shake  off  the  traditionary  stigma  which  clings  to  it.  If  it 
should  rise  in  public  estimation,  there  would  no  longer  be  the  same 
innocent  excuse  for  anonymous  writing.  The  amateur  might 
still  wish  to  take  an  unacknowledged  part  in  the  game;  but  the 
genuinely  professional  performers  would  foim  a  larger  body,  and 
would  naturally  be  more  desirous  to  claim  some  of  the  reward  which 
comes  in  the  shape  of  public  respect.  And,  secondly,  we  believe  that 
in  such  a  case  the  practice  of  signing  the  writer's  name  would  act  as 
a  healthy  tonic.  Some  of  the  offensive  flippancy,  whose  existence 
is  undeniable,  would  disappear ;  and  we  should  see  less  of  that  shame- 
less tergiversation  which  has  sometimes  discredited  English  journalism. 
Newspapers,  in  short,  would  in  that  case  approach  rather  nearer  to 
the  higher  type  of  which  we  have  spoken.  They  would  not,  indeed^ 
be  inspired  teachers, — ^for  that  is  a  class  which  is  not  largely  repre- 
sented upon  the  earth  at  the  present  day, — ^but  they  would  be  written 
by  men  who  had  definite  opinions  by  which  they  wwe  prepared  to 
stand,  and  to  take  the  consequences  upon  their  reputation.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  question  whether  any  of  us  will  live  to  see  any  sensible 
approach  to  such  an  Utopia.  Meanwhile,  whilst  we  should  disagree 
with  those  who  denounce  anon3rmous  writing  if  they  either  mean  to 
impute  bad  motives,  or  to  assert  that  the  practice  has  purely  bad 
results  under  present  circumstances,  we  should  agree  with  them  in 
wishing  to  see  a  greater  tendency  to  the  opposite  system ;  because 
we  believe  that  the  extent  to  which  it  is  introduced  would  be  in  some 
sense  an  indication  of  an  improved  position  in  a  very  important  part 
of  our  modem  social  system. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

PHINEAS     DISCUSSED. 

Ladt  Lauba  Eemnedt  beard  two  acconnis  of  her  Mend's  speech, — 
and  both  from  men  who  had  been  present.  Her  husband  was  in  his 
place,  in  accordance  with  his  constant  practice,  and  Lord  Brentford 
had  been  seated,  perhaps  tinfortimately,  in  the  peers'  gallery. 

''  And  yon  think  it  was  a  failure  ?  "  Lady  Laura  said  to  her  husband. 

"It  certainly  was  not  a  success.  There  was  nothing  particular 
about  it.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  it  you  could  hardly  hear." 

After  that  she  got  the  morning  newspapers,  and  turned  with  great 
interest  to  the  report  Phineas  Finn  had  been,  as  it  were,  adopted 
by  her  as  her  own  political  oflfeprrng, — or  at  any  rate  as  her  political 
godchild.  She  had  made  promises  on  his  behalf  to  various  personages 
of  high  political  standing, — to  her  father,  to  Mr.  Monk,  to  the  Duke  of 
St.  Bungay,  and  even  to  Mr.  MOdmay  himself.  She  had  thoroughly 
intended  that  Phineas  Finn  should  be  a  political  success  from  the 
first ;  and,  since  her  marriage,  she  had,  I  think,  been  more  intent 
upon  it  than  before.  Perhaps  there  was  a  feeling  on  her  part  that 
having  wronged  him  in  one  way,  she  would  repay  him  in  another. 
She  had  become  so  eager  for  his  success, — ^for  a  while  scorning  to 
conceal  her  feeling, — ^that  her  husband  had  unconsciously  begun  to 
entertain  a  dislike  to  her  eagerness.  We  know  how  quickly  women 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they 
live ;  and  now,  on  that  very  occasion,  Lady  Laura  perceived  that  her 
husband  did  not  take  in  good  part  her  anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  firicnd. 
She  saw  that  it  was  so  as  she  turned  over  the  newspaper  looking  for 
the  report  of  the  speech.  It  was  given  in  six  lines,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  there  was  an  intimation, — expressed  in  the  shape  of  advice, — ^that 
the  young  orator  had  better  speak  more  slowly  if  he  wished  to  be 
efficacious  either  with  the  House  or  with  the  country. 

'*  He  seems  to  have  been  cheered  a  good  deal,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  All  members  are  cheered  at  their  first  speech,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 

"  I've  no  doubt  he'll  do  well  yet,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  Then  he  turned  to  his  news- 
paper, and  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  it  as  long  as  his  wife  remained 
with  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Lady  Laura  saw  her  father,  and  Miss  Effingham 
was  with  her  at  the  time.    Lord  Brentford  said  something  which 
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indicated  that  he  had  heard  the  debate  on  the  preyioas  evening,  and 
Lady  Laura  instantly  began  to  ask  him  about  Phineas. 

"  The  less  said  the  better,"  was  the  Earl's  reply. 

*^  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  so  bad  as  that  ?  "  asked  Lady  Laura. 

"  It  was  not  very  bad  at  first ; — ^though  indeed  nobody  could  say 
it  was  very  good.  But  he  got  himself  into  a  mess  about  tiie  police 
and  the  magistrates  before  he  had  done,  and  nothing  but  the  kindly 
feeling  always  shown  to  a  first  effort  saved  him  from  being  coughed 
down."  Lady  Lam*a  had  not  a  word  more  to  say  about  Phineas  to 
her  father ;  but,  womanlike,  she  resolved  that  she  would  not  abandon 
him.  How  many  first  failures  in  the  world  have  been  the  precursors 
of  ultimate  success  ?  '^  Mildmay  will  lose  his  bill,"  said  the  Earl, 
sorrowfully.     **  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  doubt  about  that." 

**  And  what  will  you  all  do  ?"  asked  Lady  Laura. 

''  We  must  go  to  the  country,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Earl. 

'^  What's  the  use  ?  You  can't  have  a  more  liberal  House  than  you 
have  now,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  We  may  have  one  less  liberal, — or  rather  less  radical, — ^with 
fewer  men  to  support  Mr.  Tumbull.  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  can 
do.  They  say  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  men  on  our 
side  of  the  House  who  will  either  vote  with  Tumbull  against  us,  or 
will  decline  to  vote  at  all." 

"Every  one  of  them  ought  to  lose  his  seat,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  But  what  can  we  do  ?  How  is  the  Queen's  Government  to  be 
carried  on?"  We  all  know  the  sad  earnestness  which  impressed 
itself  on  the  Earl's  brow  as  he  asked  these  momentous  questions.  ''I 
don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Tumbull  can  form  a  Ministry." 

**  With  Mr.  Daubeny  as  whipper-in,  perhaps  he  might,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  And  will  Mr.  Fion  lose  his  seat  ?"  asked  Violet  Efl&ngham. 

"  Most  probably,"  said  the  Earl.    "  He  only  got  it  by  an  accident." 

"  You  must  find  him  a  seat  somewhere  in  England,"  said  Violet. 

"That  might  be  difficult,"  said  the  Earl,  who  then  left  the  room. 

The  two  women  remained  together  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  they  spoke  again.  Then  Lady  Laura  said  something  about  her 
brother.  "  K  there  be  a  dissolution,  I  hope  Oswald  will  stand  for 
Loughton."  Loughton  was  a  borough  close  to  Saulsby,  in  which,  as 
regai'ded  its  polical  interests.  Lord  Brentford  was  supposed  to  have 
considerable  influence.  To  this  Violet  said  nothing.  "It  is  quite 
time,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  "  that  old  Mr.  Standish  should  give 
way.  He  has  had  the  seat  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  never  done 
anything,  and  he  seldom  goes  to  the  House  now." 

"  He  is  not  your  imde,  is  he  ?" 

"  No ;  he  is  papa's  cousin ;  but  he  is  ever  so  much  older  than  papa  ;-— 
aearly  eighty,  I  believe." 

"  Would  not  that  be  just  the  place  for  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  said  Violet. 
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Then  Lady  Laura  became  very  serious.  ^'  Oswald  would  of  course 
have  a  better  right  to  it  than  anybody  else." 

'*  But  would  Lord  Chiltem  go  into  Parliament  9  I  have  heard  him 
declare  that  he  would  not." 

'<  If  we  could  get  papa  to  ask  him,  I  think  he  would  change  his 
mind,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

There  was.  again  silence  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  Violet 
returned  to  the  original  subject  of  their  conversation.  ''  It  would  be 
a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Finn  should  be  turned  out  into  the  cold. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  I,  for  one,  should  bo  very  sorry." 

**  So  should  I, — and  the  more  so  from  what  Lord  Brentford  says 
about  his  not  speaking  well  last  night.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  very 
much  of  an  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  well.  Mr. 
Tumbull,  I  suppose,  speaks  well ;  and  they  say  that  that  horrid  man, 
Mr.  Bonteen,  can  talk  by  the  hour  together.  I  don't  think  that  it 
shows  a  man  to  be  clever  at  all.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Finn  would  do 
it,  if  he  set  his  mind  to  it,  and  I  shall  think  it  a  great  shame  if  they 
turn  him  out." 

"  It  would  depend  very  much,  I  suppose,  on  Lord  Tulla." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Lord  Tulla,"  said  Violet ;  **  but  I'm 
quite  sure  that  he  might  have  Loughton,  if  we  manage  it  properly. 
Of  course  Lord  Chiltem  should  have  it  if  he  wants  it,  but  I  don't 
think  he  will  stand  in  Mr.  Finn's  way." 

'Tm  afraid  it's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Lady  Laura,  gravely. 
''Papa  thinks  so  much  about  the  borough."  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  both  Lord  Brentford  and  his  daughter  were  thorough 
reformers  I  The  use  of  a  little  borough  of  his  own,  however,  is  a 
convenience  to  a  great  peer. 

.  '*  Those  difficult  things  have  always  to  be  talked  of  for  a  long 
while,  and  then  they  become  easy,"  said  Violet.  '*  I  believe  if  you 
were  to  propose  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  give  all  his  property  to  the 
Church  Missionaries  and  emigrate  to  New  Zealand,  he'd  begin  to  con- 
sider it  seriously  after  a  time." 

"  I  shall  not  try,  at  any  rate." 

"  Because  you  don't  want  to  go  to  New  Zealand ; — ^but  you  might 
try  about  Loughton  for  poor  Mr.  Finn." 

'<  Violet,"  said  Lady  Laura,  afber  a  moment's  pause ; — and  she 
spoke  sharply ;  "  Violet,  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Finn." 

"  That's  just  like  you,  Laura." 

"  I  never  made  such  an  accusation  against  you  beforo^  or  against 
anybody  else  that  I  can  remember.  But  I  do  begin  to  believe  that 
you  are  in  love  with  Mr.  Finn." 

**  Why  shouldn't  I  be  in  love  with  him,  if  Ilike  ?  " 

**  I  say  nothing  about  that ; — only  he  has  not  got  a  penny." 

'*  But  I  have,  my  dear." 
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"  And  I  doubt  ^diether  yoa  have  any  reason  for  snppoang  thai  he 
is  in  love  with  you." 

"  That  would  be  my  affair,  my  dear." 

"  Then  yon  are  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  affinr  also." 

Lady  Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '*  Of  course  it  is ;  and  if 
you  tell  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  of  course  I  will  do  so.  If  you  ask 
me  whether  I  think  it  a  good  match,  of  course  I  must  say  I  do  not." 

''  I  don't  tell  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  I  don't  ask  you  what 
you  think  about  the  match.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  talk  as  much 
about  me  as  you  please ; — but  as  to  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  you  have  no 
business  to  think  an3rthing." 

*^  I  shouldn't  talk  to  anybody  but  yourself." 

''  I  am  growing  to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  people  flay.  Lady 
Baldock  asked  me  the  other  day  whether  I  was  going  to  throw  my- 
self away  on  Mr.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon." 

"  No !  " 

"  Indeed  she  did." 

"  And  what  did  you  answer  ?  " 

*^  I  told  her  that  it  was  not  quite  settled ;  but  that  as  I  had  only 
spoken  to  him  once  during  the  last  two  years,  and  then  for  not  more 
than  half  a  minute,  and  as  I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  knew  him  by 
sight,  and  as  I  had  reason  to  suppose  he  didn't  know  my  name,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two  before  the  thing  came 
off.     Then  she  flounced  out  of  the  room." 

*^  But  what  made  her  ask  about  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  9  " 

"  Somebody  had  been  hoaxing  her.  I  am  begimdng  to  think  that 
Augusta  does  it  for  her  private  amusement.  If  so,  I  shall  thmk  more 
highly  of  my  dear  cousin  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  But,  Laura,  as 
you  have  made  a  similar  accusation  against  me,  and  as  I  cannot  get 
out  of  it  with  you  as  I  do  with  my  aunt,  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  my 
protestation.  I  am  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Fhineas  Finn.  Heaven 
help  me  ; — as  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  am  not  in  love  with  any  one,  and 
never  shall  be."  Lady  Laura  looked  pleased.  ^'Do  you  know,'* 
continued  Violet,  ''that  I  think  I  could  be  in  love  with  Mr.  Phineas 
Finn,  if  I  could  be  in  love  with  anybody."  Then  Lady  Laura  looked 
displeased.  **  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  gentleman,"  continued  Yiolet. 
''  Then  he  is  a  man  of  spirit.  And  then  he  has  not  too  much  spirit ; 
— not  that  kind  of  spirit  which  makes  some  men  think  that  they  are 
the  finest  things  going.  His  manners  are  perfect ; — ^not  Chesteifieldian, 
and  yet  never  offensive.  He  never  browbeats  any  one»  and  never 
toadies  any  one.  He  knows  how  to  live  easily  with  men  of  all  ranks, 
without  any  appearance  of  claiming  a  special  status  for  himsftlf.  If 
he  were  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to-morrow,  I  believe  he 
would  settle  down  into  the  place  of  the  first  subject  in  the  land  with- 
out arrogance,  and  without  false  shame." 
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^  Ton  are  ids  eulogist  with  a  vengeanee/' 

<«  I  am  bis  eulogist;  bat  I  am  not  in  love  with  him.  If  be  were  io 
ask  me  to  be  bis  wife  to-morrow,  I  shonld  be  distressed,  and  sbonld 
refuse  him.  If  he  were  to  marry  my  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  I 
shonld  tell  him  to  kiss  me  and  be  my  brother.  As  io  Mr.  Fhineas 
Finn, — ^those  are  my  sentiments." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  odd." 

"Why  odd?" 

"  Simply  because  mine  are  the  same." 

"  Are  they  the  same  ?  I  once  thought,  Lauray  that  you  did  love 
him ; — that  you  meant  to  be  bis  wife." 

Lady  Laura  sat  for  awhile  without  making  any  reply  to  this.  She 
sat  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and  with  her  fuse  leaning  on  her 
hand, — ^thinking  how  far  it  would  tend  to  her  comfort  if  she  spoke 
in  true  confidence.  Violet  during  the  time  never  todk  her  eyes 
from  her  friend's  face,  but  remained  silent  as  though  waiting  for  an 
answer.  She  had  been  very  explicit  as  to  her  feelings.  Would  Laura 
Kennedy  be  equally  explicit  ?  She  was  too  clever  to  forget  that  such 
plainness  of  speech  would  be,  must  be  more  difficult  to  Lady  Laura  than 
to  herselfl  Lady  Laura  was  a  married  woman ;  but  she  felt  that  her 
friend  would  have  been  wrong  to  search  for  secrets,  unless  she  were 
ready  to  tell  her  own.  It  was  probably  some  such  feeling  which 
made  Lady  Laura  speak  at  last. 

"  So  I  did,  nearly "  said  Lady  Laura ;  "  very  nearly.     You 

told  me  just  now  that  you  had  money,  and  could  therefore  do  as  you 
pleased.     I  had  no  money,  and  could  not  do  as  I  pleased." 

**  And  you  told  me  also  that  I  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he 
cared  for  me." 

**  Did  I  ?  Well ; — ^I .suppose  you  have  no  reason.  Ha  did  care  for 
me.     He  did  love  me." 

"He  told  you  so?" 

"  7es, — ^he  told  me  so." 

"And  how  did  you  answer  him  ?" 

"  I  had  that  very  morning  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  That 
Wius  my  answer." 

''  And  -vdiat  did  he  say  when  you  told  him?" 

"  I  do  not  know.   I  cannot  remember.    But  he  behaved  veay  well." 

"  And  now, — if  he  were  to  love  me,  you  would  gradge  me  his  love  ^ 

"Not  for  that  reason, — ^not  if  I  know  myself.  Qh  nol  I  would 
not  be  so  selfish  as  that" 

"  For  what  reason  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  look  upon  it  as  written  in  heaven  that  yon  are  to  be 
Oswald's  wife." 

"Heaven's  writings  then  are  fidse,"  said  Violet,  getting  up  and 
walking  away. 

In  the  meantime  Phineas  was  very  wretched  at  home.    When  ha 
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reached  his  lodgings  after  leaving  the  House, — ^afier  his  short  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Monk, — ^he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  what 
that  gentleman  had  said  to  him.  For  a  while,  while  he  was  walking, 
there  had  heen  some  comfort  in  Mr.  Monk's  words.  .  Mr.  Monk  had 
much  experience,  and  donhtless  knew  what  he  was  saying, — and  thero 
might  yet  be  hope.  But  all  this  hope  faded  away  when  Phineas  was 
in  his  own  rooms.  There  came  upon  him,  as  he  looked  round  them, 
an  idea  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  an 
impostor,  that  he  w^as  going  about  the  world  under  false  pretences, 
and  that  he  would  never  set  himself  aright,  even  unto  himself,  till  he 
had  gone  through  some  terrible  act  of  humiliation.  He  had  been  a 
cheat  even  to  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  of  the  Banner,  in  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  come  among  them.  He  had  been  a  cheat  to  Lady  Laura, 
in  that  he  had  induced  her  to  think  that  he  was  fit  to  live  with  her. 
He  was  a  cheat  to  Violet  Effingham,  in  assuming  that  he  was  capable 
of  making  himself  agreeable  to  her.  He  was  a  cheat  to  Lord  Chiltem 
when  liding  his  horses,  and  pretending  to  be  a  proper  associate  for  a 
man  of  fortune.  Why, — ^what  was  his  income  ?  What  his  birth  ? 
What  his  proper  position  ?  And  now  he  had  got  the  reward  which 
all  cheats  deserve.  Then  he  went  to  bed,  and  as  he  lay  there,  he 
thought  of  Mary  Flood  Jones.  Had  he  plighted  his  troth  to  Mary, 
and  then  have  worked  like  a  slave  under  Mr.  Low's  auspices, — ^he 
would  not  have  been  a  cheat. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  hardly  been  asleep  when  the  girl  came 
into  his  room  in  the  morning.  '<  Sir,"  said  she,  ^<  there's  that  gentle- 
man there." 

"What  gentleman?" 

"  The  old  gentleman." 

Then  Phineas  knew  that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  in  his  sitting-room,  and 
that  he  would  not  leave  it  till  he  had  seen  the  owner  of  the  room. 
Nay, — ^Phineas  was  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Clarkson  would  come  into  the 
bedroom,  if  he  were  kept  long  waiting.  **Damn  the  old  gentleman," 
fiaid  Phineas  in  his  wrath ; — and  the  maid-servant  heard  him  say  so. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  he  went  out  into  the  sitting-room,  with 
his  slippers  on  and  in  his  dressing-gown.  Suffering  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  an  emergency,  how  is  any  man  to  go  through  the  work 
of  dressing  and  washing  with  proper  exactness  ?  As  to  the  prayers 
which  he  said  on  that  morning,  I  think  that  no  question  should  be 
asked.  He  came  out  with  a  black  cloud  on  his  brow,  and  with  his 
mind  half  made  up  to  kick  Mr.  Clarkson  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Clark- 
son, when  he  saw  him,  moved  his  chin  round  within  his  white  cravat, 
as  was  a  custom  with  him,  and  put  his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  his 
lips,  and  then  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  bad,  Mr.  Finn ;  very  bad  indeed ;  very  bad,  ain't  it  ?" 

**  You  coming  here  in  this  way  at  all  times  in  the  day  is  very  bad," 
said  Phineas. 
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"And  where  would  you  have  me  go  ?  Would  you  liko  to  see  me 
down  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  T' 

*  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Clarkson,  I  don't  want  to  see  you  anjrwhere.  *' 

'*Ah;  yes;  I  daresay  I  And  that's  what  you  call  honest,  being 
a  Parliament  gent!  Yon  had  my  money,  and  then  you  tell  me  you 
don*t  want  to  see  me  any  more  I  '* 

**  I  have  not  had  your  money,"  said  Phineas. 

"  But  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  Mr.  Clarkson,  **  that  I  want  to 
see  you ; — and  shall  go  on  seeing  you  till  the  money  is  paid." 

"  Tve  not  had  any  of  your  money,"  said  Phineas. 

Mr.  Clarkson  again  twitched  his  chin  about  on  the  top  of  his  cravat  and 
smiled.    ''  Mr.  Finn,"  said  he,  showing  the  bill,  **  is  that  your  name  ?  '* 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"  Then  I  want  my  money." 

"I  have  no  money  to  give  you." 

"  Do  be  punctual,  now.  Why  ain*t  you  punctual  ?  I'd  do  anything 
for  you  if  you  were  punctual.  I  would  indeed."  Mr.  Clarkson,  as  he 
said  this,  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  had  been  placed  for  our  hero's 
breakfiEist,  and  cutting  a  slice  ojQf  the  loaf,  began  to  butter  it  with  great 
composure. 

"Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Phineas,  "I  cannot  ask  you  to  breakfast 
here.     I  am  engaged." 

"Til  just  take  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  all  the  same,"  said  Clark- 
son. "  Where  do  you  get  your  butter  ?  Now  I  could  tell  you  a 
woman  who'd  give  it  you  cheaper  and  a  deal  better  than  this.  This 
is  all  lard.     Shall  I  send  her  to  you." 

"  No,"  said  Phineas.  There  was  no  tea  ready,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Clarkson  emptied  the  milk  into  a  cup  and  drank  it.  "After  this," 
said  Phineas,  "  I  must  beg,  Mr.  Clarkson,  that  you  will  never  come  to 
my  room  any  more.    I  shall  not  be  at  home  to  you." 

"  The  lobby  of  the  House  is  the  same  thing  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Clark- 
son. "  They  know  me  there  well.  I  wish  you'd  be  punctual,  and 
then  we'd  be  the  best  of  friends."  After  that  Mr.  Clarkson,  having 
finished  his  bread  and  butter,  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXYHL 

THE   SECOND  BEADING  IS   CABBIED. 

Thx  debate  on  the  bill  was  prolonged  during  the  whole  of  that  weeL 
Lord  Brentford,  who  loved  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  glory  of 
being  a  Minister,  better  even  than  he  loved  his  borough,  had  taken  a 
gloomy  estimate  when  he  spoke  of  twenty-seven  defaulters,  and  of  the 
bill  as  certainly  lost.  Men  who  were  better  able  than  he  to  make 
estimates, — the  Bonteens  and  Fitzgibbons  on  each  side  of  the  House, 
and  above  all,  the  Eatlers  and  Robys,  produced  lists  &om  day  to 
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day  -which  varied  now  by  three  names  in  one  direction,  then  by  two 
in  another,  and  which  fluctuated  at  last  by  units  only.  They  all  con- 
curred in  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  very  near  division.  A  great 
effort  was  made  to  close  the  debate  on  the  Friday,  but  it  failed,  and 
the  full  tide  of  speech  was  carried  on  till  the  following  Monday.  On 
that  morning  Phineas  heard  Mr.  Batler  declare  at  the  chib  tiiat,  as 
far  as  his  judgment  went,  the  division  at  that  moment  was  a  fjEur 
subject  for  a  bet.  "  There  are  two  men  doubtful  in  the  House,'*  said 
Mr.  Batler,  **  and  if  one  votes  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  etiier,  or  if 
neither  vote  at  all,  it  will  be  a  tie."  Mr.  Boby,  however,  the  Miiip 
on  the  other  side,  was  quite  sure  that  one  at  least  of  these,  gentlemen 
would  go  into  his  lobby,  and  that  the  other  wonldnot  go  into  Mr.  Batier's 
lobby.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  town  was  generally  inclined 
to  put  more  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Boby  than  in  that  of 
Mr.  Batler;  and  among  betting  men  there  certainly  was  a  point 
given  by  those  who  backed  the  Conservatives.  The  odds,  however, 
were  lost,  for  on  the  division  the  numbers  in  the  two  Ic^bies  were 
equal,  and  the  Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  was  lost,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  reference  to  any  subsequent  action.  Mr.  Boby  declared 
that  even  Mr.  Mildmay  could  not  go  on  with  nothing  but  the  Speaker's 
vote  to  support  him.  Mr.  Mildmay  had  no  doubt  felt  that  lie  could 
not  go  on  with  his  bill  from  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  Tnmbull  had 
declared  his  opposition ;  but  he  could  not  with  propriety  withdraw  it 
in  deference  to  Mr.  TumbuU^s  opinion. 

During  the  week  Phineas  had  had  his  hands  sufficiently  full.  Twiee 
he  had  gone  to  the  potted  peas  inquiry ;  but  he  had  been  at  the 
office  of  the  People's  Banner  more  often  than  that.  Bunce  had 
been  very  resolute  in  his  determination  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
police  for  false  imprisonment,  even  though  he  spent  every  shilling  of 
his  savings  in  doing  so.  And  when  his  wife,  in  the  presence  of 
Phineas,  begged  that  bygones  might  be  bygones,  reminding  him  that 
spilt  milk  could  not  be  recovered,  he  called  her  a  mean-spirited 
woman.  Then  Mrs.  Bunce  wept  a  flood  of  teaars,  and  told  her 
favourite  lodger  that  for  her  all  comfort  in  this  world  was  over. 
''  Drat  the  reformers,  I  say.  And  I  wish  there  was  no  Parliament ; 
so  I  do.  What's  the  use  of  all  the  voting,  when  it  means  nothing 
but  dry  bread  and  cross  words  ?"  Phineas  by  no  means  encouraged 
his  landlord  in  his  litigious  spirit,  advising  him  rather  to  keep  his 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  leave  the  fighting  of  the  battle  to  the 
columns  of  the  Banner, — which  would  fight  it,  at  any  rate,  with 
economy.  But  Bunce,  though  he  delighted  in  the  Banner,  and 
showed  an  unfortunate  readiness  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide,  would  have  his  action  at  law ; — in  which  resolution  Mr.  Slide 
did,  I  fear,  encourage  him  behind  the  bock  of  his  better  friend, 
Phineas  Finn. 
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Piiineas  went  -wiiih  Bimce  to  Mr.  Low's  chamberfly*— for  Mr.  Low 
had  in  some  way  become  acquainted  with  the  law-stationer's  jouroey- 
man, — and  there  some  very  good  advice  was  given.  <<  Have  you  asked 
yourself  what  ia  your  olgect,  Mr.  Bunee  ?  "  said  Mr.  Low.  Mr.  Bunco 
declared  that  he  had  asked  himself  that  question,  and  had  answered 
it.  Bjs  object  was  redress.  ^^  Li  the  shape  of  compensation  to  your- 
self/' suggested  Mr.  Low.  No ;  Mr.  Bunoe  would  not  admit  that  he 
personally  required  any  compensation.  The  redress  wanted  was 
punishment  to  the  man.  ^^Is  it  for  vengeance?"  asked  Mr.  Low. 
No;  it  was  not  for  vengeance,  Mr.  Bunco  deelared.  '^  It  ought  not  to 
be/'  continued  Mr.  Low ;  ''  because,  though  you  think  that  the  man 
exceeded  in  his  duty,  you  must  feel  that  he  was  doing  so  through  no 
personal  ill-will  to  yourself." 

''  What  I  want  is,  to  have  the  fellows  kept  in  their  proper  places," 
said  Mr.  Bnnce. 

"Exactly; — and  therefore  these  things,  when  they  occur,  are 
mentioned  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament, — and  the  attention  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  is  called  to  them.  Thank  God,  we  don't  have  very 
much  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  England." 

'^  Maybe  we  shall  have  more  if  we  don't  look  to  it,"  said  Bonce 
stoutly. 

"  We  always  are  looking  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Low ; — "  looking  to  it 
very  carefully.  But  I  don't  think  anything  is  to  be  done  in  that  way 
by  indictment  against  a  single  man,  whose  conduct  has  been  already 
approved  by  the  magistrates.  If  yon  want  notoriety,  Mr.  Bunce,  and 
don't  mind  what  you  pay  for  it ;  or  have  got  anybody  else  to  pay  for 
it;  then  indeed '* 

**  There  ain't  nobody  to  pay  for  it,"  said  Bunce,  waxing  angry. 

"  Then  I  certainly  shotild  not  pay  for  it  myself  if  I  were  you," 
said  Mr.  Low. 

But  Bunce  was  not  to  be  counselled  out  of  his  intention.  When 
he  was  out  in  the  square  with  Phineas  he  expressed  great  anger 
against  Mr.  Low.  "  He  don't  know  what  patriotism  means,"  said  the 
law  scrivener.  '<  And  then  he  talks  to  me  about  notoriety  I  It  has 
always  been  the  same  way  with  'em.  If  a  man  shows  a  spark  of  public 
feeling,  it's  all  hambition.  I  don't  want  no  notoriety.  I  wants  to  earn 
my  bread  peaceable,  and  to  be  let  alone  when  I'm  about  my  own  business. 
I  pays  rates  for  the  police  to  look  after  rogues,  not  to  haul  folks  about 
and  lock  'em  up  for  days  and  nights,  who  is  a  doing  what  they  has  a  legal 
right  to  do."  After  that,  Bunce  went  to  his  attorney,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  business  at  the  stationer's  shop,  and  Phineas  visited  the  office 
of  the  People's  Banner.  There  he  wrote  a  leading  article  about  Bunco's 
case,  for  which  he  was  in  due  time  to  be  paid  a  guinea.  After  all,  the 
People's  Banner  might  do  more  for  him  in  this  way  than  ever  would  be 
done  by  Parliament.  Mr.  Slide,  however,  and  another  gentleman  at  the 
Banner  office,  much  older  than  Mr.  Slide,  who  announced  himself  as 
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the  actual  editor,  were  aazions  that  Phineas  should  rid  himself  of  his 
heterodox  political  resolutions  ahout  the  hallot.  It  was  not  that  they 
cared  much  about  his  own  opinions ;  and  when  Phineas  attempted  to 
argue  with  the  editor  on  the  merits  of  the  ballot,  the  editor  put  him 
down  very  shortly.  ''  We  go  in  for  it,  Mr.  flnn,"  he  said.  If  Mr. 
Finn  would  go  in  for  it  too,  the  editor  seemed  to  think  that  Mr.  Finn 
might  make  himself  very  useful  at  the  Banner  office.  Phineas  stoutly 
maintained  that  this  was  impossible, — and  was  therefore  driven  to 
confine  his  articles  in  the  service  of  the  people  to  those  open  subjects 
on  which  his  opinions  agreed  with  those  of  the  People's  Banner.  This 
was  his  second  article,  and  the  editor  seemed  to  think  that,  backward 
as  he  was  about  the  ballot,  he  was  too  useful  an  aid  to  be  thrown 
aside.  A  member  of  Parliament  is  not  now  all  that  he  was  once,  but 
still  there  is  a  prestige  in  the  letters  affixed  to  his  name  which  makes 
him  loom  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  other  men.  Get  into 
Parliament,  if  it  be  but  for  the  borough  of  Loughshane,  and  the 
People's  Banners  aU  round  will  be  glad  of  your  assistance,  as  will  also 
companies  limited  and  unlimited  to  a  very  marvellous  extent.  Phineas 
wrote  his  article  and  promised  to  look  in  again,  and  so  they  went 
on.  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  continued  to  assure  him  that  a  '<  horgan  "  was 
indispensable  to  him,  and  Phineas  began  to  accommodate  his  ears  to 
the  sound  which  had  at  first  been  so  disagreeable.  He  found  that  his 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Slide,  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  getting  into  the 
'Ouse  at  some  future  time.  <'  I  always  look  upon  the  'Ouse  as 
my  oyster,  and  'ere's  my  sword,"  said  Mr.  Slide,  brandishing  an  old 
quill  pen.  ''  And  I  feel  that  if  once  there  I  could  get  along.  I  do 
indeed.  What  is  it  a  man  wants  ?  It's  only  pluck, — ^that  he  shouldn't 
funk  because  a  'undred  other  men  are  looking  at  him."  Then  Phineas 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  a  constituency,  to  which  Mr. 
Slide  replied  that  he  had  no  absolutely  formed  intention.  Many 
boroughs,  however,  would  doubtless  be  set  &ee  firom  aristocratic 
influence  by  the  redistribution  of  seats  which  must  take  place,  as  Mr. 
Slide  declared,  at  any  rate  in  the  next  session.  Then  he  named  the 
borough  of  Loughton  ;  and  Phineas  Finn,  thinking  of  Saulsby,  think- 
ing of  the  Earl,  thinking  of  Lady  Laura,  and  thinking  of  Violet^ 
walked  away  disgusted.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  quiet  town, 
clustering  close  round  the  walls  of  Saulsby,  should  remain  as  it  was, 
than  that  it  should  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  ? 
On  the  last  day  of  the  debate,  at  a  few  moments  before  four  o'clock^ 
Phineas  encountered  another  terrible  misfortune.  He  had  been  at  the 
potted  peas  since  twelve,  and  had  on  this  occasion  targed  two  or 
three  commissariat  officers  very  tightly  with  questions  respecting  cab- 
bages and  potatoes,  and  had  asked  whether  the  officers  on  board  a 
certain  ship  did  not  always  cat  preserved  asparagus  while  the  men 
had  not  even  a  bean.  I  fear  that  he  had  been  put  up  to  this  business 
by  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  and  that  he  made  himself  nasty.     There  was. 
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however,  so  mnch  nastiness  of  the  kind  gomg,  that  his  little  effort 
made  no  great  difference.  The  conservative  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, on  whose  side  of  the  House  the  inquiry  had  originated,  did 
not  scruple  to  lay  all  manner  of  charges  to  officers  whom,  were  they 
themselves  in  power,  they  would  be  boimd  to  support  and  would  sup- 
port with  all  their  energies.  About  a  quarter  before  four  the  members 
of  the  Committee  had  dismissed  their  last  witness  for  the  day,  being 
desirous  of  not  losing  their  chance  of  seats  on  so  important  an 
occasion,  and  hurried  down  into  the  lobby, — so  that  they  might  enter 
the  House  before  prayers.  Phineas  here  was  button-holed  by  Har- 
rington Erie,  who  said  something  to  him  as  to  the  approaching 
division.  They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  House, 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  lobby,  with  a  crowd  of  members  around 
them, — on  a  spot  which,  as  frequenters  know,  is  hallowed  ground,  and 
must  not  be  trodden  by  strangers.  He  was  in  the  act  of  answering 
Erie,  when  he  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  on  tumiag  round,  saw 
Mr.  Clarkson.  ''About  that  little  bill,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  horrible 
man,  turning  his  clun  round  over  his  white  cravat.  "  They  always 
tell  me  at  your  lodgings  that  you  ain't  at  home.*'  By  this  time  a 
policeman  was  explaining  to  Mr.  Clarkson  with  gentle  violence  that  he 
must  not  stand  there, — ^that  he  must  go  aside  into  one  of  the  comers. 
''  I  know  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson,  retreating.  ''Of  course  I  do. 
But  what  is  a  man  to  do  when  a  gent  won't  see  him  at  home  ? " 
Mr.  Clarkson  stood  aside  in  his  comer  quietly,  giving  the  policeman 
no  occasion  for  further  action  against  him  ;  but  in  retreating  he  spoke 
loud,  and  there  was  a  lull  of  voices  around,  and  twenty  members  at 
least  had  heard  what  had  been  said.  Phineas  Finn  no  doubt  had  his 
privilege,  but  Mr.  Clarkson  was  determined  that  the  privilege  should 
avail  him  as  little  as  possible. 

It  was  very  hard.  The  real  offender,  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  peer's  son,  with  a  thousand  a  year  paid  by  the  country,  was  not 
treated  with  this  cmel  persecution.  Phineas  had  in  tmth  never  taken 
a  fartlung  from  any  one  but  his  father ;  and  though  doubtless  he  owed 
something  at  this  moment,  he  had  no  creditor  of  his  own  that  was 
even  angry  with  him.  As  the  world  goes  he  was  a  clear  man, — but 
for  this  debt  of  his  friend  Fitzgibbon.  He  left  Barrington  Erie  in 
the  lobby,  and  hurried  into  the  House,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes.  He 
looked  for  Fitzgibbon  in  his  place,  but  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
not  as  yet  there.  Doubtless  he  would  be  there  for  the  division,  and 
Phineas  resolved  that  he  would  speak  a  bit  of  his  mind  before  he  let 
his  friend  out  of  his  sight. 

There  were  some  great  speechofl  made  on  that  evening.  Mr. 
Gresham  delivered  an  oration  of  which  men  said  that  it  would  be 
known  in  England  as  long  as  there  were  any  words  remaining  of 
English  eloquence.  Li  it  he  taunted  Mr.  Tumbull  with  being  a 
recreant  to  the  people,  of  whom  he  called  himself  so  often  the  champion* 
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Bni  Mr.  TombTill  was  not  in  the  least  moved.  Mr.  Gresham  knew 
well  enough  that  Mr.  TnmbuU  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  words ; — 
bnt  the  words  were  not  the  less  telling  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  Men,  who  heard  it,  said  that  Mr.  Gresham  forgot  himself 
in  that  speech,  forgot  his  party,  forgot  his  strategy,  forgot  his  long- 
drawn  schemes, — even  his  love  of  applause,  and  tiiought  only  of  his 
cause.  Mr.  Daubeny  replied  to  him  with  equal  genius,  and  with 
equal  skill, — ^if  not  with  ^qual  heart.  Mr.  Gresham  had  asked  for  the 
approbation  of  all  present  and  of  all  future  reformers.  Mr.  Daubeny 
denied  him  both, — the  one  because  he  would  not  succeed,  and  the 
other  because  he  would  not  have  deserved  success.  Then  Mr.  Mild- 
may  made  his  reply,  getting  up  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  uttered  & 
prayer, — ^a  futile  prayer, — ^that  this  his  last  work  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  might  be  successful.  His  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  as 
I  have  said  before,  in  obedience  to  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, — 
but  a  majority  such  as  that  was  tantamount  to  a  defeat. 

There  was,  of  course,  on  that  night  no  declaration  as  to  what 
ministers  would  do.  Without  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and  without 
some  further  consideration,  though  each  might  know  that  the  bill 
would  be  withdrawn,  they  could  not  say  in  what  way  they  would  act. 
But  late  as  was  the  hour,  there  were  many  words  on  the  subject 
before  members  were  in  their  beds.  Mr.  Tumbull  and  Mr.  Monk 
left  the  House  together,  and  perhaps  no  two  gentlemen  in  it  had  in 
former  sessions  been  more  in  the  habit  of  walking  home  arm-in-ann 
and  discussing  what  each  had  heard  and  what  each  had  said  in  that 
assembly.  Latterly  these  two  men  had  gone  strangely  asunder  in 
their  paths, — ^very  strangely  for  men  who  had  for  years  walked  so 
closely  together.  And  this  separation  had  been  marked  by  violent 
words  spoken  against  each  other, — ^by  violent  words,  at  least,  spoken 
against  him  in  office  by  the  one  who  had  never  contaminated  his 
hands  by  the  Queen's  slulling.  And  yet,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
they  were  able  to  walk  away  from  the  House  arm-in-ann,  and  did  not 
fly  at  each  other's  throat  by  the  way. 

'*  Singular  enough,  is  it  not,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull,  ''  that  the  thing 
should  have  been  so  close  ?  " 

'<  Yery  odd,"  said  Mr.  Monk ;  **  but  men  have  said  that  it  would  be 
so  all  the  week." 

"  Gresham  was  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull. 

«  Yery  fine,  indeed.     I  never  have  heard  anything  like  it  before." 

"  Daubeny  was  very  powerful  too,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull. 

''  Yes ; — ^no  doubt.  The  occasion  was  great,  and  he  answered  to 
the  spur.    But  Gresham's  was  the  speech  of  the  debate." 

**  Well ; — ^yes ;  perhaps  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull,  who  was  think- 
ing of  his  own  flight  the  other  night,  and  who  among  his  special 
friends  had  been  much  praised  for  what  he  had  then  done.  Bnt  of 
course  he  made  no  allusion  to  his  own  doings, — or  to  those  of  Mr. 
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Monk.  In  this  way  they  conversed  for  some  twenty  minutes,  till 
they  parted ;  but  neither  of  them  interrogated  the  otibier  as  to  what 
either  might  be  called  upon  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  division 
which  had  just  been  effected.  They  might  still  be  intimate  friends, 
but  the  days  of  confidence  between  them  were  passed. 

Phineas  had  seen  Lanrence  Fitzgibbon  enter  the  Honse, — which  he 
did  qnite  late  in  the  night,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  division*  No 
doubt  he  had  dined  in  the  House,  and  had  been  all  the  evening  in  the 
library ,--or  in  the  smoking-room.  When  Mr.  Mildmay  was  on  his 
legs  making  his  reply,  Fitzgibbon  had  sauntered  in,  not  choosing  to 
wait  till  he  might  be  rang  up  by  the  bell  at  the  last  moment.  Phineas 
was  near  him  as  they  passed  by  the  tellers,  near  him  in  the  lobby, 
and  near  him  again  as  they  all  passed  back  into  the  House.  But  at 
the  last  moment  he  thought  that  he  would  miss  his  prey.  In  the 
<:rowd  as  they  leffc  the  House  he  fiuled  to  get  his  hand  upon  his 
friend's  shoulder.  But  he  hurried  down  the  members'  passage,  and 
just  at  the  gate  leading  out  into  Westminster  Hall  he  overtook  Fitz- 
gibbon walking  arm-in-ann  with  Barrington  Erie. 

''  Laurence,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of  his  countryman  with  a  decided 
grasp,  ''  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  if  you  please." 

'*  Speak  away,"  said  Laurence.  Then  Phineas,  looking  up  into  his 
face,  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been — ^what  the  world  calls,  dining. 

Phineas  remembered  at  the  moment  that  Barrington  Erie  had  been 
close  to  him  when  the  odious  money-lender  had  touched  his  ann  and 
made  his  inquiry  about  that  "  little  bill."  He  much  wished  to  make 
Erie  understand  that  the  debt  was  not  his  own, — ^that  he  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  usurers  in  reference  to  his  own  concerns.  But  there  was 
a  feeling  within  him  that  he  still, — even  still, — owed  something  to  his 
friendship  to  Fitzgibbon.  '*  Just  give  me  your  arm,  and  come  on  with 
me  for  a  minute,"  said  Phineas.     '<  Erie  will  excuse  us." 

*^  Oh,  blazes ! "  said  Laurence,  ''  what  is  it  you're  after  ?  I  ain't 
good  at  private  conferences  at  three  in  the  morning.  We're  all  out, 
and  isn't  that  enough  for  ye." 

''  I  have  been  dreadfully  annoyed  to-night,"  said  Phineas,  ''and  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  about  it." 

■ ''  Bedad,  Finn,  my  boy,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  are 
annoyed ;— -eh,  Barrington  ?" 

Pldneas  perceived  clearly  that  though  Fitzgibbon  had  been  dining, 
there  was  as  much  of  cunning  in  all  this  as  of  wine,  and  he  wag 
determined  not  to  submit  to  such  unlimited  ill-usage.  '^  My  annoy- 
ance comes  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Olarkson,  who  had  the  impudence 
to  address  me  in  tiie  lobby  of  the  House." 

**  And  serve  you  right,  too,  Finn,  my  boy.  Why  the  devil  did  you 
sport  your  oak  to  him  ?  He  has  told  me  all  about  it.  There  ain't  such 
a  patient  litt}e  fellow  as  Olarkson  anywhere,  if  you'll  only  let  him 
have  his  own  way.    He'll  look  in,  as  he  calls  it,  three  times  a  week 
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for  a  whole  season,  and  do  nothing  further.  Of  course  he  don't  like 
to  be  locked  oat." 

**  Is  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  police  interfered  in  the 
lobby  ?"  Erlo  inquired. 

*^  A  confounded  bill  discounter  to  whom  our  friend  here  has  intro- 
duced me, — ^for  his  own  purposes,"  said  Phineas. 

"A  very  gentleman-like  fellow,"  said  Laurence.  "Barrington 
knows  him,  I  daresay.  Look  here,  Finn,  my  boy,  take  my  advice. 
Ask  him  to  breakfast,  and  let  him  understand  that  the  house  will 
always  be  open  to  him."  After  this  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  and  Bar- 
rington  Erie  got  into  a  cab  together,  and  were  driven  away. 


CHAPTER  XXrX. 

A     CABINET    MEETING. 

And  now  will  the  Muses  assist  me  while  I  sing  an  altogether  new 
song  ?  On  the  Tuesday  the  Cabinet  met  at  the  First  Lord's  official 
residence  in  Downing  Street,  and  I  will  attempt  to  describe  what, 
according  to  the  bewildered  brain  of  a  poor  fictionist,  was  said  or 
might  have  been  said,  what  was  done  or  might  have  been  done,  on  so 
august  an  occasion. 

The  poor  fictionisi  very  frequently  finds  himself  to  have  been 
wrong  in  his  description  of  things  in  general,  and  is  told  so  roughly 
by  the  critics,  and  tenderly  by  the  friends  of  his  bosom.  He  is  moved 
to  tell  of  things  of  which  he  omits  to  learn  the  nature  before  he  tells 
of  them, — as  should  be  done  by  a  strictly  honest  fictionist.  He  catches 
salmon  in  October ;  or  shoots  his  partridges  in  March.  His  dahlias 
bloom  in  June,  and  his  birds  sing  in  the  autumn.  He  opens  the 
opera-houses  before  Easter,  and  makes  Parliament  sit  on  a  Wednes- 
day evening.  And  then  those  terrible  meshes  of  the  Law  I  How  is 
a  fictionist,  in  these  excited  days,  to  create  the  needed  biting  interest 
without  legal  difficulties ;  and  how  again  is  he  to  steer  his  litUe  bark 
clear  of  so  many  rocks, — ^when  the  rocks  and  the  shoals  have  been 
purposely  arranged  to  make  the  taking  of  a  pilot  on  board  a  necessity  ? 
As  to  those  law  meshes,  a  benevolent  pilot  will,  indeed,  now  and 
again  give  a*  poor  fictionist  a  helping  hand, — not  used,  however, 
generally,  with  much  discretion.  But  from  whom  is  any  assistance  to 
come  in  the  august  matter  of  a  Cabinet  Assembly  ?  There  can  be  no 
such  assistance.  No  man  can  tell  aught  but  they  who  will  tell 
nothing.  But  then,  again,  there  is  this  safety,  that  let  the  story  be 
ever  so  mistold, — let  the  fiction  be  ever  so  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  no  critic  short  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  himself  can  convict  tho 
narrator  of  error. 

It  was  a  large  dingy  room,  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  con- 
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taming  a  dark  polished  mahogany  dinner- tahle,  on  very  heavy  carved 
legs,  which  an  old  messenger  was  preparing  at  two  o^clock  in  the  day 
for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  table  would  have  been 
large  enough  for  fourteen  guests,  and  along  the  side  further  from  the 
fire  there  were  placed  some  six  heavy  chairs,  good  comfortable  chairs, 
stuffed  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  seat, — ^but  on  the  side  nearer  to  the 
fire  the  chairs  were  placed  irregularly ;  and  there  were  four  armchairs, 
— ^two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other.  There  were  four  windows 
to  the  room,  which  looked  on  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  curtains  of 
the  windows  were  dark  and  heavy, — as  became  the  gravity  of  the 
purposes  to  which  that  chamber  was  appropriated.  In  old  days  it 
had  been  the  dining-room  of  one  Prime  Minister  after  another.  To 
Pitt  it  had  been  the  abode  of  his  own  familiar  prandial  Penates,  and 
Lord  Liverpool  had  been  dull  there  among  his  dull  friends  for  long 
year  after  year.  The  Ministers  of  the  present  day  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  live  in  private  homes,  and,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  carry 
their  Cabinets  with  them.  But,  under  Mr.  Mildmay's  rule,  the 
meetings  were  generally  held  in  the  old  room  at  the  official  residence. 
Thrice  did  the  aged  messenger  move  each  armchair,  now  a  little  this 
way  and  now  a  little  that,  and  then  look  at  them  as  though  something 
of  the  tendency  of  the  coming  meeting  might  depend  on  the  comfort 
of  its  leading  members.  If  Mr.  Mildmay  should  find  himself  to  be 
quite  comfortable,  so  that  he  could  hear  what  was  said  without  a 
struggle  to  his  ear,  and  see  his  colleagues*  faces  clearly,  and  feel  the 
fire  without  burning  his  shins,  it  might  be  possible  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  resigning.  If  this  were  so,  how  important  was  the  work 
now  confided  to  the  hands  of  that  aged  messenger!  When  his 
anxious  eyes  had  glanced  round  the  room  some  half  a  dozen  times, 
when  he  had  touched  each  curtain,  laid  his  hand  upon  every  chair, 
smd  dusted  certain  papers  which  lay  upon  a  side-table, — ^and  which 
had  been  lying  there  for  two  years,  and  at  which  no  one  ever  looked 
or  would  look, — he  gently  crept  away  and  ensconced  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  chamber.  ,  For  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  attempt  of  a  rash  intruder  on  those  secret  counsels. 

Very  shortly  there  was  heard  the  ring  of  various  voices  in  the 
passages, — ^the  voices  of  men  speaking  pleasantly,  the  voices  of 
men  with  whom  it  seemed,  from  their  tone,  that  things  were  doing 
well  in  the  world.  And  then  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  gentlemen 
entered  the  room.  At  first  sight  they  seemed  to  be  as  ordinary  gen- 
tlemen as  you  shall  meet  anywhere  about  Pall  Mall  on  an  afternoon* 
There  was  nothing  about  their  outward  appearance  of  the  august 
wiggery  of  state  craft,  nothing  of  the  ponderous  dignity  of  minis- 
terial position.  That  little  man  in  the  square-cut  coat, — ^we  may 
almost  call  it  a  shooting-coat, — swinging  an  umbrella  and  wearing 
no  gloves,  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Lord  Chancellor, — ^Lord 
Weazeling, — ^who  made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds   as  Attorney- 
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General,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  lawyer  of  his  age.  He  is 
fifty,  but  he  looks  to  be  hardly  over  forty,  and  one  might  take  him  to 
be,  from  his  appearance, — perhaps  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  well-to- 
do,  and  popular  among  his  brother-clerks.  Immediately  with  him 
18  Sir  Harry  Coldfoot,  also  a  lawyer  by  profession,  though  he  haa 
never  practised.  He  has  been  in  the  House  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  is  now  at  the  Home  Office.  He  is  a  stout,  healthy,  grey-haired 
gentleman,  who  certainly  does  not  wear  the  cares  of  office  on  his 
face.  Perhaps,  however,  no  minister  gets  more  bullied  than  he  by 
the  press,  and  men  say  that  he  will  be  very  willing  to  give  up  to  some 
political  enemy  the  control  of  the  police,  and  the  onerous  duty  of 
judging  in  all  criminal  appeals.  Behind  these  come  our  friend  Hr. 
Monk,  young  Lord  Cantrip  from  the  colonies  next  door,  than  whom 
no  smarter  young  peer  now  does  honour  to  our  hereditary  legislature^ 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. Why  Sir  Marmaduke  has  always  been  placed  in  Mr.  Mildmay'ft 
Cabinets  nobody  ever  knew.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  he  has 
nothing  to  do, — ^and  were  there  anything,  he  would  not  do  it.  He 
rarely  speaks  in  the  House,  and  then  does  not  speak  well.  He  is  a 
handsome  man,  or  would  be  but  for  an  assumption  of  grandeur  in  the 
carriage  of  his  eyes,  giving  to  his  face  a  character  of  pomposity  which 
he  himself  well  deserves.  He  was  in  the  Guards  when  young,  and 
has  been  in  Parliament  since  he  ceased  to  be  young.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Mildmay  has  found  something  in  him,  for  he  has 
been  included  in  three  successive  liberal  Cabinets.  He  has  probably 
the  virtue  of  being  true  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  of  being  duly  submissive 
to  one  whom  he  recognises  as  his  superior. 

Within  two  minutes  afterwards  the  Duke  followed,  with  Plantagenei 
Palliser.  The  Duke,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  Duke  of  St. 
Bungay,  the  very  front  and  head  of  the  aristocratic  old  Whigs  of  the 
country, — a  man  who  has  been  thrice  spoken  of  as  Prime  Minister^ 
and  who  really  might  have  filled  the  office  had  he  not  known  himself 
to  be  unfit  for  it'.  The  Duke  has  been  consulted  as  to  the  making  of 
Cabinets  for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  and  is  even  now  not  an  old 
man  in  appearance ; — a  frissy,  popular,  clever,  conscientious  man,  whose 
digestion  has  been  too  good  to  make  politics  a  burden  to  him,  bui 
who  has  thought  seriously  about  his  country,  and  is  one  who  will  be 
sure  to  leave  memoirs  behind  him.  He  was  bom  in  the  semi-puiple 
of  ministerial  infiuences,  and  men  say  of  him  that  he  is  honester  thaii 
his  uncle,  who  was  Canning's  friend,  but  not  so  great  a  man  as  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  Fox  once  quarrelled,  and  whom  Burke  loved* 
Plantagenet  Palliser,  himself  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  was  the  young 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  whom  some  statesmen  thought  much 
as  the  rising  star  of  the  age.  If  industry,  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  a 
certain  clearness  of  intellect  may  prevail,  Planty  Pall,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  may  become  a  great  Minister. 
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Then  came  'ViscoTint  Thrift  by  himself, — the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, with  the  whole  weight  of  a  new  iron-clad  fleet  npon  his  shoulders. 
He  has  undertaken  the  Herculean  task  of  cleansing  the  dockyards, — and 
with  it  the  lesser  work  of  keeping  afloat  a  navy  that  may  be  esteemed 
by  his  countrymen  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  And  he  thinks  that  he 
will  do  both,  if  only  Mr.  Mildmay  will  not  resign ; — an  industrious, 
honest,  self-denying  nobleman,  who  works  without  ceasing  from 
mom  to  night,  and  who  hopes  to  rise  in  time  to  high  things, — ^to  the 
translating  of  Homer,  perhaps,  and  the  wearing  of  the  Garter. 

Close  behind  him  there  was  a  ruck  of  Ministers,  with  the  much 
honoured  grey-haired  old  Premier  in  the  midst  of  them.  There  was 
Mr.  Gresham,  the  Foreign  Minister,  said  to  be  the  greatest  orator  in 
Europe,  on  whose  shoulders  it  was  thought  that  the  mantle  of  Mr. 
Mildmay  would  fell, — to  be  worn,  however,  quite  otherwise  than  Mr. 
Mildmay  had  worn  it.  For  Mr.  Gresham  is  a  man  with  no  feelings 
for  the  past,  void  of  historical  association,  hardly  with  memories, — 
living  altogether  for  the  future  which  he  is  anxious  to  fashion  anew 
out  of  the  vigour  of  his  own  brain.  Whereas,  with  Mr.  Mildmay, 
even  his  love  of  reform  is  an  inherited  passion  for  an  old  world 
Liberalism.  And  there  was  with  them  Mr.  Legge  Wilson,  the 
brother  of  a  peer.  Secretary  at  War,  a  great  scholar  and  a  poHshed 
gentleman,  very  proud  of  his  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but 
eonscious  that  he  has  hardly  earned  it  by  political  work.  And  Lord 
Plinlimmon  is  with  them,  the  Comptroller  of  Lidia, — of  all  working 
lords  the  most  jaunty,  the  most  pleasant,  and  the  most  popular,  very 
good  at  t^ing  chairs  at  dinners,  and  making  becoming  speeches  at 
the  shortest  notice,  a  man  apparently  very  free  and  open  in  his  ways 
of  life, — but  cautious  enough  in  truth  as  to  every  step,  knowing  well 
how  hard  it  is  to  climb  and  how  easy  to  fall.  Mi.  Mildmay  entered 
the  room  leaning  on  Lord  Plinlimmon's  arm,  and  when  he  made  his 
way  up  among  the  armchairs  upon  the  rug  before  the  Are,  the  others 
clustered  around  him  with  cheering  looks  and  kindly  questions. 
Then  came  the  Privy  Seal,  our  old  friend  Lord  Brentford,  last, — and  I 
would  say  least,  but  that  the  words  of  no  councillor  could  go  for  less 
in  such  an  assemblage  than  will  those  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecomboi 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Mildmay  was  soon  seated  in  one  of  the  armchairs,  while  Lord 
Plinlimmon  leaned  against  the  table  close  at  his  elbow.  Mr.  Gresham 
stood  upright  at  the  comer  of  the  chimney-piece  furthest  from  Mr. 
Mildmay,  and  Mr.  Palliser  at  that  nearest  to  him.  The  Duke  took 
the  armchair  close  at  Mr.  Mildmay*s  left  hand.  Lord  Plinlimmon 
was,  as  I  have  said,  leaning  against  Hie  table,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  next  to  him,  sat  upon  it.  Yiscount  Thrift  and  Mr.  Monk 
occupied  chairs  on  the  further  side  of  the  table,  near  to  Mr.  Mildmay*s 
end,  and  Mr.  Legge  Wilson  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
thus  joining  them  as  it  were  into  a  body.     The  Home  Secretary  stood 
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before  the  Lord  Chancellor  screening  him  from  the  fire,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  after  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  as  though  in 
doubt,  took  one  of  the  vacant  armchairs.  The  young  lord  from  the 
Colonies  stood  a  little  behind  the  shoulders  of  his  great  friend  from 
the  Foreign  Oifice ;  and  the  Privy  Seal,  after  moving  about  for  a  while 
uneasily,  took  a  chair  behind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  One  arm- 
chair was  thus  left  vacant,  but  there  was  no  other  comer. 

'^It  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought  it  would  be,"  said  the  Duke, 
speaMng  aloud,  but  nevertheless  addressing  himself  specially  to  his 
chief. 

'*  It  was  bad  enough,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  laughing. 

*'  Bad  enough  indeed,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke  Morecombe,  without 
any  laughter. 

"  And  such  a  good  bill  lost,"  said  Lord  Plinlimmon.  "  The  worst 
of  these  failures  is,  that  the  same  identical  bill  can  never  be  brought 
in  again." 

"  So  that  if  the  lost  bill  was  best,  the  bill  that  will  not  be  lost  can 
only  be  second  best,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

**I  certainly  did  think  that  after  the  debate  before  Easter  we 
should  not  have  come  to  shipwreck  about  the  ballot,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may. 

**  It  was  brewing  for  us  all  along,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  who  then 
with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  and  a  pressure  of  his  lips  withheld  words 
which  he  was  nearly  uttering,  and  which  would  not,  probably,  have 
been  complimentary  to  Mr.  TumbuU..  As  it  was,  he  turned  half 
round  and  said  something  to  Lord  Cantrip  which  was  not  audible  to 
any  one  else  in  the  room.  It  was  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  Mr. 
Turnbull's  name  was  not  once  mentioned  aloud  at  that  meeting. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  brewing  all  along,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke  More- 
combe gravely. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  we  must  take  it  as  we  get  it,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  still  smiling.  **  And  now  we  must  consider  what  we  shall  do  at 
once."  Then  he  paused  as  though  expecting .  that  counsel  would 
come  to  him  first  from  one  colleague  and  then  from  another.  But  no 
such  counsel  came,  and  probably  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not  in  the  least 
expect  that  it  would  come. 

"  We  cannot  stay  where  we  are,  of  course,"  said  the  Duke.  The 
Duke  was  privileged  to  say  as  much  as  that.  But  though  every  man 
in  the  room  knew  that  it  must  be  so,  no  one  but  the  Duke  would  have 
said  it,  before  Mr.  Mildmay  had  spoken  plainly  himself.- 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay;  "I  suppose  that  we  can  hardly  stay 
where  we  are.  Probably  none  of  us  wish  it,  gentlemen."  Then  he 
looked  round  upon  his  colleagues,  and  there  came  a  sort  of  an  assent, 
though  there  were  no  spoken  words.  The  sound  from  Sir  Marmaduke 
Morecombe  was  louder  than  that  from  the  others ; — ^but  yet  from 
him  it  was  no  more  than  an  attesting  grunt.     "  We  have  two  things 
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to  consider/'  continued  Mr.  Mildmay, — ^and  though  he  spoke  in  a  very 
low  voice,  every  word  was  heard  by  all  present, — "two  things  chiefly, 
that  is ;  the  work  of  the  country  and  the  Queen's  comfort.  I  propose 
to  see  her  Majesty  this  afternoon  at  five, — ^that  is,  in  something  less 
than  two  hours*  time,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House  by 
seven  what  has  taken  place  between  her  Majesty  and  me.  My  friend, 
his  Grace,  will  do  as  much  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  you  agree  with 
me,  gentlemen,  I  will  explain  to  the  Queen  that  it  is  not  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  we  should  retain  our  places,  and  I  will 
place  your  resignations  and  my  own  in  her  Majesty's  hands." 

**  You  will  advise  her  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  De  Terrier,"  said 
Mr.  Gresham. 

"  Certainly ; — ^there  will  be  no  other  course  open  to  me." 

"  Or  to  her,''  said  Mr.  Gresham.  To  this  remark  from  the  rising 
Minister  of  the  day,  no  word  of  reply  was  made  ;  but  of  those  present 
in  the  room  three  or  four  of  the  most  experienced  servants  of  the 
Crown  felt  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  imprudent.  The  Duke,  who 
had  ever  been  afraid  of  Mr.  Gresham,  told  Mr.  PaUiser  afterwards 
that  such  an  observation  should  not  have  been  made ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Coldfoot  pondered  upon  it  uneasily,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Morocombe 
asked  Mr.  Mildmay  what  he  thought  about  it.  <<  Times  change  so 
much,  and  with  the  times  the  feelings  of  men,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay. 
But  I  doubt  whether  Sir  Marmaduke  quite  understood  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two  after  Mr. 
Gresham  had  spoken,  and  then  Mr.  Mildmay  again  addressed  his 
friends.  "  Of  course  it  may  be  possible  that  my  Lord  De  Terrier  may 
foresee  difficulties,  or  may  find  difficulties  which  will  oblige  him,  either 
at  once,  or  after  an  attempt  has  been  made,  to  decline  the  task  which 
her  Majesty  will  probably  commit  to  him.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  know 
that  the  arrangement  of  a  government  is  not  the  most  easy  task  in  the 
world ;  and  that  it  is  not  made  the  more  easy  by  an  absence  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

''  He  would  dissolve,  I  presume,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  I  should  say  so,"  continued  Mr.  Mildmay.  "  But  it  may  not  im- 
probably come  to  pass  that  her  Majesty  will  feel  herself  pbliged  to 
send  again  for  some  one  or  two  of  us,  that  we  may  tender^  to  her 
Majesty  the  advice  which  we  owe  to  her ; — ^for  me,  for  instance,  or 
for  my  Mend  the  Duke.  Li  such  a  matter  she  would  be  much  guided 
probably  by  what  Lord  De  Terrier  might  have  suggested  to  her. 
Should  this  be  so,  and  should  I  be  consulted,  my  present  feeling  is 
that  we  should  resume  our  offices  so  that  the  nepessary  business  of 
the  session  should  be  completed,  and  that  we  should  then  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  thus  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  country.  In  such 
case,  however,  we  should  of  course  meet  again." 

'<  I  quite  think  that  the  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Mildmay  will  be 
the  best,"  said  the  Duke,  who  had  no  doubt  already  discussed  the 
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matter  with  his  firiend  the  Prime  Minister  in  private.  No  one  else 
Baid  a  word  either  of  argument  or  disagreement,  and  the  Cabinet 
Ooimcil  was  broken  np.  The  old  messenger,  who  had  been  asleep  in 
his  chair,  stood  np  and  bowed  as  the  Ministers  walked  by  him,  and 
then  went  in  and  rearranged  the  chairs. 

**  He  has  as  much  idea  of  giving  np  as  yon  or  I  have,"  said  Lord 
Cantrip  to  his  friend  Mr.  Gresham,  as  they  walked  arm-in-arm  toge* 
ther  from  the  Treasury  Chambers  across  St.  James's  Park  towards 
the  clnbs. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  right,*'  said  ])&.  Gresham. 

''  Do  you  mean  for  himself  or  for  the  country  ? "  asked  Lord 
Cantrip. 

**  ¥oT  his  future  fame.  They  who  have  abdicated  and  have  clung  to 
their  abdication  have  always  lost  by  it.  Cincinnatus  was  brought  back 
again,  and  Charles  Y.  is  felt  to  have  been  foolish.  The  peaches  of 
retired  ministers  of  which  we  hear  so  often  have  generally  been  culti- 
vated in  a  constrained  seclusion  ; — or  at  least  the  world  so  believes." 
They  were  talking  probably  of  Mr.  MUdmay,  as  to  whom  some  of  his 
colleagues  had  thought  it  probable,  knowing  that  he  would  now 
resign,  that  he  would  have  to-day  declared  his  intention  of  laying 
aside  ^r  ever  the  cares  of  office. 

Mr.  Monk  walked  home  alone,  and  as  he  went  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  heart,  which  made  him  ask 
himself  whether  Mr.  Tumbull  might  not  have  been  right  in  rebuking 
him  for  joining  the  Government.  But  this,  I  think,  was  in  no  way 
due  to  Mr.  SiGldmay's  resignation,  but  rather  to  a  conviction  on  Mr. 
Monk's  part  that  he  had  contributed  but  little  to  his  country's  welfiEire 
by  sitting  in  Mr.  Mildmay's  Cabinet. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

UB.  eennedt'b  luox, 

Apter  the  holding  of  that  Cabinet  Council  of  which  the  author  has 
dared  to  attempt  a  slight  sketch  in  the  last  chapter,  there  were  various 
vists  made  to  the  Queen,  first  by  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  then  by  Lord  De 
Terrier,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Mildmay  and  the  Duke  together,  and  then 
again  by  Lord  De  Terrier ;  and  there  were  various  explanations  made  to 
Parliament  in  each  House,  and  rivals  were  very  courteous  to  each  other, 
promising  assistance ; — ^and  at  the  end  of  it  the  old  men  held  their 
seats.  The  only  change  made  was  effected  by  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Morecombe,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  b>  the 
selection  of — Mr.  Kennedy  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Kennedy  during  the  late  debate  had  made  one  of  those  speeches, 
few  and  far  between,  by  which  he  had  created  for  himself  a  Parlia- 
mentary reputation ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  men  expressed  their  great 
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gnrprise,  and  no  one  could  qnite  understand  why  Mr.  Kennedy  bad 
been  made  a  Cabinet  MiniBter. 

'<  It  is  impossible  to  say  wbetber  be  is  pleased  or  not,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  speaking  of  bim  to  Fhineas.     '*  I  am  pleased,  of  course." 

'<  His  ambition  must  be  gratified,*'  said  Pbineas. 

"  It  would  be,  if  be  bad  any,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

''  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  lacking  ambition." 

*'  It  is  bard  to  say.  Tbere  are  men  wbo  by  no  means  wear  their 
bearts  upon  tbeir  sleeves,  and  my  husband  is  one  of  them.  He  told 
me  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  refuse,  and  that  was  all 
be  said  to  me  about  it." 

The  old  men  held  tbeir  seats,  but  they  did  so  as  it  were  only  upon 
further  trial.  Mr.  Mlldmay  took  the  course  which  he  had  indicated 
to  his  colleagues  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  Before  all  the  explanations 
and  joumeyings  were  completed,  April  was  over,  and  the  much- 
needed  Whitsuntide  holidays  were  coming  on.  But  little  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  session  had  been  done ;  and,  as  Mr.  Mildmay 
told  the  House  more  than  once,  the  country  would  suffer  were  the 
Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  old 
Ministers  would  go  on  with  the  business  of  the  country.  Lord  Be 
Terrier  with  his  followers  having  declined  to  take  affairs  into  tbeir 
bands ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  should  be  made  as 
short  as  possible,  writs  should  be  issued  for  new  elections.  This  was 
Mr.  Mildmay*s  programme,  and  it  was  one  of  which  no  one  dared  to 
complain  very  loudly. 

Mr.  Tumbull,  indeed,  did  speak  a  word  of  caution.  He  told  Mr. 
Mildmay  that  be  had  lost  his  bill,  good  in  other  respects,  because  be 
bad  refused  to  introduce  the  ballot  into  his  measure.  Let  him  pro- 
mise to  be  wiser  for  the  future,  and  to  obey  the  manifested  wishes  of 
the  country,  and  then  aU  would  be  well  with  him.  In  answer  to  this, 
Mr.  Mildmay  declared  that  to  the  best  of  bis  power  of  reading  the 
country,  his  countrymen  had  manifested  no  such  wish ;  and  that  if 
they  did  so,  if  by  the  fresh  election  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
ballot  was  in  truth  desired,  be  would  at  once  leave  the  execution  of 
tbeir  wishes  to  abler  and  younger  bands.  Mr.  Tumbull  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Ministers*  answers,  and  said  that  the 
coming  election  would  show  whether  ho  or  Mr.  Mildmay  were  right. 

Many  men,  and  among  them  some  of  his  colleagues,  thought  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  had  been  imprudent.  **  No  man  ought  ever  to  pledge 
himself  to  anything,"  said  Sir  Henry  Coldfoot  to  the  Duke ; — "  that 
is,  to  anything  unnecessary.'*  The  Duke,  wbo  was  very  true  to  Mr. 
Mildmay,  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  even  be  thought  that  bis  old 
friend  had  been  betrayed  into  a  promise  too  rapidly.  But  the  pledge 
was  given,  and  some  people  already  began  to  make  much  of  it.  There 
appeared  leader  after  leader  in  the  People's  Banner  urging  the  con- 
stituencies to  take  advantage  of  the  Prime  Minister's  words,  and  to 
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show  clearly  at  the  hustings  that  they  desired  the  ballot.  "  You  had 
better  come  over  to  us,  Mr.  Finn  ;  you  had  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Slide. 
"  Now's  the  time  to  do  it,  and  show  yourself  a  people's  friend.  You'll 
have  to  do  it  sooner  or  later, — ^whether  or  no.  Come  to  us,  and  we'll 
be  your  horgan." 

But  in  those  days  Phineas  was  something  less  in  love  with  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide  than  he  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  great  debate,  for  ho 
was  becoming  more  and  more  closely  connected  with  people  who  in 
iheir  ways  of  living  and  modes  of  expression  were  very  unlike  Mr. 
SHde.  This  advice  was  given  to  him  about  the  end  of  May,  and  at 
that  time  Lord  Chiltem  was  living  with  him  in  the  lodgings  in  Great 
Marlborough  Street.  Miss  Pouncefoot  had  temporarily  vacated  her 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  Lord  with  the  broken  bones  had 
condescended  to  occupy  them.  **  I  don't  know  that  I  like  having  a 
Lord,"  Bunce  had  said  to  his  wife.  **  It'll  soon  come  to  you  not  liking 
anybody  decent  anywhere,"  Mrs.  Bunce  had  replied  ;  *'  but  I  shan't 
ask  any  questions  about  it.  When  you're  wasting  so  much  time  and 
money  at  your  dirty  law  proceedings,  it's  well  that  somebody  should 
earn  something  at  home." 

There  had  been  many  discussions  about  the  bringing  of  Lord 
Chiltem  up*  to  London,  in  all  of  which  Phineas  had  been  concerned. 
Lord  Brentford  had  thought  that  his  son  had  better  remain  down  at 
the  Willingford  Bull ;  and  although  he  said  that  the  rooms  were  at 
his  son's  disposal  should  Lord  Chiltem  choose  to  come  to  London, 
still  he  said  it  in  such  a  way  that  Phineas,  who  went  down  to  Wil- 
lingford, could  not  tell  his  friend  that  he  would  be  made  welcome  in 
Portman  Square.  **  I  think  I  shall  leave  those  diggings  altogether," 
Lord  Chiltem  said  to  him.  "  My  father  annoys  me  by  everything  he 
says  and  does,  and  I  annoy  him  by  sa3ring  and  doing  nothing." 
Then  there  came  an  invitation  to  him  from  Lady  Laura  and  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Would  he  come  to  Grosvenor  Place  ?  Lady  Laura 
pressed  this  very  much,  though  in  truth  Mr.  Kennedy  had  hardly 
done  more  than  give  a  cold  assent.  But  Lord  Chiltem  would  not 
hear  of  it.  *^  There  is  some  reason  for  my  going  to  my  father's 
house,"  said  he,  '^  though  he  and  I  are  not  the  best  friends  in  the 
world ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  my  going  to  the  house  of  a 
man  I  dislike  so  much  as  I  do.  Bobert  Kennedy."  The  matter  was 
settled  in  the  manner  told  above.  Miss  Pouncefoot's  rooms  were 
prepared  for  him  at  Mr.  Bunce 's  house,  and  Phineas  Finn  went  down 
to  Willingford  and  brought  him  up.  **  I've  sold  Bonebreaker,"  he 
said, — "  to  a  young  fellow  whose  neck,  will  certainly  be  the  sacrifice 
if  he  attempts  to  ride  him.  I'd  have  given  him  to  you,  Phineas,  only 
you  wouldn't  have  kno'v^m  what  to  do  with  him." 

Lord  Chiltem  when  he  came  up  to  London  was  still  in  bandages, 
though,  as  the  surgeon  said,  his  bones  seemed  to  have  been  made  to 
be  broken  and  set  again ;  and  his  bandages  of  course  were  a  sufficient 
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excnse  for  liis  visiting  the  house  neither  of  his  father  nor  his  brother- 
in-law.  But  Lady  Laura  went  to  him  frequently,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  our  hero's  home  and  with  Mrs.  Bunco.  And  there 
were  messages  taken  from  Yiolet  to  the  man  in  bandages,  some  of 
which  lost  nothing  in  the  carrying.  Once  Lady  Laura  tried  to  make 
Violet  think  that  it  would  be  right,  or  rather  not  wrong,  that  they 
two  should  go  together  to  Lord  Ghiltem's  rooms. 

^<  And  would  you  have  me  tell  my  aunt,  or  would  you  have  me 
not  tell  her  ?  "  Yiolet  asked. 

"  I  would  have  you  do  just  as  you  pleased,"  Lady  Laura  answered. 

«  So  I  shall,"  Yiolet  replied,  "  but  I  will  do  nothing  that  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  tell  any  one.  Your  brother  professes  to  be  in  love 
with  me." 

"He  is, in  love  with  you,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "Even  you  do  not 
pretend  to  doubt  his  faith." 

"Yery  well.  Li  those  circumstances  a  girl  should  not  go  to  a 
man's  rooms  unless  she  means  to  consider  herself  as  engaged  to 
him,  even  with  his  sister ; — not  though  he  had  broken  every  bone 
in  his  skin.  I  know  what  I  may  do,  Laura,  and  I  know  what  I 
mayn't ;  and  I  won't  be  led  either  by  you  or  by  my  aunt." 

**  May  I  give  him  your  love  ?  " 

**  No  ; — ^because  you'll  give  it  in  a  wrong  spirit.  He  knows  well 
enough  that  I  wish  him  well ; — ^but  you  may  tell  him  that  from  me, 
if  you  please.  He  has  from  me  all  those  wishes  which  one  Mend 
owes  to  another." 

But  there  were  other  messages  sent  from  Yiolet  through  Phineas 
Finn  which  she  worded  with  more  show  of  affection, — ^perhaps  as 
much  for  the  discomfort  of  Phineas  as  for  the  consolation  of  Lord 
Chiltem.  "  Tell  him  to  take  care  of  himself,"  said  Yiolet,  "  and  bid 
him  not  to  have  any  more  of  those  wild  brutes  that  are  not  fit  for  any 
Christian  to  ride.  Tell  him  that  I  say  so.  It's  a  great  thing  to  be 
brave ;  but  what's  the  use  of  being  foolhardy  ?  " 

The  session  was  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  to  the  great  dis* 
tnay  of  London  tradesmen  and  of  young  ladies  who  had  not  been 
entirely  successful  in  the  early  season.  But  before  the  old  ParHa« 
ment  was  closed,  and  the  writs  for  the  new  election  were  despatched, 
there  occurred  an  incident  which  was  of  very  much  importance  to 
Phineas  Finn.  Near  the  end  of  June,  when  the  remaining  days  of 
the  session  were  numbered  by  three  or  four,  he  had  been  dining  at 
Lord  Brentford's  house  in  Portman  Square  in  company  with  Mr. 
Kennedy.  But  Lady  Laura  had  not  been  there.  At  this  time  he 
saw  Lord  Brentford  not  unfrequentiy,  and  there  was  always  a  word 
said  about  Lord  Chiltem.  The  father  would  ask  how  the  son  occupied 
himself,  and  Phineas  would  hope, — ^though  hitherto  he  had  hoped  in 
vain, — that  he  would  induce  the  Earl  to  come  and  see  Lord  Chiltem, 
Lord  Brentford  could  never  be  brought  to  that ;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
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evident  thai  he  wonld  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  afraid  to  descend 
80  fiar  from  the  altitude  of  his  paternal  wrath.  On  this  evening,  at 
about  eleven,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Phineas  left  the  house  together,  and 
walked  from  the  Square  through  Orchard  Street  into  Oxford  Street. 
Here  their  ways  parted,  but  Phineas  crossed  the  road  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, as  he  was  making  some  reply  to  a  second  invitation  to  Loug^- 
2inter.  Phineas,  considering  what  had  been  said  before  on  the  subject, 
thought  that  the  invitation  came  late,  and  that  it  was  not  warmly 
worded.  He  had,  therefore,  declined  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
declining  it,  when  he  crossed  the  road  with  Mr.  Kennedy.  In 
walking  down  Orchard  Street  from  the  Square  he  had  seen  two  men 
standing  in  the  shadow  a  few  yards  up  a  mews  or  small  alley  that 
was  there,  but  had  thought  nothing  of  them.  It  was  just  that  period 
of  the  year  when  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  darkness  of  night ;  but 
at  this  moment  there  were  symptoms  of  coming  rain,  and  heavy  drc^g 
began  to  fall ;  and  there  were  big  clouds  coming  and  going  before  the 
young  moon.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  said  that  he  would  get  a  cab,  but  he 
had  seen  none  as  he  crossed  Oxford  Street,  and  had  put  up  his 
umbrella  as  he  made  his  way  towards  Park  Street.  Phineas  as  he  left 
him  distinctly  perceived  the  same  two  figures  on  the  other  side  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  then  turning  into  the  shadow  of  a  butcher's  porch, 
he  saw  them  cross  the  street  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  was 
now  raining  in  earnest,  and  the  few  passengers  who  were  out  were 
ecudding  away  quickly,  this  way  and  that. 

It  hardly  occurred  to  Phineas  to  think  that  any  danger  was  immi* 
nent  to  Mr.  Kennedy  from  the  men,  but  it  did  occur  to  him  that  he 
might  as  weU  take  some  notice  of  the  matter.  Phineas  knew  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  make  his  way  down  Park  Street,  that  being  his 
usual  route  from  Portman  Square  towards  his  own  home,  and  knew 
also  that  he  himself  could  agam  come  across  Mr.  Kennedy's  track  bj 
going  dovm  North  Audley  Street  to  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  Square^ 
and  thence  by  Brook  Street  into  Park  Street.  Without  much  thought, 
therefore,  he  went  out  of  his  own  course  down  to  the  comer  of  the 
Square,  hurrying  his  steps  tiU  he  was  running,  and  then  ran  along 
Brook  Street,  thinking  as  he  went  of  some  special  word  that  he 
might  say  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  an  excuse,  should  he  again  come 
across  his  late  companion.  He  reached  the  comer  of  Park  Street 
before  that  gentleman  could  have  been  there,  unless  he  also  had  run; 
but  just  in  time  to  see  him  as  he  was  coming  on, — and  also  to  see  in 
&e  dark  glimmering  of  the  slight  uncertain  moonlight  tiiat  the  two 
men  were  behind  him.  He  retreated  a  step  backwards  in  the  comer, 
X68<dving  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  came  up,  they  two  would  go  on 
together;  for  now  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  followed. 
But  Mr.  Keimedy  did  not  reach  the  comer.  When  he  was  vdthin 
two  doors  of  it,  one  of  the  men  had  followed  him  up  quickly,  and 
had  thrown  something  round  his  throat  from  behind  him.    Phineaa 
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understood  well  jimt  HoA  Ius  Mend  was  in  the  aet  of  bemg  garrotted, 
and  Aat  Ius  instant  assistance  was  needed.  He  rushed  forward,  and 
as  the  second  mffian  had  been  close  npon  the  footsteps  of  the  first, 
there  was  almost  instantaneously  a  concourse  of  the  four  men.  But 
there  was  no  fight.  The  man  who  had  already  nearly  succeeded  in 
putting  Mr.  Kennedy  on  to  his  back,  made  no  attempt  to  seize  his 
prey  when  he  found  that  so  unwelcome  an  addition  had  joined  the 
party,  but  instantly  turned  to  fly.  His  companion  was  turning 
also,  but  Phineas  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  having  seized  on  to  hia 
collar,  held  to  him  with  all  his  power.  '<  Dash  it  all,"  said  the  man, 
**  didn't  yer  see  as  how  I  was  a-hnrrying  up  to  help  the  gen'leman 
myself?"  Phineas,  however,  hadn't  seen  this,  and  held  on  gallantly, 
and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  first  ruffian  was  back  again  upon  the 
spot  in  the  custody  of  a  policeman.  **  You've  done  it  uncommon  neat, 
sir,"  said  the  policeman,  complimenting  Phineas  upon  his  performance. 
**  If  the  gen'leman  ain't  none  the  worst  for  it,  it'll  have  been  a  very 
pretty  evening's  amusement."  Mr.  Kennedy  was  now  leaning  against 
the  railings,  and  hitherto  had  been  unable  to  declare  whether  he  was 
really  injured  or  not,  and  it  was  not  till  a  second  policeman  came  up 
that  the  hero  of  the  night  was  at  liberty  to  attend  closely  to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  declared  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  he  had  thought  that  his  neck  had  been  broken ;  and 
he  was  not  quite  convinced  till  he  found  himself  in  his  own  house, 
that  nothing  more  seiiotysi  had  really  happened  to  him  than  certain 
bruises  round  his  throat.  The  policeman  was  for  a  while  anxious 
that  at  any  rate  Phineas  should  go  with  him  to  the  police-office ;  but 
at  last  consented  to  take  the  addresses  of  the  two  gentlemen.  When 
he  found  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  that 
he  was  designated  as  Right  Honourable,  his  respect  for  the  garrotter 
became  more  great,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  the  night  was  indeed  a 
night  of  great  importance.  He  eiqpressed  unbounded  admiration  at 
Mr.  Finn's  success  in  his  own  line,  and  made  repeated  promises  that 
the  men  should  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow.  Could  a  cab  be  got  ? 
Of  course  a  cab  could  be  got.  A  cab  was  got,  and  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  the  making  of  the  attack,  the  two  members  of  Parliament 
were  on  their  way  to  Grosvenor  Place. 

There  was  hardly  a  word  spoken  in  the  cab,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  waa 
in  pain.  When,  however,  they  reached  the  door  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
Phineas  wanted  to  go,  and  leave  his  fnend  with  the  servants,  but  this 
the  Cabinet  Minister  would  not  allow.  "  Of  course  you  must  see  my 
wife,"  he  said.  So  they  went  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  and  then 
upon  the  stairs,  by  the  lights  of  the  house,  Phineas  could  perceive 
that  his  companion's  face  was  bruised  and  black  with  dirt,  and  that 
his  cravat  was  gone. 

'^I  have  been  garrotted,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  his  wife. 

"What?" 
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''  Simply  thai ; — or  shonld  have  been,  if  he  had  not  been  {here. 
How  he  came  there,  God  only  knows." 

The  wife's  anxiety,  and  then  her  gratitude,  need  hardly  be  described, 
— ^nor  the  astonishment  of  the  husband,  which  by  no  means  decreased 
on  reflection,  at  the  opportune  re-appearance  in  the  nick  of  time  of  the 
man  whom  three  minutes  before  the  attack  he  had  left  in  the  act  of 
going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

'*  I  had  seen  the  men,  and  thought  it  best  to  run  round  by  the 
comer  of  Grosvenor  Square,"  said  Phineas. 

"  May  God  bless  you,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Amen,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister. 

*'  I  think  he  was  bom  to  be  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  said  nothing  more  that  night.  He  was  never 
given  to  much  talking,  and  the  little  accident  which  had  just  occurred 
to  him  did  not  tend  to  make  words  easy  to  him.  But  he  pressed  our 
hero's  hand,  and  Lady  Laura  said  that  of  course  Phineas  would  come 
to  them  on  the  morrow.  Phineas  remarked  that  his  first  business 
must  be  to  go  to  the  police-office,  but  he  promised  that  he  would 
come  down  to  Grosvenor  Place  immediately  afterwards.  Then  Lady 
Laura  also  pressed  his  hand,  and  looked — ;  she  looked,  I  think,  as 
though  she  thought  that  Phineas  would  only  have  done  right  had  he 
repeated  the  offence  which  he  had  committed  under  the  waterfall  of 
Loughlinter. 

'<  Garrotted ! "  said  Lord  Chiltem,  when  Phineas  told  him  the  story 
before  they  went  to  bed  that  night.  He  had  been  smoking,  sipping 
brandy-and- water,  and  waiting  for  Finn's  return.  **  Bobert  Kennedy 
garrotted  I " 

**  The  fellow  was  in  the  act  of  doing  it." 

"  And  you  stopped  him  ?" 

**  Yes ; — ^I  got  there  just  in  time.     Wasn't  it  lucky  ?" 

**  You  ought  to  be  garrotted  yourself.  I  should  have  lent  the  man  a 
hand  had  I  been  there." 

''  How  can  you  say  anything  so  horrible  ?  But  you  are  drinking 
too  much,  old  fellow,  and  I  shall  lock  the  bottle  up." 

*^  If  there  were  no  one  in  London  drank  more  than  I  do>  the  wine 
merchants  would  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  And  so  the  new  Cabinet 
Minister  has  been  garrotted  in  the  street.  Of  course  I'm  sorry  for 
poor  Laura's  sake." 

"  Luckily  he's  not  much  the  worse  for  it ;— only  a  little  bruised." 

"  I  wonder  whether  it's  on  the  cards  he  should  be  improved  by  it ; 
— ^worse,  except  in  the  way  of  being  strangled,  he  could  not  be- 
However,  as  he's  my  brother-in-law,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  rescuing 
him.  Come,  I'll  go  to  bed.  I  must  say,  if  he  was  to  be  garrotted  I 
should  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  it."  That  was  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Chiltem  received  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  accident  which 
had  occurred  to  his  near  relative. 
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Juki,  1868. 

FOR  A  YEAR. 


'<  Wanted,  as  Companion  and  Finishing  Governess  for  a  Yonng  Lady, 
a  person  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  German  and  Italian, 
and  the  harp.  Salary,  £100  a  year.  Address  Q.  S.  L.,  Post-office, 
lUsdon,  — shire."  I  wanted  a  situation,  and  believed  myself  to  be 
*'  thoroughly  competent "  to  impart  the  accomplishments  specified  in 
the  above  iebdvertisement.  I  read  it  in  the  first  edition  of  the  **  Times  " 
one  Monday  morning  about  two  o^clock,  as  I  sat  eating  my  luncheon 
in  the  dusky  background  of  that  most  convenient  haunt  for  governesses 
and  other  unprotected  ladies,  the  confectioner's  at  the  comer  where 
Oxford  and  Regent  Streets  cross  each  other.  I  had  been  all  the 
morning  drawing  from  the  life  in  a  well-known  studio  in  Newman 
Street,— one  of  a  miscellaneous  group  who  were  pursuing  art,  more 
or  less  industriously,  for  more  or  less  disinterested  reasons. 

My  own  ptursuit  of  art  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  at  once  was  not 
very  earnest.  I  was  "  doing  a  little  in  oils,*'  I  always  said  at  home 
when  I  was  questioned  as  to  my  progress,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  looking  down  upon  my  sisters  as  I  said  it.  They  only  blended 
colours  and  portrayed  form  in  Berlin  wool  on  canvas. 

The  truth  is,  that  home  life  to  the  minority  of  young  women  of  my 
status  in  society  is  a  very  dull  thing.  My  father  is  a  medical  man, 
practising  at  Brompton,  making  a  good  income,  living  in  very  good 
style,  and  withal  educating  his  children  thoroughly  well.  My  two 
brothers  are  University  men,  and  were  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  my  two  sisters  and  myself,  after  being  well  grounded 
by  a  clergyman  in  England,  had  been  given  four  years  abroad, — two 
in  Germany  and  two  in  a  French  convent  near  Paris. 

We  all  had  "resources  within  ourselves,"  as  the  conventional  phrase 
has  it.  That  is  to  say,  culture  had  taught  us  to  appreciate  good 
literature,  nature  had  given  us  great  musical  talent  which  careful  scien- 
tific instruction  had  developed  well,  and  we  were  all  adepts  in  the  art 
of  so  arranging  our  household-gods  as  to  put  them  in  a  fair  light 
before  other  people.  Still,  I  the  eldest  and  most  restless-natured  of 
the  three,  felt  that  I  needed  something  more  to  make  life  full  enough 
for  me.    I  wanted  to  do  something  with  the  time  that  renuuned  oven 
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and  above  to  me,  when    I  had  read  and  played  and  visiied  till  I 
was  tired. 

I  had  been  a  student  at  the  atelier  in  Newman  Street  about  five 
months  when  this  advertisement  which  I  have  copied  came  upon  me  like 
a  revelation.  In  an  instant  I  resolved  to  follow  the  path  it  pointed  out. 
I  would  be  that  governess-companion,  and  utilise  my  knowledge  of 
German  and  Italian,  and  the  harp.  I  had  often  vnshed  to  get  out  of 
London  :  now,  the  opportunity  was  given  me,  and  I  would  go. 

I  was  in  a  small  flush  of  excitement  when  I  determined  on  this. 
Delays  are  dangerous.  I  would  write  at  once.  I  would  not  wait  to 
go  home  and  discuss  my  project  in  family  council.  So  I  paid  for  my 
luncheon,  boaght  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope,  and  sat  down 
again  in  the  midst  of  that  army  of  educational  martyrs  who  congre- 
gate at  this  shop,  to  write  an  application  for  the  situaticn  advertised. 

It  has  never  been  in  my  nature  to  vacillate, — ^to  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  then  draw  back  because  the  ground  to  be  traversed 
is  rough  or  dangerous.  As  soon  as  I  had  penned  my  application,  I 
felt  that  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  myself  to  stand  the  consequences 
of  it.  If  they  would  have  me,  I  was  pledged  to  go, — although  my 
letter  was  not  posted  yet. 

It  was  a  sultry  July  day  this  one  on  which  I  made  my  first  efifort  to 
^<  do  something,"  and  a  feeling  of  idleness,  languor,  and  general  disincli- 
nation to  go  back  to  the  close,  stuffy  studio  possessed  me  when  I  had 
finished  my  letter.  Though  I  could  hardly  have  given  a  reason,  I  felt 
justified  in  being  idle  for  the  remainder  of  this  day.  I  think  the  feel- 
ing arose  from  my  having  taken  steps  towards  being  so  uncommonly 
industrious  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  matter  of  this  govemess- 
^^ompanionship  business. 

The  room  in  which  I  sat  and  the  shop  in  front  of  it,  teemed  with 
members  of  the  class  to  which  I  aspired  just  now  to  belong.  The 
earnest  aspiration  caused  me  to  regard  tiiem  more  curiously  than  I 
had  ever  done  before,  and  I  fell  to  speculating  whether  that  indelible 
stamp  which  marked  them  daughters  of  mental  toil,  would  ever  be 
impressed  on  my  brow  as  it  was  on  theirs.  There  were  many  types  of 
this  great  order  there.  Daily  governesses,  drawing  mistresses,  teachers 
of  singing,  teachers  of  music;  German,  French,  and  Englishwomen; 
they  were  all  there  mixed  up  in  this  place,  day  after  day,  during  their 
hour  of  freedom,  yet  utter  strangers  to  one  another  at  last  as  at  first. 

I  fancied,  being  young,  imaginative,  and  self-satisfied,  that  I  had  no 
inconsiderable  insight  into  character  in  those  days ; — that  I  could  read 
who  and  what  these  people  were  in  their  faces,  manners,  and  customs. 
The  middle-aged  woman  in  the  comer  reading  the  leading  article  in 
the  <'  Daily  Telegraph,"  and  making  a  hearty  luncheon  of  beef  and  stout, 
could  be  nothing,  I  decided,  but  a  singing-mistress ;  no  one  else  would 
so  recklessly  venture  upon  so  stupifying  a  beverage  at  that  hour  of 
the  day  ;  and  looking  at  her  face,  I  made  out  a  little  story  to  fit  it, 
and  told  myself  that  she  must  have  been  a  concert- singer  once, — and 
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pretty  abont  the  same  time;,  tliat  her  soft  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and 
pale,  fair,  smiling,  composed  fietee,  had  won  the  love  of  some  one  who 
wanted  to  marry  and  could  not  support  her ;  that  she  had  married  him, 
as  thoosandfl  of  women  do,  for  companionship,  protection,  as  some 
one  to  care  for  her  as  years  creep  on,  and  because  she  would  not  be 
called  an  old  maid ; — and  that  now  he  was  ill,  or  not  doing  anything 
remunerative,  and  she  was  teaching  siuging  to  support  herself,  and 
doing  it  cheerfully. 

Leaving  her  to  her  leading  article,  her  beef  and  stout,  my  gaze 
sought  a  pair  who  were  at  the  same  long  table  with  myself, — evidently 
a  mother  and  daughter.  The  mother  was  a  wisp  of  a  woman  in 
rusty  black,  with  a  pale  sorrowing  face  ;  the  daughter  was  a  delicate- 
looking  girl,  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  a  pretty  exotic-looking 
creature,  like  a  foreign  white  lily.  They  were  both  turning  over 
the  papers  that  lay  upon  the  table  when  I  looked  at  them  first,  and 
after  a  while  the  daughter's  eye  fell  on  the  same  advertisement 
that  had  attracted  my  attention.  Her  face  grew  crimson  and  her 
eyes  brightened  as  she  hastily  handed  it  to  her  mother  with  the 
words, — 

"Shall  I  try  for  it?" 

"  It  is  one  more  chance,"  the  sad  mother  answered  tenderly.  And 
when  I  knew  they  wished  for  it,  I  was  sorry  that  I  was  pledged 
myself  to  try  for  the  situation.  Opposite  to  this  mother  and  daughter 
who  had  enlisted  my  sympathies,  sat  a  giri  of  about  three  or  four- 
and-twenty,  in  whose  manner  there  was  that  unmistakable  mixture 
of  the  corrective  and  instructive  air  that  permeates  so  many  of  tiie 
women  whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  form  the  manners  and  tiiie  mind 
of  the  rising  generation.  ''  Shall  I  lose  my  individuality  while  I  am 
with  these  people  near  Bisdon?"  I  mentally  asked  myself.  The 
thou^t  of  failing  in  my  attempt,  of  being  refused,  never  entered 
into  my  calculations  for  a  moment.  "  Shall  I  ever  lower  my  voice 
and  sober  my  bearing  with  that  odious  involuntary  humility  which 
used  to  oppress  me  so  much  in  my  own  governesses  ?  What  wUl  be 
the  experience  of  my  year  of  tuition,  I  wonder  ?  "  So  I  soliloquised 
until  the  clock  struck  three.  The  crowd  had  nearly  dispersed  to  their 
accustomed  avocations,  and  I  rose  and  walked  away  leisurely  to  a 
cab  that  conveyed  me  home. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  as  mine  was  an  entirely  unlooked-for  scheme, 
80  was  it  entirely  disapproved  of  by  all  the  members  of  my  own  family. 
My  father  said  that  he  liked  to  have  all  his  girls  about  him  of  an 
evening.  My  mother  added  that  "  Life  was  full  of  temptations  to 
young  people,  especially  young  women,  and  she  should  never  know 
a  happy  moment  while  I  was  away  with  these  strangers."  And  my 
sisters  half  envied  and  half  blamed  me  for  going  away  from  the 
monotonous  routine  that  could,  in  their  estimationt  be  interrupted 
with  propriety  only  by  marriage. 
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However,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
when  the  advertiser  wroto  to  me  to  accept  my  offer  of  service,  I 
proceeded  to  cany  out  that  plan  without  delay  by  starting  off  at  once 
to  the  Bisdon  railway-station,  where  a  carriage  was  to  meet  and 
carry  me  to  my  new  home. 

My  father  and  mother  both  saw  me  safely  to  the  Great  Western 
terminus,  and  bade  me  farewell  with  a  few  tears  and  a  great  many 
prognostications  of  my  finding  things  at  Wearham  Chase  duller  than 
I  should  be  able  to  endure.  '*  If  you  do,  you'll  think  of  what  I  have 
always  said,  that  home  is  the  proper  place  for  young  girls,"  my 
mother  said,  kissing  me.  **  If  you  do,  you'll  know  where  to  come," 
my  father  continued,  following  her  example.  And  I  laughed  happily, 
and  told  them,  <>. Let  what  would  happen,  I  would  stand  it  for  a  year." 
Then  we  parted,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I  indulged  myself  unre- 
strainedly in  a  fit  of  natural  depression.  But  at  mid-distance  my 
youth  and  the  elasticity  of  my  temperament  triumphed,  together 
with  the  conviction  I  had  that  I  was  doing  the  right  thing  in  endea- 
vouring to  help  myself. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  train  stopped, 
and  I  heard  the  guard  shout  out  ''  Bisdon ! "  In  a  few  minutes  I 
and  my  luggage  were  planted  on  the  platform,  the  train  was  whirling 
on,  and  a  servant  in  a  plain,  grey  livery  was  asking  me  if  I  '^  was  Miss 
Archer."  My  response  in  the  affirmative  was  corroborated  by  the 
tickets  on  my  trunk ;  so  directing  a  porter  to  shoulder  the  latter,  this 
servant  respectfully  showed  me  the  way  out  from  the  station  to  the 
road,  where  a  handsome  carriage  and  a  pair  of  bay  horses  were 
awaiting  me. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Wearham  Chase  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  took  my  seat, 
and  the  man  replied  '*  Six  miles."  '^  It  must  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  indeed,"  I  thought.  To  be  six  miles  hora  a  railway-station 
was  a  more  delightfully  secluded  fate  than  I  had  ever  hoped  would  be 
mine.  And  in  such  a  lovely  land  as  this  appeared  to  be,  with  its 
wealth  of  verdure  and  water,  of  hill  and  valley.  It  was  a  fate  to 
rejoice  in,  and  I  rejoiced  accordingly. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  six  good  English  miles  do  lie  between 
Bisdon  station  and  Wearham  Chase.  But  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
travelling  over  the  road,  the  magical  influence  of  the  fresh,  beautiful 
country  was  over  me  so  strongly,  that  we  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Chase  as  soon  as  we  w^ere  clear  of  the  environs  of  the 
i-ailway-station.  We  entered  the  grounds  through  a  sufficiently 
imposing  gateway  that  was  placed  at  the  angle  of  two  roads.  There 
was  a  well-kept  piece  of  turf  outside  the  gates, — a  piece  of  turf  that 
gave  wayfarers  a  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land  within.  One  por- 
tion of  it  was  shaded  by  a  fine  willow,  the  others  were  studded  with 
a  whitethorn,  an  auraucaiia,  and  a  shapely,  glossy-leafed  holly.  I 
had  barely  time  to  take  in  the  promise  these  shrubs  gave  of  green- 
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ness  in  winter,  before  the  gates, — or  doors  rather,  for  they  were  of 
solid  wood, — ^swung  open,  and  we  rolled  into  an  avenue  that  wound 
along  for  a  mile  at  least  under  the  shade  of  fine  old  elms. 

Long  before  this  time  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  people  with  whom 
I  had  come  to  sojourn  for  a  year  claimed  mo  for  its  own.  I  must 
confess  to  having  been  possessed  with  a  raging  impatience  to  see 
them  and  the  house.  I  kept  on  putting  my  head  out,  first  at  one 
window,  then  at  the  other,  warily,  lest  I  should  be  detected  in  the 
xmdignified  act.  At  length  the  trees  ceased  to  overshadow  the  drive, 
which  wound  round  in  a  grand  sweep  to  the  front  of  a  largo,  lofty, 
many-windowed  mansion  of  red  bricks, — the  aort  of  house  that  old 
English  gentlemen  who  had  a  fine  estate  did  build  for  themselves  in 
the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Anne. 

A  clock  that  was  placed  in  the  wall  above  the  entrance-door  struck 
six  as  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  passed  into  the  hall,  where  I  was 
met  by  a  lady  whom  I  at  once  put  down  in  my  own  mind  as  the 
housekeeper.  She  was  an  old,  quiet,  gentle-faced  lady,  in  dark  grey 
silk,  with  a  massive  gold  chatelain  hanging  at  her  side,  from  which 
depended  a  few  keys  in  token  of  her  caUing.  She  gave  me  a  grave 
yet  gracious  welcome,  took  me  up  to  a  beautifully-furnished  bedroom, 
and  promised  to  send  a  servant  to  help  me  to  prepare  for  the  seven 
o'clock  dinner,  for  which  the  family  were  already  dressing.  When 
she  had  done  this  she  walked  with  a  hesitating  step  to  the  door,  but 
came  back  directly  to  the  couch  on  which  I  had  seated  myself,  to  say, 
— "  You  look  almost  as  young  as  your  pupil.  Miss  Archer ;  it  will  bo 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  to  see  you  what  you  are." 

"  Why  ?  '*  I  asked,  laughing,  and  then  added,  "  Please  tell  me  your 
name  ;  I  ought  not  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  name  of  my  first  friend 
at  Wearham  Chase." 

"I  am  Mrs.  Digby,  the  housekeeper,"  she  replied;  and  then  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  had  lived  at  Wearham  Chase  in  her  pre- 
sent capacity  for  the  last  ten  years  only,  but  that  she  had  known  the 
family  all  her  life,  her  father  having  been  their  solicitor,  and  her  hus- 
band land  agent  to  the  late  Mr.  Hazehvood,  the  present  proprietor's 
brother. 

"And  is  Miss  Hazelwood, — my  pupil  that  is  to  be, — their  only 
daughter?"  I  asked. 

"  Your  pupil  is  not  a  Miss  Hazelwood ;  she  is  not  their  daughter, 
but  my  mistress's  niece,"  Mrs.  Digby  said.  "  She  is  a  Miss  Vemey, 
but  she's  made  quite  as  much  of  by  master  and  every  one  else  as  if 
she  was  a  child  of  the  house.  If  she  guessed  what  you  were  like  she 
would  have  been  to  see  you  before  this,"  the  housekeeper  continued, 
laughing ;  "  but  she's  very  high-spirited,  and  the  plan  of  having  a 
governess  didn't  please  her." 

"  Who  planned  it,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood  thought  it  best  that  Miss  Yemey  should 
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have  full  occupation  for  a  year,"  Mrs.  Digby  said,  gravely,  and  I 
repeated  after  her, — 

"  For  a  year  I  why  that  is  just  as  long  as  I  hope  to  stay  here ;  our 
plans  seem  to  agree  wonderfully  well.''  Then  I  made  greater  haste 
than  usual  to  dress,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  look 
of  surprised  horror  with  which  the  excellent  retainer  of  the  house 
of  Hazelwood  regarded  the  stranger  who  made  such  daringly  li^t 
mention  of  the  arrangements  of  that  high  and  mighty  race. 

I  was  only  just  dressed  when  the  dinner  bell  rang.  Mrs.  Hazel- 
wood,  I  heard,  was  ' *  waiting  for  me  in  U>e  drawing-room. "  So,  ushered 
by  Mrs.  Digby,  to  the  drawing-room  I  went.  A  tall,  fair,  pale  woman, 
with  an  exceedingly  graceful  figure  and  manner,  rose  and  advanced 
courteously  to  make  me  welcome  as  Mrs.  Digby  mentioned  my  name. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  said  a  few  kind  words,  by  which  she 
made  me  understand  that  she  was  both  glad  to  see  me,  and  glad  to 
see  me  what  I  was,  and  then  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  Miss 
Yemey  should  be  asked  to  come  to  us  at  once. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  servant  who  went  on  this  mission, 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  turned  to  me  again,  and  said  hurriedly, — 

"  Miss  Archer,  before  I  even  introduce  my  niece  and  you  to  each 
other,  let  me  bespeak  your  interest  in  her,  and  forbearance  towards 
her.  She  is  not  much  younger  than  you  are.  She  has  been  petted, 
prized,  and  indulged  all  her  life.  She  is  peculiarly  situated ;  she  has 
been  most  severely  tried;  these  circumstances  combined,  have 
rendered  her  less  patient  and  considerate  than  we  could  desire  to  see 
her.  Be  kind  to  her,"  she  continued  hurriedly,  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  lady  came  hastily  into  the  room. 

As  she  came  swiftly  across  the  floor  towards  the  chair  in  which 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  had  seated  herself  abruptly  when  the  door  opened, 
I  had  time  to  see  that  she  was  a  beautiful,  graceful  young  creature. 
Her  face  had  the  delicate  oval,  and  the  exquisite,  straight,  chiselled 
nose  of  a  Greek  statue.  Her  bright  golden  hair  was  drawn  back  from 
her  forehead  under  black  velvet  fillets,  and  raised  up  high  behind,  in 
an  enormous  chignon.  The  proportions  of  her  splendid  figure  were 
well  displayed  in  a  full,  long  dress  of  soft  white  llama.  She  was  both 
a  statuesque  and  a  fashionable-looking  beauty ;  and  I  began  to  wonder 
what  I  was  to  teach  this  belle,  who  was  a  woman  grown. 

"I  heard  that  you  wanted  me.  Aunt  Emily,'*  she  began,  without 
so  much  as  glancing  towards  me ;  **  what  is  it  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  young  and  fresh,  rich  and  full,  but  there  was  a 
jarring  chord  somewhere.     It  did  not  sound  contented. 

"I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Archer,  dear  Isabel,"  Mrs. 
Hazelwood  replied ;  and  I  fancied  that  I  detected  a  conciliatory 
strain  in  the  elder  lady's  tone,  as  she  addressed  the  younger  one. 
Miss  Yemey  turned  slightly  towards  me,  and  made  a  cold,  but 
perfectly   graceful    inclination   of    the   head.      She  was   evidently 
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disposed  to  regard  me  as  an  interloper,  an  inierior,  and  a  nnisance 
generally ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  being  so  regarded 
by  her. 

**  Yon  did  not  expect  to  find  Miss  Archer  what  she  is,  did  yon  ?" 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  asked  cheerfnlly. 

"No;  I  did  not,"  the  girl  answered  slowly,  scmtinising  my 
conntenance  closely  the  while. 

*^  And  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yon  what  yon  are,  when  I  so  hastily 
answered  the  advertisement,  or  I  should  not  have  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  do  BO,"  I  said  laughing.  And  then  her  beautiful  month 
dimpled  at  the  comers,  the  lips  parted,  her  little  white  teeth 
glittered,  and  her  whole  face  was  transformed  by  a  smile. 

"  I  can  only  hope  that  neither  governess  nor  pupil  are  disagreeably 
surprised,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  said,  with  a  relieved  air.  Then,  as  the 
servant  threw  open  the  door,  the  mistress  of  the  house  added,  "  Your 
uncle  will  not  be  home  to-night,  Isabel ;  we  dine  alone." 

Before  dinner  was  over,  I  had  become  interested  in  both  my  com- 
panions. The  elder  lady  was  very  kind  to  me, — not  in  the  oppres- 
sively kind,  largely  superior  manner  which  is  conventionally  ascribed 
to  ladies  in  some  three-volume  records  of  governesses'  woes,  but 
kind  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  glad  that  I  had  obeyed  my  impulse, 
and  answered  her  advertisement.  The  young  lady  appealed  to  me 
still  more  strongly.  She  was  charming,  cultivated,  fascinating.  But 
every  now  and  then  there  crept  into  her  manner,  and  into  her  face, 
Bome  of  that  same  discontent  which  I  had  observed  in  her  voice  when 
she  first  spoke  on  entering  the  drawing-room.  This  shade  of  dissatis- 
faction deepened  when  dinner  was  over,  and  we  had  gone  back  to  the 
drawing-room.  For  a  time  she  talked  to  me, — of  my  life  in  Ger- 
many, of  my  home  life ;  of  the  dulness  of  this  country  life  of  hers,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  with  beauties  ;  of  new  books  and  new  operas,  and 
new  music  generally.  She  talked  gaily  enough  of  all  these  things, 
for  a  time. 

But  only  for  a  short  time.  Before  the  lamp  Avas  lighted,  while  the 
window  was  still  open  to  admit  the  soft  twilight,  and  the  softer 
summer  air,  her  mood  changed,  and  she  grew  so  silent  and  sad,  that 
I  found  myself  watching  her  white,  thoughtful  face  with  pity.  Her 
aunt  saw  me  doing  this,  I  think,  for  she  said  quickly, — "  Sing  me 
something.  Miss  Archer,  to  the  harp,  will  you?  it  will  be  such  a 
treat  for  me  to  hear  the  harp  again." 

I  went  over  to  the  harp  and  tried  it.  It  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
I  asked, — "  Who  keeps  it  in  tune,  Mrs.  Hazelwood  ?  Harp-strings  will 
not  bear  neglect ;  I  should  have  thought  this  was  well  attended  to." 

"  Because  I  have  had  a  tune  on  it  to-day,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  replied. 
"It  is  Isabel's  instrument ;  but  she  gave  it  up  after  a  few  lessons." 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  sat  down,  and  drew  the 
harp  towards  me.     She  was  lounging  gracefully  on  a  couchnear  me. 
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and  as  she  tnmed  her  face  to  me  to  give  her  answer,  I  saw  that  the 
sadness  had  vanished,  and  that  her  face  was  dimpled  with  smiles. 

**  Because, — because  it  bored  me,  as  most  other  things  did  about 
that  same  time.  I  was  sick  and  weary  of  the  world  and  all  in  it ; 
and  as  I  couldn't  *  sing  to  the  harp  with  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,' 
I  wouldn't  mng  at  all." 

*'  Isabel  1 "  her  aunt  said  reproachfully ;  shocked  at  the  light 
manner  in  which  Miss  Isabel  had  made  her  quotation.  I  thought 
that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  sing,  and  so  stop  the  con- 
versation. Accordingly,  I  commenced,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling,  when  my  song  was  half  over,  that  half  my  audience  had 
wearied  of  it.  Miss  Yemey  had  sauntered  out  through  the  open 
window  on  to  the  terrace. 

''  Miss  Archer,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  soon  as  my 
strain  was  over,  <<  I  do  hope  that  my  niece  will  repose  confidence  in 
you.     I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  her  good.     Try  to  win  her  to  do  it." 

**  I  will  try,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so,"  I  replied. 

**  And  you  will  succeed  if  you  try.  I  feel  sure  of  that.  We  do  love 
her  so  dearly,"  the  lady  went  on  energetically,  "  and  we  have  been 
so  unhappy  about  her  unhappiness,  so  fearful  that  we  may  not  have 
done  everything  for  the  best  t  " 

"  What  are  you  saying,  AuntEmily  ?  "  Miss  Vemey  asked,  suddenly 
stepping  back  into  the  room.  *^  Don't  waste  your  time  in  here  any 
longer.  Come  out  and  look  along  the  beech-tree  avenue ;  it  looks 
grand  to-night." 

It  did  look  grand  that  night ; — that  double  row  of  beeches  on 
either  side  of  a  luxuriantly  fern-bordered  broad  grass  walk.  It  led 
away  from  an  old  disused  terrace  at  some  short  distance  from  the 
house, — a  terrace,  the  mere  contemplation  of  which  brought  back 
hoop  and  farthingale  ;  talk  about  Addison,  Steele,  '*  Old  Sarah,"  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  great  Dutch  hero,  and  other  topics  that 
were  current  when  that  old  terrace  was  new. 

In  front  of  it  ran  a  low  castellated  wall,  and  at  intervals  along  this 
wall  marble  vases,  stiff,  but  shapely  in  form,  were  placed.  Many  of 
them  were  mutilated,  but  in  spite  of  being  thus  defaced,  they  were 
fair  objects  in  the  warm  moonlight  of  that  glorious  July  night. 

"  The  beech-tree  avenue  is  the  glory  of  Wearham  Chase,"  Miss 
Yemey  said,  when  we  had  stood  looking  into  its  depths  from  the  end 
of  the  terrace  for  some  time.  **  As  you  are  a  stranger,  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time,  you  ought  to  know  the  position  it  takes  among  avenues.. 
It  is  quite  ixt  the  front  ranks  of  the  noble  aimy  of  avenues.  I  hope  you 
are  impressed  with  it.  Miss  Archer." 

TThe  young  lady  spoke  with  a  little  laughing  air  of  scorn  of  that 
which  she  was  extolling  in  words.  I  observed  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  observed  that  her  manner  pained  her  aunt.  So  I  answered  her 
as  though  she  had  spoken  in  honest  earnest,  and  said, — **  This  beech- 
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tree  avenue  might  be  the  glory  of  a  Idng's  park.  I  am  impressed 
with  it ;  bat  words  mast  always  be  inadequate  to  convey  sach  impres- 
sions from  one  to  another." 

Miss  Vemey  shragged  her  shoalders.  **  What  a  pity  Uncle  James 
is  not  here  to  hear  Miss  Archer,"  she  said,  taming  to  Mrs.  Hazel- 
wood.  Then  she  clasped  her  light  scarf  roand  her  closely,  and  said 
harriedly, — "Well,  I'm  getting  very  cold,  bat  I  won't  insist  on  yom* 
feeling  a  chill.  Good  night,  dear  Aant  Emily ;  good  night,  Miss  Archer. 
Yoa  will  find  me  year  most  obedient  pnpil  to-morrow,  but  to-night  I 
claim  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  shall  go  off  to  bed  now  at  once/' 

She  was  gone  from  us  almost  before  I  had  time  to  say  "  good 
night,*'  and  we  were  left  alone  on  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  terrace 
looking  along  the  beech-tree  avenue  in  embarrassed  silence.  Presently, 
after  tho  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  Mrs.  Hazelwood  spoke.  "  Miss 
Archer,"  she  said  energetically,  "  do  strive  to  win  Isabel's  confidence  ; 
do  not  be  discouraged  by  what  you  have  seen  of  her  to-night ;  I  had 
high  hopes,  great  expectations  of  possible  good,  when  I  advertised  for 
an  intelligent  and  cultivated  companion  for  her.  I  think  you  will 
more  than  realise  them.  God  grant  you  patience."  "  Can  the  young 
lady  be  mad,"  I  thought,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood  went 
on; — "  We  have  no  children  of  our  own,  and  our  love  for  her,  and 
pride  in  her,  are  very  great ;  too  great  perhaps ;  yet  with  all  our  care  we 
have  not  been  able  to  avert  bitter  misery  from  her,  and  I  fear  there 
is  more  in  store  for  her.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  it  is  yet,  as  I 
hope  ahe  may  open  her  heart  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
a  healthy  influence  over  her." 

**  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  I  replied,  scarcely  knowing  what 
to  reply. 

**  Not  kind,"  the  lady  went  on  in  an  agitated  tone  ;  "  I  am  perhaps 
a  little  too  candid ;  but  Isabel  is  so  precious  to  me,  a  childless  woman, 
that  I  am  apt  to  lose  judgment  about  her,  and  both  to  conceal  and  to 
lay  bare  too  much  concerning  her.  But  it  is  getting  chilly ;  we  will 
go  in."  We  went  in,  and  afker  a  little  more  conversation  on  indifferent 
topics,  and  a  little  more  music,  and  some  light  refreshment,  we  went 
to  bed,  without  seeing  anything  more  of  Miss  Yemey  for  that  night. 
The  next  morning  I  came  to  a  definite  understanding  with  my  employer 
as  to  what  I  was  expected  to  teach  my  pupil.  I  learnt  that  I  was  to 
be  ready  "  to  bear  with  her  at  all  times."  That  ''was  all,"  Mrs.  Hazel- 
wood  said  imploringly.  ''  The  German  and  French  and  harp  might 
amuse  her  sometimes,  but  what  she  wants  is  companionship  of  a — of 
a — of  a  similar  kind  to  yours,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Archer,"  Mrs. 
Hazelwood  said,  finishing  off  with  a  complimentary  generality. 

All  this  promised,  pleasantness  and  ease  enough  ; — ^rather  too  much 
ease,  in  fact ;  for  at  first  I  did  not  at  all  incline  to  the  state  of  salaried 
idleness  to  which  I  was  condemned  by  Miss  Yemey's  caprice,  and  Mrs. 
Hazelwood's  indulgence  of  it.    But  after  a  time  I  became  so  com- 
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pletely  one  of  the  family,  thai  I  took  my  large  share  of  the  goods  that 
were  provided  quite  complacently,  and  never  strove  to  teach  Isabel  to 
do  more  than  love  me. 

I  had  been  there  about  three  months  before  I  got  hold  of  any  sort 
of  clue  as  to  the  reason  of  Isabel' s  uncertain  demeanour,  and  the 
Hazelwoods*  strange  surrendering  of  themselves  to  it.  The  girl  was 
evidently  idolised  by  her  aunt,  and  very  much  considered,  loved,  and 
indulged  by  her  uncle.  Still  at  times  there  would  be  in  her  manner 
towards  th^n  such  a  burst  of  untoward  discontent  and  dissatisfaction, 
that  if  I  had  not  begun  to  love  her  dearly,  I  should  have  held  her 
very  much  to  blame.  But  at  the  close  of  a  bright,  beautiful,  ruddy 
and  golden  October  day,  Isabel  asked  me  to  go  and  sit  in  her  dressing- 
room  with  her,  before  the  hour  of  dressing  for  dinner.  It  was  a 
charmingly  pretty  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  comfortable  room.  Two 
sides  of  the  walls  were  panelled  with  mirrors ;  the  third  hdd  a  capa- 
cious wardrobe  between  the  windows ;  the  fourtii  was  ocenpied  by 
the  fireplace,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  entrance  to  her  bedroom, 
screened  by  day  with  heavily  falling  curtains ;  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace  was  taken  up  with  a  huge  dressing-table,  in  the  centre  of 
which  swung  a  cheval  glass.  There  were  easy-chairs,  a  low  ottoman, 
a  couch,  and  one  or  two  fancifully  shaped  tables.  On  this  special 
evening  the  room  looked  specially  pretty,  for  a  small  char- wood  fire 
burnt  on  the  grate,  and  on  one  of  the  fanciful  tables  tea  and  thin  bread- 
and-butter,  served  in  the  rarest  Dresden,  stood  ready  prepared  for  us. 

As  soon  as  I  was  installed  in  one  of  the  easiest  chairs,  with  a  cup 
of  tea  in  my  hand,  Miss  Vemey  began ; — "  I  have  never  liked  to  ask 
you  before,  but  I  will  now.  Miss  Archer.  Do  you ; — ^has  my  aunt 
said  anything, — or  has  Mrs.  Digby  told  you  anything  about  me  ?  " 

She  asked  in  a  hesitating,  affectedly  careless  manner,  that  was 
not  natural  to  her.  I  saw  that  her  face  had  flushed  a  good  deal,  and 
that  she  was  trying  to  read  the  truth  in  my  eyes,  without  exactly 
meeting  them.  However,  I  wished  to  meet  her  gaze  fully  before  I 
answered.  Then  I  said,  *'  They  have  never  either  of  them  said  more 
to  me  about  you  than  this, — ^that  you  are  very  dear  to  them  both,  and 
that  Mr.  and. Mrs.  Hazelwood  prize  you  as  their  own  child,  and  value 
your  happiness  above  their  own.     Is  there  more  to  tell  ?  " 

I  asked  the  question  frankly,  and  frankly  she  answered  me,  as  she 
placed,  herself  in  the  chair  opposite  to  me ; — '<  Only  this  ; — ^that  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married." 

^'  Beolly  !  And  soon  ?  No,  they  never  hinted  at  that  great  fact. 
I  wish  you  joy,  Isabel,  with  all  my  heart." 

<<  And  with  all  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  wish,  and  believe  it 
will  be  realised,"  she  said  heartily.  ''  So  they  have  never  told  you  ? 
And  I  have  been  half  angry  the  whole  time  you  have  been  here, 
faQC3dng  that  they  had." 

*'  Why  should  j'ou  be  angry  at  my  hearing  of  your  happiness  ?  " 
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*'  BeeatiBe — ;  oh !  it*s  so  tedious  to  give  reasons ;  because  it's  iu 
the  future,  and  because  third  people  always  make  a  bungle  of  such 
matters  when  they  try  to  unravel  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  fourth." 

^*  Bhall  yon  be  married  soon  ?  " 

"  In  about  eight  months  from  now.  It  was  to  help  me  to  bear  this 
year  of  engagement  patiently  that  they  secured  you  as  my  companion* 
And  really,  Helen,  as  good  uncle  would  have  it,  I  couldn't  have  had 
a  dearer  one.  Are  you  engaged  ?  "  I  told  her  that  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  being  so,  and  asked  her  where  her  future  husband  was,  and 
what  was  his  name  and  occupation.  '<  His  name  is  Boulding ; — 
Gerald  Boulding,  of  Clanmere,  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country, 
about  twenty  miles  from  here ;  his  health  has  been,  not  bad,  but  not 
quite  good  for  the  last  six  months,  and  he's  on  the  Continent.  You're 
sure  you  never  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"Quite  sure." 

«  Never  heard  of  his  being  here,  at  Wearham  Chase,  at  all  ?  " 

"  Never,"  I  replied. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  with  a  reHeved  air.  "  I  made  sure  that  dear  old 
Digby  had  been  babbling.  I'm  delighted  to  find  that  she  has  not. 
And  Aunt  Emily  has  not  spoken  of  him  either  9" 

"  Indeed  she  has  not,"  I  said,  thinking  the  while  that  it  would 
have  been  only  natural  if  some  one  had  mentioned  to  me  the  current 
engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  the  one  who  was  the  centre 
of  all  interest  at  Wearham  Chase.  Having  broken  the  ice,  Miss  Yemey 
enlarged  upon  the  theme  as  only  a  woman  can  enlarge  upon  a  theme 
that  is  dear  to  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  Boulding 
for  nearly  five  months ;  that  he  would  remain  away  until  April,  when 
he  would  return,  and  set  about  the  alterations  that  were  to  be  made  at 
Clanmere  for  the  reception  of  its  mistress  ; — and  that  in  June, — ^in  the 
month  of  roses, — ^they  were  to  be  married.  "  But  there  are  dull,  dreary 
months  to  be  lived  through  before  my  wedding-day  comes,"  she  said, 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  loving  account  which  she  had  given  me  of  him. 
"  There  is  a  weary  time  to  be  passed  in  some  way  or  other,  before 
Gerald  comes  back  in  April.  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  I  suppose  we  had 
better  dress  for  dinner,  Helen,  and  not  bewail  the  ine\dtable  any 
longer  just  now." 

I  got  up  to  go  away  to  my  own  room  at  the  hint ;  but  before  I 
went  I  said,  "  You  are  a  happier  girl  than  I  thought  you  even,  Isabel. 
I  have  always  believed  your  position  to  be  a  most  enviable  one ;  but 
through  ignorance  I  underrated  its  attractions." 

She  shook  her  head  despondingly.  "  I  am  not  half  as  happy  as  yon 
are,  Helen,  in  spite  of  it  all ; — but  it's  no  use  complaining.  I  can't 
mend  matters,"  she  said,  turning  away  to  one  of  the  glasses.  "These 
months  of  anxiety  and  suspense  are  altering  me,"  she  added  impa- 
tiently, as  she  looked  at  the  reflection  of  her  fair  young  face.  "Gerald 
will  not  find  me  improved  if  he  does ; — ^when  ho  does— come  back.*" 
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From  this  time  Miss  Vemey  spoke  freely  to  me  on  the  subject. 
Once  or  twice  she  mentioned  having  heard  from  Mr.  Boolding.  She 
showed  me  a  ring,  a  rare  intaglio,  that  he  had  sent  her  from  Florence, 
and  consulted  me  about  her  trousseau.  ''  Aunt  Emily  says  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  set  about. ordering  it  when  Gerald  comes  back 
to  England,"  she  said  to  me  one  day  ;  ^'  but  I  should  like  to  begin  at 
once.     There  will  be  so  much  to  do." 

''  But  it  can  surely  be  done  in  a  couple  of  months,"  I  said,  laugh- 
ing.    ''  Remember  the  old  adage,  Isabel,  '  There*s  many  a  slip ' — ." 

"How  I  detest  vulgar  old  proverbs,"  she  replied  angrily,  and 
dropped  the  subject  of  the  trousseau  for  a  week  or  two. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Hazelwood  spoke  of  Mr.  Boulding  to  me  for 
the  first  time.  She  mentioned  him  merely  as  one  of  the  great  county 
men ;  and  so  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  any  misunderstanding 
between  us,  and  that  she  might  not  suspect  me  of  undue  reserve,  I 
told  her  that  Isabel  had  mentioned  her  engagement  to  me.  Mrs. 
Hazelwood  watched  me  anxiously  while  I  was  making  this  communf- 
cation,  and  when  I  closed  it  she  said  ; — *^I  am  very  very  glad  that 
Isabel  has  of  her  own  accord  told  you  so  much,  Miss  Archer.  I  hoped 
before  this  that  she  would  have  told  you  more ;  the  reason  James 
and  I  have  been  so  reserved  on  the  point  is  that  we  wished  Isabel 
to  tell  you  herself;  you  had  heard  nothing  of  it  before,  had  yon?  " 
I  assured  her  that  I  had  not  heard  anything  of  it  before,  and  could 
not  help  wondering  why  they  made  a  mystery  of  what  promised  to 
be  such  a  good  match  for  Isabel.  However,  I  learnt  no  more  just 
then,  for,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  her  niece  would  still  further 
confide  in  me,  and  that  I  might  prove,  when  this  confidence  was  made, 
the  judicious  friend  they  expected  me  to  be,  Mrs.  Hazelwood  resumed 
her  reserve. 

Time  went  on,  and  April  was  close  at  hand.  I  must  state  here 
that  it  struck  me  as  strange  that  Miss  Vemey's  engagement  was  never 
alluded  to  in  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Hazelwoods 
entertained  and  visited  a  great  deal,  and  thoir  beautiful  niece  was 
evidently  regarded  as  an  acquisition  wherever  she  appeared.  But 
no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  her  being  a  betrothed,  and  no  one  ever 
named  Mr.  Boulding  before  her.  At  length  Mrs.  Hazelwood  solved 
this  mystery  for  me.  Their  kindness  and  consideration  for  me  had  won 
from  me  in  return  a  very  genuine  regard  and  afiection  for  the  whole 
family.  They  were  conscious  of  this,  and  made  me  feel  that  they 
were  glad  of  it.  It  was  early  in  April,  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Boulding 
was  expected  home,  that  Mrs.  Hazelwood  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  Isabel's  disquiet.  "  I  could  have  wished  she  had  told  you 
everything  herself,"  the  dear  old  lady  said  with  a  sigh  ;  "but  as  sho 
has  not,  I  will.  The  fact  is,  her  uncle  and  I  don't  quite  like  Mv. 
Boulding,  or  quite  approve  of  the  marriage." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked  in  surprise. 
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"  It's  a  long  story,  but  I  will  teU  it  briefly,"  she  replied.  "  Gerald 
Boulding  has  been  the  best  match  in  the  county  ever  since  he  came 
of  age ;  so  that  when  three  years  ago  he  proposed  to  Isabel  every  one 
congratulated  and  envied  ns.  We  were  very  proud  and  pleased  our- 
selves, for, — though  married  or  single  she  will  have  the  same  portion 
from  my  husband  as  he  would  have  given  a  daughter, — ^it  was  a 
brilliant  marriage  for  her.  There  had  been  rumours  of  wUdness  and 
dissipation,  but  there  are  such  about  many  young  men.  We  had  even 
heard  a  word  of  an  attachment  of  long  years  to  some  one  whom  our 
dear  child  ought  never  to  have  succeeded.  But  we  were  made  to 
disregard  all  these  things  by  his  protestations,  and  IsabePs  love  for 
him.  Two  years  ago  they  were  to  have  been  married ;  everything 
was  ready, — ^the  guests  invited, — the  day  named  in  the  local  papers, 
— ^the  poor  child  in  such  a  blaze  of  unclouded  happiness  as  she  cannot 
know  again, — ^when  a  cruel  blow  fell.  A  messenger  came  one  night  from 
Clanmere  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hazelwood.  It  was  from  Gerald  Boul- 
ding, stating  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad, — ^that  untoward 
circumstances  prevented  his  marrying  at  the  time  appointed,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  come  back  in  a  few  weeks  and  explain  himself,  and  win 
Isabel's  forgiveness.  Think  of  the  scandal  at  the  time !  Think  of  how 
it  deepened  when,  instead  of  weeks,  he  stayed  away  months  I  At  last, 
when  he  did  come  back,  we  used  all  the  power  our  love  gave  us  over 
Isabel  to  induce  her  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  wiUi  him.  We 
failed.  She  fprgave  him,  though  he  gave  no  proper  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  our  consent  to  the  renewal  of 
the  engagement,  if  he  stood  the  test  of  constancy  he  himself  pro- 
posed,— ^namely,  time  and  absence  from  her.  He  now  professes  to 
have  stood  that  test,  and  is  coming  back,  as  you  know,  to  be  married 
in  June." 

"  She  must  be  very  fond  of  him,"  I  said. 

'<  She  is  devoted  to  him,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  replied ;  "  badly  as  he 
behaved  to  her.  She  has  only  lived,  I  verily  believe,  on  the  thought 
of  being  united  to  him.  Her  uncle  and  I  wanted  to  take  her  out  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  she  would  not  go.  She  said  it  would  look  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  either  of  him  or  of  herself.  Then  her  spirits  got 
low,  and  her  temper  variable ;  and  we  advertised,  and  you  came,  and 
you  know  the  rest.  I  assure  you  I  have  often  trembled  to  think  of 
the  effects  suspense  and  doubt  would  have  on  her." 

"  It  will  soon  be  over  now,"  I  said  cheerftilly ;  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood 
sighed  heavily  as  she  replied, — 

« It  will  indeed." 

In  a  few  days  the  recreant  lover  came ;  and  when  I  saw  him  I  oould 
not  wonder  at  Isabel  having  been  lenient.  He  was  refined,  polished, 
cultivated,  handsome,  debonair  in  manner,  and  devoted  to  his  be- 
trothed. He  loaded  her  with  attentions  and  with  rich  gifts.  He 
hurried  on  the  alterations  at  Clanmere,  and  the  bridal  preparations  at 
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Wearham  Chase.  Once  more  the  day  was  fixed  and  the  guests  in- 
cited. Isabel  was  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  happiness.  Even  the  Hazel- 
woods  conld  not  refnse  to  be  cordial  and  pleased  with  a  man  whc 
made  life  so  bright  a  thing  to  their  darling  niece.  The  trousseau 
and  the  cake  arrived, — ^the  first  was  all  that  the  heart  of  woman 
conld  desire,  the  second  all  that  the  art  of  confectionery  could  achieve. 
All  the  spare  bedrooms  in  the  honse  were  strewn  with  rich  silks 
and  costly  laces.  The  wedding-dress  itself  was  a  marvel  of  white 
satin  and  lace  ;  the  myrtle- wreath,  the  long  veil,  the  bridal  bouquets, 
all  were  perfect ;  and  Isabel  called  upon  me  a  dozen  times  a  day  to 
say  that  they  were  so. 

The  wedding-day  came.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  half- 
past  eleven,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  that  hour  I  came  from  Isabel's  room 
for  the  first  time  that  morning,  and  went  down-stairs.  Mr.  Boulding 
was  to  have  come  to  the  house,  but  he  had  not  arrived.  It  was 
surmised  that  he  had  gone  to  the  church  ;  so  a  couple  of  messengers 
were  despatched  there  to  see  if  the  surmise  was  correct.  Minutes 
slipped  by.  I  returned  to  Isabel,  who  was  momentarily  expecting  to 
be  summoned.  She  asked  me  some  question  about  Gerald,  and  I 
told  her  what  we  thought,  '*  that  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  church." 
Her  &ce  grew  very  white,  and  she  walked  to  the  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  beech-tree  avenue,  and  gazed  along  its 
shaded  vista  with  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  lips  quivering  with 
excitement.  ''  He  would  come  this  way, — it's  the  nearest  road  to 
Clanmere,"  she  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  silent  watch.  '^  Helen,  go 
down  and  hear  what  uncle  and  Aunt  Emily  think  we  had  better  do. 
I  will  %o  down  to  the  church ;  he  may  be  there." 

''  Wait  a  minute,"  I  pleaded ;  '^  we  shaU  hear  directly  Mr.  Boulding 
arrives."  Then,  not  daring  to  disobey  her,  I  went  to  speak  to  the 
Hazelwoods,  much  as  I  dreaded  leaving  Isabel  alone.  I  found  the 
Hazelwoods  in  a  room  by  themselves.  They  had  coma  away  firom 
those  of  the  guests  who  had  assembled  according  to  invitation  before 
the  ceremony  at  Wearham. 

'*  I  could  not  face  the  gathering  doubt  which  I  saw  growing  amongst 
them,"  Mrs.  Hazelwood  said,  excitedly ;  '^  I  can't  go  and  speak  to 
that  poor  child.     James,  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

<*  Notiiing,"  Mr.  Hazelwood  said  sternly.  <<  We  can  only  wait  for 
a  while, — ^not  for  long." 

'^  Will  you  send  to  Clanmere  to  make  inquiries  ?  "  Mrs.  Hazelwood 
asked  in  a  deprecating  voice,  after  a  short  time. 

**  Certainly  not,"  he  replied ;  and  then  I  went  back  sadly  to  Isabel's 
room. 

She  had  become  violently  excited.  It  was  now  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve.  I  had  no  comfort  to  give  her.  <'  Are  they  going  to  send 
to  Clanmere  ? "  she  asked  impatiently,  turning  round  sharply  upon 
me  as  I  approached  her. 
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'*  No,"  I  answered,  in  a  fiftltering  voice.  *'  Your  nnole  thinks  he  had 
better  not." 

'<  Then  Uncle  James  thinks, — oh,  Heaven  help  me  I — ^whai  does  he 
think,  Helen  ?  "  she  cried.  And  as  she  spoke  the  tears  fell  down  upon 
her  cheeks,  and  rolled  in  large  drops  down  upon  the  fleecy  lace  and 
glistening  satin.  '*  My  heart  will  burst  if  this  goes  on  much  longer. 
I  have  been  so  tried.  I  have  borne  so  much  for  him.  He  should 
have  spared  me  this  1  **  She  broke  into  a  passionate  wail  of  woe  as 
she  said  this,  and  flung  herself  down  upon  the  couch,  crushing  her  veil 
and  wreath, — ^writhing  in  the  agony  of  love  and  doubt,  of  dread  and 
shame,  that  possessed  her.  I  would  not  let  my  own  tears  fall.  I 
could  do  nothing  that  could  soothe  her.  All  I  could  do  was  to  put 
my  cold  hand  on  her  fevered  one,  and  press  it  lovingly. 

Suddenly  she  started  erect.  ''  Helen,"  she  began,  **  I  have  told 
you  much,  but  not  all  about  Gerald ; — once  before  he  deceived  me, 
and  I  forgave  him.  You  did  not  know  that  ?  "  I  was  not  compelled 
to  add  to  her  humiliation  by  telling  her  that  I  did  know  it,  therefore  I 
held  my  peace.  '^  But  every  one  else  knew  it,"  she  went  on,  her  chest 
heaving,  and  her  voice  rising  to  a  cry  almost ;  ''  I  would  not  break 
down  then ;  and  all  these  months  I  know  Uncle  James  and  Aunt 
Emily  have  been  blaming  themselves  for  giving  way  to  my  wishes ; 
and  now  it  will  kill  me."  The  clock  struck  one.  "  For  mercy's  sake 
go  down  again,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up.  *^  Keep  every  one  from 
me ; — ^keep  away  yourself,  till  you  can  tell  me  he  is  come.  I  shall  go 
mad  if  I  am  not  left  alone." 

Once  more  I  went  away  on  my  hopeless  mission.  Some  people 
whom  I  knew  stopped  me  before  I  reached  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  the  Hazelwoods  were  still  alone.  '^  Miss  Archer,"  the  lady 
said,  '*  we  feel  that  really,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  better 
for  us  to  order  our  carriages  and  go  away  quietly." 

"  Abready  ?  "  I  asked  bitterly. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ''  We  really  think  so  ; "  she  replied ; 
''  of  course  we  hope  for  the  best ;  but  really,  the  position  is  so 
very  painful ; — ^the  Hazelwoods  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and  so 
is  poor  Miss  Vemey ; — ^but  some  people  have  foreseen  this/* 

**  I  will  say  good  morning  to  you  at  once,"  I  said  coldly.  Then 
I  went  in  to  take  farther  counsel  with  poor  Mrs.  Hazelwood,  who 
by  this  time  was  weeping  almost  as  bitterly  as  the  insulted  bride-elect* 
We  formed  a  thousand  plans,  abandoned  them,  and  formed  others. 
We  hoped,  we  suggested,  we  excused.  All  in  vain.  The  hours  crept 
on.  Twice  I  had  been  up  to  Isabel's  door^  which  was  locked,  and 
had  been  refused  admittance  by  her. 

<'  You  shall  leave  me  alone,"  she  said  the  last  time  I  knocked.  '<  I 
dare  not  see  any  one  yet,  Helen  ;  you  don't  know  what  this  is ;  it's 
worse  than  death." 

At  three  o'clock  the  house  was  deserted  by  all  but  the  regular 
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inhabitants.  For  the  last  hour  we  had  obeyed  Isabel's  injunction, 
and  had  left  her  <'  alone  "  to  battle  with  that  agony  which  she  had 
declared  to  be  worse  than  death.  During  that  hour  I  had  remained 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazelwood,  for  aU  reserve  on  the  subject  was 
banished  now,  and  they  spoke  freely  before  me  and  to  me  of  the 
insulting  wrong  that  had  been  offered  to  their  child.  They  blamed 
themselves  in  words  that  went  to  my  heart,  for  that  touch  of  weak- 
ness in  their  love  for  her  which  had  induced  them  to  consent  to  the 
renewal  of  the  engagement  which  had  once  been  broken.  Blamed 
themselves,  because  they  would  suffer  no  shadow  of  their  blame  to 
fall  on  the  poor,  loving,  betrayed,  obstinate  girl,  who  was  wrestling 
with  her  sorrow  alone  up- stairs. 

"It  broke  her  health  and  altered  her  temper  the  first  time,"  poor 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  said  at  last. 

"  By  Heaven's  help  it  shall  not  break  her  heart  now,"  her  husband 
answered  ;  "  all  that  love  and  care 'and  change  of  scene  can  do,  shall 
be  done." 

« Ah  I  my  dear,  such  love  and  care  as  this,  faithful  as  it  is,  wiU 
never  heal  this  wound,  or  fill  this  gap,"  the  old  lady  said  to  him 
tenderly ;  **  the  more  we  cherish  and  prize  her,  the  more  she  will  feel 
that  she  has  been  slighted  and  scorned  and  slapped  by  the  hand  she 
prized  and  cherished  most !  " 

"  I  must  insist  on  my  child  seeing  me  and  speaking  to  me  now," 
Mr.  Hazelwood  said  in  answer  to  this,  rising  up  slowly  as  he  spoke. 
**Come,  Emily,  let  us  go  to  her;  alone.  Miss  Archer;  not  even  you 
must  see  this  meeting."  He  put  his  hand  kindly  on  my  shoulder,  as 
he  led  his  wife  past  me,  and  I  stood  back  reverentially  almost,  for 
theirs  was  a  great  sorrow. 

A  hush  had  fallen  over  the  house,  and  through  the  silence  that 
reigned  I  heard  him  knock  at  Isabel's  door.  Then  he  leant  over  the 
banisters  and  called  impatiently,  '<  Send  a  locksmith  here;  she 
can't  open  the  door : "  and  then  I  forgot  his  request  that  I  should 
remain  below,  and  ran  up  to  join  them.  '*  She  cannot  open  the  door," 
Mrs.  Hazelwood  said,  getting  hold  of  my  hand  and  looking  at  me  with 
frightened  eyes,  and  I  asked  in  a  whisper, — 

**  Did  she  teU  you  so  ?  " 

'<  No  I — ^yes,  she  said  something.  Ah !  "  this  was  a  sigh  of 
mingled  terror  and  relief,  as  the  door  gave  way  and  we  got  into  the 
room. 

Isabel  was  standing  by  a  table  in  the  window  that  commanded  the 
avenue,  leaning  against  the  table,  evidently  requiring  its  support.  She 
moved  her  head  slowly  and  with  an  effort  as  we  approached  her,  and 
her  lips  moved,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  words.  The  fair  beauty  of 
her  face  was  gone,  altogether  gone.  Not  marred  and  disfigured  by 
passion,  but  gone  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never  been  any  other  than 
the  haggard  woman  we  now  looked  upon.     Of  the  misery,  the  pain, 
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the  hopelessness  there  -vras  in  her  eyes  as  she  tamed  them  upon  us,  I 
can  give  no  adequate  idiea. 

We  did  not  speak  to  her.  We  were  wise  in  that.  We  did  not 
torture  her  with  words  then.  Her  uncle  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
moved  her  from  the  window,  and  as  he  did  so,  she  threw  hack  one 
wild  despairing  glance  along  the  avenue  hy  which  he  had  promised  to 
come.  '*  She  is  cold  as  death !"  Mr.  Hazel  wood  said,  as  he  placed  her 
on  the  sofa ;  and  as  he  placed  her  she  remained,  making  no  movement 
to  attain  ease  or  rest,  but  just  staying  in  the  crumpled-up  position 
which  her  helplessness  had  obliged  him  to  place  her  in. 

We  took  off  her  wreath  and  veil  very  gently,  and  the  hours  went 
by,  and  we  thought  she  was  resting  and  praying,  for  her  eyes  were 
closed  and  her  hands  were  clasped.  But  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
she  rose  up  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  away  the  possibilit}'  of 
our  attempting  to  stop  her,  and  went  over  to  the  window  once  more. 
Then  she  turned  away  nearly  blind  and  staggering,  and  when  we 
caught  her  in  our  arms  we  knew  that  the  tension  had  been  too  great, 
and  that  now  it  was  nearly  over. 

So  she  died,  just  as  the  day  did,  the  day  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  such  wearing  fluctuations  of  feeling  for  a  year.  I  can 
give  no  record  of  the  time  that  followed.  She  was  dead  1  Suddenly 
that  fair  beautiful  thing  that  was  lying  on  the  couch  was  taken  from 
us,  and  colder  hands  moved  it  about,  and  colder  lips  named  it,  and  we 
were  nothing.  We  were  only  **  permitted  '*  by  the  old  nurse  to 
remain  in  the  room. 

Bumours  came  to  us  before  wo  could  go  away  from  the  place  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  that  terrible  Kfe  and  death  struggle,  that  the 
man  on  whose  head  her  blood  rests,  had  gone  away  from  Olanmere 
the  night  before  that  fatal  day.  Strangers  rent  his  place  now,  and  he 
has  never  been  heard  of  since  Isabel  died  for  him.  It  is  still  a  heart- 
sickening  mystery,  whether  his  conduct  was  caused  by  wanton 
cruelty,  by  the  consequences  of  some  former  crime  committed  by  him, 
or  by  madness.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  insanity  could  have  so 
deliberately  planned  such  treachery. 


YOL.  n. 
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When  commenting  some  time  ago  upon  the  relaiiom^  between  this 
country  and  the  great  European  Powers,*  we  purposely  omitted  to 
tondi  upon  the  position  of  Bnssia.  Not  beoaase  we  were  inclined  to 
qnestion  her  influence  over  the  a&iis  of  Eizrope  and  of  thei  world, 
bnt  beeanse,  in  discussing  the  connection  which  she  may  haive  with 
the  policy  and  position  of  England^  we  BHut  neeessaiHy  hare  entered 
upon  an  inquiry  into  the  Eastern  qnestioD.  The  subject  is  one  of 
such  vast  importance  to  us  that  it:  requires  a  separate  neticoi 

As  regards  Bussia,  we  may  observe,  befove  going  further>  that  her 
relations  to  the  rest  of  Europe  have  not  been  less  aiffeeted  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  than  those  of  other  states.  Her  -position, 
both  external  and  internal,  is  no  longer  sueh  as  it  was  befnre  tiia 
Crimean  and  Danish  wars.  She  no  longer  execcises  that  mischievooB 
and  unwholescnne  power  over  IVussia  and  the  smaii  Geirman  Stator 
which  paralysed  their  independence  and  desiroyedthe  influence  of  the 
German  race  in  the  aflairs  of  Europe  for  mere  than  half  a  centaiy.  Bueh 
a  state  of  things  would  be  incompatible  with  a  united- Gennanj,  wi^ 
free  German  institutions,  and  with  a  Prussian  policy  no  longer  guided 
by  family  alliances  and  personal  sjrmpathies.  On  the  o^dier  hand,  a 
great  nation^  movement  is  unquestionably  taking  plaoe  in  Russia.; 
while  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  tlreinffaenee  of 
new  ideas  arising  out  of  modem  dvilisation,  Vfineh  even  Russian 
despotism  cannot  prevent,  are  graduidly  leading  to  the  diffuston  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  of  views  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  the  duties  of  governments,  which  musi  produce,  sooner  or  later, 
vast  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  Russia  herself. 

Unhappily,  the  last  Polish  revolution,  whilst  retarding  for  very  many 
years,  if  not  destroying  for  ever,  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Poles,  has,  at  the  same  time,  checked  the  spread  of  free  thought  and 
the  development  of  liberal  institutions  in  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  Russia  and  Poland  were  aiding  each  other  in  obtaining 
representative  government.  The  moderate  and  thinking  men  who 
are  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  and  constitutional  party  in  Russia  were 
watching  with  the  keenest  interest  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  events 
in  Poland,  and  were  viewing  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  gradual 
though  very  limited  introduction  of  free  institutions  into  that  country 

♦  See  "The  New  Saint  Pauls"  for  December,  1867:   "England's  Place  in 

Europe." 
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under  the  pressure  broBght  to  bear  upon  the  BcnsiaD  Gc^emment,  and 
the  genuine,  though  feeble,  conaoientioiiB  somf^ee  of  iheEoifyaxoar  at  the 
violation  ol  treaties  <  They  f eit  thai  when  th»  caii0&  o£  fireedom  had  made 
a  certainr  advance*  in  one- part  of  thd' empire,  ifteoaid  not  be  k^  back 
inthe  o^ia'j  and  that*  every  step  fc^ward  in  Pdand  was  soi  much 
goaned'for  Bussia.  Gonsequex^ly,  their  sympathieB  went  entirely  with 
theMlffqnisWielopoIskiand  hisfoUowers  in  their  endeavoara  ta  obtain 
for  Pdland  a  certain  degree  of  s^rgovemsoesfc  andnationaiadBUidstnr* 
tion-,  such  as  «he  was  entitled  to  under  treaty.  They  were  not  oaly 
ready  to  help  this  party  in  its  poliey,  but  had  iBdireotiy  given  it*  very 
nmterial:  assistance.  Indeed,  a  very  important:  section  of  public 
opinion  in  Bussia^ — ^important  because,  although  perhaps  small  in 
numbers,  it  comprised  men  of  inflttence  and  edncation^  andj  of  wise 
and  patriotie  views> — wae  entirely  favourable  to  the  modified  autonomy 
which- the  Russian  Gev^mnenir  seemed'  at  one  tim(^prepared  to  con- 
cede to  Poland.  But  whilst  there  was  this  coincidenee  of  policy 
between  the*  mo«ferate  and  what  may  be  called  constitutifiiml  parlies 
in- Bussia  and  Poland,  th^w  was  a  sknilar  understanding  between  the 
extreme  or  red 'parties,  in  both  countries*  Unfortunately,  not  only 
for  Poland;  but  for  the^  cause  of  liberfcy  and  progress  in  Bussia  h^self, 
the  Polish  extreme  party  raised  the  standard  of  revolution  at  a  most 
inopportune  and  premature  moment;  They  could  depend  upon  the 
Catholic  clergy,  but  they  had  neither  the  sympathy  nor  snpport  of  the 
Polish  aristocracy  and  constitutional  party, — oompriBing  the  most 
influential  and  trustworthy*  men  in  Poland*  They  may  have  recMved 
encouragement  by  promises  of  foreign  aid  from  one  or  two  Poles  of 
radc'  and  distinction,  leaders  in  the  previous- revolution ;  but  these 
were  nten  who  had  lived  in  eidle  since  that  event,  and  who,  as  is  usual 
with  exiles j  were-  littie  acquainted  with  the  altered  condition  of  their 
0W1T  country,  and  nasooderstood  the  feelings  4»»d  polieyof  the  coumtry 
in  which  they  lived;  The  reds  and  revolutionary;  clubs  in  EuaropA 
Abetted  tKe  insurreetion,  but  could  give  it  no  useful  assistance.  Eranoe 
was  not  ill  ar  positum  to -come  to  the  aid  of 'the  Poles^  and  only  fwctiier 
misled  them  by  an  energetic  ozpres^on  of  the  S3rmpathy  whieh  she 
has- always  felt  fer  that  unfortunate'  people.  England  ■  ci»dd  do  no 
more  than  remind'  the  Bassion  Government  of  its-  obligainnnsi  and 
make  sn«h  remonstrances  as-  she  was  entitied  to  make  byireaiiy*  Tbd 
insurrection  consequently  only  ended  in- bloodshed  andddsaster,  aaadhas- 
been  a  final  bkvw  to  the  independence^  prosperity,  and.  hiippineB&  of! 
Poland.  Never  has  revolution  been  pvt  down  with  a-juore  oroel  and: 
unsparing  hand.  Every  right  has^  been  violated, — injn^ieein  ereny 
form  committed.  Russia  hafr  determined  to  <<  staonp  aai*'  Pnliahf 
nationality  and  every  vestige-  of  Pdish  indepeadenoec.  Bellgion  smd 
language  are,  if  possible^  to  be-destroyed' to  efisot:  these  objects];  and 
Busflxa  is  d^iiherately^  and. in  the  fitce  of  Europe  and  civiliaatiQa».p«r^ 
suing' a  poHcyin  unhappy  Poland  whieh  the  most  bosbarow  Taxtttc. 
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races  that  have  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Asia  would  have  shrank 
from  parsuing  towards  a  conquered  people. 

But  perhaps  the  most  lamentable  result  of  this  premature  movement 
was  that  it  strengthened  the  retrograde  party  in  Russia,  and  com- 
pelled those  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  Poland 
to  unite  with  her  enemies  in  crushing  her  Kberties.  They  dared  not 
appear  in  the  face  of  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen  as 
approvers  of  a  Polish  insurrection  against  the  supremacy  of  Russia, 
oven  if  their  sympathies  would  have  carried  them  so  far.  The  en- 
couragement which  they  had  previously  given  to  the  Poles  laid  them 
open  to  suspicion,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  they  may 
have  shown  more  ardour  than  they  really  felt  in  helping  to  extinguish 
the  last  vestiges  of  Polish  independence. 

Had  Poland  bided  her  time,  and  had  the  constitutional  party,  which 
had  already  obtained  unlooked-for  success  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  Government,  been  allowed  to  gain  strength  and  to  profit  by 
the  concessions  in  favour  of  Polish  nationality  which  they  had  exacted 
from  Russia,  the  day  was  not  perhaps  far  distant  when  she  might  have 
been  in  a  position  to  assert  her  right  to  a  purely  national  administra- 
tion, and  to  a  separate  government  under  the  crown  of  Russia,  in  the 
same  way  as  Hungary  has  succeeded  in  doing  with  reg^d  to  Austria. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  she  might  ultimately  have  achieved  complete  inde- 
pendence. She  would  have  been  aided  by  the  force  of  treaties,  by 
the  moral  support  of  Europe,  by  the  sympathy  and  common  interests 
of  a  powerful  party  in  Russia,  and  by  the  united  exertions  of  her  best 
and  wisest  citizens.  Her  true  policy  would  have  been  to  wait  until  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  that  great  popular  movement  which  was 
approaching  in  Russia.  She  might  then  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  gain  her  own  liberties.  By  this  ill-timed  insurrection  she 
has  not  only  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  her  own  independence,  but  she 
has  thrown  back  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Russia  herself. 

But  it  is  chiefly  with  the  relations  of  Russia  to  the  Turkish  empire 
that  we  have  to  deal,  and  these  relations  are  the  principal  ingredients 
in  "the  Eastern  question."  What  is  "the  Eastern  question?" 
Although  these  three  words  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  poli- 
tician in  Europe  for  many  years  past,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
define  their  precise  meaning.  They  would  seem  to  signify  that  the 
European  Powers  have  an  imperative  duty  thrown  upon  them  to 
change  or  readjust  the  territorial  condition  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Sultan  towards  his  Christian  subj  ects.  But  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  any  such  change  or  readjustment  necessary? 
Turkey  is  constituted  like  any  other  state.  She  has  an  ancient  and 
well-established  government,  well-defined  limits,  a  powerful  army  and 
navy,  and  a  civil  administration,  and  she  has  treaties  with  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  by  which  she  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  regards 
international  law  as  other  nations.     She  is  not  an  encroaching  nor  a 
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missionary  Power,  and  she  has  no  desire  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
other  countries.  All  she  asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  manage  her  own 
affairs  in  conformity  with  that  principle  of  non-intervention  which 
England  and  other  Powers  now  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  as  the 
very  foundation  of  the  political  relations  between  states,  and  of  the 
improved  foreign  policy  of  civilised  nations.  But  it  is  charged  against 
Turkey  that  she  is  badly  governed ;  that  she  is  a  Mohammedan  state, 
and  has  consequently  no  business  in  Europe ;  that  the  creed  professed 
by  her  governing  class,  who  are  in  the  minority,  differs  from  that  of 
the  majority,  and  is  an  intolerant  creed ;  that  she  does  not  grant 
perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  equality  to  all  persons,  without 
distinction  of  religion  or  race  ;  that  her  administration  and  her  officials 
are  corrupt ;  that  her  laws  are  bad,  and  not  the  same  for  all ;  that 
amongst  her  varied  populations  some  have  been  and  are  in  revolt 
against  her  authority ;  that  in  some  parts  of  the  empu-e  brigandage 
prevails,  and  life  is  not  safe;  that  many  rich  and  fertile  districts 
are  waste  ;  and  that  her  vast  resources  are  not  properly  developed. 
Is  such  the  condition  of  Turkey  alone  amongst  the  countries  of 
Europe  ?  Is  there  no  bad  government,  no  intolerance,  no  inequality 
before  the  law  between  persons  of  different  faith,  no  fair  provinces 
uncultivated,  no  discontent,  and  no  revolt  in  Spain  ?  Are  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  treated  precisely  the  same  in 
aU  other  states  ?  Is  there  no  corruption  amongst  officials  and  in  the 
government,  no  sale  of  justice,  no  intolerance  to  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  dominant  faith,  no  oppression  and  cruelty,  no  chronic 
disaffection  and  revolt  in  the  Russian  empire  ?  Have  we  no  discon- 
tent in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  no  injustice  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  religion  and  race  ?  Do  our  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  admit  that  they  are,  or  are  they  believed  in  Europe  to  be, 
absolutely  on  the  same  footing  as  Protestants  ?  No  one  would  venture 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet  we  never  hear 
of  a  Spanish  question,  nor  of  a  Russian  question,  nor  of  an  English 
question,  that  requires  to  be  settled  by  the  arms  or  diplomacy  of 
Europe. 

The  truth  is  that  all  these  accusations  against  Turkey,  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  have  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  "  the 
Eastern  question,"  and  are  merely  put  forward  as  pretences  offering  a 
decent  cloak  to  a  policy  which  the  European  Powers  are  pursuing 
towards  her,  and  which  they  would  not  venture  to  pursue  towards 
any  other  Power.  **  The  Eastern  question,"  in  fact,  means  some- 
thing very  different  in  different  countries.  In  France  it  means  the 
establishment  in  the  Levant  of  a  predominant  French  influence,  for  no 
particular  purpose  of  territorial  aggrandisement  or  increase  of  com- 
merce, but  merely  to  gratify  national  vanity,  and  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  Russia 
it  means  the  weakening  and  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
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€xrapire>  in  order  to  prepare  the  -way  for  the  complete  rptedominance 
of  her  own  inikienco  amongst  its  Christian  populations,  and  ultimatel}' 
for  the  acquisition  of  ConBtantinople  and  of  the  richest  provlaces  of 
Tui'key  in  J^ur<ppe.  In  Austria  it  means  a  presentiment  that  she  is 
losing  the  influence  she  once  had  over  the  Slavonian  populations  of 
Western  Turkey ;  that  she  dreads  the  progress  of  Russian  intrigues 
amongst  them,  and  anticipates,  unless  she  can  check  those  intrigues, 
the  absorption  into  the  Russian  empire  of  her  own  Slavonian  states ;. 
that  she  -ibresees  the  time  when  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  may  be 
closed  against  her ;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  she  must 
maintain  the. integrity  of  the  Turkish-empire,,  but  is  afraid  to  pursue  a 
straightforward  and  honest  policy  vrith  regard  to  it.  With  Greece 
and  her  friends  it  means  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
and  the  handing  over  of  their  lands  and  goods  to  Greeks.  W^kh  England 
it  means  a  vague  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  if  Russia  gets  possdlssion 
of  CaBst«ntinople  and  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  the  whole 
of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Sultan  must  sooner  or  later  foil  into 
her  oluitches,.and  that  not  only  would  such  a  vast  increase  to  her 
territory  and  such  a  commanding  position  give  her  a  dangerous  supre- 
macy ia  Europe,  but  that  they  would  destroy  our  power  and  influence 
in  the  East,  and  that  we  ^ould  be  unable  to  hold  our  Indian  empire. 
As  regards  Prussia  and  Italy,  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  yet  made 
up  her  mind  what  her  interests  in  the  East  may  be,  and  ''  the  Eastern 
question  "  with  both  of  them^has  hitherto  resolved  itself  into  the  con- 
sideration of  what  policy  would  best  serve  immediate  national  objects. 
Consequently,  Prussia  has  atone  time  supported  Russia,  and  at  another 
has  leant  towards  Eranoe  or  Austria,  whilst  Italy  has  hitherto  found  it 
to  her  advantage  to  go  with  France  in  her  Eastern  policy. 

In  a  few  words,  "the  Eastern  question"  means  this: — How  can 
any  one  European  Power  best  serve  its  interests  or  gratify,  its  <ambi- 
tion  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  ? 

Now  it  happens  that  Turkey  is  the  only  European  state  which  can 
be  .assailed  with  impunity,  and  which  any  two  or  more  Powers,  may 
declare  their  intention  of  dismembering  in  violation  of  treaties,,  right, 
and  justice,  and  yet  have  a  large  mass  of  pubHc  opinion  in  their  favour. 
If  any  opposition  is  offered  to  their  schemes,  it  is  not  on  the  ground 
of  morality,  or  of  the  outrage  which  such  arbitrary  proceedings  may 
inflict  on  international  law  and  the  rights  of  nations,  but  on  the 
ground  of  policy  and  interest.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  assump- 
tion that,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  Mohonmiedan,  the  majority  is  of  a  different  religion. 
Providence,  it  is  surmised,  by  permitting  above  Ave  millions  of  souls 
to  bo  bom  in  a  faith  which  is  not  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  has 
manifestly  intended  that  tb^y  should  be  the  spoil  of  the  Christian. 
What  is  just,  right,  and  reasonable  with  regard  to .  believers  in  the 
Gospel  is  the  reverse  when  applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Koran.. 
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To  deprive  a  professisg  Ohristian, — it  signifies  little  ^hat  may  be 
the  form  of  his  faith^  or  how  &r  he  may  follow  its  precepts, — of  his 
liberty,  his  land,  or  his  life,  is  a  crime ;  but  to  expel  a  Moham- 
medan,— however  good  and  honest  he  may  be, — from  his  house  and 
fields,  and  to  drive  him  to  starve  in  the  wilderness,  which  is  his 
proper  home,  is  a  meritorioos  act.  To  aid  and  abet  the  revolted  sub- 
jects of  a  Christian  state  is  a  violation  of  international  duties ;  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  Christian  subjects  of  a  Mohammedan  state 
in  spreading  misery,  desolation,  and  bloodshed  amongst  innocent 
people  of  a  different  religion,  and  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  unbelieving  Government  in  its  endeavours  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  And  to  protect  the  lives  and  ^operty  of  those  who  are  of 
its  own  faith,  is  a  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  by  a  Christian  and 
civilised  Power. 

Such  is  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  with  regard  to  Turkey,  when 
we  divest  it  of  the  hypocritusal  mask  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  religion. 
This  bare  statement  would  «^ear  exaggerated  and  untrue  if  it  were 
not  for  the  kngoage  used  in  the  British  Parliament  and  press  by  per- 
sons professing  to  hold  extreme  liberal  opinions,  and  for  the  policy 
which  has  been  openly  pursued  by  Russia,  France,  and  other  Powers 
towards  Turkey.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  liberal  opinion  in  this 
country  have,  unfortunately,  been  foremost  in  urging, — ^without, 
we  beliave,  understanding  pceeisely  what  they  meant, — that  'Uhe  Turk 
should  be  eczpelled  from  Europe;"  that  is  to  say,  that  above  five 
millions  of  human  beings,  who  happen  not  to  be  Christians,  should, 
on  account  of  this  difference  of  religion,  be  deprived  of  all  they 
possess  in  virtue  of  the  most  sacred  of  rights,  and  be  driven  like  so 
much  cattle  across  the  Bosphorus  into  Aaia.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  for  the  vast  amount 
of  human  misery  aad  sufiisring  that  it  has  already  produced,  its 
absurdity  would  only  provoke  laughter. 

Some  will  perhaps  say  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  difference  of 
religion  between  Turk  and  Christian  that  they  hold  these  opinions, 
but  because  the  Turks  «re  intruders  in  Europe,  and  have  no  right  to 
the  soil  except  that  of  conquest,  and  axe  ignorant,  incapable  of 
civilisation,  and,  from  religion  and  race,  incurable  oppressors  of 
Christians.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  these 
bold  assertions  are  entirely  at  variance  with  fiicts,  and  show  a  strange 
want  of  knowledge  and  confusion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  origin, 
condition,  and  relations  of  the  various  populations  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

These  erroneous  views  have  partly  arisen  from  the  habit  most  persons 
have  of  confounding,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  Turkey,  the 
Turkish  people  with  the  Turkish  Government.  Those  who,  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  have  advocated  a  policy  of  justice  and  humanity  towards 
the  Mohammedan  population  of  Turkey,  have  been  accused  of  support- 
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ing  the  misgovemment  and  misdeeds  of  Turkish  ministers  and  pashas. 
Those  who  desire  to  he  strictly  just  and  impartial,  and  to  see  the  rights 
of  Mussulmans  respected  as  well  as  those  of  Christians,  are  stigmatised 
as  **  Philo-Turks."  Through  ignorance  or  design,  the  fact  has  been 
kept  out  of  view  that  there  are  in  Turkey  in  Europe  probably  five  or 
six  millions,  perhaps  even  more,  of  Mohammedans,  or  Turks,  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  them, — comprising  landholders,  peasant  cultiva- 
tors and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  traders,  and  shopkeepers, — who  suffer 
from  the  same  misgovemment  and  are  subject  to  the  same  oppression, 
where  such  exist,  as  their  Christian  fellow-subjects.  Not  only  is  such 
the  case,  but  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  consuls  in  the  East  presented  to  Parliament,  that  if  there  be 
any  difference  between  them  it  is  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  who  are 
exempted  from  some  of  the  burdens  which  weigh  so  heavily  upon 
Mohammedans, — especially  from  military  conscription.  Moreover, 
the  Christians  have  the  means  of  bringing  their  grievances  before  the 
Government  and  before  Europe,  and  of  obtaining  redress  through  the 
agency  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  who  claim  the  right 
of  affording  them  protection  and  support.  If,  therefore,  our  sympathy 
is  to  be  shown,  and  we  are  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  suffering  from  tyranny  and  misgovemment,  and  our 
policy  towards  Turkey  is  to  be  founded  on  no  other  principle,  we 
should  extend  that  S3rmpathy  and  interference  to  the  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  to  the  Christians.  But  unfortunately  in  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  writings  of  those  who  take  the  Greek  view  of 
the  Eastern  question,  we  never  find  any  allusion  to  the  Mussulman 
populations.  They  are  all  included  in  the  one  sweeping  denun- 
ciation against  the  Turkish  mle, — **They  must  be  driven  out  of 
Europe.'* 

In  order  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  towards  Turkey,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  its  European  provinces,  especially  as  regards 
the  relative  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  of  different  races  and  creeds. 
Unfortunately  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate 
and  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  have  generally 
been  biassed  by  political  considerations,  and  have  exaggerated  the 
number  of  the  Christians,  whilst  diminishing  that  of  the  Mohammedans. 
The  former  are  usually  estimated  at  nearly  ten  millions,  the  latter  at 
about  four  millions  ;  and  the  large  majority  of  the  Christians  is  used 
as  a  conclusive  argument  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mussulman  from 
Europe.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Danubian  Principalities,  or  Eoumania,  and 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  are  included  in  this  estimate  of  the  Christian 
population.  Those  semi- independent  states  are  exclusively  Christian, 
and  contain   no   mixture  of  Mohammedans.     From   Servia  the  few 
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Turks  who  once  lived  there  have  been  expelled;  in  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Montenegro  they  never  dwelt.  Consequently,  in 
founding  any  arguments  upon  the  relative  numbers  of  the  mixed 
populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Rou- 
melia, — including  the  ancient  states  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
Deducting,  therefore,  the  population  of  Roumania,  which  amounts  to 
four  millions,  and  that  of  Servia,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  one 
million,  there  remain  rather  less  than  five  millions  of  Christians  in 
Tm*key  in  Europe.  The  numbers  of  the  Mohanmiedans  are  very  dif- 
ferently stated.  We  have  seen  them  placed  as  low  as  three  millions. 
According  to  an  estimate  in  the  last  edition  of  the  **  EncyclopsBdia 
Britannica,'*  stated  to  be  given  on  good  authority,  they  amount 
to  5,900,000.  A  Turkish  official  of  high  authority,  who  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  recruiting  and  conscription  department 
of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  has  been  governor  of  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  in  Europe,  has  even  reckoned  them  at  nearly  ten 
millions,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  This  estimate 
so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  European  writer  that  we  might  be  inclined 
to  set  it  aside  at  once,  were  it  not  for  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
One  fact,  however,  appears  to  us  undoubtedly  clear,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  so  generally  and  confidently  made  to  the  contrary, — that 
so  far  from  the  Christian  population  of  what  may  strictly  be  called 
Turkey  in  Europe  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Mohammedan,  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  them,  it  is  in  favour  of  tho 
Mussulmans  or  Turks. 

The  two  religions  are  mixed  in  the  large  towns, — ^not  so,  generally,  in 
the  villages.  The  Mohammedan  population  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes, — the  Ottomans,  or  the  descendants  of  the  Turkish  con- 
querors who  dispossessed  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  tho 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Christian  landholders,  who  changed  their 
faith  to  retain  their  lands.  The  first  differ  in  race  and  language  from 
the  Christians ;  the  others  are  of  precisely  the  same  origin,  speak 
the  same  tongue,  and  have  customs,  sentiments,  and  traditions  in 
common  with  them. 

The  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  mamly  Slavonians,  Alba- 
nians, and  Greeks.  Some  villages  are  inhabited  by  a  race  speaking 
the  Roumanian  language,  and  in  Constantinople  and  the  principal 
cities  are  numerous  families  of  Armenians,  chiefly  engaged  in  com- 
merce.* 

The  Slavonian  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  profess  the  tenets  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Hence  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds 
of  so  many  persons  with  regard  to  the  Greek  population  of  Tm-key, 

*  According  to  the  statifitics  of  population  in  the  last  edition  of  tho 
''Encyc.  Brit,'*  thsre  are  in  Turkey  in  Europe  5,900,000  Mussulmans, 
9,480,000  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  including  Servians  and  JRouroonians, 
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whieh  is  supposed  to  include  all  those  wkoare  of  the  Greek  ireligiDii.^ 
The  Christians  of  Albania  are  mostly  of  the  Roman  Caiholic  isuth, 
except  the  population  of  the  southern  districts,  or  Epiros.  The 
people  speaking  the  Greek  language  and  professing  the  Greek  faith, 
and  who  are  consequently  the  only  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  whieh  has  any  claim  to  be  called  *'  Greek,"  inhabit  Thes- 
saly  and  some  of  the  mountain  diatriets  and  plains  in  Epirus,  and 
are  found  in  Constantinople  and  Hhe  principal  cities  and  towns  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  numbers  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Slavonians;  and,  according  to  the  best  aathoiities, 
do  not  much  exceed  a  million. 

Amongst  the  many  erroneous  ideas  which  prevail  concerning  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  is  the  one  that  tkeyare  not  landholders 
and  cannot  possess  land.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  mnch  of 
the  land  in  Turkey  is  held  by  Christians,  and  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian landh(^ders  is  daily  increasing.  The  Turkish  law  with  regard 
to  land  is  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Aliens  cannot  possess  it, 
whilst  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  whatever  may  be  their  religion  or  race, 
may  do  so.  But  tiie  Turkish  law  is  move  easily  evaded  than  that  of 
England,  and  there  are  numerous  fictions  of  which  foreigners  have 
largely  availed  themselves  to  possess  land.f 

Such  being  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  populations  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment ''  the  settlement  of 
the  Eastern .  question  "  which  is  advocated  by  certain  politicians, 
viz.,  that  liie  Mohammedans  should  be  expelled  from  Europe,  and 
that  the  Greeks  should  replace  them.  This  is  what  is  called  *'  the 
grand  idea  "  in  Greece,  and  is  the  profession  of  political  faith  which 
is  required  of  every  Greek  who  wishes  to  obtain  favour  with  his 
countrym^en,  and  of  those  who  sympathise  with  the  Greeks.   It  would 

and  450,000  Roman  Catholics.  The  whole  population  is  divided,  but  upon  no 
good  authority,  into — 

Ottomans 3,000,000 

Greeks 1,600,000 

SlaTonians 4,000,000 

Albanians 1,600,000 

Wallachians 600,000 

Armenians 300,000 

Jews 250,000 

Fxanka 60,000 

Gipsies 200,000 

♦  The  Bulgarians  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  a  Turkish  or  Tartar 
tribe,  who  have  in  the  course  of  time  adopted  the  Greek  religion  and  the  Slavonian 
language,  and  have  consequently  been  included  in  the  Slavonian  race. 

t  So  long  as  the  capitulations  are  in  force  which  place  foreigners  in  Turkey 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  representatives  of  their  own  coimtry,  and 
enable  them  to  evade  the  payment  of  t'vxes  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Turkish  Government  should  be  disinclined  to  change  tha 
law  so  as  to  enable  aliens  to  hold  land. 
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perhaps  be  difScnit  to  define  how  this  is  to  be  aecomplished,  or  what 
iXQ  the  precise  views  of  Greek  statesmen  on  the .  sidijecL  But  the 
general  notion  seems  to  be  that  ihe  Cross  instead  of  the  Orescent  is  to 
Burmoont  the  >dome  of  St.  Sophia ;  that  instead  of  the  Snltan  and  bis 
ministers  and  the  Turkish  governing  ckuss,  the  £ing  of  Greece,  Greek 
statesmen,  and  Athenian  place-hunters  should  be  installed  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  those  who  profess  Uie  Mohaminedan  religion 
should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  bold  land,  or  even  to  live  in  Turkey, 
but  should  be  driven  at  once  across  the  Bosphoras  into  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  their  natural  home.  Whether  the  lands  thus 
forfeited  are  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  Greeks  who  are  to 
migrate  from  Greece  with  their  king  and  statesmen,  or  amongst 
some  other  people  professing  the  Greek  religion,  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, constitutes  a. sufficient  title  to  land  in  what  is  now  ihe 
Tttikish  empire,  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  This  sweeping 
policy  of  revolution  rand  confiscation,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly 
easy  and  naioral  to  the  Greeks^  has  been  so  constantly  put  forward  as 
the  course  of  action  which  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  Christendom  to 
support,  that  it  is  accepted  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.  If  any  argument  were  allowed  on  the  subject,  putting 
aside  all  considerations  of  morality,  justice,  and  right,  it  might 
perhaps  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  have  shown  them- 
selves deserving  of  so  great  a  charge  as  that  of  the  government  of 
an  empire, — ^whether  the  small  kingdom  of  Greece,  including  the 
territories  which  have  been  annexed  to  it  since  its  foundation,  have 
been  so  administered  as  to  induce  any  one  to  place  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  morality  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  power  of  governing 
others,  and  in  their  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  free  institaiions, — 
wheidier  Greek  statesmen  have  displayed  that  honesty,  patriotism, 
and  self-sacrifice  which  should  encourage  Europe  to  place  in  their 
hands  the  destinies,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  some  millions  of 
men.  The  very  best  £riends  of  Greece,  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  '*  grand  idea,"  would  scarcely  venture  to  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative.  The  papers  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  since  their  annexation  to  Greece 
win  show  the  fate  which  awaits  those  who  may  be  placed  under 
Greek  administration.  The  state  of  Greece  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
government  calling  itself  civilised.  The  lamentable  want  of  honesty 
in  Ghreek  public  men,  the  conduct  of  Greek  ministers,  the  low 
standard  of  public  morality,  seem  to  render  any  improvement  hopeless. 
These  things  are  not  denied  by  the  advocates  and  friends  of  Greece, 
but  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  or  excuse  them  on  two  grounds : 
first,  the  long  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  demoralising  tyranny  of 
Turkish  rule ;  and,  secondly,  the  circnmBoribed  limits  of  the  kingdom,. 
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which  prevent  the  development  of  its  resou-ces,  and  condemn  it  to 
poverty  and  want. 

Those  who  attribute  the  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  the 
Greek  race  to  Turkish  rule  seem  to  forget,  or  to  purposely  overlook, 
the  condition  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  of  its  varied  populations  at 
the  time  of  the  Ottoman  conquest.  Let  them  refresh  their  memories 
by  reference  tp  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  or  to  any  history  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  Utter  and  unexampled  corruption  in  the  ruling  classes ; 
immorality  and  vice,  amounting  to  actual  barbarism,  in  the  popula- 
tions ;  general  insecurity  and  disorder ;  foreign  conquerors,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
capital;  the  Mohammedans  more  than  once  at  the  gates  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople  before  its  final  conquest ;  the  very  name  of 
Greek  a  term  of  reproach  in  Europe ;  such  was  the  state  in  which 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  found  by  the  Turkish  conquerors,  to  whom 
it  fell  an  easy  prey.  If  either  race  was  corrupted  or  debased  by  the 
other,  it  may  be  with  some  truth  asserted  that  it  was  rather  the  hardy 
and  warlike  Ottomans  than  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

There  is  no  better  foundation  for  the  other  alleged  reason  for 
the  present  condition  of  Greece.  It  is  asserted  that  if  Thessaly, 
Epirus,  and  the  island  of  Crete  had  been  included  in  the  kingdom, 
when  originally  constituted,  its  resources,  productions,  and  commerce 
would  have  been  so  much  increased,  and  its  people  would  have  been 
so  prosperous,  that  Greece  would  have  had  no  debts,  which  stimulate 
public  immorality  and  corruption,  and  no  want,  which  leads  to 
brigandage  and  misrule.  But  are  there  any  grounds  for  these 
assumptions  ?  In  Thessaly  there  are  one  or  two  fine  plains  yielding 
rich  crops,  but  the  remainder  of  the  province  is  mountainous,  and  not 
capable  of  much  cultivation.  In  Epirus  the  arable  land  is  probably 
even  less  in  extent  than  in  Thessaly.  The  two  provinces  together 
would  scarcely  have  given  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  to  the  kingdom.  Crete  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts,  rich 
and  fertile ;  but  that  island  alone  could  have  added  little  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Greece,  and  its  mixed  population  would  probably  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  embarrassment.  More  than  a  third  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,  comprising  an  industrious  and  peaceful  race,  differing  only  in 
religion  from  the  Christians,  would  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  ;  but  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  a  confiscation  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  not  very  evident  how  the  annexation  to  Greece  of  the 
populations  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete  would  have  changed 
the  character  of  Greek  statesmen,  improved  the  administration 
of  her  affairs,  or  prevented  brigandage.  With  even  these  addi- 
tions, Greece  could  never  become  a  producing  and  exporting 
country.  Nature  has  herself  pointed  out  the  part  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  are  called  upon  to  play.     In  many  respects  they  are 
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a  highly-gifted  people, — intelligent,  frugal,  active,  persevering,  full  of 
resources,  with  a  special  turn  for  commerce  and  maritime  adventure, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  education  as  the  means  of 
advancement  and  success  in  life.  On  the- other  hand,  they  are  deficient 
in  those  high  qualities  which  are  the  chief  elements  in  the  greatness 
of  a  nation ; — in  honesty,  truthfulness,  real  patriotism,  and  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Greece  is  the  absence  of  a  moral  standard  and  of  any  con- 
trolling public  opinion.  Statesmanship  has  been  the  mere  scramble 
for  power  for  the  sake  of  its  gains.  Country  and  reputation,— every- 
thing which  good  and  honest  men  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
^  most  sacred, — ^have  been  readily  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable 
pittance  which  a  few  months  of  office  afford.  The  most  sordid  motives 
and  reckless  dishonesty  are  cloaked  under  the  garb  of  high-sounding 
protestations  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue.  The  most  vehement 
denunciations  of  Turkish  oppression  and  misrule  have  been  made  by 
men  calling  themselves  statesmen,  who  have  been  at  the  very  time 
supporting  relations  and  friends  amongst  the  brigands,  or  oppressing 
and  maltreating  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
That  Greece  might  have  developed  her  resources,  and  have  become 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  by  making  proper  use  of  the  gifts  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  her,  the  example  of  such  places  as  the 
small  and  flourishing  island  of  Syra  is  sufficient  to  prove. 

What  right  then,  let  us  ask,  have  the  Greeks  to  Constantinople  and 
to  the  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  Even  admitting  that  the  states- 
men of  Greece  had  shown  honesty  and  capacity,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  had  been  a  model  of  good  government,  upon  what  principle 
should  we  be  justified  in  assisting  to  place  under  Greek  rule  some  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  people  differing  in  race,  language,  and  senti- 
ments, and  a  considerable  part  in  religion,  from  the  Greeks, — hostile 
to  them,  and  preferring  their,  present  condition  to  annexation  to 
Greece  ?  But  if  the  antagonism  of  race  did  not  exist,  the  condition 
of  Greece  since  her  independence  would  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the 
Bulgarian  and  other  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe  to 
deter  them  from  wishing  to  place  themselves  under  Greek  rule.  Whilst 
European  statesmen  and  philanthropists  have  encouraged  the  Greeks 
in  their  ambitious  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Turkish  provinces, 
no  movement  has  been  made  by  the  Christians  of  Turkey  themselves 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  Greece,  nor  have  they  shown  any  inclination 
to  unite  with  Greece  in  her  hostile  manceuvres  against  Turkey.  The 
Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians  have  refused  to  take  any  part 
with  the  Greeks  in  their  attempts  to  raise  insurrections  against  the 
Turkish  Government.  It  may  appear  curious  that  even  the  Greeks 
of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  have  declined  to  listen  to  Greek  agents,  and 
have  preferred  to  remain  under  their  Turkish  rulers.  The  attempts 
constantly  made  during  the  last  few  years,  openly  and  undisguisedly, 
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by>iiie  agents-  of  tfi&  Greek  Gt>yernment,  tb  indTice  thBse  popnlatioiis- 
to  me  hove  signally  failed.  So  much  so  that,  in  order  to'in^ooe 
Enrope  to  believe  that  there  were  ontbreaks  and  discontent  in  those 
provinees,  the  G-reek  Government  has  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of 
sending  organised  bands  of  brigands  and  marauders  across*  the 
frontier  to  disturb  public  security,  and  to  compel  the  Turks  to 
send*  troops  to  defend  their  territory.  The  fact  of  this  want  of 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  for  their  co-religionists"  may  be 
accounted  for  by  ttie  proceedings  of  the  Greek  liberators  when  they 
generously  undertook  to  free  a  Christian  people  from  ihe  Turkish 
yoke.  Therer  has  been  more  than  one  invasion  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Christians  of  those  provinces,  who  have  seen 
their  villages  burned,  their  crops  destroyed,  their*  property  plun- 
dered, and  their  wives  and  children  slaughtered  by  their  deHverers^ 
have  no  wish*  for*  their  return.  B  is  not)  perhaps^  surprising  that 
they  should  be  so  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  "the  grand  idea," 
and  to  the  advantages  of  union  with  Greece,  as  to  seek  the  proteotion 
of  the  Mohammedan  authorities  against  their  fellow-  OhristiaiiB^ 

There  is  my  doubt  that  had  Greece  been  well  govemedy.aaui^that 
liad  her  statesmen  shown  a  wise,  tolerant,  and  patriotic  ^irit;  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  development  of  her.  resources  and  to 
th»  estoblishment  <yf  her  credit  instead  of  following  thet  ocavingsfiof  & 
vain  and  reprehensible  ambition,  the  Christians  of  Tutki^  might,  have 
regarded  her  in-  a.  very  different  light.  If  Greece  had.  shown,  the 
example  of'  a.  ftee  and  prosperous  constitutionaL  kingdom,,  slia  might 
at  least  havft  ftimiabed'  an  element  in  ^*  the  solution  of  the  Eaateru 
question;*' 

As^  however,  iittie  can  be  hoped  from  G^reeee^  it  may  be  wortii  whik 
to  inquire  whetibier,  amongst  the  Chiiatiaa:  populations:  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  there  may  be  one  whidi  might  foorm  the  nueieusi  of  a  state 
to^  replace' the  Turkish'  dominion.  Serria  and.  Boamania.  hav9  been 
put  farward  as  folfiUing  the  neeessary  conditions,  and  thei  claims  of 
each  hav^  their^  supporters. 

The  Servians!  it'  is  well  known,  ace  a  Slavonian  people  profesEong 
the' Greek  fuih.  13ie  population  of.  Servia*  amounts  to  about  one 
million^  and  is*  ahaost'  exdusively  agrieulturdL  The  head  of:  idie 
Govvsnmettt  i»'  an*  elected' prince,  who  is  depenclent  upon^  the:  Bortei. 
He  is.  nesBBinally.  under  -the  control  of  a  kind  of? popular* assembly ^.^  and. 
Servia  might:  claim  to  be*  called,  if'  she  were  entirely  indtependfint.  of 
the-  Porte,  ai  oonsiatutional  monaorchy.  But  in  e£6eet  ihe  prince  is 
d^otie,  and'  has  ^own  that  he  is  above  law  and  popular' oontrol. 
The;  Serviaass  axe  a  quiet;  inoffensive,  ignoraait  race,  fairiy  induslaioas, 
and  more  intent  upon  the  breeding' of  their  pigs  and  tiie  ccdtivation  of 
their  small  farm»  than  upon  political'  agitation.  They  do^  not  feel 
anypartieular  hatred.  to>  the  Turks^  but  are  bigoted  and.  intolerant, 
liko  moat  other  Christiaaxft  of  the^  East.     The  policy  of  the  country  is 
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^directed  by  a  few  intrignmg  and  imBcrapiiloits  men  who  have  received 
a  varnish  of  Parisian  edneation,  whose  standard  of'  political  morality 
is  as  low  as  that  of  the  pablic  menr  in  Greece,  and  who  have  succeeded 
in  deceiving  their  own  caunti'ymen,  and  inducing  Europe  to  beiieve 
that*  their  cause  is  that  of  national  freedom  and  of  Christian  resistance 
to  Mussohnon  tyranny.  They  have  received  support  and  encourage- 
laent'from  thoee  whose  interests  and  policy  are  hostile  to  Turkey, 
and,  indeed^  to  Servia  herself,  and  from  some  pubHc  men  is  England 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
promoting'  ar  national  movement,  and  helping  the^  oppressed  to  throw 
o£r  the-  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  The  result  has  been  that  Servia  has 
become  a  focus  of  intrigue  against  Turkey,  and  the  base  from  which 
Turkish  territory  may  at  any  time  be  invaded  witii  impunity.  Un- 
fortunately, the  European  Powers  have  pursued  towards  her  the  same 
policy  that' they  have  pursued  towards  Greece.  In*  violation  of  every 
principle  of  justice  and  of  international  law,  they  have  abetted  Servia 
in  her  open  aggression  upon  Turkey,  and  have  prevented  the  Turkish 
Goveromezit'  from  adopting  the  most  necessary  measures*  for  self- 
defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  own  territory  and  subjects. 
"Whenever  Ttrrka  have  been  slaughtered  by  Servians,  the  incident  has 
been  hailed'  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  outraged  Chnstianity.  Whenever  a 
Servian  brigand  has  been  killed  by  a  Mohammedan,  even  in  self- 
defence,  he  hafr  been  proclaimed  a  martyr,  whose  death  it  is  tibe  duty 
of  Christian  Europe  io  avenge.  Bands  of  armed'  men  have  been  col- 
leeted-  on  the  Servian  frontier,  and  launched  upon  the  innocent 
Turkish  popukktions,  Chnstiaa  as- weil  as  Mohammedan,  to  spread 
fire  and'the  sword  in  the  name  of  Slavonian  nationality.  The  ancient 
Muflsulmaii' possessors' of  the  so3' have  been  expelled  from  Servia  and 
deprived  of  their  lands  because  they  were  Mohammedans.  Com- 
pensation promised  to  them  by  solemn  agreement  has  never  been 
paid;  because  in'  dealing  with  un!believea*s  no  engagement  is  binding 
upon  Christians:  The'  Txake  wer&compeEed,  by  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  npo&  them  by  the  European  F6wers;  to  give  up  the  fortress 
of  Belgrade^  and  other  strong  places,  which  they  held  of  right  and  by 
virtae.  of  iareatie9>  upon  the  solemn  promifle  and  condition  that  this 
concession  would  remove  the  only  grievance  which  existed  on  the 
part  of  Servia  against  the  Suzerain  Power,  and  that  the  Servian 
Government  would  henceforth  abstain  from  a  policy  hostile  to  Turkey, 
and^wonM  iko  longer,  incite  to  insurrection  her  Christian  subjects. 
No  sooner  had  the  cession  been  made  than  the  Servian  Government 
took  advantage  of  IJie  weakened^  state  of  Thrkey  to  push  forward  with  . 
renewed' activity  its  intrigues*  in  the  neighbouring' Turkish  pzovinses, 
and  to.  prepare  for  their  actual  invasion. 

Whilst  iiie  fortt^s  of '  Belgrade  was*  in  the.  hand«  of  Turkey;  she 
had  still  some  d^enoe  against  aggression, — especially  fiom  Bussiar. 
With  the  surrender  of*  that  fortress,  the  influence  of  ij^siain  Servia 
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became  supreme,  and  Servia  may  herself  have  opened  the  way  to  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  her  own  national  independence. 

The  European  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  who  has  ever 
encouraged  Servia  in  her  hostile  conduct  towards  Turkey,  have 
recently  perceived  the  danger  of  the  policy  they  have  pursued  in 
Servia,  and  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  its  mischievous  results 
by  addressing  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  prince,  and  by 
calling  upon  him  to  discontinue  his  armaments  against  Turkey,  and 
his  unscrupulous  intrigues  amongst  her  Slavonian  populations.  But 
these  diplomatic  lectures  are  of  little  avail  when  Servia  is  backed  and 
supported  by  Russia.  It  costs  nothing  to  men  insensible  to  truth 
and  to  moral  considerations  to  make  promises  which  they  do  not 
intend  to  keep,  and  to  put  forward  statements  which  are  at  once  dis- 
proved- We  have  taken  away  from  the  Porte  the  power  of  coercing 
and  restraining  the  Servians,  and  we  have  thrown  open  the  province 
to  a  Russian  occupation  in  case  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
or  between  Russia  and  Austria. 

Servia  has  probably  suffered  as  much,  or  even  more  than  Turkey, 
by  the  policy  which  she  has  pursued,  and  in  which  she  has  obtained 
the  support  of  Europe.  "Whilst  under  the  suzerainty  and  protection 
of  Turkey,  and  eigoying  at  the  same  time,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
European  Powers,  the  most  complete  national  independence  and  self- 
government,  she  could  develop  her  resources,  improve  the  condition 
of  her  people,  and  firmly  establish  liberal  representative  institutions. 
She  required  no  army  nor  any  expensive  machinery  of  government, 
and  the  Servians  might  have  been  as  lightly  taxed,  and  as  happy,  free, 
and  prosperous,  as  any  people  in  the  world.  But,  like  Greece,  she 
has  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  sacrificing  these  solid  advantages 
and  her  true  interests  to  an  inordinate  and  foolish  ambition,  and  to 
visionary  schemes  of  a  grand  Slavonian  nationality.  The  result  has 
been  that  with  increasing  expenditure  and  debt,  incurred  by  placing 
the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  under  arms,  with  heavy  taxation 
and  military  burdens  which  have  spread  discontent  and  disaffection  at 
home,  and  with  the  awakened  jealousy  of  Russia  and  Austria,  Servia 
has  so  weakened  her  position  that  her  chances  of  becoming  the 
centre  of  a  great  Slavonian  state,  if  she  ever  had  any,  are  now  probably 
gone.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  her  amongst  the  Christians  of  Bul- 
garia, who  have  no  wish  to  be  placed  under  Servian  rule.  The 
Christians  of  Bosnia  might  be  disposed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  to 
rise  against  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  they  could  do  little  in  a 
struggle  against  the  Mohammedan  population  ;  and  the  wild  tribes  of 
Montenegro  have  already  been  too  much  weakened  by  fruitless  and 
disastrous  wars  with  the  Turks  to  afford  Servia  much  assistance  in 
her  designs  upon  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  is  ready  to  use 
Servia  for  her  own  purposes,  but  with  no  intention  whatever  of 
helping  her  to  form  a  strong  and  independent  Slavonian  state  on  the 
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Danube,  which  would  be  altogether  contrary  to  her  designs  and  policy. 
Whilst  resolved  upon  weakening,  and  ultimately  destroying,  the  Turkish 
rule  in  Europe,  she  has  no  wish  to  substitute  for  it  a  powerful  Sla- 
vonian kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  Austria  appears  at  length  to  be  alive  to  the 
dangerous  results  to  herself  which  arise  from  the  policy  she  has  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Servia  and  the  Porte.  She  now  perceives  that 
Servia  will  be  made  use  of  by  Bussia, — ^indeed,  has  already  been  made 
use  of, — ^to  carry  on  ambitious  designs  and  intrigues  amongst  the 
Slavonian  populations  of  the  Austrian  empire  as  well  as  amongst  those 
of  Turkey.  Austria  will  change  her  policy,  as  usual,  when  it  is  loo  late. 

If  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Servia  are  such  as  we  have 
described  them  to  be,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  she  can  eventually 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Slavonian  state  to  replace  the  Turkish 
dominion  in  Europe.  Is  there  anything  more  encouraging  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  united  Danubian  provinces  or  Bou- 
mania? 

The  political  and  social  state  of  this  country  is  not  in  many  respects 
unlike  that  of  Servia.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  is 
inoffensive,  ignorant,  and  lazy.  The  people  in  general  trouble  them- 
selves little  about  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
know  nothing ;  and  would  rather  be  left  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  lands  which  have  of  late  been  placed  in  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  peasants,  than  engage  in  schemes  for  the  foundation  of  a  Rou- 
manian empire,  or  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
Unlike  the  Servians,  however,  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  have  never  been  mixed  with  a  Mohammedan  population, 
and  the  little  they  know  of  the  Turks  is  probably  favourable  to  them, 
as  the  Turks  have  hitherto  saved  them  on  more  than  one  occasion 
from  the  far  more  oppressive  and  distasteful  rule  of  Austrians  and 
Russians.  But  on  the  other  hand,  like  all  other  ignorant  races,  ihey 
are  intolerant  and  bigoted,  and  would  persecute  and  exterminate  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  same  faith  as  themselves,  as  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  suffi- 
ciently proves. 

The  policy  of  Roumania  in  its  relations  with  Europe  and  Turkey, 
like  that  of  Servia,  is  directed  by  a  few  men  of  ambition,  ability,  and 
energy,  for  the  most  part  brought  up  out  of  the  country,  and  under 
the  influence  of  French  opinions.  Their  standard  of  public  and 
political  morality  is  as  low, — indeed,  lower,  if  possible, — than  that  of 
the  public  men  of  Greece  and  Servia.  The  unscrupulous  manner  in 
which  they  have  deceived  Europe  and  violated  the  most  solemn 
engagements  is-  sufficiently  shown  by  the  history  of  the  union,  their 
election  of  the  present  prince,  and  their  abortive  attempts  to  raise 
insurrection  in  the  Turkish  provinces. 

They  have  succeeded,  like  the  Servians,  in  persuading  some  of  the 
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European  Powers  and  a  few  pnblic  men  of  infinence  in  England  and 
elsewhere  tbat  their  caase  is  that  of  liberiy,  of  an  oppressed  nationality^ 
and  of  popular  govemment.  In  carrying  out  their  intrigues  they  have 
involved  their  country  in  debt,  increased  taxation,  sown  discontent 
amongst  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  populations,  which  has  shown 
itself  in  open  resistance  to  authority,  and  have  alarmed  Austria  and 
Bussia.  They  have  done  nothing  towards  the  establishment  of  good 
govemment  and  true  freedom.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world 
is  there  so  much  laxity  of  morals,  and  such  unscrupulous  sacrifice  of 
the  public  weal  to  personal  interests  and  ambition  as  in  Boumania. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  Bouman  nationalify  ihai  there 
are  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  souls  belonging  to  the  Boumanian 
race  and  speaking  the  Boumanian  tongue.  Of  these,  from  five  to  six 
millions  are  said  to  inhabit  the  united  Principalities.  The  remainder 
are  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Austria  and  Busaa,  and 
scattered  over  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  kingdom 
of  Boumania  to  unite  into  one  people,  and  under  one  rule,  these 
twelve  millions  of  people,  who  are  to  be  governed  from  Bueharest.* 
There  are  also,  we  believe,  some  pretensions  put  fc»rward  to  the 
union  of  Hungary  with  Boumania,  and  we  have  read  something  abont 
anticipatory  coins  struck  for  the  benefit  of  that  oomitiy  with  the 
effigy  of  Prince,  or  King,  Charles  of  Boumania  upon  them.  But  we 
presume  that  for  the  time,  and  nntil  the  great  Boumanian  race  is 
released  frtnn  bondage  and  brought  under  one  government,  that  mi^- 
nificent  scheme  "^Irill  be  deferred. 

It  is  difficult  to  verify  the  numbers  of  Boumanians,  or  WaDaelnan- 
speaking  people,  which,  according  to  Boumanian  patriots,  are  to  be 
found  ID  tiieEast  of  Europe.  We  believe  them  to  be  mudi  ezaggeraied. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  united  Principalities  are  generally  supposed 
to  amount,  as  we  have  stated,  to  4,000,000.  There  are  certainly  not 
more,  if  so  many,  as  600,000  Wallachians  scattered  amongst  the 
Slavonians  and  Albanians  of  Turkey.  Austria  is  said  to  contain 
2,700,000 ;  and  the  population  of  Bessarabia  is  about  900,000,  bai  is 
not  exclusively  Boumanian. 

However  justified  the  Boumanians  may  be  in  asserting  their  right 
to  those  provinces  of  Austria  and  Bussia  wluch  are  inhabited  by  people 
speaking  the  same  tongue,  we  presume  that  they  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  claim  the  European  proviiMes  of  Turkey  upon  the  grounds  <^ 
a  common  nationality.  Such  a  pretension  would  be  ahuost  too  absurd 
for  even  a  Boxmianian  politician  to  put  forward.  K  the  claim  be  based 
upon  the  grounds  of  sympatiby  between  the  Boumanian  and  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Turkey,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  sudbi 
sympathy  exists  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bolgarians  are  hostile 

*  <<  Eeyue  de  la  Boumanie,"  Bnchareet,  Feb.  23rd,  1868.  lliese  grand  achomes 
are  chiefly  advocated  in  French,  as  they  are  intended  more  for  the  foreign  than 
for  the  home  maorket. 
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io  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities,  irom  whom  they  differ  entirely 
in  race  and  language.  They  have,  as  it  is  well  known,  resisted  all 
the  attempts  made  by  Bonmanian  agents,  supported  by  Bnssia  and 
Servia,  to  sow  disaffection  amongst  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  rise 
against  the  Turkish  GovemmenL  If  the  pretence  be  rested  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Principalities  have 
been  administered,  of  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  their  inha- 
bitants, of  the  toleration  and  religious  equality  which  are  enjoyed  by 
them,  and  of  the  success  of  free  institutions  and  popular  government, 
we  fear  that  in  liiese  respects  also  there  is  nothing  to  induce  Europe 
to  countenftiice  the  pretensions  of  Boumanian  polilioians,  or  to  lead 
either  the  Christians  or  the  Mohammedans  o£  Turkey  io  desire  io  place 
themselves  under  Boumanian  rule. 

One  result,  very  dangerous  to  the  independence^  and  probably  fatal 
to  the  future  extension,  of  Boumaaia,  has  arisen  fixnn  the  open  pro- 
fession of  these  wild  and  ambitious  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  They 
have  alarmed  Bnssia  and  Austria,  who  are  neither  of  them  disposed 
io  surrender  impottant  provinces  io  gratify  Boumanian  patriots,  or  to 
assist  their  grand  designs  for  a  united  Boumanian  nationality.  Con- 
sequently Boumania  now  finds  herself  between  two  powerfiol  states, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment and  i^e  development  of  liberal  institutions  within  her  borders, 
and  who  have  ample  means,  through  the  conduct  and  want  of  principle 
of  her  public  men,  to  effect  that  object. 

As  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  thai  a  com- 
pact state  upon  the  Danube,  strong  enough  to  nuLiniinn  itself 
and  completely  isolating  her  from  contact  with  Bussia,  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  her.  But  as  regards  the  Principalities  them- 
selves, we  believe  that  for  their  independence  and  as  a  security 
against  foreign  aggression  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  remain 
part  of  a  military  empire  able  to  afford  them  assistance  for  defence, 
and  under  the  guarantee  of  Europe,  than  to  form  a  weak  separate 
state,  which  could  be  invaded  and  conquered  by  powerful  neighbours 
like  Austria  and  Bussia,  whose  interests  and  policy  it  must  ever 
be  to  ^event  the  establishment  of  a  strong  free  state  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Servia  and  Boumania 
to  induce  us  io  look  to  them  for  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question, 
do  the  European  provinces  of  Tm^ey  afford  any  element  for  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  and  for  the  substitution  of  a  Christian  for  a  Mohammedan 
Government  ?  We  will  endeavour  to  answer  this  question  in  another 
article. 
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If  that  unreasonable  American,  who  has  become  nearly  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Lord  Macanlay*s  New  Zealander,  were  to  take  his 
morning's  walk  through  the  country  in  which  I  am  writing,  he  would 
become  very  tired  before  he  tumbled  into  the  sea, — ^small  as  the  island 
is.  We  have  bad  roads,  and  sometimes  no  roads,  across  the  wilds.  We 
have  hills,  streams,  rocks,  and  moorland,  but  few  trees ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  altitude,  very  short  summers.  I  don't  at  all  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  the  wildest  part  of  England.  Li  Yorkshire,  and  in 
counties  farther  north,  the  moors  are  giants  in  comparison  with  these ; 
the  scenery  is  rougher,  and  on  a  larger  scale  altogether.  But  this 
much  at  least  I  may  say  of  this  part  of  Cheshire, — ^that  there  is  nothing 
further  south  more  rudely  beautiful,  and  that  there  are  some  spots  here 
as  extraordinary  and  as  well  worth  seeing  as  any  in  the  island. 

People  who  know  only  the  southern  counties  are  sometimes  startled 
to  hear  that  between  them  and  Scotland, — ^in  the  heart  of  England 
itself, — ^there  are  red  grouse  in  abundance,  with  plenty  of  heather, 
hills,  and  even  mountains.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  pro- 
bably remember  that  the  red  grouse, — Lagopus  Scoticus,  or  Britan- 
nicus,  as  Yarrell  so  properly  suggests, — is  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
British  Isles, — ^in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  eztensi^ly  in  Scot- 
land. As  far  as  I  know,  this  bird  does  not  appear  farther  south  than 
the  north  of  Staffordshire;  the  heather  of  the  southern  counties 
holding  black  game,  indeed,  but  not  the  red  grouse.  With  this  very 
exclusive  bird  I  am  glad  to  have  formed,  close  to  my  present  home, 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  which  has  turned  out  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable, at  any  rate  on  one  side;  and  I  shall  not. close  this  paper 
without  having  recorded  some  incidents  of  our  companionship. 

Let  me,  however,  in  the  first  place,  settle  in  some  measure  the 
boundaries  of  the  "  Wilds  of  Cheshire,"  or  what  are  so  called ;  for  in 
reality  the  wilderness  of  which  I  am  writing  embraces  a  strip  of 
Derbyshire  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north  of  Staffordshire.  No 
one,  I  suppose,  will  care  to  take  out  an  Ordnance-map  to  hunt  for 
particulars ;  but  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Woodhead,  which  is  on 
the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  till  the  north  of 
Staffordshire  is  reached,  it  would  pass  through  the  ^'  wilds."  It  would, 
however,  pass  through  one  district  between  Tintwhistle  and  Disley 
which  is  not  wild,  or  not  wild  enough  to  deserve  any  mention  here. 
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Macclesfield  Forest,  which  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "  wilds/* 
and  which  is  mentioned  in  Ormrod's  ''History  of  Cheshire/' — a  book 
to  which  Mr.  Beresford,  who  writes  in  the ''  Beliqnary/*  has  had  access, 
— ^was  at  one  time  exceedingly  extensive,  but  the  district,  now  called 
by  that  name  is  said  not  much  to  exceed  fonr  thousand  acres.  The 
old  forest  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  Doomsday 
survey  was  made ;  and  the  Saxons, — ^thane  and  serf, — ^who  sought 
refuge  in  it  after  the  Conquest,  gave  the  Normans  some  trouble.  An 
old  cemetery  was  discovered  at  Butley,  near  Frestbury,  not  very  long 
ago,  which  the  learned  in  such  matters  declare  to  have  been  crammed 
with  Saxon  corpses,  after  some  slaughter  rather  more  wholesale  than 
was  even  then  common.  The  stones  had  been  subjected  to  great 
heat,  and  a  substance  was  found  on  them  which  was  supposed  to  be 
blood.  The  history  of  the  forest  is  probably  something  as  follows : — 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield  belonged 
to  the  famous  Earl  Edwin,  against  whom  William  had  a  peculiar 
enmity.  The  scattered  Saxons  fled  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  the 
forest,  formed  themselves  into  disciplined  bands,  and,  in  their  turn, 
plundered  their  oppressors.  But  the  Norman  Earls  of  Chester  dis- 
placed them,  and  created  an  office  of  Master  Forester,  which  carried 
with  it  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  Sir  Vivian  de  Davenport,  the 
first  master,  adopted  for  his  crest  a  felon's  head,  haltered.  The  law- 
less bands  who  inhabited  the  forest  suffered  by  the  vigilance  of  these 
masters  and  their  eight  subordinates.  Two  shillings  and  a  salmon 
were  given  for  the  capture  of  a  ''master-robber,". and  one  shilling 
for  any  member  of  his  troop.  But  the  time  came  when  this  excessive 
power  passed  away,  and  the  masters  were  succeeded  by  stewards, 
who  (Ormrod  tells  us)  "were  appointed  and  removed  at  pleasure, 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.'*  Then  it  was  that  the  forest  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Stanley  family,  with  whom  it  remains  now,  and 
has  remained  since,  with  this  exception,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  gave  it 
to  Sir  William  Brereton,  from  whom  it  returned  to  the  Stanleys  at  the 
Bestoration. 

There  are  very  few  trees  indeed  in  Macclesfield  Forest,  and  scarcely 
any  that  have  not  been  recently  planted ;  perhaps  there  were  never 
very  many,  and  it  may  be  at  least  a  question  whether  "  a  forest" 
necessarily  implies  trees.  However,  in  1662,  an  event  occurred 
which,  if  the  account  given  of  it  in  "  Admirable  Curiosities"  is  to  be 
at  all  relied  on,  may  well  explain  the  cause  of  its  bareness.  "July 
20th,  1662,  was  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day  in  many  parts 

of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire The  same  day  in  the  forest 

of  Maxfield," — ^Macclesfield, — "  in  Cheshire,  there  arose  a  great  pillar 
of  smoke,  in  height  like  a  steeple,  and  judged  twenty  yards  broad, 
which,  making  a  most  hideous  noise,  went  along  the  ground  six  or 
seven  miles,  levelling  all  in  the  way.  It  threw  down  fences,  also 
stone  walls,  and  carried  the  stones  a  great  distance  from  their  places ; 
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but  happening  on  moorish  gromid  not  inhabited,  it  did  the  leBs  hnrt. 
The  teirible  noise  it  made  so  £ri|[htened  the  osttle,  that  they  ran 
away,  and  were  thereby  preserved.  It  passed  over  a  corn-field,  and 
laid  it  as  even  with  the  ground  as  if  it  had  been  trodden  down  by 
feet.  It  went  through  a  wood  and  tamed  np  above  an  hnndred  trees 
by  the  roots ;  coming  into  a  field  full  of  cocks  of  hay  ready  to  be 
carried  in,  it  swept  all  away,  so  that  scarce  a  handful  of  it  could  after- 
wards be  fonnd ;  only  it  left  a  great  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
which  it  had  brought  from  some  other  place.  From  the  forest  of 
Maxfield  it  went  up  by  a  town  called  Taxal,  and  thence  to  Waily," — 
Whalley, — "  Bridge,  where,  and  nowhere  else,  it  overthrew  an  house 
or  two  ;  yet  the  people  that  were  in  them  received  not  much  hurt,  but 
the  timber  was  carried  away  nobody  knew  whither.  From  thence  it 
went  up  the  hills  into  Derbyshire,  and  so  vanished.*' 

The  scenery  of  this  neighbozirhood  reminds  one  of  that  of  the 
8cotch  Highlands,  but  is  very  much  in  miniature.  HiUs, — ^mountains, 
perhaps, — crags,  heather,  bilberries,  rashes,  peat,  bums,  a  pure 
invigorating  air,  mists  in  season  and  sometimes  out  of  season,  scat- 
tered cottages,  sheep,  stone  walls, — ^these  are  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  ''Wilds  of  Cheshire.*'  The  vrinters  are  long  and  white, 
but  I  think  not  exceptionally  cold.  Sometimes  we  have  great  storms 
of  wind,  when  no  one  could  live  on  the  hill-tops.  We  have  little 
spring,  but  the  summer  is  generally  beautiful,  and  so  is  the  autumn. 
hi  May  there  are  a  hundred  great  banks,  blue  with  the  wild  hya- 
cinth, or  bright  with  the  first  green  of  the  bracken  fern.  Later 
on,  there  are  skies  bluer  than  the  banks,  with  a  hot  sun,  which 
drives  the  cattle  to  the  brooks ;  and  the  country,  which  in  winter 
does  not  hold  a  bird  beside  grouse,  a  few  partridges,  a  snipe,  and 
a  passing  crow,  is  full  of  the  song  and  the  presence  of  summer 
visitants.  The  hills  stand  about  us,  and  shut  out  a  distant  view, 
but  you  can  climb  them  and  look  over  forty  miles  into  Wales.  By 
the  12th  of  August  the  heather  is  purple  and  smells  like  honey; 
the  hot  air  comes  off  the  crags,  and  you  see  it  mixing  with  a  cooler 
atmosphere  all  along  the  hill ;  the  tributaries  to  the  one  lai^e  brook 
shine  as  they  come  down  their  irregular  beds ;  the  shepherd,  for 
once  in  his  life,  calls  his  dog  to  heel,  and  keeps  the  wall  as  he  passes 
on ;  the  grouse  lie  for  this  day,  and  perhaps  for  the  next,  almost  like 
partridges  in  the  south  ;  and  we  labour  along  till  the  evening,  in  our 
dreamed-of,  hoped-for,  prayed-for,  magnificent  toil. 

On  the  property  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  five  miles  from  his  residence, 
and  in  Staffordshire,  there  is  a  place  called  Ludchurch,  which  is  well 
worth  seeing,  and  which,  I  think,  could  be  seen  by  anyone  who  asked 
permission.  Large  rocks,  deep  heather,  young  plantations,  surround 
this  wonder  of  the  wilds.  Ludchurch  is  one  long  uneven  split 
through  a  mass  of  solid  rock.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  closed  at  the 
top,  sometimes  open  to  the  extent  of  several  yards.     Look  up,  suid 
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you  866  great  fringes  of  heather  which  grow  on  the  moor  above ;  look 
at  the  rugged  walls,  and  all  manner  of  ferns  and  mosses  seem  to 
spring  from  the  crag.  The  chasm  is  considerable,  both  in  length  and 
height.  Altogether,  it  is  a  place  of  consequence ;  it  might  hold  forty 
thieves,  and  possibly  did  hold  them,  in  the  time  of  the  '^  flash  men  " 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  time  of  Bobin  Hood.  Its  only  occu- 
pant now  is  a  gigantic  wooden  woman,  white*  not  very  long  ago,  but 
fast  becoming  black,  as  ail  things  do  which  are  exposed  on  a  peat  soil. 
Only  imagine  a  stranger  wandering  through  two  hundred  yards  of 
chasm  by  moonlight,  and  seeing  this  monstrous  human  figure  right 
before  him  on  a  rock,  the  terrible  guardian  of  the  glen  I 

The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  and  its  neighbourhood  are  small 
farmers  who  work,  for  the  most  part,  with  their  own  hands,  some  of 
them  keeping  two  or  three  servants.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  those  amongst  my  immediate  neighbours,  they  are  ignorant  and 
penurious.  They  lounge  along  the  country  and  up  the  lulls  with 
long,  slow  strides ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  meet  a  neighbour,  they  can 
hardly  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  him  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.     They  are  a  fine  sturdy  set,  but  they  want  energy. 

The  tremendous  ravine  which  reaches  out  some  distance  from  the 
present  forest  is  called  Wild-Boar  Glough.  Here  are  some  scattered 
farm-houses,  and  here  is  the  parsonage.  The  clergyman  has  two 
churches  under  his  care,  and  receives  for  his  labours  the  use  of  a 
house  and  rather  less  than  £140  a  year.  There  is  a  tale,  believed 
by  some  of  the  people,  of  a  wild-boar  hunt  which  took  place  here  not 
quite  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  boar  was  killed  some  distance 
from  the  dough,  at  a  place  since  called  <<  Kill  Hill."  However  this 
may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  place  was 
fall  of  wild  pigs.  There  is  an  old  farm-house  in  the  forest,  called 
<*  The  Chamber,"  which  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a 
hunting-box  used  by  the  kings  of  England, — ^though  I  do  not  know 
what  kings, — none,  I  think,  of  later  date  than  Edward  IV.  I  have 
often  thought,  and  hugged  myself  in  thinking,  that  perhaps  no  trained 
falcons  flew  over  these  moors  since  the  time  of  those  kings,  whoever 
they  were,  till  I  flew  mine. 

Eoxes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  vermin, — just  as  they  are  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  To  kill  a  fox 
hero  is  no  crime,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  I  could  bring  myself  to  do 
it.  When  I  first  came  into  the  country  I  said  to  a  gamekeeper,  **  Why, 
in  the  south  of  England,  where  I  come  from,  they  would  not  speak  to 
you  if  you  shot  a  fox; "  and  he  replied,  *'  Then,  sir,  the  only  difi'orence 
between  them  and  us  is,  that  the  people  won't  speak  to  you  here  if 
you  don't  shoot  one." 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  game  was  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served on  the  forest.  The  farmers  shot  the  grouse  and  coursed  the 
hares.    They  kept  their  own  greyhounds.    However,  a  certain  pre- 
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servaiion  went  on,  for  the  farmers  interested  in  coursing  took  care 
that  the  hares  were  not  killed  hy  any  foul  means.  They  also  kept  a 
pack  of  harriers, — or  perhaps  beagles, — amongst  them.  A  Mr. 
Orimsditch,  a  lawyer,  agent  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme,  and  once 
M.P.  for  Macclesfield,  paid  duty  for  these  hounds,  and  I  suppose  they 
were  his ;  but  certainly  Lord  Derby's  tenantry  kept  and  used  them, 
the  master  being  scarcely  ever  present  at  the  meets.  Edward  Jodrell, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago,  an  excessively  fat  man,  was  the  hunts- 
man, but  he  could  run  well  in  those  days.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in 
this  country,  to  ride  after  hounds.  The  wake-week, — early  in  October, 
— ^was  a  time  of  sport  and  festivity  here  forty  years  ago :  then  half-a- 
dozen  farmers  were  hosts  to  men  and  dogs,  each  farmer  undertaking 
to  feed  the  whole  hunt  for  a  day.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  precise  history  of  the  packs  which  hunted  the  forest, 
but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  two  besides  that  which 
I  have  named.  No  fox-hounds,  of  course,  can  come  into  such  a 
country  as  this.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  foxes,  which  are  trapped 
and  shot,  as  I  have  said. 

There  are  not  many  partridges  on  these  hills,  but  those  which  I 
have  killed  have  certainly  been  smaller  and  darker  in  plumage  than 
the  southern  birds.  I  think  the  plumage  is  naturally  darker,  though 
all  feathers  are  stained  on  a  peat  soil ;  so  is  the  wool  on  sheep. 
Snipe  show  this  stain  in  a  very  marked  way  on  their  light  under- 
feathers.  They  breed  here,  but  I  am  told  are  not  so  numerous 
as  they  were  some  years  ago.  Pewits  are  here  in  quantities  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  young  afford  very  good  sport  with  a  dog 
that  is  used  to  them.  They  often  lie  like  stones.  The  golden  plover 
is  seen  in  the  autumn,  but  not  very  often.  Curlews  occasionally 
breed  on  the  moors :  I  once  found  a  nest ;  a  young  one  had  just 
chipped  its  egg,  and  was  chirping  inside.  Woodcocks,  I  am  per- 
suaded, breed  on  the  Swythamley  property.  Four  or  five  miles  off, 
there  is  black  game ;  but  the  red  grouse  is  the  bird  of  these  parts, — 
the  chief  and  the  king  of  all. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  fiincy,  but  I  certainly  believe  that  the 
English  grouse  are  larger  than  the  Scotch.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  this,  the  season  before  last,  when  shooting  in  the  Highlands. 
My  bu-ds  there  were  in  excellent  condition ;  but,  whether  old  cocks 
or  others,  I  never  picked  one  up  without  thinking  it  small.  I  once 
shot  a  grouse  on  these  moors  that  weighed  28  ounces ;  and  I  once 
hawked  one  that  weighed  27  ounces  after  the  falcon  had  eaten  his 
head.  Of  course  they  were  both  old  cocks.  One  has  heard  of 
greater  weights,  but  they  are  surely  very  few  and  far  between. 

These  moors  were  closed  last  season,  as  I  need  hardly  say.  The 
grouse  lay  dead  on  them,  generally  near  water,  before  it  began,  ''  as 
if  they  had  been  sown,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  shepherd  who 
spoke  to  me  about  it.     Such  a  disease  as  that  which  killed  them  in 
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such  quantities  is  a  woDderfdl  thing  ;  and  scarcely  one  of  the  theones 
set  on  foot  to  account  for  it  is  satisfactory.  I  was  at  one  time  very 
much  in  earnest  in  explaining  the  presence  of  the  disease  by  the  fact 
that  some  moors  were  undershot,  and  therefore  overstocked ;  but  my 
belief  in  this  notion  has  faded.  I  still,  however,  most  honestly 
believe  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  birds  of  prey,  especially 
of  the  peregrine  falcon,  has  been  a  great  curse.  Not  at  all  because 
she  prevented  overstocking, — for  man  can  prevent  that  with  his  gun, 
— ^but  from  the  circumstance  that  hawks  take  the  weakly  and  diseased 
birds  first,  simply  because  they  can  catch  them  easily.  Nature  knew 
that,  in  her  own  course,  diseases  would  come ;  she  knew  also  that, 
to  prevent  them  spreading,  they  must  be  stamped  out ;  and  she  sent 
her  falcons  on  the  moors.  Her  armed  cruisers  sailed  out  to  sweep 
the  seas  of  the  pirates  that  infested  them.  But  man  knew  better ;  he 
looked  only  at  the  good  of  the  moment;  he  defied  her  laws,  and 
broke  her  balance  altogether.  I  think  he  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
consequence  :  I  most  thoroughly  hope  so. 

The  only  other  theory  at  all  in  vogue  in  which  I  have  any  faith  is 
that  of  heather  itself,  tainted  by  very  late  frosts,  creating  a  sickness  in 
the  birds  that  eat  it.     This  seems  to  me  very  plausible  and  probable. 

Of  course,  then,  there  was  no  grouse-hawking  in  these  wilds  last 
season :  I  never  either  flew  or  shot  a  grouse  all  through  it.  But 
perhaps  some  people  might  like  to  know  what  I  have  done  before  ; 
and  I  may  say,  I  think  without  immodesty,  that  I  have  brought  the 
sport  almost  to  perfection. 

I  came  up  here  from  Northamptonshire, — with  a  very  short  interval 
between  times  spent  in  a  town, — ^about  eleven  years  ago,  having  then 
had  little  practice  with  any  hawks  except  merlins.  With  these  little 
birds,  however,  I  had  excellent  sport  both  with  skylarks  and  pigeons. 
The  female,  being  larger  than  the  male,  is  flown  at  the  latter  quarry  ; 
but  she  is  scarcely  strong  enough  for  it.  Both  males  and  females  I 
flew  at  larks.  And  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  cast  of  these  little 
hawks  ringing  up  after  a  good  lark,  till  p'ursuers  and  pursued  are 
literally  lost  in  the  blue  sky.  Such  a  flight,  however,  is  hardly  ever 
successfal,  as  far  as  killing  the  quarry  is  concerned.  I  have  often 
killed  a  lark  with  a  cast  of  merlins,  after  a  straight  flight  of  a  mile, 
or  nearly  so,  when  the  distance  from  the  ground  has  varied  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  yards.  But  the  other  is  the  real  sport;  and  if  merlins 
could  only  be  induced  to  continue  it  through  a  season,  they  would  be 
most  valuable  hawks.  I  have  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  them, 
and  have  done  more  with  them  than  almost  any  one  else.  But  we 
who  fly  hawks  all  know  that  merlins  cannot  stand  disappointment. 
They  have  their  own  courage,  which  is  almost  beyond  every  other ; 
but  failure  beats  them.  There  are,  indeed,  dodges  which,  as  I  am 
not  now  writing  a  treatise  on  falconry,  I  have  not  space  to  mention, 
that  help  us  a  good  deal  thi'ough  the  difficulty  ;  but  quite  enough  of 
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it  remains.  The  sooner  the  merlins  of  the  year  are  entered  to  larks 
the  better ;  for  after  about  the  8th  of  September  this  quarry, — ^than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  active, — ^has  finished  the  moult.  Then, 
and  only  then,  begins  the  mounting  time,  when  they  all  go  up  into 
the  skies  together, — ^two  hawks  and  one  lark.  A  merlin  should  have 
killed  a  good  many  larks  before  this,  or  he  won't  fly  them  at  alL 
He  will  certainly  leave  them  when  they  begin  to  rise. 

After  I  came  here,  I  flew  merlins,  and  very  pretty  sport  I  had ; 
but  till  I  came  here  I  did  not  know,  to  an3dhing  like  its  fall  extent, 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  peregrine ; — ^I  did  not  know  that  I  could 
make  a  bird  take  grouse  more  surely  than  any  one  can  make  a  dog 
take  hares.  Once  having  tasted  this  glorious  sport,  this  sport  of  real 
consequence  and  name  in  the  eyes  of  eveiy  one,  the  merlin  mania 
began  to  leave  me.  Say  what  you  will,  sport  consists  partly  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  object  of  pursuit.  Of  course,  some  sport 
depends  upon  adventitious  value,  or  there  would  be  no  fox-hunting. 
But  intrinsic  value  is  a  great  matter.  Thus,  if  I  were  spinning  a 
minnow,  I  would  rather  take  a  trout  two  pounds  in  weight  than  a 
pike  eight  pounds,  because  the  trout  is  more  intrinsically  valuable. 
There  might  be  other  reasons,  but  that  would  certainly  be  amongst 
them.  And  so  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  killed  grouse  with  hawks 
win  soon  cease  to  care  so  very  much  for  killing  larks  with  them. 

Peregrines  are  sent  to  me  from  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  June,  and 
they  are  treated  in  this  way.  Rather  heavy  bells,  very  much  heavier 
than  they  will  afterwards  fly  with,  are  fastened  to  their  legs.  Their 
jesses  are  also  put  on.  An  outhouse  of  some  sort,  having  a  platform 
made  in  it,  and  the  window, — open, — ^protected  with  perpendicular 
wooden  bars,  is  then  their  home  for  perhaps  a  week.  The  falconer 
feeds  them  on  the  platform  twice  a  day  with  raw  beef- steak, 
whistling  with  a  loud  whistle  during  the  operation.  He  also  intro- 
duces them  to  the  lures, — affairs  of  wood,  red  cloth,  and  wings  of  birds, 
— ^to  which  beef  is  fastened.  They  will  soon  come  down  from  the 
platform,  and  eat  from  these  lures  on  the  ground.  When  they  know 
them  and  the  whistle  well,  the  doors  may  be  thrown  open,  and  they 
may  go.  Eegularly  every  morning  and  evening,  and  even  before 
the  fixed  feeding-time,  the  hawks  will  be  ready  for  their  meal. 
"Whistle,  and  throw  down  your  lures  on  the  lawn  or  field,  and  your 
birds  will  soon  be  about  you,  as  anxious  for  the  lures  as  you  can  be 
to  see  them  there.  They  must  be  at  liberty  in  this  way,  day  and 
night,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  When  they  absent  themselves  for  a 
day  or  more,  and  begin  to  prey  for  themselves,  take  them  up,  or  you 
will  lose  them.  All  this  is  preparation.  Their  wings  are  strong ; 
they  know  the  lures ;  in  a  measure,  they  know  you  who  feed  them. 
Probably  they  will  not  allow  you  to  touch  the  jesses  with  your  hand. 
Take  them,  tiierefore,  with  a  bow-net.  Hood  your  birds ;  carry  them 
on  the  fist ;  break  them  to  the  hood  ;  tame  them.     In  ten  days  the}' 
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may  be  on  the  wing  again ;  nay,  even  in  lees  time,  possibly,  flying 
the  quarry  yon  design  for  them. 

We  fly  only  the  female  birds  at  grouse, — at  least  I  do  ;  for,  thongh 
the  tiercel  is  really  large  enough  to  take  them,  and  does  take  them  in 
his  wild  state,  as  a  trained  bird  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  depended 
on  like  the  Mcon.  I  once  killed  an  old  grouse  with  an  excellent 
partridge  tiercel ;  but  I  could  never  be  certain  that  he  would  fly  this 
quarry  in  earnest.  Tiercels  are  excellent  for  partridges;  but  the 
falcon  takes  to  grouse  at  once,  and  if  she  is  successful  in  one  flight 
out  of  her  first  two  or  three,  will  stick  to  them  afterwards.  I  need 
not  ffay  how  important  it  is  that  she  should  begin  with  every 
advantage.  I  have  used,  but  very  rarely,  a  brown  chicken,  the  size 
of  a  grouse,  to  encourage  a  young  and  disappointed  hawk.  Anything 
is  better  than  constant  disappointment. 

The  excellence  of  a  peregrine,  in  game-hawking,  is  that  it  should 
fly  as  high  as  possible.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  term 
<'  high-flyer,"  aa  applied  to  others  than  hawks.  For  the  falcon  is 
put  on  the  wing  before  the  grouse  or  partridges  rise,  and  she  should 
get  up  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  before  they  are  sprung.  I  have 
seen  some  of  my  hawks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high,  when  you  might 
have  taken  the  bird  for  a  boy's  kite,  ''  waiting  on  "  me  and  the  dog 
most  patiently.  Then  comes  a  dead  point  from  the  dog,  and  you 
hasten  to  spring  the  game;  or  you  wake  up  an  old  cock  grouse 
which  goes  off  crowing,  and  with  that  curious  twist  in  his  flight  which 
grouse-shooters  know  so  well.  Down  comes  the  falcon  from  her 
pitch ;  you  hear  the  rush  of  her  wings,  and  the  hiss  of  her  bill  as  she 
passes  high  over  you  to  the  quarry.  If  the  grouse  be  immediately 
under  her  when  he  rises,  he  will  probably  be  dashed  to  the  ground 
amidst  a  cloud  of  feathers,  as  her  great  foot  rips  up  his  back ;  or  his 
wing  may  be  broken  ;  or, — especially  if  he  has  been  flown  before, — 
he  may  drop  backwards  on  the  heather  untouched  from  under  her 
very  feet.  Then  she  is  at  a  disadvantage.  But  she  sails  round,  and 
perhaps  tries  to  hit  him  on  the  ground.  Most  likely  he  gets  up,  and 
is  off  at  a  terrible  pace,  while  she,  with  her  long  wings,  must  get 
into  her  swing  before  she  can  hope  to  reach  him.  But  if  he  is  not 
hit,  and  does  not  fall  without  a  blow  when  she  stoops,  a  most 
exciting  race  begins,  which  is  for  life  or  death.  His  wings  now  work 
away  with  most  rapid  strokes ;  now  he  closes  them  for  two  seconds, 
and  passes  through  the  air  like  a  bullet ;  now  they  strike  even  quicker 
than  before.  If  you  are  standing  on  a  stone  wall  as  he  goes  by,  he 
is  away  before  you  can  exclaim.  His  round,  dark  form  rushes  past 
as  the  noise  of  his  feathers  rings  in  your  ears.  It  is  the  very  best 
pace  of  all ;  it  is  aknost  inconceivably  rapid :  it  is  for  dear  life.  But 
she ; — her  stoop  from  the  clouds  brings  her  close  behind  him  ;  it 
gives  her  a  fearful  impetus;  she  is  simply  flying  him  down,  and 
knows  that  he  is  dying  before  her.     Yet  he  may  live, — ^not  in  fair 
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flight,  not  from  excess  of  speed ;  but  he  may  live  still.  There  is  a 
monntain  bum  near  at  hand  ;  it  is  shallow  now,  but  its  banks  have 
been  undermined  by  the  winter  rains,  and  the  heather  droops  over 
them  like  a  screen.  Under  them  at  once,  good  grouse,  for  you 
deserve  your  life  ;  you  have  struggled  half  a  mile  to  save  it.  There 
is  no  dog  near  to  put  you  out ;  no  marker  to  tell  tales  about  you. 
True,  she  may  "  wait  on"  above  you, — "  make  her  point,"  as  they 
say ;  but  you  are  a  good  way  off  the  falconer,  and  something  else 
will  be  put  up  before  he  reaches  you.  I  think  you  are  pretty  safe. 
But  if  no  such  friendly  cover  is  found, — and  there  is  uncommonly 
little  time  in  which  to  select  it, — the  grouse  dies,  either  cut  over  by 
the  falcon,  or  taken  by  her  as  he  dropff  by  a  .wall-side,  with  some 
indefinite  sort  of  hope  of  getting  between  the  stones. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  amongst  these  wilds  we  require 
markers.  A  flight  may  be  out  of  my  sight  ^ectly  when  it  has 
topped  the  hill.  Here  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  flying  hawks  in 
any  country  but  a  tolerably  flat  and  open  one  \  still  I  have  plenty  of 
boys  at  my  command,  and  they  <'  man  "  the  hills  for  me  ;  and  practice 
makes  them  as  sharp  as  needles.  Their  orders  are  to  put  out  a  grouse 
which  has  taken  refuge,  while  the  falcon  remains  near  it,  and  to 
mark,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  the  direction  of  any  flight.  I  could 
hawk  on  flat  ground,  in  Derbyshire,  if  I  liked,  by  going  a  little  dis- 
tance from  here  ;  I  like,  however,  to  keep  my  hawks  at  home,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  in  all  respects  this  hilly  ground  is  a  disadvantage. 

Some  falcons  have  a  way  of  coming  down  and  hitting  the  dog, 
if  he  does  not  find  game  soon  enough  ;  and  I  have  once  or  twice,  but 
not  lately,  had  a  little  reminder  myself,  by  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
head.  The  birds  never  hurt  me ;  but  I  have  known  them  make  a 
pointer  howl.  My  birds,  flown  so  close  to  home,  are  now  never  lost, 
because  they  are  taught  that,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  field,  a  live 
pigeon  will,  without  doubt,  be  fastened.  To  this,  if  by  chance  they 
are  out  all  night,  they  come  by  daybreak,  and  I  get  up  in  order  to 
take  them. 

So  much  for  the  peregrine  falcon,  as  flown  here.  One  word  about 
the  goshawk.  This,  as  most  people  know,  is  a  slow,  short- winged 
bird,  larger  than  the  peregrine.  It  is  generally  got  from  France  or 
Germany.  I  have  killed  many  rabbits  with  the  female  bird,  and  one, 
— but  only  one, — ^hare  in  my  life.  Disposition  most  unquestionably 
sulky ;  general  conduct,  until  really  in  flying  order,  most  temper- 
trying.  But  I  like  the  goshawk, — fit  as  she  is  only  for  the  slowest 
flights,  stupid  and  troublesome  as  she  is  to  train.  I  can  imagine  she 
has  an  attachment  to  her  master  when  she  knows  him,  and  she  can 
certainly  take  more  rabbits  in  a  day  than  the  peregrine  can  take  grouse. 

A  brook,  rising  in  the  hills,  runs  do^vn  the  forest  and  Wild-Boar 
Clough  to  the  river  Dane.  It  is  full  of  trout,  but  they  are  very  small. 
The  Dane,   however,  contains   fair- sized   fish,    and,   as  it  is   well 
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preserved,  plenty  of  them.  There  are  some  bits  in  this  river  most 
exquisitely  picturesque.  Overhanging  trees,  boulders,  rocks,  low* 
and  most  likely-looking  water-falls,  are  level  with  you,  or  above  you, 
as  you  wade  up  this  splendid  stream.  A  fly  can  be  thrown  in  nearly 
every  part,  and  a  minnow  can  be  spun  anywhere.  I  walk  up  the 
middle  where  I  can,  spinning  to  right  or  left,  and  rather  above  me. 
When  I  get  to  a  water-fall, — if  two  or  three  feet  of  falling  water,  eight 
or  ten  yards  wide  deserves  the  name, — ^I  still  spin  above,  and  across, 
and  over  every  half-foot.  The  big  trout  are  there,  or  have  been,  as 
I  know.  Besides  this,  we  have  pools  in  the  neighbourhood  most 
strictly  preserved,  as  I  need  not  say.  I  have  killed  capital  trout  and 
perch  in  them. 

My  task,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  done.  I  have  attempted  to  give 
some  description  of  a  part  of  England  scarcely  known  by  name,  and 
never  seen  by  strangers,  unless  we  except  our  own  visitors,  or  some 
accidental ''  tourist ''  straggling  from  Buxton.  Yet  it  has  its  beauties ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  in  venturing  to  write  about  it,  its 
very  marked  peculiarities.  There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it.  As 
to  the  field-sports,  they  are  not  unique ;  but  it  will  be  allowed  that 
hounds, — ^some  years  since  at  least, — ^followed  on  foot,  grouse  shot  in 
England,  beautifcd  and  prolific  trout  streams,  together  with  falconry 
upon  the  moors,  are  not  every-day  matters.  The  only  objection  to 
this  happy  valley  is,  that  it  a  little  too  much  perhaps  resembles  that 
in  Basselas.    One  can*t  get  out. 
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1  HAVE  often  thon^t  thai  of  all  the  pleasant,  easy  positions  which 
Providence  can  assign  to  one  in  this  wicked  world,  that  of  the 
Advocatns  Diaboli  at  Borne  would  be  amongst  ike  most  channing. 
After  the  advocates  of  canonisation  have  done  their  best, — after  they 
have  expatiated  on  the  virtues,  excellences,  sanctities,  and  snper- 
hnman  self-sacrifices  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  dairn  the  glones 
of  sainthood, — ^after  they  have  tailed  away  in  the  endeavour  to  prove 
that  a  heavenly  crown  is  the  meet  and  fitting  reward  of  those  who, 
while  on  earUi,  have  despised  earthly  pleasures,  and  fixed  their 
thoughts  on  things  above, — after  they  have  demanded  ttiumphanily 
that  the  object  of  their  veneration  shonld  be  proclaimed  by  acclama- 
tion a  saint  of  saints,  it  must  be  ao  pleasant  to  zise  np  and  remark 
that,  perhaps,  there  waa  something  to  be  said  on  both  aides  the  ^es- 
tioiu  You  wouM  have  no  need  to  undergo  much  preparatory  labour; 
you  azfi  not  required  to  tronhle  yourself  with  any  profound  study  of 
the  life  whose  holiness  you  are  about  to  dispute ;  yon  have  got  your 
little  quiver  fiill  of  ready-made  darts,  which  you  can  let  fly  indis- 
criminately at  any  saint  you  are  deputed  to  assail.  Saints  and  sinners 
are  very  much  alike,  you  may  urge,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  Every- 
thing is  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  if  some  people  happen  to  like  fasting, 
and  wearing  sackcloth,  and  sleeping  on  thorns,  they  deserve  no  par- 
ticular credit  for  following  their  natural  inclinations.  There  have 
been  very  queer  stories  about  anchorites :  hermits  have  not  always 
been  solitary  in  their  cells ;  saints  have  been  known  to  exhibit  a  pre- 
ference for  Magdalens  who  were  fair  as  well  as  &ail ;  and  so  on  through 
the  stock  round  of  insinuations.  Moreover,  the  especial  advantage  of 
your  pleading  lies  in  the  fact,  that  its  success  in  a  forensic  point  of  view 
depends  not  upon  your  own  eloquence,  but  on  the  esteem  in  which  men 
hold  the  object  of  your  invective.  By  an  odd  trait  in  our  queer  human 
nature,  we  all  of  us,  somehow,  do  relish  a  little  sneer  at  the  things  we 
are  taught  to  venerate.  Even  the  reverend  clerics  of  the  Consistory  wiU 
chuckle  silently  when  you  hint  that  Augustine  only  turned  a  saint  when 
he  had  found  that  all  pleasures  were  vanity ;  and  you  may  not  despair 
of  making  a  point,  even  in  a  priestly  audience,  when  you  intimate 
that  Origen  may  have  regretted  the  irreparable  sacrifice  which  secured 
the  permanence  of  his  reformation.  We  all  of  us  have  our  fetishes, 
and  yet,  by  some  strange  anomaly  in  our  composition,  the  more 
blindly  we  worship,  the  more  we  enjoy  a  joke  at  their  expense. 
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Unforttmately,  the  post  of  the  Devil's  lawyer  is  not  accessible  to 
ordinary  men ;  and  in  these  days  of  progress,  falsely  so  called,  it  seems 
doubtfhl  how  far  Borne  itself  may  long  preserve  the  peenliar  institu- 
tion. It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  talents  which 
wonld  have  shown  so  conspicnonsly  in  that  elevated  position  need 
not  necessarily  be  wasted  even  in  our  own  hap^  land.  If  yon  wish  to 
earn  a  reputation  easily,  the  devil — ^I  am  speaking  not  in  a  theo- 
logical, but  in  a  practical  point  of  view — is  always  ready  to  retain 
yon  for  his  counsel.  By  accepting  the  diabolic  brief,  you  can  always 
cam  a  reputation  easily,  if  not  honourably.  Your  instructions  are 
simple,  and  with  a  modicum  of  talent  your  success,  such  as  it  is,  is 
absolutely  infallible.  Tou  have  only  got  to  select  some  person, 
order,  principle,  institution,  or  cause  which  your  fellow-men  have 
long  held  in  esteem  and  honour,  and  to  pick  holes  therein  with  such 
skill  as  you  possess.  If  your  critical  faculties  are  small,  you  can 
always  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  strength  of  the  paradox 
you  endeavour  to  propound.  All  students  desirous  of  entering  upon 
the  calling  could  hardly,  I  think,  do  better  than  study  carefully  the 
series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  the  Saturday 
Beview,  on  the  subject  of  woman  and  her  failings. 

The  Saturday  Beview  has  always  been  a  sort  of  literary  lion's 
mouth  for  the  reception  of  impeachments  against  established  objects 
of  worship.  Its  public  likes  the  class  of  articles  to  which  I  allude ; 
and  therefore  I  can  quite  understand  their  insertion.  Class  journals 
must  study  class  prejudices ;  and  the  educated  classes  have  fully  as 
many  whims  and  dislikes  as  any  other.  To  men  of  the  world,  that  is, 
to  men  whose  tastes  or  fortunes  have  caused  them  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  phases  of  life,  there  is  something  at  times  exquisitely 
Absurd  in  the  manner  in  which  all  things,  human  and  divine,  are 
treated  in  the  Saturday  Beview,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
clever  college  don,  who  belongs  to  a  West-end  club,  spends  his  long 
vacation  on  the  Continent,  and  is  the  accepted  authority  of  his 
common-room.  But  still  every  journal  must  suit  its  constant  readers ; 
and  I  no  more  blame  the  Saturday  for  studying  the  weaknesses  of 
university  men,  than  I  blame  the  Beehive  for  speaking  tenderly  of 
Sheffield  unionists,  or  the  Grocers'  Gazette  for  being  hard  upon  co- 
operative stores.  We  must  all  live ;  and  if  our  public  like  their  Stilton 
high,  we  must  not  object  to  the  presence  of  maggots  in  the  repast  we 
provide  for  their  enjoyment.' 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  only  objection  to  dealing  in  the 
caviar  and  pickles  line  of  business  is,  that  the  public  always  require 
their  pickles  hotter,  and  their  caviar  more  stinging,  with  each  succes- 
sive meal.  People  like,  no  doubt,  to  have  their  sensibilities  outraged, 
and  their  feelings  shocked.  But  then  the  worst  is  that  the  number 
of  feelings  and  sensibilities  which  can  be  assailed  is  limited.  When 
you  have  libelled  your  great-grandmother  one  week,  you  are  com- 
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polled  to  defame  yonr  grandmother  the  next,  if  yon  wish  io  keep  np 
the  sensation  ;  and  after  that,  if  yon  make  a  hit,  you  are  snre  to  be 
called  npon  to  dissect  yonr  mother's  frailties  for  the  amusement  of 
your  admirers.  It  is  to  this  painful  necessity  I  attribute  the  last 
series  of  attacks  which  have  made  the  success  of  the  Saturday 
Bcview.  The  writers  in  that  journal  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a 
body,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education.  Now  it  always  has  been  a 
tradition,  and,  whatever  may  be  said,  it  stiU  is  a  tradition  amongst 
English  gentlemen,  to  speak  respectfully  and  affectionately  of  English 
women ;  and  I  will  do  the  Saturday  Be\iewers  the  justice  to  believe 
that  when  they  commenced  the  Devil's  Advocate  duty  they  never 
contemplated  being  brought  to  impugn  the  claims  to  respect  of  the 
class  from  whom  their  own  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  were  taken. 
The  temptation,  however,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  Satur- 
day public  had  grown  tired  of  sneers  at  philanthropy  and  progress  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Beales,  M.A.,  and  the  Penny  Press  had  been 
offered  up  as  victims  on  the  altar  till  the  spectacle  of  their  immo- 
lation had  ceased  to  draw.  The  serial  essays,  after  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler  fashion,  upon  diners-out,  tame  cats,  male  flirts,  and  so 
forth,  had  run  their  appointed  span.  And  so,  in  lack  of  a  better 
subject,  the  Saturday  Review  determined  to  make  a  dead  set  against 
English  women. 

The  selection  showed  great  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  editorial 
management.  The  Saturday  Review,  as  far  as  my  own  obser\'ation 
goes,  is,  I  should  say,  a  paper  which  numbers  amongst  its  readers  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  female  sex.  Its  politics,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  are  of  an  eminently  feminine  order ;  its  cleverness 
is  just  of  the  kind  which  women  think  very  clever ;  and  its  satire  is 
of  a  calibre  which  women  can  understand  and  appreciate.  A  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  female  nature  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conviction  that  tirades  against  women  would  find  an  attentive  if  not 
a  sympathic  hearing  from  a  feminine  audience.  Ladies,  like  the 
Americans,  as  described  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  are  fond  of  being 
'^  cracked  up."  But,  like  children,  they  would  sooner  be  teased  than 
not  noticed  at  all.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  active  attack  is  a  covert 
compliment  to  their  paramount  influence  and  importance.  Women 
find  no  difficulty  in  pardoning  both  those  who  love  and  those  who 
hate  the  sex ;  their  real  objects  of  antipathy  are  those  who  neither 
love  nor  hate,  but  are  simply  indifferent.  Moreover,  these  satires 
against  classes  are  never  unpopular  with  the  individuals  of  whom  the 
class  is  composed.  Every  single  member  of  the  body  inculpated 
considers  himself, — ^M.  or  N.,  as  the  case  may  be, — the  brilliant 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The  satirest  cannot  turn  to  an 
unknown  reader  with  the  **  de  te  fabula  narratur ;  "  and  no  one  will 
«ver  of  their  own  accord  alter  the  te  into  a  me. 

Granted  the  expediency  of  the  assault,  the  Saturday  Review  has, 
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I  must  also  admit,  been  singnlarly  bappy  in  tbe  cboice  of  an  assailant. 
It  eonld  not  bave  been  an  easy  tbing  to  find  a  critic  wbo  would  treat 
tbe  subject  witb  wbat  Mr.  Buskin  would  call  a  loving  band.  A 
writer  was  required,  wbo  bad  made  tbe  littlenesses,  foibles,  and 
bumours  of  respectable  women  bis  especial  study ;  but  wbo  bad  not 
approacbed  tbe  subject  from  tbe  Lovelace  or  Don  Juan  point  of  view ; 
wbo  was  ready  to  expose  by  inuendos,  and  defame  by  bints,  witbout 
committing  any  breacb  of  conventional  propriety ;  wbo,  even  wbile  be 
sneered,  was  never  to  forget  tbat  be  was  writing  for  a  female  public ; 
wbose  wbole  mind  was  wrapped  up  in  tbe  contemplation  of  woman 
and  ber  weaknesses ;  wbo  knew  bow  to  scratcb  witb  one  band  and 
fondle  witb  tbe  otber.  Wbo  tbis  new  commentator  on  tbe  eternal 
subject  of  woman  may  be  I  neitber  know  nor  care  to  know.  Witb 
laudable  discretion,  a  sort  of  mystery  bas  been  observed  about  tbe 
autborsbip  of  tbis  series  of  misogynist  articles ;  and  part  of  tbeir 
success  bas  been  due  to  tbe  fact  tbat  sundry  ladies  of  some 
distinction  bave  been  credited  witb  tbeir  literary  parentage.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  tbink  tbe  articles,  if  not  masculine,  are  certainly 
not  feminine.  If  a  woman  bad  undertaken  to  say  all  tbe  ill  of 
ber  sex  sbe  could  tbink  of,  sbe  would  never  bave  qualified  ber 
invectives  witb  so  many  saving  clauses.  Just  as  in  ladies*  novels 
tbe  cbaraeters  are  always  deep  black  or  virgin  wbite,  so  a  lady- 
satirist  would  bave  known  of  no  pity  in  ber  satire.  Moreover,  no 
woman  could  bave  ignored  so  strangely  tbe  wbole  element  of  passion, 
wbicb  plays  so  great  a  part  in  tbe  lives  of  all  women, — even  tbe 
most  worldly,  frivolous,  and  conventional. 

But,  on  tbe  otber  band,  very  few  men, — or,  at  any  rate,  very  few 
men  of  mucb  ability, — ^would  or  could  bave  written  tbe  papers  in 
question.  Tbe  '' infiniment  petit,"  tbe  fiddle-faddle,  tbe  foibles 
and  trifies  of  tbe  social  aspect  of  female  life,  do  not  attract  or  inte- 
rest men  wbo  lead  active  lives  in  tbe  world.  Botb  for  good  and 
for  bad,  otber  cares  and  otber  tbougbts  tban  tbe  consideration  of 
tbe  merits  or  demerits  of  female  fasbions  occupy  tbe  minds  of 
busy  men.  Yet  it  is  obvious  tbat  tbe  autbor  of  tbe  articles  in 
question  bas  given  an  amount  of  study  to  women  bardly  consistent 
witb  tbe  occupations  of  a  man-like  existence.  His  only  books 
may  not  bave  been  women's  looks ;  but  be  bas  studied  tbe  books 
wbicb  women  read,  and  tbe  talk  wbicb  women  talk,  and  tbe  tbougbts 
wbicb  women  tbink.  Judging,  tben,  entirely  from  internal  evi- 
dence, I  sbould  say  tbat  tbe  writer  of  tbese  papers  must  be  looked 
for  in  tbe  list  of  young  curates.  In  tbe  words  of  tbe  Frencb 
play,  '^  Nourri  dans  le  serail,  j'en  connais  les  detours."  Tbe  secrets 
of  tbe  gynsBceum  are  open  to  bim.  He  bas  lived  in  tbe  barem, 
tbougb  not  of  it.  He  bas  suffered  beneatb  tbe  matronly  yoke ;  be 
bas  been  oppressed  by  tbe  feminine  protectorate ;  be  has  groaned 
under  tbe  patronage  of  pious  spinsters ;  and  out  of  tbe  fulness  of  bis 
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heart  the  mouth  has  spoken.  Moreover  this  theory,  if  it  be  correct,, 
excuses  what  to  our  minds  is  the  most  offensive  feature  of  these 
attacks  on  women.  If  their  author  was  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
world,  who  used  words  in  the  same  sense  as  common  people  nse 
them,  I  could  not  acquit  him  of  having  wilfolly  accnsed  English 
women  of  being  immodest  and  vicious, — ^&Ise  wives  and  bad  mothers. 
But  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  clerical  intellect,  as  a 
rule,  knows  of  no  degrees  of  comparison.  There  used  to  be  a  story 
in  my  time  at  Cambridge  of  a  young  curate  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
describing  himself  as  having  been  an  abandoned  sinner,  before  he 
was  converted  to  a  state  of  grace.  At  last  his  self-accusations  became 
so  vehement  that  some  of  his  male  parishioners  catechised  him  as  to 
the  supposed  excesses  of  his  undergraduate  and  unregenerate  career. 
Every  sin  to  which  young  men  are  addicted  was  suggested  in  turn, 
and  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  alleged  reprobate.  It  £nally 
appeared  that  Ihe  reformed  prodigal  had  read  a  novel  in  chapel,  and 
played  cards  on  a  Sunday  evening.  In  vain  his  interlocutors  assured 
him  that,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  these  offences,  heinous  as 
they  were,  did  not  justify  his  claim  to  be  called  an  abandoned  profli- 
gate. To  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  ^oke  of  the  time  when  he  lost 
three  and  sixpence  at  loo  as  the  period  when  he  spent  his  substance 
in  riotous  living.  In  much  the  same  way  I  have  noticed  that  our 
clerical  instructors  treat  all  degrees  of  dn  with  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate censure.  For  the  woman  who  dyes  her  hair,  the  same  condemna- 
tion is  doled  out  as  for  the  ladies  who  would  patronise  Foundling 
Hospitals,  if  such  institutions  existed  in  England*  I  think  it,  there- 
fore, possible  that  the  Saturday  Reviewer,  supposing  him  always 
to  have  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  really  meant  nothing  more  by 
his  tirades  than  to  assert  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  folly,  vanity, 
and  dissipation  amongst  certain  classes  of  English  women.  If  so, 
I  pardon  his  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head. 

But  any  apology  of  this  sort,  which  may  be  made  for  the  indi- 
vidual writer,  does  not  apply  to  the  character  and  purport  of  his 
writings.  The  articles  in  question  have  met,  I  admit  fully,  with  a 
genuine  and  not  altogether  undeserved  success.  We  have  had  some- 
what too  much  of  late  of  wholesale  adoration  of  women  and  woman- 
hood. The  Poet  Laureate  and  the  Tennysonian  school  have  set  an 
example  of  womon-olatry.  It  was  been  the  fashion  to  assume  in 
poetry,  if  not  in  prose,  that  women  were  necessarily  superior  to  men 
in  nobiHty  of  heart,  and  re&ement  of  mind,  and  purity  of  disposi- 
tion. Woman-worship  has  invaded  not  only  the  pulpit,  but  art  and 
science  and  literature  ;  and,  to  confess  the  honest,  simple  truth,  we 
men  have  grown  rather  weary  of  having  the  excellences  of  women 
perpetually  held  up  to  our  adoration.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  we  all 
know  that  men  and  women  are  very  much  alike ;  that  angels  in  the 
household,  whether  male  or  female,  are  extremely  rare;  and  that 
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eaoh  of  ihe  two  divisions  of  humanity,  has  its  OMm  fair  share  of  virtnds 
and  failings,  faults  and  exoellencefi.  We  have  grown  tired  of  one 
perpetual  song  of  praise  in  honour  of  womanhood;  and  we  are 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  our  poetry,  our  literature,  our  art,  might 
be  more  powerful  and  nobler  if  the  necessity  of  toning  down  every- 
thing, so  as  to  suit  the  conventional  rules  of  feminine  propriety 
were  not  recognised  so  ujoiversally  or  obeyed  so  servilely.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  thing  to  boast  that  the  literature  of  the  present  day 
is  adapted  for  the  home  reading  of  our  daughters  and  sisters.  But, 
in  return,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  possible  that  our  grandchildren  will 
care  more  for  the  works  which  our  grandfathers  wrote,  and  which 
were  not  adapted  for  circulating  libraries  or  boarding-schools. 

If,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  ''  Girl  of  the  Period  *'  had  contented 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  petticoats  and  purity  did  not  neces- 
sarily go  together,  and  that  women  were  by  no  means  the  angelic 
and  ethereal  beings  which  poets  of  the  Patmore  order  have  been 
accustomed  to  pourtray,  I  for  one  should  never  have  dreamt  of  pro- 
testing against  the  new  evangel.  I  might  have  thought,  as  indeed  I 
think,  that  the  truth  thus  taught  was  one  recognised  in  fact,  though 
not  in  theory, — ^that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  demolish  seriously 
a  graceful  conventionality,  which  offended  against  nothing  save  the 
canons  of  abstract  veracity.  But  the  self-constituted  censor  of  our 
English  women  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  satire.  We  are  told 
week  affeer  week  that  the  ladies  of  the  day  study  the  dress,  manners, 
and  morals  of  the  demi-monde, — ^that  men  refuse  to  marry  because 
they  prefer  '^  the  queens  of  St.  John's  Wood,  in  their  unblushing 
honesty,"  to  '<  their  imitators  and  make-believes  in  Bayswater  and 
Belgravia," — ^that  we  can  no  longer  pride  ourselves  upon  the  modesty 
and  purity  of  our  women, — ^and  that  the  only  hope  for  England  lies 
in  the  possibility  that  some  miracle  may  replace  the  almost  extinct 
breed  of  good  mothers. 

Now,  we  fancy  that  we  have  heard  all  this  before.  The  famous 
complaint, — 

*'iEtaB  Farentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nob  neqniores  moz  datuzos 
Frogeniem  Titionorem" — 

is  one  which  has  been  repeated  under  many  forms  in  every  age  and 
country  ever  since  the  world  began.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Sarah 
thought  very  badly  of  Rebekah  and  the  young  women  of  her  day, 
and  that  Rebekah,  in  turn,  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Rachel. 
But  still  because  the  accusation  has  been  brought  a  thousand  times 
without  reason,  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  it  is  not  true  in  the 
thousand-and-one'th ;  and  the  imputation,  as  brought  by  the  Satur- 
day Review,  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one.  The  most  furious  of  tho 
reviewer's  tirades  concludes  with  the  remark  that,  "it  is  terribly 
significant  of  the  present  state  of  things  when  men  are  free  to  write 
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9£  they  do  of  the  women  of  their  own  nation.''  How  far  this  freedom 
is  rightly  exercised,  or  is,  indeed,  employed  by  any  one  save  the 
author  of  this  doleful  lamentation,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire.  I  will 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  gentleman,  who  tells  us,  a 
little  further  on,  that  English  women  **  have  placed  themselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  masculine  respect,"  is  really  a  representative  writer. 
And  I  do  acknowledge  most  fully  that  the  quarter  in  which  these 
assertions  are  made  invests  them  with  an  importance  not  due  to  their 
intrinsic  weight.  It  is,  indeed,  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only, 
that  I  deem  them  worthy  of  comment,  and,  if  it  may  be,  of  refutation. 

Even  in  these  days  of  universal  statistics  about  everything,  there 
is  no  record  kept  of  the  proportions  of  virtuous  and  non- virtuous 
wives,— of  modest  and  immodest  young  ladies, — of  tender  and  heart- 
less mothers.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  prove  by  chapter  and 
verse  whether  the  women  of  our  time  are  more  or  less  well-behaved 
than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  As  far  as  the  current  litera- 
ture of  an  age  is  any  test  of  its  moral  standard,  I  should  say  that 
our  own  day  shines  by  comparison  with  any  other  era.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  genius  of  our  authors,  but  I  defy  you  to  name 
any  really  popular  publication  which  is  not  conducted  with  a  decorum 
unknown  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  or  to  point  out  a  really  suc- 
cessful work  of  fiction  which  might  not  be  read  out  loud  in  a  young 
ladies'  seminary.  When,  I  wonder,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
was  the  golden  age, — ^the  Arcadian  period  of  English  womanhood  ? 
Was  it  in  the  days  when  the  comedies  of  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Afra 
Behn  were  the  delight  of  our  stage  ?  Was  it  in  the  time  when  Swift 
wrote  the  Odes  to  Celia,  or  when  Sterne  told  the  story  of  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  ?  Was  it  when  Don  Juan  was  the  rage  of  the 
day,  or  when  Lady  Blessington  was  the  fashionable  novelist  of  the 
period  ?  I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  superior  virtue 
of  our  own  times.  Every  age  has  its  own  vices.  But  I  confess  that 
profligacy  and  dissipation  do  not  seem  to  me  by  any  means  especially 
characteristic  of  the  living  generation.  And  of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  women  of  a  nation  will  always 
correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  the  man.  **  As  the  hus- 
band so  the  wife  is,"  is  a  saying  which  holds  true  as  an  almost 
universal  rule.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  certain  instances, 
it  is  notorious  that,  on  the  whole,  the  men  of  the  present  day  are 
more  temperate,  more  hard-working,  less  daring  in  their  vices,  if  not 
less  vicious,  than  their  predecessors.  If  this  be  so, — and  that  it  is 
so  can  hardly  be  disputed, — it  would  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  women  of  our  time  are  likely  to  be  at  least  as  well 
behaved  as  their  mothers. 

So  much  for  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  case.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  eulogists  or  the  detractors  of 
modem  English  womanhood  arc  to  make  out  a  defence  supported  by 
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positive,  irrefatable  evidence.  In  the  long  ran  the  question  comes  to 
a  matter  of  opinion.  The  reviewer  thinks  that  English  ladies  are  no 
better  than  they  ought  to  be.  I  think  they  are  quite  as  good  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  Both  of  us,  for  anything  I  know,  may  be  justi- 
fied in  our  conclusions  from  the  premises  on  which  we  argue.  I  may 
have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  my  female  acquaintance ;  he,  on 
his  side,  may  have  been  as  exceptionally  unfortunate.  But  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  neither  of  us  can  know  but  a  very  small  section  of 
the  class  about  which  we  argue.  Of  course,  my  friend,  the  censor, 
assumes  that  woman  is  an  open  book  to  him, — ^that  he  knows  her  and 
her  ways  as  he  knows  the  alphabet  or  the  Apostles*  Creed, — that  he  is 
as  conversant  with  every  phase  of  her  outer  existence  and  inner  life 
as  if  he  were  a  compound  of  Asmodeus,  Don  Juan,  Fouche,  Guy 
Livingstone,  Father  Clement,  and  Madame  Bachcl.  But  this  assump- 
tion of  omniscience  is  one  of  the  stock  tricks  of  our  literary  craft, 
and  I,  at  any  rate,  as  an  old  workman,  cannot  be  expected  to 
believe  in  it.  The  first  proof  of  knowledge,  says  the  Greek  sage,  is  to 
know  that  you  know  nothing ;  and  I  doubt  whether  my  critic  has  yet 
attained  this  preliminary  phase  of  learning.  The  ladies  I  meet  with  in 
society  may,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  exception,  be  Lady  Audleys, 
Becky  Sharpes,  Messalinas,  and  Mrs.  Mannings ;  but  I  don't  know  it, 
and  I  don't  believe  my  friend  of  the  Saturday  does  either.  Of  all 
the  numerous  company  of  journalists  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be 
acquainted  with,  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  celebrated  perio- 
dical are  the  most  fond  of  talking  about  their  work  in  public.  I  may, 
therefore,  without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  undue  self-glori- 
fication, assert  that  I  do  know  pretty  well  the  class  of  society  in  which 
Satui'day  Reviewers  are  wont  to  relax  their  overtaxed  intellects ; 
and  this  much  I  can  confidently  state  that  in  the  salons  of  West- 
boumia,  South  Kensington,  and  Wimpole-cum-Wigmore-dom  **  girls 
of  the  period"  are  not  t3rpical  of  the  ladies  at  whose  houses  I  make 
their  acquaintance.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  I  who  write  do  not 
mix  in  circles  of  sufficient  fashion  and  distinction  to  meet  the  women 
who  have  supplied  the  reviewer  with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
satire.  Marquises  and  millionaires,  I  confess  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
humiliation,  are  not  persons  with  whom  I  habitually  consort.  How  I 
might  be  affected  in  my  estimate  of  womanhood  if  my  name 
appeared  morning  after  morning  amid  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
entertainments  recorded  in  the  Morning  Post,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  But  of  this  I  feel  confident,  that,  in  that  event,  I  should  not 
continue  to  be  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Saturday,  or  any  other 
journal.  Writers  of  leading  articles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  in 
Belgravian  palaces.  Moreover,  limited  as  my  experience  of  aristocratic 
salons  may  have  been,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  create  an  impression 
in  my  mind  that  if  I  were  to  see  more  of  them  I  should  find  them  as 
dull  and  as  decorous  as  those  of  ordinary  middle-class  society. 
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I  do  not  dispute  for  one  moment  that  there  is  a  section  of  the 
great  London  world  in  which  extravagance,  ostentation,  silliness,  and 
folly,  are  prevalent  to  a  very  marked  and,  perhaps,  novel  degree. 
From  one  caase  or  another,  there  has  been  of  late  years  not  only  a 
great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  conntry,  bnt  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  fortunes  are  made.  And,  in  eon- 
sequence,  there  is  a  large  class  whose  fortune  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  growth  in  taste  and  refinement,  and  whose  sole  ambition  is 
to  assert  their  social  rise  in  life  by  imitating  and  exaggerating  the 
follies  and  vanities  of  the  fashionable  worid.  Shoddy  is  not  con- 
ducive to  culture  either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  amidst  the  women  of  over-rich  society,  and  of  tha* 
still  larger  society  which  aspires  to  be  over-rich  without  the  means  t 
support  the  aspiration,  there  is  to  be  found  any  amount  of  folly, 
affectation,  and  vulgarity.  Where  these  qualities  are  found,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  a  very  high  moral  tone  ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  in  this  branch  of  London  society  there  are  "  girls  of  the 
period,"  wives  who  are  unvirtuous  in  talk,  if  not  in  action,  women 
who  look  on  marriage  as  a  mere  pretext  for  undesirable  freedom. 
But  still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  utterly  and  entirely  disbelieve 
that  even  in  this  semi-fast,  semi-fashionable  society,  can  the  women 
be  fairly  described  in  the  terms  which  the  reviewer  has  applied  to 
them.  The  circumstances  of  my  life  have  caused  me  to  see  a  good 
deal  more  of  society  in  other  lands  than  I  think  is  common  among 
English  literary  men.  I  have  in  consequence  known  something  of 
societies  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  exists  as  that  which  my 
critic  would  have  us  believe  prevails  in  English  homes.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  outward  signs  which  indicate  general  demoralisation 
in  lands  where  the  duties  of  married  life  are  habitually  disregarded, 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  wanting  here.  Even,  however,  if  I  am 
wrong  in  this  estimate, — and  I  will  admit  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
the  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  girls  of  the  period  "  which  Saturday 
Be  viewers  appear  to  enjoy, — ^I  can  feel  no  doubt  that  the  class  in 
which  women  are  to  be  found  to  whom  such  language  as  that  of  the 
Eeview  can  be  applied  with  any  semblance  of  truth  is  not  representa- 
tive of  English  society. 

The  men  of  England  may  be  annoyed  that  such  accusations  should  be 
made,  but  they  know  the  facts  too  well  to  pay  heed  to  them ;  and,  as  I 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  women  all  the  world  over 
are  by  no  means  very  angry  with  those  who  attack  them:  they 
understand  the  flattery  which  lies  hid  beneath  the  sneer ;  and  they 
know  that  the  irritation  of  their  assailant,  like  the  anger  of  a  pet 
spaniel,  can  always  be  subdued  by  alternate  slaps  and  caresses. 
The  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
accepted  as  true  by  foreign  critics,  and  supposed  to  be  genuine  by 
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classes  in  this  country  who  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  the 
original  with  the  copy. 

This  being  the  case,  I  own  that  I  find  a  difienlty  in  selecting  the 
language  in  which  such  a  charge  should  be  repudiated.  Speaking 
from  my  own  experience  of  the  world,  I  should  say  thai  English 
women  were  as  well  conducted,  kindly  natured,  affectionate,  modest, 
and  virtuous  as  the  women  of  any  other  nation.  If  I  was  placed 
upon  the  rack,  and  compelled  to  tell  the  truth,  nolens  volens,  I 
might  perhaps  add  that  I  do  not  feel  equally  certain  of  their  being 
the  loveliest,  wisest,  and  most  intelligent  of  their  species.  It  is  not 
in  my  nature  to  go  into  rhapsodies ;  and  I  neither  think  nor  say  that 
my  fellow-countrywomen  are  in  all  and  every  respect  first  amongst  the 
foremost.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  they  are  at  least  as  good  as  their 
neighbours.  They  are  aflfectionate  sisters,  good  wives,  and  loving 
mothers ;  and  any  one  who  says  aught  to  the  contrary  is  either  igno- 
rant or  dishonest. 

Still  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
articles  against  whose  truth  I  enter  my  humble  protest  is  in  some 
way  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  women  of  our  day  are  not  the  counter- 
parts of  their  mothers.  Times  have  changed,  and  women  have 
changed  with  them.  The  old  conception  which  prevailed  till  the  last 
generation,  that  when  a  woman  had  married  young,  had  kept  her 
home  in  good  order,  had  reared  a  family  of  children,  and  had  lived  in 
harmony  with  her  husband,  she  had  fulfilled  the  whole  aim  and  object 
and  purport  of  her  existence,  is  dying  out  of  fashion.  Our  women 
know  more,  read  more,  think  more,  than  they  did  in  the  good  old 
days ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  they  should  be  contented 
with  the  same  narrow  round  of  pleasures  and  duties.  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  these  ''  laudatores  temporis  acti  '*  are  engaged  in 
solving  the  insoluble  problem  of  how  to  eat  your  cake  and  have  it. 
If  you  are  to  have  women  who  are  fit  to  share  the  thoughts,  desires, 
and  aspirations  of  men  in  a  high  degree  of  culture,  you  cannot  also 
have  women  who  cumulate  the  functions  of  nurse,  housekeeper,  and 
cook.  Notwithstanding  the  fashion  for  co-operative  stores,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour  is  the  ruling  one  of  our  day.  In  virtue 
of  that  principle,  we  have  to  a  great  extent  exempted  women  from 
household  and  menial  cares ;  and  by  so  doing  we  have  secured  a 
degree  of  culture  and  refinement  not  compatible,  I  think,  with  any 
very  active  interference  in  domestic  matters.  I  often  wish  that  the 
wiseacres  who  repeat  the  parrot  cry  about  the  happy  time  when  ladies 
cooked  their  own  dinners,  and  mended  their  own  clothes,  and  did 
their  own  marketing,  could  know  something  of  the  family  life  of 
countries  where  women  still  perform  the  duties  I  see  urged  so 
eloquently  upon  their  attention.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  wife  is 
still  the  "  good  woman  of  the  house."     There,  the  ladies  cook  the 
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dinners  with  their  own  hands,  wait  at  dinner  to  a  considei*able 
degree,  pass  no  small  part  of  their  time  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
store-room,  and  even  lend  a  hand  at  the  wash-tub.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  if  you  wish  your  women-kind  to  be  only  a  superior 
description  of  upper  servants,  you  had  better  seek  for  them  in  these 
patriarchal  climes.  But  even  the  courage  of  a  Saturday  Beviewer 
would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  marrying,  or  living  with,  these  "  brave 
housewives."  As  a  rule,  I  am  afraid  you  must  say  that  the  excellence 
of  women  as  housekeepers  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  excellence 
as  intellectual  companions.  I  do  not  say  that  a  clever  educated 
woman  may  not  keep  her  home  comfortable,  and  her  household  in 
good  order,  and  bring  up  her  children  excellently.  Intelligence  and 
organisation  will  supply  the  place  of  personal  labour  and  constant 
supervision.  But  I  do  say,  that  if  the  nursery,  and  the  kitchen,  and 
the  laundry  are  to  be  considered  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
women's  energies,  it  is  idle  to  imagine  they  can  also  be  ideal  com- 
panions for  the  drawing-room  and  the  study.  Persons  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily  papers  must  be  aware 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  advertisements  emanating  from  ladies 
who  desire  to  fill  the  position  of  housekeeper  to  a  single  gentleman  or 
widower.  The  advertisers  of  the  one  class  describe  themselves  as 
domesticated  and  fond  of  cooking ;  the  other  base  their  pretensions 
on  being  musical  and  agreeable  companions.  The  distinction  thus 
drawn  appears  to  me  representative  of  modem  womanhood, — ^to  apply 
to  wives  equally  with  housekeepers. 

In  these  remarks  of  mine  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  modem 
theories  of  woman's  mission,  which  find  favour  with  Mr.  Mill  and  the 
advocates  of  female  suffrage.  In  this  respect  I  own  honestly  I  am  a 
weak-kneed  reformer.  If  women  were  to  get  votes,  or  even  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, I  don't  know  that  the  world  would  be  much  the  worse ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  world  would 
be  much  the  better ;  and,  therefore,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  very 
well  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  But  common  honesty 
compels  me  to  confess  that  I  believe  women  were  created  for  other 
objects  than  bearing  children^  and  that  I  doubt  whether  when  a 
woman  has  married  a  husband  and  made  his  home  comfortable  she 
has  done  all  which  God  or  man  have  a  right  to  expect  of  her.  Bat 
my  wish  is  now  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  purely  masculine  stand- 
point. Looking  at  the  great  woman- question  from  the  male  point  of 
view,  I  hold  that  we  are  unreasonable  in  expecting  that  English  ladies 
should  unite  the  inconsistent  merits  of  the  intellectual  companion  and 
the  bustling  housekeeper. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  this  tran- 
sition period,  during  which  women  are  emerging,  as  a  class,  from 
the  kitchen  and  store-room  into  the  study  and  library,  will  not  be 
attended  with  a  great  amount  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.    And 
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this  phase  will,  undoubtedly,  afford  good  scope  for  small  social  satire 
of  the  ordinary  Saturday  Review  calibre.  There  is  room  for  any 
nnmber  of  pretty,  twaddling  essays  about  aesthetic  women,  push- 
ing women,  little  and  big  women.  Papal  women,  women  in  orders,  and 
so  on.  This  class  of  articles  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  literary 
productions  as  the  sermons  against  crinoline,  the  invectives  against 
hair-dye,  the  denunciations  of  tight  lacing,  which  appear  &om  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  press.  They  are  not  very  wise  or  very  profound, 
nor  perhaps  in  the  best  of  taste ;  but  they  are  written  for  women  to 
read,  and  women  like  to  read  them ;  and  they  have,  and  are  expected 
to  have,  about  as  much  practical  influence  as  the  tirades  in  favour  of 
the  sweet  innocent  white  muslin  dress  of  young  girls  in  the  bygone 
time  which  Madame  Fargueil,  attired  in  silks  and  satins  and  diamonds, 
used  to  deliver  nightly  in  the  *'  Famille  Benoiton,"  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  gallery.  No  sensible  man  would  think  of  criticising  this  class 
of  Kterary  essay,  any  more  than  he  would  think  of  denouncing  the  pretty 
little  pictures  in  Punch,  of  young  gentlemen  flirting  with  the  young 
ladies  they  are  about  to  marry,  which  form  the  delight  and  charm  of 
the  '*  girls  of  the  period."  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  amused  by  a 
sketch  of  a  little  child  asking  the  gentleman  who  has  just  kissed  her 
why  he  does  not  kiss  cousin  Sissy  too ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  people 
who  can  be  so  amused  cannot  be  depraved  or  demoralised.  You  might 
as  well  accuse  a  man  of  being  intemperate  because  he  was  partial  tQ 
ginger-beer,  or  of  being  a  gambler  because  he  liked  playing  cards  for 
counters. 

I  should  wish,  therefore,  that  the  critic  whose  utterances  I  have 
criticised  in  turn,  might  tell  us  whether  he  really  meant  to  accuse  the 
women  of  our  day  of  anything  more  than  vanity  and  folly.  If  not, 
he  ranks  at  once  amidst  that  great  class  of  writers  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  sharpened  their  wits  upon  the  foibles  of  the  female  sex. 
But  if  he  meant  more  than  this, — if  he  understood  the  purport  which 
his  words  conveyed, — ^if  he  intended  to  imply  that  our  English 
women  were  immodest,  heartless,  and  vicious,  I  deem  him  to  have 
uttered  a  very  foul  and  base  libel,  which  it  behoves  men,  erven  more 
than  women,  to  protest  against  loudly.  That  English  women  have 
faults  no  candid  judge  would  pretend  to  deny.  How  far  these  faults 
are  due  to  defective  education,  to  unequal  social  conditions,  or  to 
natural  qualities,  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any 
positive  opinion,  and  on  which  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  express 
any  opinion.  But  this  I  may  truly  say,  that  the  faults  are  of  the 
head  rather  than  the  heart.  No  man,  I  think,  can  have  lived  much 
abroad  without  having  a  very  genuine  affection  and  regard,  and 
almost  reverence,  for  the  women  of  our  own  land.  They  may  not  be 
the  wisest,  they  are  not  perhaps  the  most  lovely  of  their  sex ;  but 
they  are  true  wives,  affectionate  daughters,  kind  sisters,  tender  and 
loving  mothers.     Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  but  the  exceptions 
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seem  to  me  to  be  very  few  relatively.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
Englishmen  who  respected  very  little,  and  believed  in  very  little ; 
bnt  I  have  hardly  known  one  who  did  not  place  an  implicit  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  the  women  of  his  home.  It  would  indeed  be  an  evil 
day  for  England  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  our  country- 
women should  be  spoken  of  habitually  in  the  terms  which  the  Saturday 
Beviewer  has  thought  himsdf  justified  in  applying  to  them.  When 
such  language  has  been  used,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Women  can  always  hold  their  own  in  the  contest  with  their  critics.  If 
every  English  newspaper  were  to  go  on  writing  articles  about  the  ex- 
travagance of  female  attire  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  year,  they  would 
not  lessen  by  a  sin^e  item  the  milliners'  bills  which  will  come  due 
next  Christmas.  But  the  case  becomes  different  when  tiie  attack  is 
levelled,  not  against  fashions,  but  against  reputations.  And  it  argues 
ill  for  the  condition  of  a  country  when  men  hear  the  women  who  are 
near  and  dear  to  them  libelled  without  resenting  the  insult.  It  is  for 
that  reason  I  have  entered  this  protest  of  mine. 
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No.  n.  THE  ANGLO-BOMANS. 


BoME  great  philanthropist, — ^I'm  not  sure  it  was  not  Martin  Tapper, 
— once  said,  "  What  shonld  we  have  done  with  onr  snperflnoas  Irish 
if  America  had  not  been  discovered  ?" 

It  was  in  thinking  over  this  great  fact  that  a  very  startling  problem 
presented  itself  before  me,  and,  like  a  sturdy  beggar,  wonld  not  go 
without  compulsion.  The  problem  was  this : — ^What  is  to  become  of 
those  emigrant  English  who  winter  annually  in  Bome,  and  who 
now  are  excluded  from  the  Holy  City  by  the  combined  terrors  of 
Papal  Zouaves,  Antonelli,  Garibaldians,  explosive  shells,  detonating 
newspapers,  and  percussion  cigars  ? 

For  years  back,  a  certain  class, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  certam 
classes, — of  our  countrymen  have  paid  their  winter  visit  to  Borne  with 
a  laudable  regularity.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  Bitualistio  folk,  who 
loved  to  coquette  with  Popery,  who  affected  draperies,  and  were 
addicted  to  altar-cloths,  and  who  took  very  kindly  to  the  poetry  of 
religious  worship,  as  evidenced  in  incense  and  displayed  by  wax 
tapers;  but  yet,  witii  all  these,  wouldn't  quite  go  over  to  Bome. 
They  took  their  Bomanism  as  draymen  do  their  porter, — ^half-and- 
half, — and  they  found  it  agreed  with  them. 

These  people  really  liked  Bome.  It  lifted  them  out  of  the  common 
uniformity  of  daily  life,  and,  so  to  say,  dramatised  existence  to  them ; 
which,  as  they  were  very  ordinary  humdrum  sort  of  folk  for  the  most 
part,  was  no  small  boon.  They  were  not  indeed  on  the  stage,  nor  of 
the  company,  but  they  were  privileged  to  stroll  behind  the  scenes, 
and  to  stand  by  the  flats,  and  talk  to  a  supernumerary ;  and  all  of  us 
who  have  tasted  that  blissful  enjoyment  at  the  Haymarket  may 
imagine  the  delight  it  conferred  when  the  piece  was  played  at  St. 
Peter*s,  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  company. 

Next  after  these  came  a  few  fashionable  leaders,  who,  believing 
that  the  world  consists  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  people,  all 
told,  know  they  will  surely  see  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  Hiat  number 
gathered  together  at  Bome  to  speculate  on  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
season  at  home,  and  wonder  where  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
odd  are  then  hibematiDg.  These  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Bull  breed. 
They  are  rich,  dignified,  and  well-mannered.  They  pay  liberally  at 
hotels,  and  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  livery- stablemen  and  ciceroni. 
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'  Third  in  order  are  the  small  English,  not  come  exactly  for  economy, 
— the  day  for  that  is  long  bygone, — ^bntcometo  perform  a  line  of  their 
own  denied  to  them  at  home»  and  give  themselves  a  winter*s  experi- 
ence of  exaltation  and  excitement,  snch  as,  in  a  condensed  form,  people 
experience  by  inhaling  nitrons  oxide.  This  seems  too  bold  a  simile, 
but  it  is  not.  The  round  game  of  high  life  enacted  by  these  persons 
is  jnst  as  unreal,  jnst  as  absurd,  and  to  a  spectator  just  as  amusing, 
as  any  lecture-room  under  the  laughing-gas. 

These  folk  have  their  evening  parties,  their  soirees  dansantes,  their 
receptions,  their  drives,  with  refreshments  from  Spielman's,— so  won- 
derfully like  the  real  article  that  a  careless  observer  might  not  detect 
the  difference.  They  dash  their  company,  too,  with  foreigners  like 
their  betters,  and  if  they  have  not  got  red  stockings,  they  secure  a 
pleasant  sprinkling  of  purple  ;  and  monsignori  with  gold  crosses  and 
very  soft  eyes  give  a  wonderful  flavour  to  the  tone  of  a  society 
whose  aboriginal  members  came  from  the  prairies  near  St.  John's 
Wood  and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Begent's  Park. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  motley  multitude,  unclassed  and  unclassable* 
The  young  fellow  who  has  got  six  months'  leave  before  he  joins  the 
909th  at  Athlone  ; — ^the  other  lad  who  has  an  unlimited  conge,  having 
been  plucked  at  the  last  competitive  examination.  Then  there  are 
the  three  elderly  ladies  who  travel  with  one  maid,  four  dogs,  and 
a  vetturino.  There  are  the  young  ladies  who  come  out  to  study 
sculpture,  and  wear  blouses  and  manly  hats,  and  try  to  ride  like 
Miss  Hosmer.  I  do  not  speak  of  Yankees,  who  are  legion,  but  who 
are  no  more  like  our  own  people  than  a  starved  Apennine  sheep 
is  like  a  browsing  Southdowner  or  a  plethoric  Cotswold. 

And  now,  will  any  one  tell  me  what  is  to  become  of  these  and  their 
fellows  ?  Into  what  regions  are  they  to  wander  ?  What  Canaan  of 
gossip  and  tea  flghts,  penny  whist  and  halfpenny  scandal  is  open  to 
them? 

Some  one  once  grew  eloquent  and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  fox- 
hunting over  the  graves  of  the  CaBsars,  and  tally-ho-ing  within  ear- 
shot of  the  Forum.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Timmins  finds  an 
added  flavour  in  his  champagne  as  he  sips  it  beside  the  tomb  of 
Metella,  and  detects  a  higher  excellence  in  his  Allsopp  as  he  blows  its 
froth  over  the  Tarpeian  rock.  There  is  no  denying  it,  but  with  all 
our  newfangled  discoveries, — our  railroads  and  telegraphs,  our  photo- 
graphies and  American  notions, — our  ancestors  had  much  that  they 
have  not  transmitted  to  us.  There  was  a  time  when  grapes  grew  in 
Madeira,  and  men  made  wine  thereof ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
Bome  was  a  flue  place  to  winter  in,  and  Bull  for  a  few  hundred 
pounds  could  swell  it  there  to  his  heart's  content.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  sbirri  to  spy  into  your  writing-desk,  nor  a  secret  police 
to  dog  your  outgoings.  You  ran  no  risk  of  being  potted  by  a  patriot, 
or  ripped  by  a  regenerator  of  Italy.     You  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
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cardinal  secretariee,  French  generals,  nor  Carbonari ;  and  I  must  say 
Italy  was,  as  they  say  of  the  babies,  very  good  when  she  was  asleep. 

0  for  that  dear  old  time  of  intolerance  and  ignorance  when  no- 
body asked  for  justice,  or  thought  himself  badly  used  if  denied  it ! 
O  for  the  happy  days  when  liberty  was  treated  like  leprosy,  and  men 
put  in  strict  quarantine  who  had  caught  it !  0  for  the  pleasant  era 
when  one's  letters  were  opened  at  the  post,  and  you  felt  that  yom- 
joys  and  sorrows  were  sympathised  with  by  those  who  had  never  so 
much  as  seen  you  I  Not  that  all  these  have  gone  so  completely  that  no 
traces  of  them  remain.  Far  from  it.  The  police  minister  but  a  couple 
of  months  ago  showed  our  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Odo  Bussell,  ''  a 
touch  of  his  quality,"  and  people  who  take  certain  liberal  English 
newspapers  know  how  carefully  the  Holy  College  selects  for  trans- 
mission and  delivery  only  such  as  contain  no  contaminating  doctrines. 

And  yet  we  would  willingly  accept  all  these  things  and  more,  could 
we  only  secure  a  secondo  piano  in  the  Via  Babuino,  or  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Rome  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
British  nature.  It  was  a  fijie  thing  to  have  a  place  that  stimulated  the 
hearty  downright  indignation  of  our  natures,  and  enabled  us,  as  I  once 
heard  a  very  diminutive  curate  observe, ''  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 
It  was  so  spirited  to  go  and  preach  against  purgatory,  where  the  whole 
population  rather  thought  well  of  it ;  and  it  was  so  courageous  to  our 
High  Church  people  to  play  with  fire,  to  flirt  with  saint- worship  and 
costumes,  and  never  be  led  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles !  This 
playing  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  with  the  Pope  was  vastly  amusing  to 
our  Ritualists,  though  now  and  then  his  Holiness  did  catch  a  stray 
parson  and  carry  him  off  triumphantly  to  his  fold. 

All  this,  alas, — all  this  is  now  over  and  done  for.  Rome  is  no  more 
safe  than  Mexico.  Once  more  I  ask, — What  are  we  to  do  with  our 
Rome-frequenting  Britishers  ?  Is  it  a  case  for  compensation  ?  I 
declare  I  think  it  about  as  just  as  the  Alabama  claim.  What  if  Lord 
Stanley  were  to  propose  a  Congress  to  determine  what  recompense 
should  be  afforded  the  British  public  for  the  loss  of  the  vested  right 
in  Rome, — of  the  privilege  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  of  abusing  the 
Pope  and  condemning  his  doctrines  ?  It  was  a  fine,  healthful,  cheery 
pursuit, — a  grand  antibiliary,  and  highly  conducive  to  that  noble 
sense  of  self-esteem  by  means  of  which  Britains  feel  "  they  never 
con  be  slaves." 

These  Rome-hunters  were  a  perfectly  distinct  class  from  all  the 
other  English  travellers.  You  knew  them  at  a  glance.  They  had 
none  of  the  vulgar  flippancy  of  the  Rhine  tourist ;  nor  were  they  like 
the  thick-shoed  Knickerbockerists  you  met  in  the  Oberland.  You 
could  even  distinguish  them  from  other  loungers  in  Italy.  They  had 
that  steadfastness,  that  air  of  purpose  about  ihem,  which  showed  there 
was  a  goal  before  them  and  a  fixed  object ;  and  how  they  despised 
all  that  lay  between  them  and  their  destination !     Even  at  Florence 
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they  gave  yon  to  perceive  that  they  only  halted  to  take  hreaih.  They 
looked  in  at  the  Pitti  and  the  Uffizzi  like  people  who  felt  that  these 
were  but  iriflee  to  what  was  before  them.  They  lounged  through  the 
GhiUerieB  with  that  condescending  look  we  see  people  assume  who 
peep  in  at  a  children's  party  on  their  way  to  a  ball.  They  were  bland, 
— ^very  bland ;  a  touch  of  gentle  melancholy,  perhaps,  stele  over  their 
features  as  they  saw  these  poor  Florentine  creatures  so  happy  with 
their  Uffizzi,  and  so  pleased  with  their  Pitti. 

How  eoneistently  they  told  you  on  the  very  briefest  acquaintance 
that  they  were  not  going  to  stop  there  I  How  ingeniously  they  let 
you  know  that  they  had  been  to  do  Fiezole,  the  San  Miniato,  the 
Campanile,  and  the  gates  of  Ghiberti,  all  to  show  that  they  were 
John  Hurraying  a  place  they  never  meant  to  abide  in  I  And  how 
innocently  they  inquired  if  the  Amo  was  always  so  empty,  and  the 
Cafe  Doney  so  full ;  if  the  baUs  at  the  palace  w&re  always  so 
raffish,  and  if  the  bankers  invariably  cheated  you  in  the  exchanges  ? 
When  they  entered  into  society  at  all,  they  did  so  like  people  who  look 
in  at  a  servants'  ball, — ^half  condescension,  half  cuposity, — as  though 
they  wanted  to  see  how  ''  Jeames''  took  out  his  partner,  and  how 
Mary  Anne  did  her  ''  trois  temps.- *  Not  that  in  reality  the  tone  of 
Boman  society  was  in  itself  very  Attic  or  exalted.  The  asszimption 
was  simply  the  tyranny  of  the  people  who  ''  went  further."  The 
man  who  has  been  at  the  ''  sixth  cataract "  is  a  despot  for  life  over 
him  who  has  never  gone  beyond  the  fifth. 

Even  when  they  talked  politics,  how  they  separated  themselves 
from  the  things  that  pertain  to  Qxe  Palazzo  Yecchio,  and  bore  only  on 
Victor  Emmanuel !  They  soared  into  the  higher  regions,  where  Popes 
write  pastorals  and  cardinals  plot  schemes  of  state.  And  how  the 
grandeur  of  eternal  interests  made  such  small  questions  as  taxation, 
revenue,  national  defences,  and  national  independence  shrink  up  in 
their  view  to  utter  littleness ! 

Such  was  the  man  who  went  to  Borne,  and  who  can  go  there  no 
more.  And,  I  would  ask,  in  what  orb  of  creation  is  he  now  to  displa}' 
those  great  gifts  of  his  ?  Borne  was  the  Mecca  of  Cockneys,  and 
where  are  they  now  to  turn,  with  their  fervour  for  statuary  and  their 
horror  of  saints, — ^their  devotion  to  art  and  their  detestation  of  what 
has  preserved  it  ? 
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In  the  whole  '< Memoirs  History"  of  France  no  one  realises  so 
essentially  onr  type  of  a  lady  as  Madame  de  Sevigne.  We  come  in 
contact,  amid  the  pleasant  and  varied  walks  of  this  delightful  literary 
garden,  with  every  development  of  female,  good,  had,  and  indifferent. 
Persecuted  or  neglected  queens,  like  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Queen 
Claude;  gaudy  mistresses,  like  Montespan  and  Dubarry;  proud, 
ignorant  princesses,  like  Madan^e  la  Palatine ;  wicked  beauties,  like 
the  Countess  de  Smssons ;  aspiring  attendants,  like  Laure  Concini ; 
and  many  an  ambitious  fool,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  who, 
attaining  the  object  of  their  ambition,  lose  it  as  soon  as  won  by 
mental  incapacity  to  retain  it.  We  jostle  lovely  sinners,  often  de- 
veloping into  lovely  saints,  like  Agnes  Sorel  and  La  Yalliere ;  and 
we  meet  with  real  saints,  like  Madame  Chiyon,  whose  austerities  fill  one 
with  horror.  We  turn  a  comer,  and  we  find  sovereigns  indifferent 
to  murder  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power,  such  as  Isabelle  de  Baviere 
and  Christina  of  Sweden ;  while  in  niches  and  shrines  we  discover 
heroines  and  martyrs,  such  as  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Marie  Antoinette ;  but 
nowhere  in  this  fair  pleasaunoe  do  we  find  the  type  of  the  perfectly 
weQ-bred  and  acccmiplished  lady  so  truly  developed  as  in  Madame  de 
Sevigne. 

Her  mind,  her  language,  her  writings,  are  all  imbued, — saturated,, 
so  to  speak, — with  good  breeding.  Her  lively  piquant  wit,  her  gentle 
satire,  have  a  perennial  charm,  because  she  is  always  natural,  and 
never  degenerates  into  the  Gallio  vice  of  exag^ration.  All  situations, 
trials,  excitements  of  life  find  her  fortified  with  what  may  be  called 
the  religion  of  society.  There  are  no  indications  that  her  constant 
self-restraint  was  dictated  by  true  piety,  but  her  social  religion 
afforded  an  admirable  substitute.  Naturally  worldly,  addicted  to 
Court  life,  and  therefore  prone  to  the  scandal  of  that  scandal-loving 
period,  she  checks  the  prurience  of  her  charming  pen,  and  turns 
the  shafts  of  malice  to  gentle  pleasantry.  The  fine  tact  and  native 
refinement  of  her  mind  form  an  alembic  which  turns  all  into  gold, 
lending  a  new  interest  to  the  political  intrigues  and  to  the  vicious 
society  of  that  day ;  and  this  is  done  by  ihe  skill  with  which  she 
manipulates  every  awkward  detail.  None  but  a  lady  <<pure  et 
simple"  can  even  touch  the  pitch  of  that  period  without  defilement ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  she  should  have  been  both  a  keen  observer 
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and  exact  chronicler  of  contemporary  events,  vividly  reproducing 
with  most  delicate  touch  a  society  containing  such  ingredients  as 
Scarron,  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  and  her  own  dissolute  cousin,  Bussy 
Eahutin,  proves  her  to  have  possessed  a  power  quite  peculiar  to 
herself.     With  what  a  charm,  too,  she  invests  the  individual  woman  t 
How  we  sympathise  with  her  in  the  girlish  ardour,  the  enthusiastic 
admiration,  she  feels  for  her  dissipated  husband !     How  we  long  to 
bear  her  company  in  her  enforced  solitude  at  Les  Bochers ;  how  we 
share  her  inevitable  disappointment  when,  after  a  few  years  of  happi- 
ness, she  comes  to  realise  his  xmworthy  character !    Nowhere  does 
she   violently  or   openly  blame   him.      Her  truly  refined  instinct 
shrinks  from  publicly  exposing  this  grievous  domestic  wound.    But 
one  perceives  gradually  that  the  light  has  faded  out  of  her  life,  and 
that  the  treasures  of  her  love  are  now  devoted  to  her  children. 
Although  from  her  high  rank  and  extraordinary  mental  gifts  she  is  a 
Personage  at  that  flaunting  and  impure  Court, — ^handsome,  singularly 
attractive  in  conversation,  intelligent  and  refined  beyond  her  age,  and 
known  as  an  ill-used  and  neglected  wife,  yet  never  for  a  moment,  spite 
of  the  amorous  persecution  she  underwent  for  years  from  her  mad 
cousin,  Bussy  Babutin,  does  scandal  attach  to  her  name.   A  most  rare 
distinction  was  this  in  a  society  where  the  moral  code  was  so  ill-defined 
that  the  reigning  monarch,  like  Jupiter,  was  accepted  as  god  as  well 
as  king,  and  possessed  the  power  of  granting  plenary  indulgence  for 
every  crime  committed  and  for  every  crimind  inculpated  by  his  act ! 
Now  and  then  the  coquetry  of  the  woman  peeps  out  in  her  own 
pleasant  way,  but  it  is  for  the  daughter  or  the  son  that  she  desires  to 
fascinate,  never  for  herself.    And  how  we  all  know  and  love  that 
daughter  with  a  feeling  almost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  her  mother ! 
With  what  interest  we  dwell  on  each  detail, — ^how  she  is   sitting 
for  her  portrait,  how  she  is  indisposed,  or  how  her  husband  loves 
tennis,  at  which  game  he  excels.      How  hard  we  feel  it  that  such 
beauty,  such  talents  should  be  banished  in  distant  Provence !     How 
we  hope  that  every  fresh  letter  will  bring  us  news  that  she  has  a 
Court  appointment  t     How  we  moan  over  her  ill-health,  and  see  with 
the  keen  mother's  eye  that  her  beauty  fades,  and  that  she  grows  thin 
and  pale  I     How  our  hearts  go  forth  into  joy  and  gladness  when 
parent  and  child  are  to  meet  I     How  we  picture  the  scene, — ^the  stately 
castle  of  Grignan,  standing  on  a  broad  plateau,  crowning  one  of  those 
low  arid  hills  peculiar  to  Provence,  overtopping  the  town,  a  grand  and 
noble  edifice,  of  which  few  were  spared  by  the  Revolution.     Grignan, 
like  the  magic  palace,  says  Madame  de  Sevign6,  raised  by  Apollodorus, 
with  its  walls,  and  Gothic  towers,  <and  bastions,  and  buttresses,  was 
ready  either  for  defence  or  for  delight,  but  withal  strangely  nude  and 
bare  of  trees  and  shade,  torn  by  the  tempest,  and  baked  yellow  by  the 
sun.     Without,  it  had  braved  many  centuries  of  mistral,  and  reflected 
the  dazzling  sunsets  of  ages.   Within,  the  great  courtyard  was  crowded 
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vn\h  ricbly-dressed  attendants,  for  great  is  the  pomp  and  vast  the  riches 
of  the  governor,  who  represents  King  Louis.  To  the  right,  through 
a  fine  Gothic  arch,  a  wide  flight  of  marhle  steps  leads  to  the  great  hall 
ahove, — ^to  a  confusion  of  emhlazoned  windows,  blazing  in  the  southern 
summer,  glittering  armour,  banners  borne  in  the  crusades,  tapestry, 
carving,  pictures,  and  statues.  Here,  again,  are  marshalled  powdered 
lacqueys,  waiting  to  conduct  the  guests  through  long  suites  of  saloons 
stretching  beyond,  all  glittering  with  mirrors,  gilding,  painting,  and 
brocades.  Beyond,  in  an  octagon  boudoir,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  a 
distant  turret,  sits  the  expectant  daughter,  misti*ess  of  this  wondrous 
castle.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  has  passed  many  a  week  between 
Paris  and  Grignan,  accompanied  by  La  Mouse  and  Corbinelli,  pauses 
not  an  instant  to  observe  anything.  Looking  neither  right  nor  left,  she 
rushes  forward,  that  mother  of  mothers,  and  clasps  her  daughter  in 
her  arms.  Why  should  these  two  ever  part  ?  Why  should  so  unique 
a  love  "ever  sever  ?  "  Well  for  posterity  it  did,  or  we  should  never 
have  known  that  bright  particular  jewel  in  modem  literature,  Madame 
de  Sevigne*8  Letters. 

But  we  must  now  say  something  of  her  life,  rather  than  indulge 
only  in  a  panegyric,  although  in  this  slight  sketch  we  desire  to  dwell 
on  her  private  more  than  on  her  social  career,  obser^^ing  her  rather  as 
''Notre  Dame  de  Livry,"  and  the  recluse  of  Les  Rochers,  than  either 
the  brilliant  Frondeuse, — ^familiar  with  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
in  rank,  literature,  or  politics, — or  the  master-mind  of  the  ''  pre- 
cieuses  "  of  the  Hotel  de  BambouiUet,  or  the  cai-eful  chaperone  of  a 
beautiful  daughter. 

Her  maiden  name,  Rabutm  Chantal,  reminds  us  that  she  was 
grand-daughter  of  the  foundress  of  the  Visitation,  the  friend  of 
St.  Francois  de  Sales,  canonised  on  somewhat  doubtful  grounds. 
But  the  so-called  saint,  Madame  de  Chantal,  not  including  family 
affection  among  her  list  of  pious  duties,  took  no  heed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  early-orphaned  child,  who  was  thrown  entirely  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  her  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  whom  she  has  taught 
posterity  to  know  and  love  for  her  sake  as  the  **  bien  bon."  Her 
residence  with  him  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  four  leagues  distant  from 
Paris,  doubtless  fostered  that  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  so  prominent 
in  her  writings.  As  a  girl,  she  describes  herself  as  sitting,  pen  in 
hand,  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees,  scenting  the  honeysuckles, 
and  interrupted  by  the  singing  of  the  nightingales.  In  manners  and 
person  she  was  gay  and  spirituelle,  fresh-complexioned,  and  golden- 
haired,  rather  than  orthodoxly  handsome.  Her  bright  nature  looked 
out  of  her  laughing  eyes,  and  captivated  her  contemporaries  much  in 
the  same  way  as  her  wonderful  style  captivates  posterity.  Her  wit 
and  originality  were  hereditary,  for  she  was  bom  a  Rabutin  Chantal, 
and  even  the  pedantry  of  her  early  friends,  Chaplain  and  De  Menage, 
or  the  affectations  of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  failed  to  injure  her 
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taste.  Before  uid  after  her  marriage  she  was  inidmately  connected 
-with  Madame  de  Ramboaillet  and  her  daughter  Julie,  and  early 
attracted  attention  in  that  singular  group  of  litterateurs  and  fine 
ladies  assembled  around  them  in  the  Hotel  de  Eambouillet,  whose 
mission  was  to  cultivate  \drtue  in  an  age  of  immorality^  introduce 
delicate  feeling  and  a  refined  diction  when  swearing  and  coarse 
expressions  were  the  mode,  and  to  raise  men  of  letters,  philosophers^ 
and  savants  to  their  proper  level  in  polite  society. 

Moliere,  who  never  shared  in  these  Attic  festivals,  has,  in  keen, 
sarcastic  verse,  so  covered  this  whole  fraternity  with  ridicule  that  the 
regenerative  work  which  it  really  accomplished  in  humanising  Parisian 
society  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  When  Moliere  carica- 
tured the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  its  task  was  already  accomplished^ 
and  its  infiuence  was  declining.  Platitudes  and  affectation  had  dis- 
placed good  taste  and  propriety  of  language ;  the  precieuses  were 
grown  old  ;  the  litterateurs  had  written  and  spoken  their  best ; 
and  the  shadows  of  the  past  gathered  fast  in  those  once  brilliant 
saloons.  But  in  former  days,  when  Henri  Quatre,  along  with  la  belle 
Gabrielle  and  a  dozen  beauties  more  fair  than  wise,. scandalised  France, 
— ^when  Louis  XIII.,  victimised  by  the  political  and  social  tyranny  of 
Richelieu,  in  the  dreary  days  of  the  Fronde,  utterly  neglected  the 
organisation  of  a  Court  and  courtly  society,  and  ignored  both  litera- 
ture and  literary  men, — ^when  great  ladies  and  mighty  heroes  spent 
their  time  in  playing  at  revolution, — then  the  Hotel  de  RambouiUet 
stepped  in  to  supply  a  social  want,  and  largely  influenced  manners, 
literature,  and  reputations.  The  precieuses  who  assembled  there, — 
almost  all  women  of  the  highest  rank,— gloried  in  bearing  this  much- 
ridiculed  name.  Precieuse  was  then  accepted  in  its  literal  sense, — 
*' precious," — and  conveyed  in  this  single  word  the  very  perfection 
of  womanhood, — dignified  and  graceful  manners,  a  well-cultivated 
mind,  natural  gifts,  and  extreme  propriety  of  conduct, — the  whole 
harmonised  by  unalterable  tact  and  good  taste.  In  its  palmy  days  of 
social  power,  the  association  tolerated  no  uneducated  or  disreputable 
members,  though  the  rejected  candidates  might  be  of  the  highest 
rank;  neither  the  divine  Julie, — ^who  required  twelve  years  of  court- 
ship from  the  Duke  of  Montausier  to  reconcile  her  to  marriage, — nor 
her  refined  mother,  the  Marquise  de  Bambouillet,  would  have  per- 
mitted the  smallest  impropriety  either  of  conduct  or  expression. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  whose  tastes  were  formed  in  this  refined 
atmosphere,  learnt  from  it  that  social  religion  of  good  taste  which  so 
remarkably  distinguishes  her  while  living  at  a  Court  famous  for  profli- 
gacy ;  and  thus  preserved  her  purity  in  a  position  of  extraordinary 
temptation.  One  can  well  understand,  however,  the  ridicule  with 
which  the  Bambouillet  circle  was  looked  on  when  it  came  to  be 
opposed  to  the  brilliant  freedom  and  daring  immorality  of  the  ago 
of  Louis  XIY., — ^who  actually  dared  to  drive  from  his  Court  and  to 
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disgrace  the  divine  Julie,  then  Dncbess  of  Montausier,  for  a  too  strict 
supervision  over  that  royal  preserve, — ^the  maids  of  honour !  Flechier, 
however,  in  the  funeral  sermon  of  this  same  duchess,  still  dared  to 
etdogise  that  ill-used  lady  under  her  poetical  name  of  Arthemise,  and 
to  call  on  his  hearers  *'  to  remember  with  veneration  those  saloons 
where  talent  was  purified  and  virtue  rewarded." 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  anomaly  that  a  style  so  natural,  coupled 
with  such  extraordinary  powers  of  reading  and  describing  character, 
should  have  distinguished  Madame  de  Sevign6,  formed  as  she  was  in  a 
school  so  antagonistic  to  individuality  or  purity  of  style,  however 
respectable  for  purity  of  principles.  Her  mind  was  free  and  original 
in  no  common  degree,  and  her  girlish  musings  in  the  forest  of  Bondy 
and  the  park  of  Livry  seem  to  have  impressed  her  with  a  pervading 
love  of  nature,  and  saved  her  from  the  glaring  affectations  of  a  pre- 
cieuse,  either  in  style  or  in  manners.  At  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  she 
met  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  already  noted  among  the  young  nobles  of 
the  day  for  his  extravagance  and  inconstancy.  In  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
even  the  exclusiveness  of  this  sanctuary  of  virtue  was  not  proof 
against  the  general  corruption,  and  men  and  women  appeared  in  the 
ruelle  who  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  earlier  days.  When  only 
eighteen  Mademoiselle  Eabutin  de  Chantal  became  the  wife  of  De 
Sevigne,  a  selfish  voluptuary,  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  her.  He 
was  a  man  steeped  in  the  vices  of  the  time,  yet  with  enough  charm 
of  person  and  polish  of  manner  to  create  in  her  heart  a  passionate 
love,  which  he  was  too  libertine  and  volatile  either  to  cultivate  or 
reciprocate. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  he  introduced  her  to  Les  Bochers, 
that  charming  retreat  in  the  depths  of  Brittany  which  she  has  taught 
us  to  know  so  well,  and  where  at  intervals  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
life  was  passed.  She  came  afterwards  to  love  it  dearly  as  the  scene 
of  those  brief  days  of  married  happiness,  when  life  appeared  to  her 
young  and  fresh  as  her  own  hopes,  the  birth-place  of  her  children,  the 
placid  home  to  which  she  retired  when  weary  of  Court  intrigues  and 
poHtical  struggles,  and  where,  finally,  she  came  to  meditate  on  death 
amid  the  woods  she  had  planted.  Her  husband's  conduct  rapidly 
degenerated  from  coldness  and  neglect  to  open  infidelity.  A  scandalous 
intrigue  he  had  formed  with  the  notorious  Ninon  de  TEnolos  became 
public.  Ninon  at  least  was  free  from  the  vice  of  rapacity,  for  she 
refused  every  present  he  offered  except  a  ring.  But  when  she  was 
banished  from  Paris  by  Anne  of  Austria,  on  account  of  her  profligacy, 
other  and  less  scrupulous  mistresses  brought  the  reckless  De  Sevigne- 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Madame  de  Sevigne's  uncle^  the  Abbe  de 
Coulanges,  insisted  on  his  niece  obtaining  a  legal  separation  of  pro- 
perty for  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  children.  Even  that 
literary  reprobate  Tallemand  des  Beaux  calls  out  shame.  '^  Sevigne," 
says  he,  '<  was  a  bad  man ;  he  mined  his  wife,  who  was  the  most 
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charming  woman  in  Paris."  Eventually  this  unworthy  husband  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel,  caused  by  a  scandalous  intrigue  with  Madame  de  Gontran, 
a  well-known  Aspasia  of  the  day,  upon  which  the  cynical  Tallemand 
remarks,  ''  that  he  disapproved  De  Sevigne's  taste,  as  he  should  have 
much  preferred  his  wife."  She  was  at  Les  Bochers  when  the  news  of 
the  duel  reached  her.  The  loving  woman  flew  to  Paris,  but  her 
husband  was  already  dead.  Her  grief  was  as  vehement  as  it  was 
durable ;  and  in  the  depth  of  her  distress  she  condescended  so  far 
as  to  beg  Madame  Gontran  to  give  her  some  of  his  hair  and  a  porti-ait. 
Yeai's  afterwai'ds,  meeting  his  antagonist,  the  Chevalier  d'Albret,  she 
fainted  away.  Yet,  short  as  was  the  actually  married  portion  of  her 
life,  the  blighted  love  of  which  her  husband  was  the  object  cast  a  perma- 
nent shadow  over  her  whole  career.  She  allowed  no  second  marriago 
to  endanger  her  peace,  but  in  the  very  heyday  of  womanhood  devoted 
herself  to  her  children  and  the  re- establishment  of  a  fortune  materially 
iigured  by  De  Sevigne's  selfish  extravagance.  The  perfectly  well-bred 
indifference  with  which  she  learnt  to  receive  the  addresses  of  the  gieat 
men  of  her  age  shows  how  inflexible  was  her  will  when  her  judgment 
and  her  inclinations  coincided.  No  vulgar  ambition  could  tempt  her 
refined  nature,  and  she  courteously  received  and  declined  the  pressing 
admiration  of  the  hero  Tuienne,  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, — ^brother  of  the 
great  blonde, — of  the  ostentatious  Fouquet ;  and  also  of  her  cousin,  the 
seductive  Bussy  Babutin,  who  constantly  and  persistently  endeavoured, 
but  always  unsuccessfully,  to  inscribe  her  name  among  his  many  con- 
quests. Not  the  least  amusing  episode  of  her  life  is  connected  with  this 
clever  but  eccentric  man.  He  had  been  intended  by  family  arrangement 
to  become  her  husband,  but  at  that  time  contemptuously  refused  her 
hand.  Becoming  deeply  sensible  of  his  mistake,  when  she  was  no 
longer  free,  he  professed  for  her  boundless  admiration,  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  her  love  on  the  plea  of  her  husband's  unworthiness.  Their 
near  relationship  and  the  frank  affection  of  familiar  intercourse  oflercd 
him  every  facility.  Bussy,  more  and  more  in  love  with  his  fascinating 
cousin,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  her  husband  as  well 
as  her  own.  He  was  often  present  when  painful  domestic  scones 
displayed  the  brutality  of  De  Sevigne.  He  sympathised  with  her ;  he 
deplored  her  husband's  infidelities  ;  he  maliciously  related  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  inflame  her  resentment,  and  finally  offered  to 
become  a  mediator.  Perfidious  Bussy !  His  fair  cousin,  adoring  her 
young  and  innocent  truant  lord,  contrasting  her  cousin's  tender 
devotion  and  sparkling  wit  with  the  harsh  neglect  and  silent  contempt 
of  her  husband,  readily  accepted  his  good  offices.  When  he  ^vas 
able  to  inform  her  that  all  Paris  knew  that  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  was  her 
rival,  and  while  he  listened  to  her  passionate  indignation,  he  so  little  un- 
derstood her  character  as  to  conceive  the  happy  moment  was  come  when 
he  could  change  friendship  into  love.  He  returned  home,  and  addressed 
to  her  a  letter  in  which  he  very  skilfully  expresses  his  feelings. 
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"  Love  me,  dear  cousin/'  he  says,  "  and  I  will  lielp  you  by  loving 
you  to  revenge  yourself  all  your  life  long."  This  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  De  Sevigne,  and  Bussy  was  forthwith  banished  from  the  house 
by  the  mutual  desire  of  husband  and  wife.  Bussy,  thus  defeated, 
became  both  desperate  and  enraged.  He  publicly  abused  her  in  his 
'^  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,"  publishing  all  her  letters,  and 
relating  every  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  Again  his 
mood  changed,  and  in  humble  contrition  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
bogging  for  a  pardon  which  she  most  generously  accorded  him.  But, 
if  cold  in  love,  she  was  most  warm  in  friendship,  a  fact  which  is  proved 
by  the  vivid  interest  she  dared  to  take  in  the  trial  of  that  victim  to  the 
caprice  of  princes,  the  unfortunate  Fouquet.  None  of  her  letters  are 
more  simple,  graphic,  and  touching  than  those  written  during  his  trial ; 
and  yet  the  style,  so  apparently  unstudied,  was,  like  all  perfection,  the 
essence  of  art,  for  we  know  that  she  was  from  girlhood  carefully 
habituated  to  composition.  There  is  little  eventful  in  her  own  career 
except  its  remarkable  social  success.  Her  wonderful  pen  that  **  trotted 
over  the  paper  "  reproduces  every  public  event  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde  down  to  the  remarkable 
dominion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  over  the  aged  monarch,  with  such 
graphic  yet  playful  simplicity,  that  the  reader  forgets,  in  her  vivid 
descriptions,  that  she  herself  was  but  a  spectator.  Absent  or  present, 
her  whole  life  was,  like  her  letters,  dedicated  to  her  daughter,  Madame 
de  Grignan.  **  To  read  your  letters  and  to  write  to  you,"  she  says, 
**  are  the  final  objects  of  my  life.  Everything  gives  place  to  you.  To 
love  as  I  love  you  makes  every  other  feeling  frivolous." 

St.  Simon,  in  his  Memoirs,  mortifies  us  greatly  by  speaking  of 
Madame  de  Grignan  as  cold  and  reserved,  "  but  little  worthy  of  her 
mother's  idolatry."  If  so,  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  maxim ; — 
''one  loves  and  the  other  allows  herself  to  be  loved."  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  life  was  passed  almost  entirely  at  Paris,  at  Livry,  or  at 
LeS  Rochers  in  Brittany,  with  rare  visits  to  her  daughter  in  Provence. 
No  other  Frenchwoman  has  ever  described  the  vie  de  province  so 
enthusiastically,  or  has  so  loved  her  woods,  her  gardens,  and  her 
ticlds.  She  leaves  the  Court  to  find  actual  companionship  in  the 
trees  she  planted,  in  the  walks  she  planned,  in  the  hills,  the  rocks  of 
Brittany.  When  alone  at  Les  Rochers,  or  visiting  her  uncle  the 
Abbe  de  Coulanges  at  Livry,  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  she  forgets 
Paris,  the  Court,  the  world, — all  save  her  daughter, — in  adoration  of 
nature.  The  triumphs  of  the  month  of  May,  the  nightingale,  the 
thrush,  and  cuckoo,  first  ushering  spring  into  the  woods,  are  to  her 
more  glorious  than  the  victories  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  In  the 
autumn  she  passes  whole  days  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  appropriate  all 
that  she  can  of  the  departing  season;  as  one  hangs  over  the  death- 
bed of  a  dying  friend.  She  grudges  every  houi*  of  ''those  fine 
crystallised  days  of  autumn  when  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold." 
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There  is  a  kind  of  Pantheism  in  her  worship  of  nature  when  she 
writes  of  her  silent  friends  the  trees,  their  grateful  shadow,  their 
delicious  perfume,  their  delicate  tangle  linked  with  eglantine  and 
ivy,  the  running  brooks,  and  harmony  of  birds.  **  Let  me,"  she 
says,  writing  from  Vichy,  whither  she  had  gone  to  drink  the  waters, 
''but  be  solitary,  and  I  shall  be  content  if  I  may  only  enjoy  this 
charming  scene,  the  river  Allier,  the  goats,  the  peasantry  dancing  in 
the  fields.  Give  me  this,  and  all  the  world  may  leave  me.  The  country 
will  cure  me."  It  was  the  same  at  Livry,  when  Horace  Walpole 
visited  her  and  describes  in  his  letters  "the  charming  pavilion 
built  for  her  by  her  uncle,  with  its  gardens  and  wooden  bridges, 
where  she  usually  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  courier  and  her  daughter  s 
letters."  But  Livry  was  but  Paris  in  the  country.  Her  true 
Thebaide  was  Les  Eochers,  where  an  absolute  and  almost  stem 
solitude  awaited  her.  There  she  indeed  lived  with  her  own  thoughts, 
alone  with  herself,  and  with  rich  store  of  memories  hung  like  faded 
garlands  upon  every  tree,  shading  like  passing  clouds  the  surrounding 
hills,  deepening  each  rocky  glen,  murmuring  in  every  hill-side  stream. 
Here  she  came,  a  young  and  loving  wife,  and  was  too  often  left 
solitary  and  neglected  by  an  unworthy  husband:  Here  her  children 
were  bom,  and  here  she  came  to  know  the  pleasures  and  anxieties  of  a 
mother.  Here  she  passed  her  retirement  as  a  widow,  and  here  she 
was  sought  out,  flattered,  and  admired  as  the  brilliant  and  celebrated 
marquise.  The  place  was  knit  up  with  her  whole  life.  **  How  can 
I  look,"  says  she,  "  at  my  dear  Rochers,  at  my  walks,  my  gardens, 
my  boudoir,  my  books,  my  rooms,  without  a  bursting  heart? 
There  are  happy  memories  ;  but  some  recollections  are  so  fresh  and 
so  bitter  I  can  scarce  bear  them." 

**I  am  launched,"  says  she,  **  into  this  life  without  my  own  con- 
sent, and  I  must  quit  it  too.  How  shall  I  go  ?  Where  ?  By  what 
exit  ?  When  ?  "  Li  those  dogmatic  days,  which  led  up  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  Port  Royal  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  she 
might  be  called  somewhat  of  a  heretic.  Perhaps,  when  she  and 
Madame  de  Grignan  exchanged  confidences,  it  was  well  that  Bossuet 
was  not  listening.  Lideed,  her  daughter  laughingly  calls  her  a  heretic. 
Li  retum,  Madame  de  Sevigne  admires  her  daughter's  patience  for 
having  passed  two  entire  hours  with  a  Jesuit  without  disputing. 
Her  sympathies  are  all  for  Port  Royal ;  she  does  not  care  for  her 
rosary,  and  in  the  chapel  she  builds  at  Les  Rochers  the  altar  is 
sanctified  with  a  most  unorthodox  dedication,  '*  Soli  Deo  honor 
et  gloria."  Very  rank  heresy  indeed  I  "  I  belong,"  says  she, 
**  neither  to  God  nor  the  devil.  This  troubles  mo,  but,  entre  nous, 
it  is  only  natural.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  devil,  because  I  fear 
God,  and  have  an  innate  principle  of  belief.  I  do  not  belong  to 
God,  because  his  law  is  hard,  and  I  cannot  condemn  myself  to 
destruction.     I  am  a  tepid  Christian,  of  whom  there  are  a  great 
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number, — a  circumstance  which  does  not  alarm  me  as  I  sympathise 
with  them.  Yet  we  know  God  hates  them,  and  so  I  must  alter  and 
reform ;  but  it  is  difficult."  The  fact  was,  her  sincere  and  candid 
mind  found  no  affinities  in  the  superstitious  dogmatism  of  the  age. 

"  I  have  found  my  woods  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  sad,"  she 
writes  to  her  daughter.  "All  the  trees  you  remember  small  are 
grown  up  into  large,  straight  timber,  with  a  delicious  shade.  They 
are  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  I  feel  I  write  of  them  with  a  maternal 
pride.  Eemember  I  planted  them  aU,  and  that  I  knew  them,  as 
.  Monsieur  Montbazon  said  of  his  children,  'not  bigger  than  that.' 
The  solitude  here  is  made  expressly  for  day-dreaming.  The  foliage  is 
much  greener  than  at  Livry ;  whether  it  is  the  rain,  or  the  nature  of 
the  son,  I  know  not,  but  there  is  no  comparison." 

One  absolutely  sees  her,  on  a  fine,  clear  autumn  day,  walking  staff 
in  hand,  with  a  light,  quick  step,  through  the  grille  enclosing  the 
courtyard,  towards  the  alleys  named  by  her  Infinite,  or  Solitude, 
her  face  radiant  and  smiling,  carrying  a  book,  —  Tasso,  perhaps, 
or  Montaigne, — followed  by  a  servant  armed  with  an  umbrella.  Not 
a  sound  breaks  the  silence  around ;  a  few  leaves  drop  softly  down  on 
the  fresh  turf,  and  the  sun  slants  through  the  trees,  making  here  and 
there  a  golden  mist;  a  squirrel  leaps  from  branch  to  branch  and 
scuds  away  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  alarmed  at  the  moving 
figure  beneath.  By-and-by  she  reaches  one  of  the  picturesque 
pavilions  she  has  built, — ^the  Capucine  perhaps, — where  she  stops 
and  rests,  reading  the  while  ;  then  she  wanders  on  to  another 
and  farther  retreat,  and  we  lose  her  when  the  sun  sets  and  the 
day  darkens,  as  she  passes  into  the  deeper  shadows  beyond.  Her 
last  visit  to  Les  Eochers  breathes  a  certain  sadness.  She  is  old,  and 
has  become  rheumatic  ;  and  for  the  first  time  she  is  dull.  She  cannot 
live  with  nature  as  she  used.  "  My  child,"  writes  she,  "it  is  in- 
credible how  sad  and  insipid  the  days  are  ;  they  pass  away,  and  time 
with  them.  God  knows  what  also  passes  away.  Ah !  let  us  not 
think  of  it.  Yet  I  do  think  of  it  all  the  same."  The  shadows  of 
death  are  already  gathering  around  her,  kind  and  gentle  lady,  and  she 
knows  it. 

But  as  if  no  memory  of  suffering  was  to  be  associated  with  her 
home,  death  comes  to  her  far  away  in  distant  Provence  whilst  visiting 
her  daughter.  In  1690  she  left  Les  Eochers  for  the  last  time,  and 
was  seized  at  the  castle  of  Grignan  with  malignant  small-pox.  Her 
daughter,  her  idolised  daughter,  was  under  the  same  roof,  but  left 
her, — 0  shocking  and  appalling  ingratitude ! — ^to  die  almost  alone.  Nor 
did  this  much-adored  child  even  bid  her  a  last  farewell.  Her  kindly 
and  social  spirit  passed  away  in  solitude.  She  was  buried  at  Grignan 
under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  feudal  castle,  far  from  her  home, 
•divided  from  every  friend,  "  a  stranger  in  a  far  land." 
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"  The  glow  and  the  glory  are  plighted 
To  darkness,  for  evening  is  come ; 
The  lamp  in  Glebe  Cottage  is  lighted, 

The  birds  and  the  sheep-bells  are  dumb ; 
I'm  alone,  at  my  casement,  for  Pappy 

Is  summoned  to  dinner  at  Kew ; 
Pm  alone,  my  dear  Fred,  but  I'm  happy, — 
I'm  thinking  of  you. 

"  I  wish  you  were  here  ;  were  I  duller 

Than  dull,  you'd  be  dearer  than  dear, — 
I  am  dress'd  in  your  favourite  colour, — 

Dear  Fred,  how  I  wish  you  were  hero ! 
I  am  wearing  my  lazuli  necklace, 

The  necklace  you  fastened  askew  ! 
Was  there  ever  so  rude  or  so  reckless 
A  darling  as  you  ? 

**  I  want  you  to  come  and  pass  sentence 
On  two  or  three  books  with  a  plot : 
Of  course  you  know  **  Janet's  Repentance  :  " 

I'm  reading  Sir  Waverley  Scott, 
The  storj'  of  Edgar  and  Lucy, — 

How  thrilling,  romantic,  and  true  ! 
The  Master, — ^his  bride  was  a  goosey, — 
Beminds  me  of  you. 

"  To-day,  in  my  ride,  I've  been  crowning 
The  Beacon  whose  magic  still  lures. 
For  up  there  you  discoursed  about  Browning,- 

That  stupid  old  Browning  of  yours : 
His  verve  and  his  vogue  are  alarming, 

I'm  anxious  to  give  him  his  due  ; 
But,  Fred,  he's  not  nearly  so  charming 
A  poet  as  you. 
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"  I  have  heard  how  you  shot  at  the  Beeches, 
I  saw  how  you  rode  Chanticleer, 
I  have  read  the  reports  of  your  speeches, 

And  echo'd  the  echoing  cheer : 
There's  a  whisper  of  hearts  you  are  hrenking, — 

I  envy  their  owners.     I  do ! — 
Small  marvel  that  fashion  is  making 
Her  idol  of  you. 

**  Alas  for  the  world,  and  its  dearly 
Bought  triumph,  and  fugitive  bliss ; 
Sometimes  I  half  wish  I  was  merely 

A  plain  or  a  penniless  Miss : 
But,  perhaps,  one  is  best  with  a  measure 

Of  pelf ;  and  I'm  not  sorry,  too, 
That  I'm  pretty,  because  it's  a  pleasure. 
My  dearest,  to  you. 

**  Your  whim  is  for  frolic  and  fashion, 
Your  taste  is  for  letters  and  art ; — 
This  rhjrme  is  the  common-place  passion 

That  glows  in  a  fond  woman*s  heart : 
Put  it  by  in  a  dainty  deposit 

For  relics, — ^wo  all  have  a  few ! 
Some  day,  love,  they'll  print  it,  because  it 
Was  written  to  you." 

F.L. 
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A  NUMBEB  of  persons,  aping  Dr.  Johnson,  are  prone  to  sneer  at  onr 
sport  upon  the  waters, — "  a  stick,"  quoth  they,  "  with  a  fly  at  one 
end  and  a  fool  at  the  other,'' — and  so  the  angler  and  his  pastime  are 
summarily  dismissed  by  men  who  neither  understand  him  nor  his 
vocation.  Were  enemies  of  angling  less  ignorant  they  would  be 
tolerant  of  the  sport,  for  there  is  more  in  the  art  of  fishing  than 
meets  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer ;  indeed,  the  mere  catching  of 
a  basket  of  fish, — all  the  looker-on  can  see  in  the  sport, — ^is  perhaps 
the  smallest  part  of  the  gratification  derived  from  a  day  spent  by  the 
river-side,  which  an  enthusiastic  fisher  has  said  is  a  recreation  that 
ought  only  to  be  permitted  to  good  men.  As  it  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  be  an  angler,  neither  is  it  given  to  some  other  men  to  be 
truthful  interpreters  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  that  may  be 
derived  from  a  sport  which  has  existed  since  the  painted  aborigines 
of  early  Britain  transfixed  their  fish  with  a  bone  spear. 

Nothing  that  is  very  new  can  be  said  about  the  method  of  angling. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  art,  and  is  still  pursued  after  the  mode 
that  prevailed  when  Isaak  Walton  wandered,  rod  in  hand,  in  the 
flowery  meads  that  border  the  river  Lea.  Anglers,  like  poets, 
must  be  bom  to  their  vocation.  Many  works,  and  some  of  them 
excellent  books,  have  been  written  on  the  pastime, — about  it,  and  in 
praise  of  it, — but  no  book  that  has  been  written,  from  Walton  to 
Francis,  will  make  an  angler.  Indeed  the  best  anglers  are  those  who 
have  learned  to  fish  from  necessity.  Vain  man  may  encase  his  body 
in  the  regulation  suit  of  Tweeds,  and  expend  much  money  on  the 
upholstery  of  the  art,  but  he  will  never  by  so  doing  lure  the  speckled 
trout  from  its  home  in  the  waters.  All  the  books  he  may  read  will 
not  enable  him  to  do  this.  The  ragged  gipsy  from  the  hillside  en- 
campment, with  an  extemporised  rod,  to  which  may  be  fastened  a  bit 
of  common  string,  with  perhaps  a  bent  pin  to  hook  the  fish,  will  do 
far  more  execution  than  a  regiment  of  the  guys  who  pretend  they  are 
fishers,  yet  wholly  fail  in  their  endeavours  to  deceive  the  fish ;  but 
then,  angling  to  the  gipsy  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  at  an  early  age 
he  learns  instinctively  where  to  find  a  trout,  and  how  to  get  it  into  his 
possession.  As  in  shooting  there  are  battues,  where  the  birds  are 
frightened  into  flocks,  and  gi-ounds  where  the  pheasants  are  preser\'ed 
into  the  veriest  tameness,  so  in  many  places  there  are  stretches  of 
protected  water  well  filled  with  fish,  in  order  that  certain  people  may 
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have  on  opportunity  to  think  themselves  mighty  fishers.  But  one 
fish,  however  small,  ingeniously  lured  from  that  water  in  which  it  had 
its  natural  home,  is  worth  a  hasketful  taken  from  a  preserve  where 
the  animals  are  only  stored  for  capture.  In  France  the  fishermen  of 
Brittany  sow  their  sea  fishery  grounds  with  cod  roes  to  attract  the 
sardine  to  their  nets,  hut  in  Scotland  the  sailors  can  take  sprats  in 
millions  without  a  lure  of  any  kind.  Men  sit  in  a  punt  on  the  Thames 
delighted  if  after  an  hour  or  two's  work  they  ohtain  a  few  dace  or 
gudgeon,  the  water  having  heen  previously  strewed  with  some  kind  of 
ground  hait.  That,  of  course,  is  not  angling  any  more  than  shooting 
at  a  hattue  is  sport.  A  salmon  angler  sneers  at  such  fi:shers  in  the 
same  way  that  a  highland  deer- stalker  would  sneer  at  'Me  sport "  of 
an  elaborately  got  up  Frenchman  shooting  the  little  birds  that  chirmp 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  true  angler  is  a  man  of  parts;  he  hath  virtues  which  are 
oither  awanting  in,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  cultivated  by,  other  men  , 
he  is  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  patience,  endurance,  and  observation; 
he  is  slow  to  anger,  and  is  full  of  resources  ;  he  is  generally  a  man 
enjoying  rude  health,  unselfish,  careless  of  the  pleasures  that  delight 
other  men,  and  anything  but  the  fool  depicted  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  followers.  We  have  a  few  extracts  about  angling  in  our  common- 
place-book, redacted  from  the  utterances  of  men  who  have  been  great 
at  luring  the  fish  from  the  water.  One  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that 
fishing  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  recreations  that  men  can  pursue. 
"  The  motion  of  the  rod,"  says  this  writer,  "gives  to  the  whole  body, 
but  especially  to  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  much  strength  and  power." 
We  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  chiefly  unsuccessful  anglers,  men  who 
have  failed  in  the  art,  that  abuse  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  men 
who  fail  to  become  great  actors  abuse  Macready.  "  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful salmon-fisher,"  we  are  told  by  another  disciple  of  Walton, 
"  involves  a  large  amount  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  minutiae  of  the  art.  A  deficiency  in  one  point,  though  you 
may  be  proficient  in  all  other  details,  will  cause  a  nullity  of  the 
whole.''  Good  anglers  are  keen  critics  of  details,  and  take  a  pleasure 
in  attending  personally  to  all  those  little  things  that  dandy  fishers  get 
done  by  deputy.  Your  real  fisher,  too,  has  a  soul  above  hunger ;  a 
crust  of  bread,  a  mouthful  of  cheese,  and  a  dram,  are  aU  he  wants, 
and  even  this  small  refreshment  is  unwillingly  partaken  of,  if  the  fish 
be  in  a  **  taking  "  mood.  Never  mind ;  his  fast  converts  into  a  feast 
the  simplest  of  fare,  hunger  afibrds  him  a  fine  salad,  the  temporary 
rest  given  to  the  stomach  is  good  for  the  constitution,  and  the  decided 
change  of  scene  from  pent  city  to  open  country  is  a  tonic  that  is  worth 
travelling  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  obtain  : — 

"  Though  slnggaidfl  deem  it  but  an  idle  chase, 
And  marvel  men  shonld  quit  their  easy  chair 
The  toilsome  way  and  long,  long  league  to  trace. 
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()h  I  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 

And  life  that  hloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share.*' 

The  mighty  angler, — the  triton  among  the  minnows, — is  un- 
doubtedly he  who  tackles  the  great  salmon  of  the  Norwegian  fiords, 
or  the  man  who  can  run  down,  now  and  again,  to  the  salmon  rivers 
of  Wales  or  Scotland ;  but  as  we  cannot  all  be  giants  in  the  art,  there 
must,  we  fancy,  be  fellows  to  represent  **  Patience  in  a  punt,  smiling 
at  a  perch."  It  is  not  the  vocation  of  every  man  to  sweep  the  Tay 
or  the  Severn,  and  now  and  again  land  a  thirty-pound  salmon.  Great, 
very  great  indeed,  is  the  diflfcrence  between  the  active  waters  that 
flow  amid  the  hills  and  dales  of  Scotland  or  "Wales,  and  the  sluggish 
and  muddy  streams  that  slowly  meander  through  many  of  the  flat 
meadows  of  England.  They  necessitate  difierent  kinds  of  angling, 
and  by  parity  of  reasoning  difierent  kinds  of  anglers ;  the  fish  also 
being  difierent,  taking  on  the  impress  of  its  peculiar  food  and  habi- 
tation. But  it  is  not  meet  for  a  member  of  the  craft  to  sneer  at  his 
brethren,  because  they  have  not  the  chance  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves amid  the  mountains  of  the  far  north. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  good  anglers  frequenting  the  Thames, — 
men  who  ought  not  to  be  sneered  at, — and  we  know  that  traditions 
are  handed  down  among  these  fishers  of  mighty  trout  and  other  giant 
fishes  that  have  been  captured  in  that  famous  river ;  and  some  day 
the  spoii;  may  be  renewed, — some  day,  when  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
stream  are  no  longer  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  towns  near  which 
it  flows, — some  day,  when  the  salmon  courses  up  the  silent  highway, 
and  the  artificially-bred  trout  and  ombre  chevalier  sport  in  the  purified 
waters.  Then  we  shall  see  the  old  stuffed  trout  and  perch  of  the 
"  Angler's  Arms  "  renewed,  and  have  again,  we  sincerely  hope,  a  race 
of  Waltons  wandering  on  the  flowery  meadows.  We  have  fished  a 
bit  of  the  Thames  water,  and  have  taken  an  occasional  pike,  not  to 
speak  of  abounding  roach  and  barbel.  There  are  fine  haunts  on  the 
Thames  for  "  the  wolf  of  the  waters,"  as  that  river  pirate  and  cannibal 
the  pike  may  be  designated, — beautiful  spots  of  deep,  clear,  and  pel- 
lucid water,  fringed  with  green  verdure,  where  lies  this  terrible  scourge 
of  the  river  waiting  for  prey, — ^places  that  an  innocent  troutling  or 
lazy  perch  deem  all  too  beautiful  to  be  inhabited  by  a  devil.  But 
the  fiend  is  waiting  there ;  and  just  when  the  trout  is  gambolling  in 
fancied  security,  or  the  perch  is  lazily  lunging  at  an  opportune  worm, 
the  pirate  dashes  out  of  his  laii*  and  makes  them  prisoners.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Thames  is  so  near  St.  Paul's,  and  so  accessible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  populous  city,  it  is  wonderful 
that  there  are  fish  left  in  it.  Most  rivers  that  are  near  a  city  are 
quickly  emptied  of  their  finny  population.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  to 
find  how  populous  with  fish  the  Thames  still  is,  especially  in  members 
of  the  carp  family ;  in  fact,  the  speciality  of  this  great  river,  so  far 
as  anglers  are  concerned,  is  that  it  abounds  in  members  of  the  carp 
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family.  Perch,  too,  are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  jack  as  well,  not  to 
speak  of  the  silver  eel,  and  that  host  of  minor  fishes  which  scientific 
anglers  only  valne  as  bait  for  the  tritons  of  the  scene.  After  all, 
Thames  anglers  are  not  so  greedy  for  small  fry  as  the  pechenrs  who 
haunt  the  banks  of  the  Seine  about  the  Quay  D'Auteil,  to  whom  min- 
nows or  infantine  fish  of  any  kind  are  a  godsend,  to  be  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  a  frying-pan.  Eels  are  angled  for  industriously  in  the  Seine, 
or  rather  are  groped  for  in  the  mud,  and  speedily, — having  under- 
gone that  traditionary  preparation  which  we  have  all  heard  about, — 
figure  on  the  tables  of  the  neighbouring  cheap  restaurants  stewed  in 
claret,  or  otherwise  prepared  to  tempt  the  appetite.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  business  of  angling  and 
cooking  is  carried  on  in  the  little  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; 
but  still,  although  the  twin  operations  of  capture  and  cooking  are  quick 
enough,  they  do  not  nearly  approach  the  rapidity  of  Lord  Lo vat's 
plan.  This  nobleman,  it  is  said,  used  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
to  light  a  fire  at  the  brink  of  a  salmon  leap  at  Ealmorack,  on  the  river 
Beauly ;  and,  placing  upon  it  a  kettle,  quietly  wait  till  a  fish,  in  its 
laudable  endeavours  to  reach  the  shallow  upper  streamlets,  would 
precipitate  itself  into  the  boiling  water,  and  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  or  so  become  done  to  a  nicety.  Thus  he  enjoyed  his  salmon, 
as  he  thought,  in  perfection.  We  never  tasted  a  fish  so  cooked,  but 
we  have  more  than  once  partaken  of  the  veritable  Tweed  kettle,  pre- 
pared, as  was  said,  from  a  recipe  handed  down  from  the  ancient  monks 
of  Melrose,  who  were,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  extremely  fond 
of  good  living : — 

"  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gnde  kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted ; 
Nor  wanted  they  g^de  beef  and  ale, 
As  lang*8  their  neighbours'  lasted." 

The  pretty  kettle  of  fish  just  refen'ed  to  is  prepared  by  crimping 
the  animal  the  moment  it  is  captured  and  killed,  when,  after  cleaning 
and  cutting  it  into  slices,  it  is  boiled  in  a  strong  pickle  or  brine  till 
it  be  thoroughly  done  ;  and  then  eaten,  sans  ceremonie,  without  any 
other  relish  than  a  portion  of  the  sauce  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  serve  any  rich  sauce  with  this  fish  ;  the  ficsh  is  rich 
enough  without  any  foreign  condiment  whatever.  Another  modem 
mistake  is  serving  salmon  on  a  napkin ;  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
table  in  a  deep  dish  with  plenty  of  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  A  third  mistake  is  in  eating  our  salmon  boiling  hot :  let  the 
epicure  try  the  fish  after  it  is  cold,  and  whenever  possible  boil  a  whole 
fish.  A  small  salmon  of  from  six  to  eight  pounds,  boiled  whole,  is 
very  fine  :  before  it  is  served,  scrape  off  the  scales, — ^never  mind  the 
unsightliness, — and  don't  fail  to  eat  the  skin, — it  is  excellent.  Were 
it  our  cue  to  wi-ite  in  this  article  about  the  cooking  of  fish,  instead  of 
the  catching  of  them,  we  could  enlai-gc  on  the  subject  with  satisfaction 
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to  otirselves  and  profit  to  our  readers  ;  but  as  our  present  business  is 
with  their  capture  rather  than  their  cookery,  we  must  pass  on. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  our  proper  work,  wo  may  assume  that 
angling,  **  the  contemplative  man*s  recreation/*  as  it  has  been  called, 
no  longer  requires  a  defence  on  the  score  of  cruelty.  It  is  not  now 
thought  to  be  more  the  act  of  a  butcher  to  kill  a  trout  than  to  slaughter 
that  pet  poetic  animal,  the  lamb.  Even  the  ladies  have  ceased  to  talk 
sentiment  on  the  subject ;  in  fact,  they  have  begun  to  handle  the  rod 
themselves.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  or  read  of  the  feats  of  our 
lady  salmon-killers.  Last  season  a  lady  killed  a  thirty-five  pound 
fish ;  it  took  the  lady,  with  the  aid  of  a  stalwart  keeper,  two  hours  to 
get  it  out  of  the  water ;  and  this  salmon  was  thought  to  be  such  a 
beauty  that  it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  present  to  the 
Speaker,  and  after  being  much  admired  by  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends,  was  **  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table."  This  lady 
would  never,  of  course,  think  of  killing  a  lamb  with  her  own  fair  hands ^ 
but  it  is  quite  certain  she  did  not  think  it  cruel  to  kill  her  salmon. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  lamb  and  grouse  were  never  eaten,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  would  ever  be  killed  for  table  purposes ;  no  horrid 
and  grizzled  butcher  would  disturb  the  dreams  of  the  little  lambkin, 
nor  would  the  crack  of  the  death-dealing  rifle  bring  its  doom  to  the 
pheasant  or  the  partridge.  To  man  has  been  given  dominion  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  denizens  of  the  deep,  from  the  tiny  minnow 
which  the  boy  hooks  with  a  pin,  to  the  leviathan  of  the  frozen  seas, 
which  is  shot  with  a  harpoon  fired  £rom  a  mortar ;  and  as  the  fish 
claims  dominion  over  the  flies  that  sport  upon  the  stream  and  the 
worms  which  frequent  the  water,  and  as  it  kills  them  as  often  as  it 
can,  it  is  not  for  us  to  draw  the  line  and  curse  at  some  particular  bait 
because  it  seems  cruel  to  use  it. 

Anglers*  fishes, — the  salmon  and  trout  excepted, — cannot  be  said 
to  possess  much,  if  any,  economic  value.  No  man  of  taste  who  dould 
obtain  herrings  or  sprats  would  ever  purchase  roach  or  barbel.  There 
was  a  time,  however,  when  a  fish-pond  was  an  universal  appanage  of 
every  country  mansion-house ;  and  when  carp,  perch,  or  trout,  or  some 
other  well-known  fish,  obtained  from  home  water-preserves,  or  from 
some  stream  flowing  through  the  estate,  figured  on  the  dining-table, 
made  palatable  by  expensive  cookery ;  and  in  the  grounds  of  our  old 
abbeys  and  monasteries  there  was  invariably,  in  the  olden  time  whai 
such  institutions  flourished,  a  fish  stew.  The  monks,  it  is  proverbial, 
were  fond  of  good  living,  and  many  a  fine  trout  and  fat  carp,  it  is 
easy  to  believe,  graced  their  fast-day  refections.  Now  country  gen- 
tlemen do  not  require  a  fish-pond,  because  the  express  train  whirls 
down  a  turbot  or  cod  fish  that  was  living  and  in  the  sea  a  few  hours 
before  it  was  deposited,  daintily  packed  in  a  wicker  fish  creel,  at  their 
porters'  lodges.  To  some  persons  the  sea  fish  named  prove  a  grateful 
change  from  the  constant  salmon,  for  even  that  fish,  when  too  often 
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partaken  of,  is  not  relished  ;  toujonrs  perdrix  has  become  a  proverb, 
— ioujonrs  saumon  has  been  exclaimed  before  now,  not  only  by 
country  gentlemen,  but  by  peasant  boys  and  ploughmen,  who,  once 
upon  a  time,  were  accustomed  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  fish  food  which 
has  of  late  years  become  a  dainty  solely  to  set  on  rich  men*s  tables. 
Long  ago  every  hind  living  near  a  salmon  water  claimed  the  right  of 
angling  in  it,  and  most  of  the  class  were  smart  ftshers.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  the  change  of  habit  among  the  people  that  has  made  salmon 
fashionable  and  consequently  dear.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
dreadfully  heretical  if  we  say,  like  the  ploughman  of  old,  that  it  would 
be  distasteful  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon  three  times  a  week. 
Strange  as  fashionable  folks  may  think  it,  we  relish  a  prime  haddock 
boiled  in  sea  water,  or  a  £ne  salt  herring,  far  more  than  the  venison 
of  the  waters, — -just  as  we  prefer  a  hind  leg  of  a  well-fed  black-faced 
sheep  to  a  haunch  of  venison.  All  this  is  no  doubt  dreadfully  un- 
fashionable, but  it  is  our  true  taste  nakedly  exposed  to  the  reader. 

Another  heresy  of  ours  is,  that  for  genuine  sport, — for  affording  an 
enjoyable  day's  angling, — the  trout  is  by  far  a  better  £sh  than  the 
salmon.  Indeed,  it  is  the  angler's  fish  par  excellence.  We  know  of 
no  better  reward  for  an  industrious  fisher  than  a  dozen  or  two  of 
trout  ranging  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  A 
well-proportioned  trout  of  twelve  or  eighteen  ounces  is  indeed  a  prize 
for  the  best  angler.  Salmon  angling  is  very  expensive, — so  expensive 
that  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy.  It  is  rather  annoying  to 
be  required  to  pay  perhaps  a  sovereign  a  day  for  the  right  of  angling 
on  a  stretch  of  salmon  water,  and  have  in  addition  to  surrender  your 
take  of  fish  to  the  lessee  of  the  strea^i  who  grants  you  permission  to 
fish.  Many  gentlemen  now  go  to  Norway  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sport 
of  salmon-fishing  in  perfection,  which,  however,  can  stUl  be  had  in 
Scotland,  where  there  is  also  excellent  trout-fishing  for  many  months 
in  the  year.  In  the  large  lakes  of  Scotland  there  are  very  gigantic 
trout ;  there  are  especially  the  great  trout  of  Loch  Awe, — salmo  ferox, 
— ^which  grow  to.  very  large  dimension.  We  have  more  than  once 
helped  to  kill  a  twenty-pounder.  The  salmo  ferox  is  found  in  most 
of  the  larger  Scottish  lochs,  and  is  a  thoroughly  game  fish  ;  it  fights 
to  the  death,  and,  as  an  angling  friend  of  ours  says,  scarcely  knows 
when  it  is  dead.  It  has  been  found  more  than  once  to  &ee  itself  from 
the  line,  and  then  again  seize  the  same  bait  with  which  it  was  taken 
before  with  greater  voracity  than  ever.  This  monster  of  the  lakes  is 
a  dreadful  cannibal,  preying  extensively  on  smaller  fish  living  in  the 
same  waters.  We  know  well  enough  that  an  occasional  ^e  trout 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Thames  and  other  English  rivers, — as,  for 
instance,  the  splendid  fish  taken  near  Kingston  in  Surrey  by  a  banker, 
which  weighed  ten  pounds,  and  was  thirty  inches  long ;  but  as  the 
trout  is,  par  excellence,  the  angler's  fish,  so  is  Scotland,  par  excellence, 
the  land  of  the  trout.    For  trout  angling,  in  all  its  most  enjoyable 
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aspects,  men  mnst  assuredly  jonmey  north  of  the  Tweed.  And  onco 
in  "  the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood," — away  far  from  the 
populous  city, — there  is  a  wealth  of  water  rich  in  fish,  which  generally 
speaking  is  free  to  anglers,  who  may,  as  a  rule,  fish  for  trout  in  any 
river  they  like ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  streams  which  a  London 
angler  would  find  worthy  of  a  \isit.  We  do  not  mean  on  the  beaten 
paths  which  are  now  so  well  known  to  all  fishers,  such  as  the  land  of 
Tibby  Shiels,  or  rather  the  water  of  lone  St.  Mary's,  and  the  adjoining 
rivers  and  bums.  Even  in  Scotland,  distant  as  some  of  the  streams 
are  &om  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  they  have  been  somewhat  over- 
fished ;  and  although  trout  are  not  exactly  scarce  on  some  of  the 
rivers,  still  that  fish  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  used  to  be  when,  as  a 
boy, — say  thirty-five  years  ago, — we  saw  two  men  in  the  course  of  a 
forenoon  fill  a  good-sized  washing-tub  with  trout  lured  from  a  Dum- 
friesshire bum.  In  Scotland  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  the 
grayling  as  an  angler's  fish,  and  we  have  had  in  our  possession  several 
fine  specimens  of  considerable  size  taken  from  the  Clyde,  where  it  is 
now  becoming  rather  plentiful.  It  may  interest  English  anglers  to 
know  that  we  have  in  Scotland  one  or  two  peculiar  fish,  which  must, 
"we  think,  have  been  introduced  pisciculturally  like  the  grayling,  such 
as  the  vendaee,  which,  however,  is  so  shy  that  it  cannot  be  called  an 
angler's  fish.  Quantities  of  this  fish  are  taken  once  or  twice  a  year 
by  means  of  a  net,  in  order  that  the  people  round  about  may  hold  a 
vendaee  feast,  and  have  a  little  jollification.  It  is  a  fish  that  is  con- 
fined only  to  one  place,  and  that  is  the  water  of  Lochmaben  in  Dum- 
firiesshire.  There  is  also  in  Scotland  the  far-famed  and  <<  marrowless" 
Loch  Leven  trout, — another  of  those  mysteries  of  the  piscine  world 
which  no  fellow  can  understand.  It  is  very  accessible,  and  affords 
tolerable  spoilt  to  the  angler,  who  requires,  however,  to  hire  a  boat 
to  fish  from.  In  our  opinion  lake  fishing  is  not  nearly  so  exciting  as 
river  angling ;  the  fish  have  not  the  same  scope  for  resistance  as  Uiey 
have  in  a  river  or  brook,  where  they  can  dart  from  bank  to  brae,  and 
easily  obtain  a  hiding-place ;  but  the  lake  fish  are  of  course  much 
larger  than  bum  trout,  and  Loch  Leven  trout  are  as  a  mle  as  costly, 
if  not  more  so,  than  early  salmon,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  these  trout 
has  existed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  fish  of  this  far-famed 
loch,  in  which  stands  the  prison-castle  of  Mary  Stuai't,  are  both  rich 
in  colour  and  fine  in  flavour,  which  is  of  course  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
feeding  ground.  The  run  of  Loch  Leven  trout  at  present  average  a 
pound  per  fish.  We  have  seen  one  hundred  fish  weigh  ninety-nine 
pounds.  The  vendaee  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  gastronomi- 
cally  with  Loch  Leven  trout,  which  are  delightful  when  plain  boiled 
in  well- salted  water,  or  when  baked  in  a  slight  paste.  It  is  thought 
by  some  connoisseurs  that  Loch  Leven  trout  have  deterioraied  in 
flavour  since  the  lake  was  partially  drained ;  but  we  Imow  no  dif- 
ference,— ^their  flavour  to  us  is  as  delightful  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
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It  is  snrprising  that  steps  have  not  been  taken  long  ago  to  augment 
the  supplies  of  these  trout.  Artificial  breeding  has,  we  know,  been 
talked  about ;  and  a  suite  of  ponds,  as  a  trout  nursery,  might  be  easily 
constructed  on  the  banks  of  Queich.  The  powan  of  Loch  Lomond  is 
rarely  taken  by  the  angler,  hke  the  vendace.  It  is  not  an  angler's 
fish,  but  is  worth  capturing  as  a  curiosity.  There  is  no  lack  of  fishes 
in  that  Queen  of  Lochs ;  indeed,  the  angler  may  consider  himself  in 
clover  when  he  reaches  this  district  of  Scotland,  for  he  is  near  all  the 
best  kinds  of  fishing  with  which  the  country  abounds, — ^from  minnow 
to  salmon. 

Scotland  has  been  metaphorically  called  the  Land  o'Cakes, — ^it 
might  as  well  have  been  called  the  Land  of  Fish.  It  is  a  country 
abounding  in  lochs  and  streams,  mountain  bums,  hillside  rivulets, 
and  gigantic  waters  like  the  Tay.  Scotland  too,  may  be  described  as 
the  trout  fisher's  Dorado, — ^that  fish  being  the  stock  in  trade  of  its 
lochs  and  rivers.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  expect  good  fishing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  cities ;  but  is  there  not  the  rail- 
way or  the  steamboat  to  carry  away  the  anglers  to  far-off  solitudes, 
where  nature,  with  all  her  pristine  charms,  is  ready  to  fascinate  the 
visitor  ?  The  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  the  land  of  Walter 
Scott,  the  land  of  cakes,  the  home  of  the  salmon  and  the  trout, — 
what  can  the  traveller  or  the  angler  desire  more  ? 

"  Their  groves  of  green  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
Where  bright  beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  long  glen  of  green  breckan, 
With  the  bum  stealing  under  the  long  yellow  broom  I " 

Scotland,  as  all  northern  anglers  are  aware,  yields  a  very  large 
share  of  the  salmon  which  are  brought  every  year  to  the  London 
mai'ket.  Very  few  of  these  commercial  fish,  however,  are  procured 
by  angling,  most  of  them  being  captured  in  a  wholesale  way  by 
means  of  the  net  and  cobble ;  but  a  goodly  number  of  salmon  are 
still  caught  by  the  rod,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
season.  There  are  one  or  two  Scottish  societies  of  socially  inclined 
fishers  that  rent  a  cottage  and  a  stretch  of  water  on  the  Tweed,  to 
which  they  can  proceed  during  the  season  in  order  to  enjoy  a  day  or 
two's  angling,  and  there  are  other  fishing  clubs  besides.  We,  how- 
ever, prefer  Tay  as  an  angling  stream,  and  consider  its  salmon 
superior  to  those  of  Tweed,  and  the  former  river  has  the  advantage  of 
not  being  infested  by  the  bull  trout,  a  fish  which  has  already  extermi- 
nated the  salmon  of  some  rivers,  and  is  now  playing  havoc  in  Tweed. 
Anglers  coming  firom  England  purely  for  fishing  purposes,  should  at 
once  get  away  north, — or  south,  if  they  prefer  that  route.  Let  the 
Thames  fisher  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  sport  in  the  far  north  put 
himself  at  St.  Katherine's  Wharf  on  board  the  Dundee  steamboat. 
Arrived  at  Dundee,  let  him  then  go  on  to  Perth,  and  as  he  is  there  at 
any  rate,  he  should  not  forget  to  visit  the  salmon  nursery  at  Stormont- 
VOL.  n.  z  r^  ] 
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field,  which  is  interesting  both  in  a  scientific  and  eommeraal  aspect; 
firstly,  becanse  it  has  largely  aided  in  the  solution  of  several  im- 
portant problems  in  the  natural  and  economic  history  of  the  salmon, 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  and  secondly,  because  the  operations 
carried  on  at  these  ponds  have  demonstrated  that  the  cultivation 
of  salmon  on  a  fixed  plan  is  worthy  of  commercial  support  because  it 
pays.  But  what  our  angler  is  recommended  to  do  is  to  get  away  at 
once  to  what  may  be  called  the  angling  districts  of  the  Tay  and  its 
tributaries.  True,  at  Stormontfield,  or  about  Scone  Palace,  he  may 
see  Peter  Marshall,  the  nurse  of  the  young  salmon,  "  Peter  of  the 
pools,'*  ''coaching"  a  brace  of  new  beginners  in  a  cobble,  on  an 
active  part  of  the  water.  See  how  deftly  Peter  zigzags  too  and 
iro  across  the  rapid  stream,  telling  his  pupils  how  to  comport  them- 
selves, anon  changing  a  fly,  than  taking  a  leetle  pull  at  the  youngest 
gentleman's  flask  of  very  still  Olenlivet.  Many  a  salmon  has  Peter 
helped  out  of  the  water.  As  we  look  and  listen  there  comes  a  double 
flop  on  the  stream,  and  we  obtain  just  for  an  instant  a  brief  glimpse 
of  an  immense  salmon, — ^that  is  to  say,  it  looks  immense,  for  we  can 
see  no  definite  boundaries  to  it,  as  it  dashes  into  the  water.  Peter  tells 
the  novice,  who  looks  frightened  and  is  shaky,  to  give  it  plenty  of 
line,  and  the  fish  rushes  off  with  dreadful  rapidity,  Peter  rapidly 
directing  what  is  to  be  done  next.  The  line  seems  more  than  once 
in  danger  of  snapping,  as  the  fish  darts  from  side  to  side  of  the 
water,  dashing  at  one  time  dean  out  of  the  river,  and  getting 
pulled  back  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  angler.  Peter  manages  the 
boat  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  humour  the  fish  to  the  top  of  its  bent. 
After  a  game  fight,  lasting  over  half  an  hour,  a  very  nice  eighteen- 
pound  fish  is  lifted  clean  out  of  the  water  with  a  landing  net,  and 
Peter,  wiping  his  brow,  takes  a  pull  at  the  flask  with  much  relish,  and 
exclaims,  ''  Hech,  sirs,  but  we've  got  her  at  last !  "  There  is  some 
free  salmon  angling  on  the  Tay,  which  at  times  yields  a  few  fish ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  and  Dunkeld  there  are  plenty  of 
accessible  trout  streams  where  one  may  angle  all  the  live  long  day, 
and  no  one  will  ask,  what  doest  thou  ? 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  salmon  angling  is  desperate  hard  work; 
men  have  been  known  before  now  to  hook  a  fish,  play  it  fop  two 
hours,  and  then  lose  it !  A  well-known  Scottish  editor  got  so  excited 
in  playing  a  fish  that  he  jumped  into  the  water  nearly  up  to  the  neck, 
and  drowned  a  leading  article  for  his  journal,  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  pocket  of  his  breeches  !  but  he  secured  his  6almon«  We  pre- 
fer, as  we  have  said,  the  gentler  exercise  of  trout  fishing,  and  whilst 
friends  have  fought  a  day  on  the  Tay  for  the  venison  of  the  waters, 
and  gone  home  very  tired  and  unrewarded,  we  have  filled  our  basket 
with  prime  trout  from  the  Shochie  or  the  Isla.  Laying  aside  our  own 
tastes  and  prejudices,  and  looking  upon  the  salmon  as  being  the 
jnonarch  of  anglers'  fishes,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  economy  of  a  salmon 
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stream  may  not  prove  tminteresting  to  fiskers,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  those 
that  like  to  read  about  fish.  It  is  not  long  since  grave  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  salmon  would  be  altogether  extirpated  from  our 
rivers.  Most  of  the  large  English  streams  were  wiiiiont  fish  of  any 
kind, — even  the  mud-loving  eel  had  been  poisoned  by  the  nume- 
rous impurities  that  manufactories  have  introduced  into  our  rivers. 
The  rental  of  the  Tweed  had  fallen  to  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  at  one 
time,  the  Tay  was  being  ruined  by  stake  nets,  and  the  Solway  by 
overfishing,  and  the  fish  that  were  left  in  those  rivers  that  had  not 
been  polluted  by  an  overflow  of  chemicals,  were  gradually  becoming 
smaller,  and,  of  course,  lighter;  the  heavy  ones  being  speedily 
captured,  and  the  young  ones  not  allowed  time  to  attain  a  great  size. 
The  quick  modes  of  carriage  that  came  into  use,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  railroads  for  reaching  the  larger  seats  of  population,  as  well  as  the 
high  price  obtained  for  salmon  from  the  dealers  of  London  and  else- 
where, served,  and  still  serves,  indeed,  to  spur  the  tenants  of  the 
fisheries  into  the  greatest  activity,,  inducing  them  not  to  allow  a  single 
fish  to  reach  the  spawning  grounds  in  the  upper  waters, — ^where  they 
would  be  most  accessible  to  some  anglers, — ^if  they  can  possibly 
prevent  it  from  ascending.  Many  years  ago,  when  there  was  only  a 
local  demand  both  for  salmon  and  sea  fish,  the  idea  of  a  failure  of 
the  supplies  was  never  for  a  moment  entertained  either  by  proprietors 
or  fishers ;  the  fish  were  then  plentiful  enough  to  be  *'  dirt  cheap,'' — 
a  penny  a  pound  weight  being  the  common  price  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  nearly  every  salmon  stream.  It  was  at  one  time  attempted  to 
carry  salmon  from  Scotland  to  London  alive  in  welled  vessels,  but  as 
the  fish  killed  themselves  attempting  to  escape,  that  plan  had  to  be 
given  up  as  impracticable ;  the  moment  it  was  ascertained,  however, 
that  salmon  could  be  carried  to  great  distances  if  packed  in  ice,  and  be 
foimd  in  tolerably  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  price 
rose  to  such  a  figure  as  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  grievance  of 
those  farm  servants  and  i4>prentices  who  were  determined  not  to  eat 
that  fish  oflener  than  twice  a  week. 

The  enormous  fecundity  of  fishes, — some  of  them  yield  their  eggs 
in  millions,  and  most  of  them  in  tens  of  thousands, — ^has  given 
anglers  and  others  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  affect  the  supplies 
by  any  amount  of  fishing.  The  female  salmon  yields  eggs  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  for  every  pound  of  her  weight.  A  fish  of 
twenty  pounds,  as  a  general  rule,  yields  twenty  thousand  eggs.  As 
regards  the  productiveness  of  a  salmon  river,  the  question  to  be  solved 
is,  not  how  many  eggs  the  fish  produce,  but  how  many  eggs  arrive  at 
the  stage  of  table  fish,  or,  in  other  words,  grow  to  be  salmon  of  say 
twenty  pounds  weight.  WeH,  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  for  saying  that  out  of  the  17,000  ova  which  each  female  salmon 
on  an  average  annually  deposits,  only  800  in  ordinary  circumstances 
come  to  perfection.    Some  fishery  economists  do  not  allow  that  such 
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a  large  nomber  ever  grow  to  be  table  fish,  and  perhaps  Sir  Hnmphrey 
did  not  mean  that  the  number  specified  by  him  became  table  fish, 
but  merely  ttiat  they  were  hatched  into  life.  One  writer  on  this  part 
of  the  salmon  question  thinks  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
emitted  .  by  the  mother  fish  attain  to  the  point  of  perpetuating  their 
kind.  The  destruction  of  eggs  and  young  fish  must  therefore  be 
enormous.  Large  quantities  of  the  eggs,  it  is  known,  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  milt,  and  so  they  perish.  Countless  numbers  of  the 
ova  are  carried  away  by  the  floods  into  unsuitable  places,  and  they 
too  perish.  Then,  again,  numerous  fish-cannibals  are  waiting  at  the 
spawning-beds  to  feast  on  the  apetising  roe ;  the  thousands  so  eaten 
cannot  be  calculated,  but  so  they  perish.  The  young  fish,  again,  are 
always  in  danger ;  and  although  a  river  may  be  positively  swarming 
with  young  salmon,  comparatively  speaking,  only  very  few  of  them  ever 
live  to  reach  the  salt-water ;  all  kinds  of  fresh- water  monsters  are 
constantly  extorting  tribute  from  the  shoal.  The  smolt  slaughter 
which  occurs  when  the  juvenile  army  reaches  the  sea  is  awful. 
Hordes  of  large  sea-fish  are  always  in  waiting  in  the  estuaries  at 
the  period  of  migration,  instinctively  aware  of  the  feast  that  is  in 
store  for  them.  That  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  young 
salmon  which  go  down  to  the  sea  as  smolts  ever  return  as  grilse 
is  obvious.  Yet  that  large  quantities  of  grilse  are  still  left  is  also 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  these  fish  are 
annually  killed ;  indeed,  the  fishery-lessee  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  young  salmon.  It  has  been  shown  very  conclusively  that  grilse 
are  young  salmon  that  have  not  spawned.  Then  why  kill  them  ? 
It  is  surely  the  worst  possible  economy  to  kill  these  virgin  fish  before 
they  have  at  least  one  opportunity  of  perpetuating  their  kind.  If  we 
were  to  kill  all  our  lambs,  for  instance,  where  should  we  obtain  our 
mutton  ?  As  a  well-known  angler  has  said  in  speaking  of  the  salmon- 
fisheries,  '*  The  conduct  of  salmon-proprietors  is  as  rational  as  high- 
farming  with  the  help  of  tile-drains,  liquid-manure,  and  steam-power 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  eating  com  in  the  blade." 

Were  it  possible  for  some  of  our  anglers  who  have  a  turn  for 
arithmetic  to  take  the  census  of  any  large  salmon  river,  it  would  be 
found  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  fish  were  very  young, 
not  perhaps  over  four  years  old.  Anglers  have  read  of  the  enormous 
salmons  of  former  days,  the  sixty  and  seventy-pounders  that  figure 
in  various  works  of  natural  history,  but  we  seldom  see  such  fish  now 
— ^forty-pounders  are  even  very  scarce.  The  great  bulk  of  the  salmon 
now  taken  are  under  twenty  pound  weight.  The  demand  is  so  great 
that  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  growth.  In  fact,  in  this  high-pres- 
sure age,  nothing  is  allowed  to  grow  old.  K  we  want  old  wine,  it 
has  to  be  manufactured  expressly  for  us,  and  as  for  getting  a  morsel 
of  old  cheese,  our  grocer  says  it  is  hopeless. 

A  river,  however  large,  can  only  feed  and  breed  a  given  quantity 
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of  Balmon.  As  anglers  well  know,  when  fish  are  very  plentifal  in  a 
stream,  they  are  often  lean  and  poor  in  flavour.  The  fish  population 
of  such  a  river  as  the  Tweed  must  be  very  large.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  it  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  for,  in  the  quinquennial  period  between 
1841  and  1845,  as  many  as  18,000  salmon,  81,000  grilse,  and  69,000 
bull  trout  were  taken  from  it ;  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  as  many  were  left  behind  as  were  taken — not  counting  either 
parr  or  grilse.  Two  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  a  first-rate 
salmon  or  trout  water  are  breeding-ground  for  the  old  fish  and  feed- 
ing-ground for  the  young  ones.  Without  good  spawning  places,  the 
destruction  of  ova  will  be  vastly  greater  than  has  been  indicated, 
and  without  good  feeding-ground  the  fish  won't  thrive.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  head- waters  has  been  much  improved  by 
recent  legislation.  They  deserved  a  great  deal  of  sympathy ;  they 
had  at  one  time  to  give  their  share  of  the  river  almost,  as  one  might 
say,  gratis,  to  the  lower  proprietors,  as  a  nursery  for  their  benefit. 
They  were  deprived  of  their  sport  of  angling,  because  the  few  fish 
that  were  allowed  to  ascend  the  waters  were  not  in  a  state  to  afford 
the  angler  any  satisfaction.  It  was  a  hard  case  for  the  upper  water 
and  tributary  stream  men,  that  they  could  receive  no  consideration 
for  the  valuable  privilege  they  afforded  to  the  owners  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  on  the  lower  waters,  except  a  few  baggit  fish.  Full  justice 
will  never  be  done  to  the  upper  proprietors  till  some  new  plan  of 
working  our  salmon  rivers  be  hit  upon.  Were  each  river  worked  as 
if  it  belonged  to  one  man, — ^like  the  Spey, — ^were  the  workings  of 
salmon  rivers,  in  fact,  made  co-operative  instead  of  competitive, 
there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  justice  being  done  to  all  the 
proprietors. 

It  will  be  good  news  for  all  anglers  to  learn  that  pisciculture  is 
extending  itself.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Gillone,  of  Tongland,  the 
lessees  of  the  Dee  salmon-fisheries  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, — ^where, 
by-the-bye,  there  is  excellent  salmon  or  trout  angling  at  a  moderate 
fe^, — ^have  carried  it  on  successfully  and  on  a  considerable  scale  for 
some  years ;  and  in  Galway,  Mr.  Ashworth,  since  he  began  the  plan 
of  artificial  rearing,  has  increased  the  produce  of  his  fisheries  tenfold. 
We  are  instructed  by  an  eminent  salmon-farmer,  who  is  too  modest 
to  allow  us  to  give  his  name,  that  in  considering  the  effect  of  any 
practical  amount  of  artificial  propagation  as  compared  with  the 
natural  process  adopted  by  the  parent  salmon  itself,  it  is  requisite  to 
estimate,  firstly,  the  quantity  of  ova  that  a  given  number  of  fish 
annually  caught  in  any  river  may  have  deposited  in  the  previous 
year ;  and,  secondly,  the  number  of  years  required  to  produce,  an 
average  stock  of  fish  varying  in  weight  from  six  to  thirty  pounds 
each.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  the  average  weight  of  fish  caught 
in  various  rivers,  but  the  annual  number  killed  may  be  taken  to  be,  in 
some  salmon  rivers,  twenty  thousand  fish.    Experience  enables  us  to 
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arrive  at  the  conclnsion  that  it  requires  four  years  to  produce  market- 
able fish — &om  the  egg — of  the  average  weight  of  seven  ponnds  each*^ 
The  twenty  thousand  fish  annually  caught  may  vary  in  size  &om 
six  to  thirty  pounds,  then  again,  in  spite  of  the  general  rule  re- 
ferred to,  various  fish  produce  different  numbers  of  ova.  A  fish  of 
twenty  pounds  weight  has  been  found  to  contain  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  eggs,  whilst  another  weighing  fourteen  pounds  would  only 
yield  seven  thousand  eggs.  Taking  large  and  small  together,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  twenty  thousand  fish  had  visited  their  breeding-ground 
the  previous  year,  and  that  one-half  were  females  that  produced 
seven  thousand  eggs  each,  in  other  words,  that  seventy  millions  of 
eggs  had  been  left;  in  the  rivers  annually,  and  had  produced  one 
marketable  fish  to  every  three  thousand  five  hundred  eggs.  This 
large  quantity  of  seventy  millions  of  fish  eggs  annually  deposited  in  a 
river  whose  produce  of  marketable  salmon  only  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  fish,  appears  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  estimate,  and  leads 
one  to  ask  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  ? 

The  Stormontfield  breeding  boxes  and  ponds  have  now  been  greatly 
enlarged,  so  that  the  proprietors  will  be  able  to  have  an  annual  breed- 
ing, and  thus  pour  into  the  Tay  every  year  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
fish !  The  primary  conditions  of  salmon  life,  living,  space,  and  spawning 
ground,  are, — as  all  who  have  angled  on  that  river  will  testify, — ^to  be 
found  in  perfection  in  the  Tay.  Mr.  Bamsbottom,  the  pisciculturist, 
says  of  this  river  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  breeding  streams  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  would  be  presumption  to  limit  the  number  of 
salmon  that  might  be  raised  in  it  were  the  river  cultivated  to  its 
capabilities.  The  main  stream  has  a  very  large  volume  of  water,  and 
having  many  tributaries,  there  is  such  ample  breeding-ground  and 
such  an  abundance  of  fish,  that  if  the  wonder-working  Stormontfield 
boxes  were  to  throw  an  annual  million  of  salmon  into  the  river  there- 
would  still  be  room  enough  for  all.  This  is  of  importance,  because  a 
river  will  only  hold  a  certain  population.  The  sea  has  ample  food 
for  all  the  salmon  kind  that  visit  its  deep  waters,  and  as  the  fish 
return  to  the  river  fat  in  flesh  and  rich  in  flavour,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  that  the  food  they  obtain  is  rich  in  quality  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  It  is  not  likely,  either,  that  the  food  which  the  ocean 
affords  to  the  fish  will  vary  much  in  its  quality,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  food  supplied  by  some  rivers  is  much  less  nourishing  than 
that  of  other  waters.  The  young  fish  of  one  river  grow  fast  and  have 
a  fine  flavour,  whilst  those  of  another  river  are  slow  of  growth  and 
are  lean  and  comparatively  flavourless.  In  one  river  a  fish  of  a  par- 
ticular age  will  weigh  nine  pounds,  but  a  fish  of  the  same  age  in  a 
different  stream  will  be  a  pound  or  two  lighter.  Even  in  the  same 
stream,  fish  of  the  same  age  will  at  different  stages  of  their  growth 
be  found  to  weigh  very  differently.  Anglers  ought  to  note  such  facts 
as  these  with  more  exactitude  than  they  generally  do. 
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Were  tlie  proprietors  of  the  Severn  to  enter  into  pisciculture,  say 
to  have  a  snite  of  boxes  and  ponds  capable  of  turning  into  the  main 
water  a  million  of  smolts  per  annum,  and  were  they  to  co-operate  so 
as  to  have  only  one  or  perhaps  two  fishing  stations  instead  of  fifty, 
they  would  undoubtedly  solve  tiie  grand  problem  of  how  best  to 
conduct  a  salmon  fishery  on  a  large  scale.  They  would,  of  course, 
have  to  guard  more  and  more  against  the  pollution  of  the  stream  and 
its  tributaries.  The  salmon  is  a  dainty  animal,  and  cannot  exist 
except  in  the  cleanest  waters.  The  filthy  Clyde  has  no  salmon, 
neither  has  the  Thames.  Other  rivers,  as  many  of  our  anglers  are 
aware,  have  become  depopulated  of  salmon,  and  still  more  of  them 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  fish,  unless  they  become  purged  of 
the  filth  that  is  allowed  to  flow  into  them.  This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  rapid  rise  of  manufactories  on  the  banks  of  waters  which  were  at 
one  time  strictly  pastoral  streams*  The  question  of  river  pollution  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  occupation  of  the  angler.  The  home 
of  the  fish  should  be  pure,  and  living  fish  in  a  stream  is  the  best  test 
of  its  purity.  The  future  of  angling  is  so  bound  up  in  the  purification 
of  our  waters  that  we  claim  permission  to  illustrate  this  part  of  our 
subject  without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  have 
been  appointed  to  take  evidence  on  the  state  of  our  rivers.  Alas ! 
our  streams  are  not  now  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ; 
some  of  them  are  but  highways  for  the  passage  of  all  kinds  of  filth, 
dead  dogs  and  cats, — ^putrid  and  smelling, — chemical  wash,  and  the 
abounding  liquid  refuse  of  towns,  by  some  uneconomic  maladroitness 
sent  to  the  river  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  bright  and  pellucid,  in 
order  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water!  In  giving  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  now  inquiring  into  the  state  of  our  rivers, 
the  Mayor  of  Wakefield  told  how  in  his  young  days  he  had  seen  the 
river  Calder  full  of  roach  and  perch,  and  now  not  a  fish  can  live  in  it, 
nor  did  his  honour  think  that  the  water  of  that  river  could  be  made 
fit  to  drink  by  any  chemical  process  whatever.  The  proprietary  of  a 
stream  would  have  also  to  look  after  the  poachers ;  for  poaching, 
which  was  at  one  time  purely  a  recreation,  when  the  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  salmon  river  only  killed  fish  for  their  personal 
wants,  is  now  a  business,  and  a  loathsome  business  too,  seeing  that 
the  trade  is  chiefly  in  foul  fish.  The  killing  of  spawning  fish  used  to 
be, — ^it  is  happily  a  diminishing  practice, — a  great  cause  of  hurt  to 
the  fisheries.  Were  the  proprietors  of  any  given  river  to  co-operate, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  could  make  that  river  an  enormously 
profitable  speculation.  What  is  to  hinder  a  body  of  anglers  from 
leasing  a  stream  and  cultivating  it  as  a  salmon  farm  ?  They  could  so 
regulate  the  take  of  fish  as  to  keep  out  of  the  market  when  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  glut,  and,  by  employing  one  or  two  servants  of 
their  own,  they  could  obtain  the  profit  made  by  the  usual  twenty  or 
thirty  lessees ;  they  could  also  regulate  and  greatly  extend  their  close 
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time)  so  tliat  an  abundant  nnmber  of  fish  would  be  enabled  to  reach 
the  spawning  grounds,  which  would  still  farther  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property.  '*  Eoutine,"  as  Dr.  Esdaile  says,  '<  is  as  fatal  to  fish 
as  to  men,  and  so  torpifi.es  the  understanding  that  self-interest  even  is 
insufficient  to  stimulate  to  take  a  simple  step  in  advance  in  a  new 
direction.'*  The  river  Spey  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  good  management.  It  has  been  told  in  ParUament,  by 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond  in  person,  that  the  profits  of  that  river,  which 
is  mostly  his  own,  were  over  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
To  put  the  case  in  a  stronger  way,  or  as  Mr.  Eussell  puts  it  in  his 
work  on  "  The  Salmon,"  **  the  weight  of  salmon  produced  by  the  Spey 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  mutton  annually  yielded  to  the  butcher  by  each 
of  several  of  the  smaller  counties  of  Scotland.*'  And  the  value  of  a 
salmon  farm  is  still  greater  than  that  of  a  mutton  farm,  because  there 
is  no  cost  price  of  stock  to  put  down,  no  food  to  purchase.  As 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  it,  fishes  are  *'  bits  of  silver  pulled  out  of  the 
water."  Common  fishes  may  be  represented  by  silver,  but  the  salmon 
must  be  represented  by  good  red  gold.  In  the  spring  time  of  the  year 
a  twenty-five  pound  salmon  on  a  Bond  Street  counter  may  be  esti- 
mated at  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling.  To  conclude  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  say  that  the  Spey  being  providently  managed  as 
the  property  of  one  man,  although  it  yields  a  greatly  less  number  of 
fish  than  the  Tweed,  is  far  more  profitable  ;  and  while  the  Tweed  at 
one  time  was  fished  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  Spey  closed  in 
August,  thus  afibrding  a  long  rest  to  the  breeding  fish,  and  ensuring 
the  success  of  future  seasons. 

The  reader  may  think  that  we  are  too  partial  to  Scotland,  with  its 
lordly  salmon  and  sport-yielding  trout,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
sKght  Wales,  which  some  anglers  describe  as  a  perfect  paradise.  We 
have  never  fished  there,  but  believe  there  is  really  as  fine  sport  to  be 
obtained  in  the  principality,  as  there  is  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorer 
land,  where  the  lakes  teem  with  trout  and  char.  Men  who  visit  these 
places  during  their  few  weeks  of  yearly  holiday,  and  enjoy  the  sport 
they  afford  in  temperance,  may  for  a  time  **  throw  physic  to  the  dogs." 
All  we  say  is,  that  for  real  angling  the  sportsman  must  leave  behind 
him  the  baited  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  the  dace  and  chub  which 
have  hitherto  made  him  happy,  and  take  to  the  hills  and  dales  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  capture  of  the  trout  and  the  salmon.  Of 
course  each  angler  has  his  own  peculiar  tastes,  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
both  as  to  the  rivers  in  which  he  prefers  to  fish,  and  the  kinds  of  fish 
he  prefers  to  take.  We  prefer  an  anghng  competition  on  Loohleven,  but 
many  will  prefer  "  the  Hoxton  Derby."  One  man  thinks  any  fish  but 
the  salmon  below  his  notice  ;  another  man  will  prefer  to  angle  in  tho 
broads  of  Norfolk,  whilst  many  an  enthusiastic  fisher  has  to  be  con- 
tented with  an  hour  or  two's  permissive  sport  on  the  ornamental 
water  of  the  London  parks.     Exclusives,  again,  hie  themselves  away 
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to  the  fiords  of  Norway.  In  fact,  anglers  are  being  driven  abroad 
because  of  the  foul  state  of  many  of  our  own  rivers. 

Whilst  the  polluted  rivers  are  being  purified,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  throw  on  to  the  hungry  land  that  debris  of  tho 
numerous  mills  and  manufacture  which  would  so  enrich  the  soil,  why 
should  not  men  angle  in  the  sea  ?  We  have  over  and  over  again  tried 
sea-fishing  as  a  sport  and  can  pronounce  it  excellent.  Wo  have 
speared  mullet  in  the  basin  of  Arcachon,  we  have  caught  single 
herrings  in  the  bay  of  Wick,  we  have  killed  saithe  in  the  Clyde,  we 
have  handled  a  smelt  net  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  we  have  taken 
mackerel  in  Largo  Bay,  we  have  '<  howked  "  for  eels  in  the  broads  of 
Norfolk,  have  netted  whitebait  below  Woolwich,  caged  lobsters  at  the 
Orkney  Islands,  "  trotted  "  for  whelks  everywhere,  dug  sand  eels  from 
the  banks  of  Fisherrow,  dredged  for  oysters  at  the  Pandores,  caught 
sea  trout  at  Lamlash,  handled  gobies  at  Joppa,  seen  a  shoal  of  pil- 
chards landed  in  the  south  of  England,  participated  in  the  cod  fishing 
at  the  Well-bank,  taken  parr  wholesale  out  of  the  Isla,  at  the  Brig  o' 
Riven,  and  viewed  a  whale-hunt  in  the  Frith  of  Forth !  Therefore, 
we  can  vouch  that  sea-fishing  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  sport, — 
and  it  will  yet  become  fashionable  !  Does  not  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
occasionally  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  intellectual  pursuits  by  going 
out  to  the  Loch  Fyne  herring  fishery,  and  do  we  not  know  a  noble 
Marquis  who  brings  in  his  fish  in  the  herring  season,  and  sells  his 
'<  take  "  on  the  quay  at  Dunbar  ?  The  angling  apparatus  required  by 
sea-anglers  too,  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  is  generally  provided  by 
those  who  have  boats  for  hire  in  the  villages  of  the  coast.  There  are 
places  on  the  English  sea-board  where  this  kind  of  sport  may  be 
pursued  with  the  greatest  possible  success,  and  after  a  thoroughly 
economic  manner.  It  is  no  joke  to  play  a  thirty-pound  cod  fish,  and 
a  large  conger  eel  will  try  the  powers  of  the  most  stalwart  man  we 
know.  Crab  fishing  among  the  rocks  is  good  sport,  and  the  spearing 
of  fiat  fish  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  excitement.  Many  a  pleasant 
hour  might  be  spent  on  the  glancing  waters  of  the  sea  in  search  of 
the  minor  monsters  of  the  deep. 

In  penning  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  not  attempted  to  dogma- 
tize or  dictate  in  the  matter  of  angling.  Nor  have  we  ventured  to 
deal  in  the  slang  of  the  art,  or  to  impart  instruction  to  the  novice. 
As  we  have  hinted,  angling  cannot  be  effectively  learned  from  a  book. 
Practice  is  the  one  thing  needful.  A  student  would  learn  more  from 
a  day  passed  with  Francis,  Stewart,  or  Russell,  than  he  can  ever 
hope  to  learn  from  the  books  of  these  gentlemen,  good  as  they  are. 
Angling,  as  all  the  world  knows  or  should  know,  was  one  of  the  chief 
recreations  of  Christopher  North.  He  has  described  his  work  on  the 
rivers  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  keen  fisher,  but  he  says, — and  wo 
believe  him, — that  he  never  learned  the  art  from  books.  In  fact,  the 
very  best  anglers  cannot  write.  We  knew  a  great  angler  living  on  the 
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banks  of  Till  who  could  not  sign  his  name  ;  yet  he  knew  more  about 
fish  and  fishing  than  all  the  writing  anglers  of  the  age.  Persons 
about  to  angle  for  the  first  time  should  get  a  practised  friend  to 
<<  coach  "  them,  and  they  should  commence  in  a  quiet  and  humble 
way,  and  they  can  begin  on  any  <'  bit "  of  water  that  is  within  reach. 
They  need  not  invest  in  an  expensive  salmon  rod  till  they  have  been 
a  few  years  at  the  business !  Try  the  worm  to  begin  with.  The  art 
of  fly  fishing  will  come  in  good  time.  New  modes  of  angling  are 
difficult  to  find  out.  There  are  experts  who,  every  year,  invent  and 
manufacture  new  flies,  many  of  them  being  very  unlike  anything  ever 
seen  in  nature.  But  after  aU  that  can  be  said  or  done,  what  the 
angler  desires  is  a  load  of  fish.  Indeed,  the  crave  for  fish  with  some 
men  is  so  insatiable  that  they  are  not  too  particular  as  to  how  they 
take  them.  Let  them  but  fill  their  baskets,  never  mind  the  modus 
operandi.  Other  anglers,  again,  will  treat  with  contempt  all  modes 
of  fishing  but  fly  fishing.  Worm  fishing  to  some  is  contemptible. 
Such  cognoscenti  are  great  in  rods  and  tackle  ;  they  have  the  slang  of 
the  art  at  the  end  of  their  tongue  ever  ready  for  use  ;  but  we  like  the 
quiet  fisher  best.  He  is  more  deadly  at  the  business,  and,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  the  gipsy  will  beat  most  of  our  anglers  in  obtain- 
ing fish,  and  that  too  with  the  humblest  kind  of  apparatus.  Angling 
can  at  least  be  praised  for  this, — that,  like  fox-hunting,  it  is  a  purely 
recreative  sport.  It  can  never  become,  except  to  a  very  few,  a  busi- 
ness or  trade ;  neither  can  it  ever  become  a  business  for  betting  on, 
such  as  is  horse-racing.  We  cannot  charge  our  recollection  with  ever 
having  seen  as  much  as  one  shilling  change  hands  on  a  bet  about 
fishing. 

Some  anglers  hold  that  their  year  does  not  commence  till  May, — 
that  they  cannot  fish  till  they  find  the  May  fly  upon  the  water ;  while 
others,  more  determined  for  sport,  are  on  the  river  side  early  in  April, 
and  keen  salmon  fishers  will  have  a  pull  at  the  monarch  of  the  brook 
in  February.  Again,  there  are  enthusiasts  who  will  be  at  work 
before  the  end  of  January.  These  are  like  the  gouty  man  in  the 
well-known  engraving.  They  would  angle  in  a  tub  in  their  dining- 
room  rather  than  not  fish !  Men  who  never  obtain  their  annual  holi- 
days till  August  or  September,  or  who  do  not  live  near  a  river,  do  not 
obtain  the  fall  pleasure  of  the  angler,  however  fond  they  may  be  of 
the  sport.  The  country,  to  our  mind,  is  more  beautiful  in  May  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year ;  the  leaves  are  greener,  the  water  is 
more  crystalline,  the  birds  chirrup  more  cheerfully  on  the  trees,  and 
the  fish,  after  a  stormy  winter,  "  feed  "  with  greater  willingness  than 
at  the  fall  of  the  year.  Happy  is  the  angler  who  is  able  to  pursue 
his  vocation  during  the  balmy  springtime,  when  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  surpassing  in  its  beauty,  and  fresh  from  the  easel  of  the 
Bublimest  of  all  painters — ^Nature. 
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Bbitish  rule  in  India  has  been  placed  npon  its  trial.  A  few  preg- 
nant words  thai  f^  from  the  thonghtful  lips  of  Lord  Cranbome 
have  led  to  an  official  inquiry  into  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  British  supremacy  in  that  vast  dependency  of  the 
English  Crown.  At  first  sight  the  question  may  seem  to  be  important 
rather  from  a  sentimental  than  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  to 
belong  rather  to  the  province  of  speculative  essayists  than  to  that  of 
governors  and  statesmen.  To  certain  minds,  too,  it  will  appear  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  a  Government  founded  on  the  just,  liberal, 
and  enlightened  principles  which  characterise  British  domination  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  necessarily  be  preferable  to  the 
t3rranny,  caprice,  and  extortion  of  Asiatic  despotism.  A  very  little 
consideration,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side ;  that  the  drawbacks  to  an  administration  by 
foreigners  are  many  and  grievous;  that  our  European  civilisation 
harmonises  but  ill  with  Eastern  traditions,  usages,  habits,  modes 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 

Li  ate  first  place,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  conquest  of  India  was  accomplished.  English  people 
generally  speak  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  or  been  built  by  genii,  in  a  single  night.  They  forget 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  century — ^that  exactly  one  hundred  years 
intervened  between  the  Sepoy  War  and  the  Battle  of  Plassey — ^that 
the  valour  of  our  troops  and  the  intrigues  of  our  statesmen  would 
have  failed  to  achieve  such  a  mighty  consummation,  had  the  native 
princes  laid  aside  for  a  time  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  made  common 
cause  against  the  common  enemy.  The  story  of  our  Indian  conquests 
is,  in  many  parts,  little  more  than  an  illustration  of  the  old  fable  of 
the  horse  that  called  in  the  aid  of  man  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the 
stag.  Our  alHes  not  unfrequently  sufiered  at  our  hands  quite  as 
much  as  our  enemies.  Subsidiary  alliances  paved  the  way  to  ultimate 
absorption  or  annexation,  and  the  supplicant  of  yesterday  became 
the  pensioner  of  the  morrow.  The  advance  from  Fort  William  to 
Peshawur  was  not  the  onward  rush  of  a  mighty  wave,  which  sweeps 
away  every  barrier,  levels  the  high  places,  fills  up  the  hollows,  and 
leaves  a  flat,  monotonous  waste,  whereon  to  build  palaces  and  plant 
gardens.  It  was  rather  the  slow,  stealthy,  tortuous  movement  of  the 
serpent,  that  seeks  to  avoid  obstacles  and  shuns  all  hostile  encounter. 
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and  only  flies  at  its  opponent  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  in  self- 
defence.  The  country  and  the  people  remain  but  slightly  changed 
from  what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
improvements  we  have  so  zealously,  so  conscientiously,  yet  so  injudi- 
ciously laboured  to  introduce,  lie  all  upon  the  surface,  and  have  taken 
no  root,  for  seed  and  soil  were  alike  unsuitcd  to  each  other.  The 
very  thinnest  veneer  has  been  laid  over  the  native  teak — so  thin  that 
it  warps,  and  cracks,  and  splinters  if  taken  into  every-day  use. 

When  first  the  English  traders  ventured  to  depart  from  their 
strictly  mercantile  character,  and  to  assume  that  of  territorial  pro- 
prietors, India  wxis  broken  up  into  numerous  rival  states,  each  hoping 
to  overcome  its  neighbour  by  the  help  of  the  foreign  adventurers, 
potent  in  arms  and  skilled  in  warfare.  The  Mogul  stiU  nominally 
wielded  the  paramount  power,  but  his  satraps  rendered  him  scant 
homage  and  obedience,  and  were  more  intent  upon  their  own  schemes 
of  personal  aggrandisement  than  careful  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty.  Oudh  was  governed  by  a  Nawab-Wuzeer,  as  ready 
to  wage  war  upon  his  sovereign  as  to  do  him  service  in  the  field.  The 
fertile  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  were  administered  by 
another  Mohammedan  viceroy,  who  soon  became  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Deccan  was  ruled  in  kingly  style  by 
the  Nizam,  who  made  treaties  with  whom  he  pleased,  and  broke 
them  when  it  suited  him.  His  neighbour  was  the  Mohammedan 
upstai't,  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  the  Hindoo 
State  of  Mysore.  Yet  more  powerful  and  independent  than  these 
Moslem  princes  were  the  great  leaders  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy, 
the  Peishwah,  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  Bajah  of  Nagpore.  The 
Rajpoot  chiefs  were  sovereign  princes,  each  in  his  own  principality. 
The  Sikhs  were  a  name  of  power  far  away  in  the  north-west.  Cash- 
mere and  Nepaul  were  lands  of  poetry  and  romance.  Sindh,  so  far 
as  the  English  were  concerned,  was  scarce  even  a  geographical 
expression.  Mohammedan  or  Mahratta,  Sikh  or  Hindoo,  eveiy  race 
alike  was  ever  ready  to  make  war  upon  each  other.  The  baronial 
feuds  of  England  or  of  France  in  the  middle  ages  were  there  repro- 
duced on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  highest  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
human  life  were  to  be  won  by  boldness  or  by  wile.  The  first  of  the 
Gaekwars  was  a  herdsman,  the  ancestor  of  Scindiah  carried  the 
slippers  of  the  Peishwah,  Holkar  rose  &om  the  Sudra  caste,  Hyder 
Ali  was  a  trooper,  and  somewhat  of  a  freebooter.  There  was  little 
security  for  life  or  limb,  and  still  less  for  property.  Wealth  had  its 
pleasures  and  its  privileges,  but  it  also  invited  pillage,  and  was  often 
the  prelude  to  torture  and  a  violent  death.  The  peasants  were  little 
thought  of,  though  at  times  a  lordly  proprietor  would  distribute 
largesses  with  lavish  hand,  in  celebration  of  a  wedding  or  the  birth 
of  an  heir ;  and  upon  the  whole  their  material  condition  was  probably 
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not  inferior  to  that  of  English  labourers  of  the  same  period.  Warriors 
and  priests  were  naturally  the  most  favoured  classes,  as  pandering  to 
the  passions,  the  power,  the  superstitions,  and  the  vanity  of  rulers 
and  adventurers.  But  amid  aU  these  elements  of  confusion  and  strife, 
that  mysterious  link  was  recognised  which  unites  all  the  peoples  of  a 
country  as  by  a  blood  relationship.  The  old  enmity  between  the 
conquered  Hindoos  and  their  Mohammedan  masters  had  greatly  abated. 
The  former  had  risen  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  especially  in 
the  financial  department,  while  the  latter  had  in  many  ways  assimilated 
themselves  with  their  subjects,  notably  in  the  matter  of  caste.  Nor 
was  there  any  wide  difference  in  manners  and  social  usages.  The 
same  patriarchal  familiarity  of  address  existed  among  the  followers 
of  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  or  of  Buddha. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  troubled  with  a  **  mission."  They 
cared  not  for  proselytes,  they  vexed  not  each  other  with  tentative 
and  piecemeal  legislation,  they  bestowed  not  a  thought  upon  the 
intellectual  or  spiritual  amelioration  of  the  masses.  And  yet  they 
founded  schools  and  colleges,  they  constructed  observatories,  they 
erected  temples  and  mosques  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  loveliness, 
they  brought  water  to  thirsty  lands,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  charged 
nothing  for  irrigation :  the  Government  was  a  father,  not  an  usurer. 
The  lot  of  the  inhabitants  was  rudely  chequered  with  good  and  evil, 
but  hope  was  ever  at  hand  to  gild  the  dark  hues  of  adversity.  The 
husbandman  whose  hut  was  burnt  down,  whose  yoke-oxen  were 
driven  off,  whose  small  store  of  grain  was  rifled  or  destroyed,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  thought  that  his  turn  might  come  on  the 
morrow,  and  that,  as  Holkar  had  been  as  poor  and  humble  as 
himself,  he  might  yet  be  as  great  and  powerful  as  Holkar.  There 
was  compensation  on  all  sides.  There  was  some  oppression,  but 
there  was  much  enjoyment.  Justice  might  be  uncertain,  but  was 
never  tardy.  The  police  might  not  be  always  vigilant,  but  neither 
were  they  always  vexatious.  India,  in  short,  belonged  to  the 
Indians. 

By  skilfully  availing  themselves  of  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
dissensions  of  the  native  princes,  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  laid,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire;  while  their  successors,  by  open  war  or 
covert  wile,  gradually  built  up  the  towering  and  stately  edifice, 
not  less  the  object  of  envy  to  Continental  nations,  than  of  pride  to 
Englishmen.  Were  mankind  moved  more  by  reason  than  by  passion 
and  sentiment,  the  people  of  India  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
rejoice  at  the  change  from  an  unstable,  vicarious,  and  capricious 
mode  of  government,  to  a  system  that  holds  prince  and  peasant  as 
equal  before  the  law,  that  affords  impartial  protection  to  person  and 
property,  that  maintains  peace,  and  fosters  plenty  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    Men,  however,  are  neither  mere 
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machines  nor  seraphim.  They  cling  to  old  associations,  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers,  to  the  prejudices  of  youth,  to  ancient 
tradition — ^whether  religious,  political,  or  social — and,  above  aJU,  to 
national  independence.  It  may  be  true  that  nationality,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  the  pre-English  era — at 
least,  it  was  inapplicable  to  India  as  a  whole,  though  each  frag- 
ment had  a  nationality  of  its  own.  Thus,  the  Mahrattas  were,  so  to 
speak,  a  nation ;  the  Sikhs  likewise ;  the  Bajpoots,  most  decidedly ; 
the  Mysoreans,  the  Bengalees,  the  people  of  Oudh,  were  all  distinct 
nations.  It  is  the  British  Government  that  has  effaced  these  distinc- 
tions, and  bestowed  a  certain  homogeneity  upon  the  most  heterogeneous 
agglomeration  of  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  not  even  excepting 
the  Austrian  Empire.  This  process  of  fusion  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
ultimately  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  various  popula- 
tions of  India,  though  fraught  with  the  elements  of  extreme  peril 
to  the  permanence  of  British  supremacy.  For  the  rest,  the  ques- 
tion accidentally  mooted  by  Lord  Cranbome,  and  so  heartily  taken 
up  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is  by  no  means  one  of  recent  si^gestion. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  British  rule  grave  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained and  expressed  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion, 
as  to  the  personal  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  people  under 
their  new  masters.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  AprQ  22,  1799,  Lord 
Momington,  in  reporting  the  discovery  of  the  plot  at  Benares  to 
restore  Wuzeer  Ali  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Oudh,  to  favour  Zeman 
Shah's  project  of  invasion,  and  to  expel  the  English  from  India, 
remarks : — 

"  Yon  -will  observe  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  treason  are  almost  exdu- 
sively  Mohammedans,  and  seyeral  of  them  of  high  rank.  It  is  a  radical  imper- 
fection in  the  constitution  of  onr  etstablishments  in  India,  that  no  system  appeals 
to  hare  been  adopted  with  a  view  either  to  conciliate  the  good-will,  or  to  contral 
the  disaffection,  of  this  description  of  our  subjects,  whom  we  found  in  posseasion 
of  the  Government,  and  whom  we  have  excluded  from  all  share  of  emolument, 
honour,  and  authority,  without  providing  any  adequate  corrective  of  those  pas- 
sions incident  to  the  loss  of  dignity,  wealth,  and  power/' 

Not  more  favourable  was  Lord  William  Bentinck's  opinion  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  British : — 

"In many  respects,"  he  said,  "the  Mohammedans  surpassed  our  rule;  they 
settled  in  the  countries  which  they  conquered ;  the  interests  and  sympathies  of 
the  conquerors  and  conquered  became  identified.  Our  policy,  on  the  contrazy, 
has  been  the  reverse  of  this — cold,  selfish,  and  unfeeling :  the  iron  hand  of  power 
on  the  one  side,  monopoly  and  exclusion  on  the  other." 

This  cold  reserve,  this  want  of  sympathy,  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
unpopularity  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.  We  pride  ourselves  some- 
thing overmuch  on  not  carrying  our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves ;  by  so 
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doing  we  may  escape,  indeed,  the  peeking  of  the  daws,  hut  we  also 
lose  the  billing  of  the  doves.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  peoples 
of  India  have  been  destitute  of  all  gracionsness  in  the  manner  of  their 
bestowal.  We  have  given  lordly  gifts,  but  with  a  lordly  air  of  haughty 
superiority.  We  bear  ourselves  towards  the  natives  as  if  they  were 
children  or  semi-barbarians,  notwithstanding  the  monuments  of  an 
advanced,  if  peculiar,  civilisation  which  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Wo 
do  not  even  trouble  ourselves  to  consider  whether  the  boons  we 
bestow  are  suited  to  the  recipients.  We  make  no  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  ideas,  of  early  training,  of  hereditary  feelings  and  prejudices, 
and  then  complain  of  ingratitude  because  our  favours  are  sometimes 
received  as  insults,  and  our  blessings  as  if  they  were  curses.  This 
over-haste  to  reform  the  natives  of  India  according  to  our  own  model, 
was  denounced  well-nigh  half  a  century  ago  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
than  whom  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  that  country. 

"We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle,"  he  Tmtes,  in  his  irork  on  Central 
India,  *'  that  no  system  can  be  good  that  is  not  thoroughly  midentood  and 
appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  minds  of  men  can 
never  be  tranqnillised,  much  less  attached,  until  they  are  at  repose  regarding  the 
intentions  of  the  authority  under  whioh  they  live,  which  they  never  can  be  till 
all  classes  see  and  comprehend  its  principles  of  government.  If  our  system  is  in 
advance  of  the  community,  if  it  is  founded  on  principles  they  do  not  comprehend, 
and  has  forms  and  usages  adverse  to  their  habits  and  feelings,  we  shall  experience 
no  adequate  return  of  confidence  and  allegiance.  To  secure  these  results  we 
must  associate  ourselves  with  eur  subjects.  .  .  .  We  are  not  called  upon  to  lower 
ourselves  to  their  standard,  but  we  must  descend  so  far  firom  the  real  or  supposed 
eminence  on  which  we  stand  as  to  induce  them  to  accompany  us  in  the  work  of 
improvement.  Great  and  beneficial  alterations  in  society,  to  be  complete,  must 
be  produced  within  the  society  itself ;  they  cannot  be  the  mere  fiibrication  of  its 
superiors,  or  of  a  few  who  deem  themselves  enlightened.*' 

Unhappily,  the  natives  of  India,  even  at  this  day,  fail  to  understand 
the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  in  labouring  to  place  them  on  a 
par  with  European  nations  in  practical  knowledge  and  material  well- 
being.  Do  what  we  will,  say  what  we  will,  every  innovation  is  sus- 
pected to  be  a  mine  driven  under  their  ancient  religion.  The  sole 
object  and  purpose  of  the  British  Grovemment,  as  they  steadfastly 
bdieve,  is  to  make  Christians  of  them  all ;  that  is,  to  defile  and  render 
them  impure  on  earth,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  bliss  here- 
after. Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  be  disquieted  in  their  minds 
when  they  contemplate  the  incessant  alterations  that  are  introduced 
into  every  department  of  the  Government.  There  is  nothing  perma- 
nent, nothing  complete.  The  legislative  results  of  one  season  are 
rendered  null  and  void  by  the  amendments  of  the  ensuing  one.  There 
is  a  perpetual  making  and  repealing  of  lavTS  and  regulations*  One 
year  the  natives  are  assured  that  such  a  measure  is  passed  for  their 
present  and  lasting  benefit,  and  the  very  next  year  it  is  cancelled  to 
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make  way  for  a  fresh  experiment.     This  danger,  too,  was  foreseen  by 
Sir  John  Malcohn. 

« I  consider,'*  he  writes  in  his  ^^  Instructions,'*  "  and  the  opinion  is  the  result 
of  both  experience  and  reflection,  that  all  dangers  to  our  power  in  India  are 
slight  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  likely  to  ensue  from  our  too  zealous 
efforts  to  change  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  with  whom  we  are  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  A  person  who  entertains  such  senti- 
ments as  I  do  on  this  question,  must  appear  the  advocate  of  very  slow  reforms ; 
but,  if  I  am  so,  it  is  from  a  full  connction  that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our 
endeavours  at  improvement  is  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  hack  those  we  desire 
to  advance ;  on  the  contrary,  i^  instead  of  overmarching,  we  are  content  to  go 
along  with  this  immense  population,  and  to  be  in  good  temper  with  their  pre- 
iudices,  their  religion,  and  usages,  we  must  gradually  win  them  to  better  ways  of 
thinking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  process,  no  doubt,  must  be  one  of  great  time.; 
but  its  success  will  be  retarded  by  every  hasty  step." 

A  more  shrewd  observer,  and  certainly  a  greater  statesman,  than 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  equally  deplored  the  combined  ignorance  and  pre- 
cipitancy manifested  in  the  feverish,  spasmodic,  impulsive  system  of 
legislation  pursued  by  the  British  Government.  In  a  minute  '*  On  the 
State  of  the  Country  and  the  Condition  of  the  People,"  dated  Dec.  81, 
1824,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  made  the  following  remarks : — 

"  We  proceed  in  a  country  of  which  we  know  nothing  as  if  we  knew  every- 
thing, and  as  if  everything  must  be  done  now,  and  nothing  could  be  done  here- 
after. We  feel  our  ignorance  of  Indian  revenue  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
it ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  remedy  it  by  acquiring  more  knowledge,  we 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  precipitately  making  permanent  settle- 
ments, which  relieve  us  from  the  troublesome  task  of  minute  or  accurate  investi- 
gation, and  which  are  better  adapted  to  perpetuate  our  ignorance  than  to  protect 
the  people.** 

What  follows  is  still  more  pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  paper : — 

*'  Though  we  cannot  eradicate  corruption^  we  may  so  fiir  restrain  it  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  causing  any  serious  injury  to  the  public  interest.  We  must,  for 
this  purpose,  adopt  the  same  means  as  are  usually  found  most  efficacious  in  other 
countries ;  we  must  treat  the  natives  with  courtesy,  we  must  place  confidence  in 
them,  we  must  render  their  official  situations  respectable,  and  raise  them  in  some 
degree  beyond  temptation,  by  making  their  official  allowances  adequate  to  the 
support  of  their  station  in  society.  With  what  grace  can  we  talk  of  our  paternal 
government  if  we  exclude  thom  from  every  important  office,  and  say,  as  we  did 
till  very  lately,  that  in  a  country  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  no 
man  but  a  European  shall  be  entrusted  with  so  much  authority  as  to  order  the 
punishment  of  a  single  stroke  of  a  rattan.  Such  an  interdiction  is  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  degradation  on  a  whole  people,  for  which  no  benefit  can  ever  compen- 
sate. There  is  no  instance  in  the  world  of  so  humiliating  a  sentence  having 
ever  been  passed  upon  any  nation.  The  weak  and  mistaken  humanity  which  is 
the  motive  of  it,  can  never  be  viewed  by  the  nation  as  any  just  excuse  for  the 
disgrace  inflicted  on  them  by  being  pronounced  to  be  unworthy  of  trust  in 
deciding  on  the  petty  offences  of  their  countrymen.  .  •  .  Our  books  alone  will  do 
littie  or  nothing :  dry,  simple  literature  will  never  improve  the  character  of  a 
nation.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  must  open  the  road  to  wealth,  and  honour,  and 
public  employment.  Without  the  prospect  of  such  reward,  no  attainments  in 
science  will  ever  raise  the  character  of  a  people.  .  .  .  The  ruling  vice  of  our 
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Govenmient  ifl  innoTation,  and  its  ixmovation  has  been  so  litUe  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  people,  that,  though  made  after  what  was  thought  by  us  to  be 
mature  discussion,  it  must  appear  to  them  as  little  better  than  the  result  of  mere 
caprice.  .  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  our  Goyemment  in  India  is 
its  tendency  to  lower  or  destroy  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  to  bring  them  all  too 
much  to  one  level,  and,  by  depriving  them  of  their  former  weight  and  influence, 
to  render  them  less  useful  instruments  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country." 

Thus,  clearly  and  succinctly,  did  Sir  Thomas  Monro  indicate  the 
weak  points  in  our  armour,  and  point  out  the  only  remedy.  If  in  the 
case  of  the  European  officials  it  had  been  twice  judged  expedient  to 
raise  their  salaries  to  place  them  above  temptation,  it  was  surely  not 
less  necessary  in  like  manner  to  strengthen  the  probity  of  native 
magistrates  educated  in  a  less  severe  code  of  public  honour  and  pri- 
vate morality.  Instead  of  this,  the  allowances  of  natives  in  the 
Government  service  were  calculated  on  the  lowest  scale,  and  barely 
sufficed  for  subsistence.  In  Sullivan's  '*  Bemarks  on  the  Affairs  of 
India,"  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1852  there  were  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  upwards  of  200  European  officials  whose  salaries  ranged 
from  £800  to  JS6,000  a  year,  and  some  twenty  natives  drawing  from  £5 
to  JB800  per  annum.  In  Bengal,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  forty 
millions,  there  were  only  105  natives  whose  salaries  amounted  to 
£860  a  year,  while  there  were  821  Europeans  whose  incomes  varied 
from  £600  to  £6,000.  It  implies,  however,  an  entire  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  Oriental  temperament  and  character  to  suppose  that  a 
native  official  is  content  with  a  salary  upon  which  a  European  would 
starve.  His  table  expenses,  indeed,  may  be  small,  but  the  proper 
maintenance  of  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours  demands  a 
large  expenditure  upon  ''pomp  and  circumstance."  Money  he  must 
have,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and,  knowing  this,  it  is  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable to  place  him  in  the  way  of  temptation  without  the  safe- 
guards that  are  deemed  requisite  in  th6  case  of  a  European,  and  then 
to  expect  stainless  impeccability.  Bishop  Heber,  an  upright  and 
charitable  man,  saw  and  admitted  the  hardship  of  the  situation. 

« Much  evil,"  observed  the  worthy  prelate,  *'  arises  in  India  £rom  the  in- 
sufficient manner  in  which  the  subaltern  native  servants  of  Government  are 
paid.  In  the  case  of  the  town  duties,  a  toll-keeper,  through  whose  hands  the 
dues  of  half  a  district  pass,  receives  as  his  own  share  three  rupees  a  month !  For 
this  he  has  to  keep  a  regular  account,  to  stop  every  boat  or  hackery,  to  search 
them  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  bear  the  abuse  and  curses  of  all  his 
neighbours.  What  better  could  be  expected  from  such  a  man  but  that  he  should 
cheat  both  sides,  withholding  from  his  employers  a  large  portion  of  the  sums 
which  he  receives,  and  extracting  from  the  poor  country  people,  in  the  shape  of 
presents,  surcharges,  expedition  and  connivance  money,  a  fax  greater  sum  than 
he  is  legally  entitled  to  demand  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  very  high  authority  on  Indian  matters,  was 
of  opinion  that  native  agency  should  bo  more  extensively  employed, 
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that  the  natives  should  receive  fall  credit  for  the  work  that  was  really 
done  by  them,  instead  of  the  merit  being  ascribed  to  their  European 
superiors,  while  only  failures  were  assigned  to  themselves.  The 
system  then,  and  still  pursued,  was  characterised  by  that  clear- 
headed statesman  as  *'  deplorable,"  and  the  real  cause  both  of  "th^ 
inefficiency  of  the  European  and  the  corruption  of  the  native." 

"  The  main  eyil  of  our  system,'*  we  read  in  a  memorandum  from  the  fluent 
pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  '*  is  the  degraded  state  in  which  we  hold  the  natives. 
We  suppose  them  to  be  superstitious,  ignorant,  prone  to  &ls6hood,  and  corrupt. 
In  our  well-meaning  zeal  for  their  welfare  we  shudder  at  the  idea  of  committing 
to  men  so  depraved  any  share  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country.  We 
never  consider  that  their  superstition  has  little  or  no  influence  on  their  public 
conduct ;  that  individuals,  and  even  whole  nations,  the  most  superstitious  and 
credulous  in  supemittural  concerns,  may  be  as  wary  and  sceptical  in  the  aiBuis  of 
the  world  .as  aay  philosopher  can  desire.  We  exoludo  them  &om  every  situation 
of  trust  and  emolument ;  we  confine  them  to  the  lowest  offices,  with  scarcely  a 
bare  subsistence ;  and  even  these  are  left  in  their  hands  £rom  necessity,  because 
Europeans  are  utterly  incapable  of  filling  them.  We  treat  them  as  an  inferior 
race  of  beings.  Men  who,  under  a  native  Government,  might  have  held  the  first 
dignities  «f  the  State,  who,  but  for  us,  might  have  been  governors  of  provinces, 
are  regarded  as  little  better  than  menial  servants,  are  often  no  better  paid,  and 
scarcely  permitted  to  sit  in  our  presence.  We  reduce  them  to  this  abject  state, 
and  then  we  look  down  upon  them  with  [disdain,  as  men  unworthy  of  high 
station.  Under  most  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  India  the  Hindoos  were 
eligible  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  Government,  and  they  firequently  possessed  a 
more  important  share  in  them  tlvin  their  conqueron." 

This  matter  of  **  sitting  in  our  presence  "  may  possibly  appear  a 
small  grievance  in  the  eyes  of  practical,  prosaic  Englishmen,  but  it 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  a  sensitive,  punctilious 
people,  brooding  over  wrongs  far  other  than  imaginary,  and  habit- 
ually subjected  to  slights  at  the  hands  of  beardless  boys  and  vulgar- 
minded  seniors  of  an  alien  race.  The  Government,  aware  how  little 
they  could  confide  in  the  natural  courtesy  and  true  gentlemanly 
feeling  of  their  European  oflicers,  formally  recognised  the  right  of 
native  commissioned  officers  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  brothers- 
in-arms  of  the  dominant  race.  And  yet  this  simple  grace  is  so 
frequently  evaded,  that  Bishop  Heber  notices  the  fact  in  his 
"Journal,"  and  remarks  that  "men  of  old  families  are  kept  out  of 
their  former  situation  by  this  and  similar  slights  ;  and  all  the  natives 
endeavour  to  indemnify  themselves  for  these  omissions  on  our  part 
by  many  little  pieces  of  rudeness,  of  which  I  have  heard  Europeans 
complain  as  daily  increasing  among  them."  In  this  respect  the  old 
French  adventurers  in  the  North- West  Provinces  acted  with  £m 
greater  propriety.  The  "  easy  and  friendly  intercourse  in  which  they 
lived  with  natives  of  rank  "  was  favourably  remembered  long  after 
their  do^vnfall,  and  contrasted  with  the  boorish  reserve  and  super- 
cilious demeanour  of  their  English  successors.  The  French  were 
epoken  of  in  Bishop  Heber's  time  as  **  often  oppressive  and  ava- 
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ricions,  but  as  of  more  conciliating  and  popular  manners  than  the 
English  sahibs.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  had  completely  adopted  the 
Indian  dress  and  customs,  and  most  of  them  were  free  from  that 
exclusive  and  intolerant  spirit  which  makes  the  English,  wherever 
^^7  g^>  ft  caste  by  themselves,  disliking  and  disliked  by  all  their 
neighbours."  "  We  are  not  guilty,"  the  good  bishop  goes  on  to  say, 
"  of  injustice  or  wilful  oppression  ;  but  we  shut  out  the  natives  from 
our  society,  and  a  bull^dng,  insolent  manner  is  continually  assumed 
in  speaking  to  them."  In  truth,  insults  are  far  less  easy  to  forgive 
than  injuries.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  would  desire  to  see  our 
countrymen  in  India  lay  aside  the  costume  of  their  race,  or  adopt  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  their  lot  is  temporarily 
thrown.  The  position  of  the  French  adventurers  was  very  different. 
They  were  there  not  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by  sufferance ;  they 
were  not  masters,  but  mercenaries ;  and,  as  such,  were  unburdened 
by  any  higher  responsibility  than  that  of  rendering  faithful  service  to 
their  employers.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  the  natives  of  India 
would  be  the  gainers  by  the  exchange  of  French  for  British  rule.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  indeed,  questioned  the  superior  advantage  to  the 
natives  of  being  subject  even  to  the  latter,  in  preference  to  remaining 
under  their  own  princes. 

"The  strength  of  the  British  Govemment,"  he  obseri'-efl,  in  that  nervous 
English  of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  an  nnconscions  master,  *<  enables  it  to  put 
down  every  rebellion,  to  repel  every  foreign  invasion,  and  to  give  to  its  snbjecis 
a  4egree  of  protection  which  those  of  no  native  Power  enjoy.  Its  laws  and 
institutions  also  afford  them  a  security  against  domestic  oppression  unknown  in 
those  States.  But  these  advantages  are  dearly  bought.  They  are  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  independence,  of  national  cbaracter,  and  of  whatever  renders  a  people 
respectable.  The  natives  of  the  British  provinces  may,  without  fear,  pursue  their 
different  occupations,  as  traders,  meerasstdars^  or  husbandmen,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  tranquillity ;  but  none  of  them  can  aspire  to  anything 
beyond  this  mere  animal  state  of  thriving  in  peace.  .  .  .  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
example  of  any  conquest  in  which  the  natives  have  been  so  completely  excluded 
from  all  share  of  the  government  of  their  coimtry  as  in  British  India.  Among 
all  the  disorders  of  the  native  States,  the  field  is  open  for  every  man  to  raise 
himself;  and  hence  among  them  there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation,  of  restless  enter- 
prise, and  independence,  far  preferable  to  the  servility  of  our  Indian  subjects. 
The  existence  of  independent  native  States  is  also  useful  in  drawing  off  the  tur- 
bulent and  disaffected  among  our  native  troops." 

In  the  course  of  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  above 
remarks  were  made,  momentous  changes  have  been  effected  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  by  the  ''Bight  of  Lapse."  Sattara  and 
Nagpore  have  been  absorbed,  Oudh  has  been  annexed,  the  Punjab 
conquered,  Sindh  seized  by  a  robber's  hand,  Mysore  appropriated. 
Some  of  the  Bajpoot  and  Gis-Sutlej  States  are,  indeed,  nominally 
independent,  as  are  also  the  territories  of  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the. 
Gaekwar ;  but  none  of  these  any  longer  afford  a  field  for  enterprise,  or 
an  opening  for  genius  and  valour.     The  sphere  of  employment. 
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indeed,  within  the  British  provinces,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since 
the  days  of  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  though  the  door 
is  still  closed  against  native  military  talent.  The  bar,  the  bench,  the 
revenue  and  magisterial  departments,  the  Legislative  Council  itself, 
are  now  all  accessible  to  natives.  A  native  has  been  received  within 
the  covenanted,  and  once  exclusive,  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
is  consequently  eligible  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.  The 
government  of  a  province,  more  extensive  than  great  Britain,  may 
one  day  be  entrusted  to  him.  And  yet  no  native  may  hope  in  the 
military  service  to  attain  the  virtual  rank,  responsibility,  and  autho- 
rity of  an  English  ensign.  Every  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
pursuits  of  commerce ;  book-learning  is  sure  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ment ;  plagiarism,  and  a  slavish  imitation  of  European  ideas  and 
sentiments,  are  certain  to  achieve  higher  reward  than  real  merit  or 
originality;  but  for  men  of  action  there  is  no  career  whatever. 
Men  of  large  views,  of  a  noble  ambition,  of  talents  and  character  that 
raise  them  above  their  fellows,  are  condemned  to  fret  and  fume,  and 
waste  their  lives  in  ignoble  sloth  or  more  ignoble  sensuality.  Instead 
of  conciliating  these  leading  spirits,  instead  of  interesting  them  in  the 
durability  of  our  empire,  instead  of  making  them  the  very  bulwarks 
of  our  power,  we  keep  them  in  obscurity,  we  treat  them  with  con- 
tumely, we  convert  them  into  our  bitterest  enemies.  No  tall  poppy 
may  hopp  to  thrive  and  raise  its  head  on  high  in  our  Lidian  garden. 
Not  even  the  so-called  Lidependent  States  are  permitted  to  encourage 
freedom  of  thought  and  boldness  of  action.  The  British  Government 
undertakes  to  protect  the  rulers  of  these  States  against  all  comers, 
against  all  enemies  from  within  or  from  without,  and  thus  per- 
petuates, as  formerly  in  Oudh,  tyranny,  exaction,  and  gross 
debauchery,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  availing  itself  of  the  state 
of  things  produced  or  maintained  through  its  intervention,  as  an 
excuse  for  dethromng  the  prince  and  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  his 
country  and  people.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  jealous, 
ungenerous  system  of  government  is,  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  never 
wearied  of  reiterating,  that  we  have  no  root  in  the  country,  and  are 
entirely  dependent  on  our  military  superiority.  And  tiiat  supe- 
riority has  now  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  actual  presence  of  an 
overwhelming  force  of  European  breach-loaders  and  Armstrong  guns. 
It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  trust  to  prestige.  **  Our  greatest  danger," 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  observed  in  1833,  **is  not  from  a  Russian 
invasion,  but  from  the  fading  of  the  impression  of  our  invincibility 
from  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India.  .  .  .  We  have  ceased 
to  be  the  wonder  that  we  were  to  the  natives ;  the  charm  that  once 
encompassed  us  has  been  dissolved,  and  our  subjects  have  had 
time  to  inquire  why  they  have  been  subdiued."  They  have  also 
acquired  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  our  power  and  resom'ces.  **  I 
am  not  alarmed  at  what  I  see  of  the  force  and   resources  of  tho 
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Company,  but  at  what  is  unseen,"  said  Hyder  Ali ;  but  that  vague, 
shadowy,  mysterious  impression  of  remote  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible power  has  been  gradually  effaced  by  a  more  exact 
acquaintance  with  prosaic  facts.  The  natives  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  however  strong  may  be  our  internal  means  of  defence,  our 
aggressive  power  is  no  longer  so  formidable  as  it  used  to  be  ;  not  so 
much  from  any  diminution  of  material  strength  as  from  the  growth  of 
Parliamentary  influence  and  the  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of 
international  honour  and  morahty.  They  have  also  come  to  under- 
stand that  much  of  our  ancient  success  was  owing  to  their  own 
dissensions  and  intrigues.  On  this  point  there  is  nothing  to  be  added 
to  the  following  extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  '*  Instructions," 
which  sums  up  the  whole  question  in  a  few  comprehensive  sen- 
tences : — 

"  The  want  of  union  of  the  natives  appears  one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of 
our  power ;  it  has  certainly  contributed,  beyond  all  others,  to  its  establishment. 
But  when  we  trace  this  cause,  we  jBnd  it  to  hare  originated  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  found  India  and  the  line  we  adopted  towards  its  inhabitants.  That  it 
will  continue  to  operate  when  the  condition  of  that  country  is  changed,  and 
under  any  alteration  in  our  course  of  proceedings,  is  more  than  can  bo  assumed. 
The  similarity  of  the  situation  of  the  g^reat  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  con- 
tinent, now  subject  to  our  rule,  will  assuredly  make  them  more  accessible  to 
common  motives  of  action,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  union ;  and  the  absence 
of  that  necessity  for  conciliation  which  times  have  effected  will  make  us  more 
likely  to  forget  its  importance.  Our  power  has  hitherto  owed  much  to  a  contrast 
with  misrule  and  oppression ;  but  this  streng^  we  are  daily  losing.  We  have 
also  been  indebted  to  an  indefinite  impression  of  our  resources,  originating  in 
ignorance  of  their  real  extent :  knowledge  will  bring  this  feeling  to  a  reduced 
standard.  We  are  supported  by  the  good  opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling 
classes,  to  whom  our  Government  is  indulgent ;  but  it  has  received  the  rudost 
shocks  from  an  impression  that  our  system  of  rule  is  at  variance  with  the  perma- 
nent continuance  of  rank,  authority,  and  distinction  in  any  native  of  India.  This 
belief,  which  is  not  without  foimdation,  is  general  to  evoiy  class,  and  its  action 
leaves  but  an  anxious  and  feverish  existence  to  all  who  enjoy  station  and  high 
name ;  the  feeling  which  their  condition  excites,  exposes  those  who  have  any 
portion  of  power  and  independence  to  the  arts  of  the  discontented,  the  turbulent, 
and  the  ambitious  ;  this  is  a  danger  to  our  power  which  must  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  its  extent,  unless  we  can  counteract  its  operation  by  a  commensurate 
improvement  of  our  administration." 

Much  may  depend  upon  the  ultimate  success  of  the  great  experi- 
ment that  is  now  being  made  in  Oudh.  Should  the  advantages  of 
administering  the  country  through  the  agency  of  the  native  ai*isto- 
cracy  be  proved  by  actual  experience  to  be  as  incontestable  as  they 
appear  to  be  to  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  impartial  Anglo- 
Indians,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  withholding  the  boon  from 
the  other  provinces  subject  to  British  sway.  By  commingling  more 
freely  and  frankly  with  natives  of  rank  and  influence,  the  English 
magistrates  and  nders  will  work  far  more  effectually  towards  raising 
the  moral  tone  of  society  than  any  number  of  schoolmasters  and 
professors    by   expounding  Rasselas    or  proposing    Sir   Eoger    de 
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Coverley  as  the  type  of  a  high-minded  Zemindar.     That  the  germs 
of  future  power,  wealth,  and  happiness  are  being  prepared  for  the 
natives  of  India  by  the  species  of  ordeal  through  which  they  are 
passing,  can  hardly  be  denied.     The  development  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality  is,   perhaps,  the   most  bene:&cial   as  well  as   the  most 
magnanimous  means  of  securing  to  the  people  of  India,  after  the 
termination  of  the  British  supremacy,  whatever  advantages  they  are 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  while  under  it.     It  is  only  too  certain,  that 
were  the  British  troops  to  evacuate  the  peninsula  within  the  life  of 
the  present  generation,  their  departure  would  be  the  signal  for  wars 
and  commotions  from  the  mountains  of  A^hanistan  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  Mount  Everest  to  Kama's  Bridge.      Before  the  last 
soldier  was   embarked,  the    Sikhs  would    be    over  the   border  on 
their  march  to  Delhi ;  Holkar  and  Scindiah  would  be  grappling  for 
the  Mahfatta  mastery;  the  Nizam's  Arabs  and  Eohillas  would  bo 
scouring  the   rich  table   land  of  Mysore, — everywhere   bloodshed, 
devastation,  and  misery.     But,  if  ever  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan, 
Sikh,  Bengalee,  Kajpoot,  and  Mahratta  could  be  brought  to  sink  their 
mutual  feuds  and  jealousies  in  an  aspiration  for  one  common  father- 
land, if  they  could  be  taught  the  advantages  of  union,  of  one  general 
interest,  one  commonwealth,  our   mission  would   then   have    been 
fulfilled ;  and  in  restoring  India  to  herself  we  should  earn  the  respect 
of  our  contemporaries,  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  the  grateful 
attachment  of  the  people  we  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  that  grand  consummation  be 
attained.     There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  left  undone. 
We  must  cease  to  vex  and  harass  the  natives  by  our  ceaseless  manu- 
facture of  Acts  and  Eegulations.     We  must  learn  to  let  well  alone. 
We  must  think  ftiore  of  opening  up  the  cocgitry,  of  constructing 
roads,  canals  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  tanks  and  aqueducts,  of 
diffusing  a  practical  knowledge  of  science  as  applied  to  mechanics,  of 
imparting  the  elements  of  social  and  political  economy,  of  teaching 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.     On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
repose  from  our  missionary  labours,  we  may  relinquish  the  hopeless 
task  of  engrafting  European  ideas  upon  an  Asiatic  stock,  we  may  for- 
bear to  force  upon  our  Eastern  fellow- subjects  a  civiLisatioii  uiwuited 
to  their  nature,  and  which,  even  in  our  own  land,  is  the  privilege 
of  the  few.     To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  **  let  us 
calmly  proceed  in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement ;  and  when  our 
rule  ceases,  for  cease  it  must  (though  probably  at  a  remote  period), 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  our  success  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, we  shall,  as  a  nation,  have  the  proud  boast  that  we  have 
preferred  the  civilisation  to  the  continued  subjection  of  India.    When 
oar  power  is  gone,  our  name  will  be  revered ;  for  we  shall  leave  a 
moral  monument  more  noble  and  imperishable  than  the  hand  of  man 
ever  constructed." 
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CHATTER  XXXI. 

FINN   FOR   LOUGHTON. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  day  after  the  little  accident  which  was  told  in 
the  last  chapter,  all  the  world  knew  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  new 
Cahinet  Minister,  had  been  garrotted,  or  half  garrotted,  and  that  that 
child  of  fortune,  Phineas  Finn,  had  dropped  upon  the  scene  out  of 
heaven  at  the  exact  moment  of  time,  had  taken  the  two  garrotters 
prisoners,  and  saved  the  Cabinet  Minister's  neck  and  valuables, — ^if 
not  his  life.  "  Bedad,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  when  he  came  to 
hear  this,  "that  fellow '11  marry  an  heiress,  and  be  Secretary  for 
Oireland  yet.*'  A  good  deal  was  said  about  it  to  Phineas  at  the  clubs, 
but  a  word  or  two  that  was  said  to  him  by  Violet  Effingham  was 
worth  all  the  rest.  ""Why,  what  a  Paladin  you  are  I  But  you 
succour  men  in  distress  instead  of  maidens."  "  That's  my  bad  luck," 
said  Phineas.  "  The  other  will  come  no  doubt  in  time,"  Violet  replied ; 
"  and  then  you'll  get  your  reward."  He  knew  that  such  words  from 
a  girl  mean  nothing, — especially  from  such  a  girl  as  Violet  Effingham ; 
but  nevertheless  they  viere  very  pleasant  to  him. 

"  Of  course  you  will  come  to  us  at  Loughlinter  when  Parliament  is 
up  ?  "  Lady  Laura  said  the  same  day. 

"  I  don't  know  really.  You  see  I  must  go  over  to  Ireland  about 
my  re-election." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  You  are  only  making  out  excuses. 
We  go  down  on  the  first  of  July,  and  the  English  elections  won't  begin 
till  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  will  be  August  before  the  men  of 
Loughshane  are  ready  for  you." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Lady  Laura,"  said  Phineas,  **  I  doubt 
whether  the  men  of  Loughshane, — or  rather  the  man  of  Loughshane, 
will  have  anything  more  to  say  to  me." 

"  What  man  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Lord  Tulla.  He  was  in  a  passion  with  his  brother  before,  and  I 
got  the  advantage  of  it.  Since  Uiat  he  has  paid  his  brother's  debts  for 
the  fifteenth  time,  and  of  course  is  ready  to  fight  any  battle  for  the 
forgiven  prodigal.  Things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  my  father  tells 
me  that  he  thinks  I  shall  be  beaten." 

"  That  is  bad  news." 

"  It  is  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect." 

Every  word  of  information  that  had  come  to  Phineas  about  Lough^ 
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sbane  since  Mr.  Mildmay  had  decided  upon  a  dissolution,  had  gone 
towards  making  him  feel  at  first  that  there  was  great  douht  as  to 
his  re-election,  and  at  last  that  there  was  almost  a  certainty  against 
him.     And  as  these  tidings  reached  him  they  made  him  very  unhappy. 
Since  he  had  been  in  Parliament  he  had  very  frequently  regretted  that 
he  had  left  the  shades  of  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  glare  of  West- 
minster ;  and  he  had  more  than  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
desert  the  glare  and  return  to  the  shade.     But  now,  when  the  moment 
came  in  which  such  desertion  seemed  to  be  compulsory  on  him,  when 
there  would  be  no  longer  a  choice,  the  seat  in  Parliament  was  dearer  io 
him  than  ever.   If  he  had  gone  of  his  own  free  will, — so  he  told  himself, 
— ^there  would  have  been  something  of  nobility  in  such  going.     Mr. 
Low  would  have  respected  him,  and  even  Mrs.  Low  might  have  taken 
him  back  to  the  friendship  of  her  severe  bosom.     But  he  would  go 
back  now  as  a  cur  with  his  tail  between  his  legs, — ^kicked  out,  as  it 
were,  from  Parliament.     Ketuming  to  Lincoln's  Inn  soiled  with  failure, 
having  accomplished  nothing,  having  broken  down  on  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  dared  to  show  himself  on  his  legs,  not  having 
opened  a  single  useful  book  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  had  sat 
in  Parliament,  burdened  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon's  debt,  and  not 
quite  free  from  debt  of  his  own,  how  could  he  start  himself  in  any 
way  by  which  he  might  even  hope  to  win  success  ?    He  must,  he  told 
himself,  give  up  all  thought   of  practising  in  London  and  betake 
himself  to  Dublin.     He  could  not  dare  to  face  his  friends  in  London 
as  a  young  briefless  barrister. 

On  this  evening,  the  evening  subsequent  to  that  on  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  been  attacked,  the  House  was  sitting  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  there  came  on  a  discussion  as  to  a  certain  vote 
for  the  army.  It  had  been  known  that  there  would  be  such  discussion ; 
and  Mr.  Monk  having  heard  from  Phineas  a  word  or  two  now  and 
again  about  the  potted  peas,  had  recommended  him  to  be  ready  with 
a  few  remarks  if  he  wished  to  support  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  that  vote.  Phineas  did  so  wish,  having  learned  quite  enough  in 
the  committee-room  up-stairs  to  make  him  believe  that  a  large  impor- 
tation of  the  potted  peas  from  Holstein  would  not  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  army  or  navy, — or  for  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Monk 
had  made  his  suggestion  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  former 
failure, — -just  as  though  Phineas  were  a  practised  speaker  accustomed 
to  be  on  his  legs  three  or  four  times  a  week.  "  If  I  find  a  chance,  I 
will,"  said  Phineas,  taking  the  advice  just  as  it  was  given. 

Soon  after  prayers,  a  word  was  said  in  the  House  as  to  the  ill- 
fortune  which  had  befallen  the  new  Cabinet  Minister.  Mr.  Daubeny 
had  asked  Mr.  Mildmay  whether  violent  hands  had  not  been  laid  in 
tlie  dead  of  night  on  the  sacred  throat, — the  throat  that  should 
lave  been  sacred, — of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
and  had  expressed  regi-et  that  the  Ministry,— which  was,  he  feared. 
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in  otber  respects  somewhat  infirm, — shonld  now  have  been  farther 
weakened  by  this  injury  to  that  new  bulwark  with  which  it  had 
endeavoured  to  support  itself.  The  Prime  Minister,  answering  his  old 
rival  in  the  same  strain,  said  that  the  calamity  might  have  been  very 
severe,  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  Cabinet ;  but  that  fortunately 
for  the  community  at  large,  a  gallant  young  member  of  that  House, — 
and  he  was  proud  to  say  a  supporter  of  the  Government, — ^had  appeared 
upon  the  spot  at  the  nick  of  time ; — '*  As  a  god  out  of  a  machine," 
said>  Mr.  Daubeny,  interrupting  him ; — *'  By  no  means  as  a  god  out  of 
a  machine,*'  continued  Mr.  Mildmay,  ''  but  as  a  real  help  in  a  very 
real  trouble,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  saving  my  right  honourable 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  but  in  arresting  the  two  male- 
factors who  attempted  to  rob  him  in  the  street."  Then  there  was  a 
cry  of  "  name  ; "  and  Mr.  Mildmay  of  course  named  the  member  for 
Loughshane.  It  so  happened  that  Phineas  was  not  in  the  House,  but 
he  heard  it  all  when  he  came  down  to  attend  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

Then  came  on  the  discussion  about  provisions  in  the  army,  the 
subject  beeing  mooted  by  one  of  Mr.  Tumbull's  close  allies.  The 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  had  moved  for  the 
Potted  Peas  Committee,  was  silent  on  the  occasion,  having  felt  that 
the  result  of  that  committee  had  not  been  exactly  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  evidence  respecting  such  of  the  Holstein  potted  peas 
as  had  been  used  in  this  country  was  not  very  favourable  to  them. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  rebound  from  that  committee, — the  very  fact 
that  such  a  committee  had  been  made  to  sit, — gave  ground  for  a 
hostile  attack.  To  attack  is  so  easy,  when  a  complete  refutation 
barely  suffices  to  save  the  Minister  attacked, — does  not  suffice  to  save 
him  from  fatui-e  dim  memories  of  something  having  been  wrong, — 
and  brings  down  no  disgrace  whatsoever  on  the  promoter  of  the 
false  charge.  The  promoter  of  the  false  charge  simply  expresses  his 
gratification  at  finding  that  he  had  been  misled  by  erroneous  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  customary  for  him  to  express  gratification  at  the  fact, 
that  out  of  all  the  mud  which  he  has  thrown,  some  will  probably 
stick !  Phineas,  when  the  time  came,  did  get  on  his  legs,  and  spoke 
perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  words.  The  doing  so  seemed  to  come  to 
him  quite  naturally.  He  had  thought  very  little  about  it  beforehand, 
— Shaving  resolved  not  to  think  of  it.  And  indeed  the  occasion  was 
one  of  no  great  importance.  The  Speaker  was  not  in  the  chair,  and 
the  House  was  thin,  and  he  intended  to  make  no  speech, — merely  to 
say  something  which  he  had  to  say.  Till  he  had  finished  he  hardly 
remembered  that  he  was  doing  that,  in  attempting  to  do  which  he 
had  before  failed  so  egregiously.  It  was  not  till  he  sat  down  that  he 
began  to  ask  himself  whether  the  scene  was  swinmiing  before  his 
eyes  as  it  had  done  on  former  occasions; — as  it  had  done  even 
when  he  had  so  much  as  thought  of  making  a  speech.     Now  he  was 
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astonislied  at  the  easinees  of  the  thing,  and  as  he  left  the  House  iol4 
himself  that  he  had  overcome  the  diffionlty  just  when  the  victory 
€onld  he  of  no  avail  to  him.  Had  he  heen  more  eager,  more  con- 
stant in  his  purpose,  he  might  at  any  rate  have  shown  the  world  that 
he  was  fit  for  the  place  which  he  had  presmned  to  take  before  he  was 
cast  out  of  it.    . 

On  the  next  morning  he  received  a  letter  £rom  his  faUier.  Dr. 
Finn  had  seen  Lord  Tulia,  having  been  sent  for  to  relieve  his  lord- 
ship in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  had  been  informed  by  the  Earl  that  he 
meant  to  fight  the  borough  to  the  last  man  ; — ^had  he  said  to  the  last 
shilling  he  would  have  spoken  with  perhaps  more  accuracy.  ^^  You 
see,  doctor,  your  son  has  had  it  for  two  years,  as  you  may  say  for 
nothing,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  give  way.  He  can't  expect  that 
he's  to  go  on  there  as  though  it  were  his  own."  And  then  his  lord- 
ship, upon  whom  this  touch  of  the  gout  had  come  somewhat  sharply, 
expressed  himself  with  considerable  animation.  The  old  doctor 
behaved  with  much  spirit.  "I  told  the  Earl,"  he  said,  ''that  I 
could  not  undertake  to  say  what  you  might  do  ;  but  that  as  you  had 
come  forward  at  first  with  my  sanction,  I  could  not  withdraw  it  now. 
He  asked  me  if  I  should  support  you  with  money ;  I  said  that  I 

should-to  a  moderate  extent.     *  By  G ,'  said  the  Earl,  *  a  moderate 

extent  will  gd  a  very  little  way,  I  can  tell  you.'  Since  that  he  has 
had  Duggen  with  him  ;  so,  I  suppose,  I  shall  not  see  him  any  more. 
You  can  do  as  you  please  now;  but,  from  what  I  hear,  I  fear  you 
will  have  no  chance."  Then  with  much  bitterness  of  spirit  Phineas 
resolved  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  Lord  Tulla  at  Loughshabe. 
He  would  go  at  once  to  the  Eeform  Club  and  explain  his  reasons  to 
Barrington  Erie  and  others  there  who  would  be  interested. 

But  he  first  went  to  Grosvenor  Place.  Here  he  was  shown  up  into 
Mr.  Kennedy's  room.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  up  and  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair by  an  open  window  looking  over  into  the  Queen's  garden ;  but 
he  was  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  invalid. 
And  indeed  as  he  could  not  turn  his  neck,  or  thought  that  he  could 
not  do  so,  he  was  not  very  fit  to  go  out  about  his  work.  Let  ns 
hope  that  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  did  not  suffer  mate- 
rially by  his  absence.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  with  a  man 
so  sedidous  as  to  all  his  duties  there  was  no  arrear  of  work  when  the 
accident  took  place.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  Phineas,  and  said  some 
word  in  a  whisper, — some  word  or  two  among  which  Phineas  caught 
the  sound  of  ''  potted  peas," — and  then  continued  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  There  are  men  who  are  utterly  prostrated  by  any  bodily 
ailment,  and  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  them.  Phineas, 
who  was  full  of  his  own  bad  news,  had  intended  to  tell  his  sad  story 
at  once.  But  he  perceived  that  the  neck  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  was  too  stiff  to  allow  of  his  taking  any  interest  in  external 
matters,  and  so  he  refrained.     "  What  does  the  doctor  say  about  it  ?  " 
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said  Phineas,  perceiving  that  jast  for  the  xn^esent  there  could  bo  only 
one  possible  subject  for  remark.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  beginning  to 
describe  in  a. long  whisper  what  the  doctor  did  think  about  it,  when 
Lady  Laura  came  into  the  room. 

Of  course  they  began  at  first  to  talk  about  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would 
not  have  been  kind  to  him  not  to  have  done  so.  And  Lady  Laura 
made  much  of  the.  injury,  as  it  behoves  a  wife  to  do  in  such  circum- 
stances for  the  sake  both  of  the  sufferer  and  of  the  hero.  She 
declared  her  conviction  that  had  Fhineas  been  a  moment  later  her 
husband's  neck  would  have  been  irredeemably  broken. 

"  I  don't  think  they  ever  do  kill  the  people,"  said  Phineas.  **  At 
any  rate  they  don't  mean  to  do  so." 

"  I  thought  they  did,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  said  Phineas,  eager  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

**  I  think  this  man  was  very  clumsy,"  whispered  Mr.  Kennedy. 

'*  Perhaps  he  was  a  beginner,"  said  Phineas,  '<  and  that  may  make 
a  difference.  If  so,  I'm  a&aid  we  have  interfered  with  his  educa- 
tion." 

Then,  by  degrees,  the  conversation  got  away  to  other  things,  and 
Lady  Laura  asked  him  after  Loughshane.  '*  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  it  up,"  said  he,  smiling  as  he  spoke.  . 

'*  I  was  afraid  there  was  but  a  bad  chance,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
smiling  also. 

'*  My  father  has  behaved  so  well  I "  said  Phineas.  *'  He  has  written 
to  say  he'll  £nd  the  money,  if  I  determine  to  contest  the  boroughs  I 
mean  to  write  to  him  by  to-night's  post  to  decline  the  offer.  I  have 
no  right  to  spend  the  money,  and  I  shouldn't  succeed  if  I  did  spend 
it.  Of  course  it  makes  me  a  little  down  in  the  mouth."  And  then 
he  smiled  again. 

*^  I've  got  a  plan  of  my  own,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  What  plan?" 

^^  Or  rather  it  isn't  mine«  but  papa's.  Old  Mr.  Standish  is  going 
to  give  up  Loughton,  and  papa  wants  you  to  come  and  try  your  luck 
there." 

"Lady  Laura  I" 

''  It  isn't  quite  a  certainty,  you  know,  but  I  suppose  it's  as  near  a 
certainty  as  anything  left."  And  this  came  from  a  strong  Badical 
Beformer ! 

"  Lady  Laura,  I  couldn't  accept  such  a  favour  from  your  father." 
Then  Mr.  Kennedy  nodded  his  head  very  slightly  and  whispered, 
"  Yes,  yes."  "  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  said  Phineas  Finn.  "  I  have 
no  right  to  such  a  favour." 

"  That  is  a  matter  entirely  for  papa's  consideration,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  with  an  affectation  of  solemnity  in  her  voice.  "  I  think  it 
has  always  been  felt  that  any  politician  may  accept  such  an  offer  as 
that  when  it  is  made  to  him,  but  that  no  politician  should  ask  for  it. 
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My  father  feels  that  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  influence  in 
the  boroaghy  and  therefore  he  comes  to  yon." 

*'  It  isn't  that,"  said  Phineas,  somewhat  mdely. 

"  Of  course  private  feelings  have  their  weight,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
'<  It  is  not  probable  that  papa  would  have  gone  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
And  perhaps,  Mr.  Finn,  I  may  own  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  would 
both  be  very  sorry  that  you  should  not  be  in  the  House,  and  that 
that  feeling  on  our  part  has  had  some  weight  with  my  father." 

'*0f  course  you'll  stand?"  whispered  Mr.  Keimedy,  still  looking 
straight  out  of  the  window,  as  though  the  slightest  attempt  to  turn 
his  neck  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  himself  and  the  Duchy. 

<'  Papa  has  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  call  upon  him,"  said  Lady 
Laura.  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is  very  much  to  be  said,  as  each  of 
you  know  so  well  the  other's  way  of  thinking.  But  you  had  better 
see  him  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Of  course  Phineas  was  persuaded  before  he  left  Mr.  Kennedy's 
room.  Indeed,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  there  appeared  to  him 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  he  should  not  sit  for  Loughton.  The  favour 
was  of  a  kind  that  had  prevailed  from  time  out  of  mind  in  England, 
between  the  most  respectable  of  the  great  land  magnates,  and  young 
rising  liberal  politicians.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Canning  had  all  been 
placed  in  Parliament  by  similar  influence.  Of  course  he,  Phineas  Finn, 
desired  earnestly, — longed  in  his  very  heart  of  hearts, — ^to  extinguish 
all  such  Parliamentary  influence,  to  root  out  for  ever  the  last  vestige 
of  close  borough  nominations  ;  but  while  the  thing  remained  it  was 
better  that  the  thing  should  contribute  to  the  liberal  than  to  the 
conservative  strength  of  the  House, — ^and  if  to  the  liberal,  how  was 
this  to  be  achieved  but  by  the  acceptance  of  such  influence  by  some 
liberal  candidate  ?  And  if  it  were  right  that  it  should  be  accepted 
by  any  liberal  candidate, — ^then,  why  not  by  him  ?  The  logic  of  this 
argument  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfect.  He  felt  something  like  a 
sting  of  reproach  as  he  told  himself  that  in  truth  this  great  offer  was 
made  to  him,  not  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  politics,  but 
because  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  Lord  Brentford's  son-in- 
law  from  the  violence  of  garrotters.  But  he  crushed  these  qualms 
of  conscience  as  being  over-scrupulous,  and,  as  he  told  himself,  not 
practical.  You  must  take  the  world  as  you  And  it,  with  a  struggle  to 
be  something  more  honest  than  those  around  you.  Phineas,  as  he 
preached  to  himself  this  sermon,  declared  to  himself  that  they  who 
attempted  more  than  this  flew  too  high  in  the  clouds  to  be  of  service 
to  men  and  women  upon  earth. 

As  he  did  not  see  Lord  Brentford  that  day  he  postponed  writing  to 
his  father  for  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  following  morning  he  found 
the  Earl  at  home  in  Portman  Square,  having  first  discussed  the  matter 
fully  "wdth  Lord  Chiltem.  "Do  not  scruple  about  me,"  said  Lord 
Chiltern ;  "  you  are  quite  welcome  to  the  borough  for  me." 
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"  But  if  I  did  not  stand,  would  you  do  so  ?  There  are  so  many 
reasons  'which  ought  to  induce  you  to  accept  a  seat  in  Parliament !  " 

"Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  Phineas,  I  shall  not  accept  my 
father's  interest  at  Loughton,  unless  it  be  offered  to  me  in  a  way  in 
which  it  never  will  be  offered.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  I  shall  not  change  my  mind.  Nor  will  he.  And,  therefore,  you 
may  go  down  to  Loughton  with  a  pure  conscience  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

Phineas  had  his  interview  with  the  Earl,  and  in  ten  minutes  every- 
thing was  settled.  On  his  way  to  Portman  Square  there  had  come 
across  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  grand  effort  of  friendship.  Wliat  if  he 
could  persuade  the  father  so  to  conduct  himself  towards  his  son,  that 
the  son  should  consent  to  be  member  for  the  borough?  And 
he  did  say  a  word  or  two  to  this  effect,  setting  forth  that  Lord 
Chiltem  would  condescend  to  become  a  legislator,  if  only  his  father 
would  condescend  to  acknowledge  his  son's  fitness  for  such  work  with- 
out any  comments  on  the  son's  past  life.  But  the  Earl  simply  waived 
the  subject  away  with  his  hand.  He  could  be  as  obstinate  as  his  son. 
Lady  Laura  had  been  the  Mercury  between  them  on  this  subject,  and 
Lady  Laura  had  failed.  He  would  not  now  consent  to  employ  another 
Mercury.  Very  little, — ^hardly  a  word  indeed, — ^was  said  between 
the  Earl  and  Phineas  about  politics.  Phineas  was  to  be  the  Saulsb}'' 
candidate  at  Loughton  for  the  next  election,  and  was  to  come  to 
Saulsby  with  the  Kennedys  from  Loughlinter, — either  with  the  Ken- 
nedys or  somewhat  in  advance  of  them.  ''  I  do  not  say  that  there  will 
be  no  opposition,"  said  the  Earl,  "  but  I  expect  none."  He  was  very 
courteous, — ^nay,  he  was  kind,  feeling  doubtless  that  his  family  owed 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  young  man  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  not  absent  on  his  part  a  touch 
of  that  high  condescension  which,  perhaps,  might  be  thought  to 
become  the  Earl,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  great  borough  patron. 
Phineas,  who  was  sensitive,  felt  this  and  winced.  He  had  never 
quite  liked  Lord  Brentford,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so  now 
in  spite  of  the  kindness  which  the  Earl  was  showing  him. 

But  he  was  very  happy  when  he  sat  down  to  write  to  his  father 
from  the  club.  His  father  had  told  him  that  the  money  should  be 
forthcoming  for  the  election  at  Loughshane,  if  he  resolved  to  stand, 
but  that  the  chance  of  success  would  be  very  slight, — ^indeed  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  success.  Nevertheless, 
his  father  had  evidently  believed,  when  writing,  that  Phineas  would 
not  abandon  his  seat  without  a  useless  and  an  expensive  contest.  He 
now  thanked  his  father  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude, — declared 
his  conviction  that  his  father  was  right  about  Lord  Tulla,  and  then, 
in  the  most  modest  language  that  he  could  use,  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  found  another  borough  open  to  him  in  England.  He  was 
going  to  stand  for  Loughton,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Brentford, 
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and  thought  that  the  election  wonld  probably  not  cost  him  above  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  at  the  outside.  Then  he  wrote  a  very- 
pretty  note  to  Lord  Tulla,  thanking  him  for  his  former  kindness,  and 
telling  the  Irish  Eaxl  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  borough  of  Loughshane  at  the  next  election^ 

A  few  days  after  this  Phineas  was  very  much  surprised  at  a  visit 
that  was  made  to  him  at  his  lodgings.  Mr.  Clarkson,  after  that  scene 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  called  again  in  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
— and  was  admitted.  '<  You  had  better  let  him  sit  in  your  armchair 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,"  Fitzgibbon  had  said ;  and  Phineas  almost 
believed  that  it  would  be  better.  The  man  was  a  terrible  noisonee  to 
him,  and  he  Was  beginning  to  think  that  he  had  better  oiidertaike  to 
pay  the  debt  by  degrees.  It  was,  he  knew,  quite  on  the  cards  that 
Mr.  Clarkson  should  have  him  arrested  while  at  Saulsby.  Since  that 
scene  in  the  lobby  Mr.  Clarkson  had  been  with  him  twice,  and  there 
had  been  a  preliminary  conversation  as  to  real  payment.  Mr.  Clarkson 
wanted  a  hundred  pounds  down,  and  another  bill  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  at  three  months*  date.  *^  Think  of  my  time  and  trouble  in 
coming  here,"  Mr.  Clarkson  had  urged  when  Phineas  had  objected  to 
these  terms.  ''  Think  of  my  time  and  trouble,  and  do  be  punctual, 
Mr.  Finn."  Phineas  had  offered  him  ten  pounds  a  quarter,  the  pay- 
ments to  be  marked  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  a  tender  which  Mr. 
Clarkson  had  not  seemed  to  regard  as  strong  evidence  of  punctuality. 
He  had  not  been  angry,  but  had  simply  expressed  his  intention  of 
calling  again, — giving  Phineas  to  understand  that  business  ■w6uld 
probably  take  him  to  the  west  of  Ireland  in  the  autumn.  If  only 
business  might  not  take  him  down  either  to  Loughlinter  or  to  Saulsby! 
But  the  strange  visitor  who  came  to  Phineas  in  the  midst  of  these 
troubles  put  an  end  to  them  aU. 

The  strange  visitor  was  Miss  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon.  **  You'll  be  very 
much  surprised  at  my  coming  to  your  chambers,  no  doubt,"  she  said,  as 
she  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  Phineas  placed  for  her.  Phineas  could 
only  say  that  he  was  very  proud  to  be  so  highly  honoured,  and  that 
he  hoped  she  was  well.  "  Pretty  weU,  I  thank  you.  I  have  just 
come  about  a  little  business,  Mr.  Finn,  and  I  hope  you*ll  excuse  me." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  need  for  excuses,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Laurence,  when  he  hears  about  it,  will  say  that  I've  been  an 
impertinent  old  fool ;  but  I  never  care  for  what  Laurence  says,  either 
this  way  or  that,  I've  been  to  that  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Finn,  and  I've 
paid  him  the  money." 

*'  No  !  "  said  Phineas. 

"  But  I  have,  Mr.  Finn.  I  happened  to  hear  what  occurred  that 
night  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  Who  told  you,  Miss  Fitzgibbon  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  who  told  me.  I  heard  it.  I  knew  before  that  you 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  help  Laurence  about  money,  and  so  I  put 
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tWi6  and  two  together.  It  isn't  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  do  with 
.Mr.  Glarkson.  So  I  sent  to  him,  and  I've  bought  the  bill.  There  it 
is/'  And  Miss  Fitzgibbon  produced  the  document  which  bore  the 
name  of  Phineas  Finn  across  the  front  of  it. 

"And  did  you  pay  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it ?  " 

"  Not  quite.  I  had  a  very  hard  tussle,  and  got  it  at  last  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.'* 

"  And  did  you  do  it  yourself?  " 

"All  myself.  If  I  had  employed  a  lawyer  I  should  have  had  ta 
pay  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  and  five  pounds  for  costs.  And 
now,  Mr.  Finn,  I  hope  you  won't  have  any  more  money  engagements 
with  my  brother  Laurence."  Phineas  said  that  he  thought  he  might 
promise  that  he  would  have  no  more.  "  Because,  if  you  do,  I  shan't 
interfere.  If  Laurence  began  to  find  that  he  could  get  money  out  of 
me  in  that  way,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  Mr.  Glarkson  would 
very  soon  be  spending  his  spare  time  in  my  drawing-room.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Finn.  If  Laurence  says  anything,  just  tell  him  that  he'd  better 
eome  to  me."  Then  Phineas  was  left  looking  at  the  bill.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  relief  to  him, — ^that  he  should  be  thus  secured  from 
the  domiciliary  visits  of  Mr.  Glarkson ;  a  great  relief  to  him  to  be 
assured  that  Mr.  Glarkson  would  not  find  him  out  down  at  Loughton ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  had  to  suffer  a  pang  of  shame  as  he  folt  that 
Miss  Fitzgibbon  had  become  acquainted  with  his  poverty  and  had 
found  herself  obliged  to  satisfy  his  pecuniary  liabilities. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

LADY  LAURA  KENNEDY'S  HEADACHE. 

Phineas  went  down  to  Loughlinter  early  in  July,  taking  Loughton  in 
his  way.  He  stayed  there  one  night  at  the  inn,  and  was  introduced 
to  sundry  influential  inhabitants  of  the  borough  by  Mr.  Grating,  the 
ironmonger,  who  was  known  by  those  who  knew  Loughton  to  be  a 
very  strong  supporter  of  the  Earl's  interest.  Mr.  Grating  and  about 
half  a  dozen  others  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  came  to  the  inn, 
and  met  Phineas  in  the  parlour.  He  told  them  he  was  a  good  sound 
Liberal  and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  Government,  of  which  their 
neighbour  the  Earl  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament.  This  was  almost 
all  that  was  said  about  the  Earl  out  loud ;  but  each  individual  man  of 
Loughton  then  present  took  an  opportunity  during  the  meeting  of 
whispering  into  Mr.  Finn's  ear  a  word  or  two  to  show  that  he  also 
was  admitted  to  the  secret  councils  of  the  borough, — that  he  too  could 
see  the  inside  of  the  arrangement.  "  Of  course  we  must  support  the 
Earl,"  one  said.  **  Never  mind  what  you  hear  about  a  Tory  candi- 
date, Mr.  Finn,"  whispered  a  second ;    "  the  Earl  can  do  what  he 
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pleases  here.''  And  it  seemed  to  Phineas  that  it  was  thought  hy  them 
all  to  be  rather  a  fine  thing  to  be  thus  held  in  the  hand  by  an  English 
nobleman.  Phineas  could  not  but  reflect  much  upon  this  as  he  lay  in 
his  bed  at  the  Loughton  inn.  The  great  political  question  on  which 
the  political  world  was  engrossed  up  in  London  was  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  Englishmen, — of  Englishmen  down  to  the  rank  of  artisans 
and  labourers  ; — and  yet  when  he  found  himself  in  contact  with  in- 
dividual Englishmen,  with  men  even  very  much  above  the  artisan  and 
the  labourer,  he  found  that  they  rather  liked  being  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  being  kept  as  tools  in  the  political  pocket  of  a  rich  man. 
Every  one  of  those  Loughton  tradesmen  was  proud  of  his  own  per- 
sonal subjection  to  the  Earl  I 

From  Loughton  he  went  to  Loughlinter,  having  promised  to  be 
back  in  the  borough  for  the  election.  Mr.  Grating  would  propose  him, 
and  he  was  to  be  seconded  by  Mr.  Shortribs,  the  butcher  and  grazier. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  a  Conservative  candidate,  and  Mr.  Short- 
ribs  had  seemed  to  think  that  a  good  stand-up  flght  upon  English 
principles,  with  a  clear  understanding,  of  course,  that  victory  should 
prevail  on  the  liberal  side,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  borough. 
But  the  Earl's  man  of  business  saw  Phineas  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  and  told  him  not  to  regard  Mr.  Shortribs.  ''  They*d  all 
like  it,''  said  the  man  of  business  ;  ''and  I  daresay  they'll  have  enough 
of  it  when  this  Eefoim  Bill  is  passed ;  but  at  present  no  one  will  be 
fool  enough  to  come  and  spend  his  money  here.  We  have  them  all 
in  hand  too  well  for  that,  Mr.  Finn  ! " 

He  found  the  great  house  at  Loughlinter  nearly  empty.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's mother  was  there,  and  Lord  Brentford  was  there,  and  Lord 
Brentford's  private  secretary  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  private  secretary. 
At  present  that  was  the  entire  party.  Lady  Baldock  was  expected 
there,  with  her  daughter  and  Violet  Effingham;  but,  as  well  as 
Phineas  could  learn,  they  would  not  be  at  Loughlinter  until  after  he 
had  left  it.  There  had  come  up  lately  a  rumour  that  there  would  be 
an  autumn  session, — that  the  Houses  would  sit  through  October  and 
a  part  of  November,  in  order  that  Mr.  Mildmay  might  try  the  feeling  of 
the  new  Parliament.  If  this  were  to  be  so,  Phineas  had  resolved  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  election  at  Loughton,  he  would  not  return  to  Lre- 
land  till  after  this  autumn  session  should  be  over.  He  gave  an  account 
to  the  Earl,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl's  son-in-law,  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Loughton,  and  the  Earl  expressed  himself  as  satisfied.  It 
was  manifestly  a  great  satisfaction  to  Lord  Brentford  that  he  should  still 
have  a  borough  in  his  pocket,  and  the  more  so  because  there  were  so 
very  few  noblemen  left  who  had  such  property  belonging  to  them.  He 
was  very  careful  in  his  speech,  never  saying  in  so  many  words  that 
the  privilege  of  returning  a  member  was  his  own  ;  but  his  meaning 
was  not  the  less  clear. 

Those  were  dreary  days  at  Loughlinter.     There  was  fishing, — ^if 
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Phineas  chose  to  fish  ;  and  he  was  told  that  he  conld  shoot  a  deer  if 
he  was  mindad  to  go  out  alone.  But  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  the 
intention  of  the  host  that  his  guests  should  spend  their  time  profit* 
ably.  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  was  shut  up  with  books  and  papers  all 
the  morning,  and  always  took  up  a  book  after  dinner.  The  Earl  also 
would  read  a  little, — and  then  would  sleep  a  good  deal.  Old  Mrs. 
Kennedy  slept  also,  and  Lady  Laura  looked  as  though  she  would  like 
to  sleep  if  it  were  not  that  her  husband's  eye  was  upon  her.  As  it 
was,  she  administered  tea,  Mr.  Kennedy  not  liking  the  practice  of 
having  it  handed  round  by  a  servant  when  none  were  there  but 
members  of  the  family  circle,  and  she  read  novels.  Phineas  got  hold 
of  a  stiff  bit  of  reading  for  himself,  and  tried  to  utilise  his  time.  He 
took  Alison  in  hand  and  worked  his  way  gallantly  through  a  couple  of 
volumes.  But  even  he,  more  than  once  or  twice,  found  himself  on  the 
very  verge  of  slumber.  Then  he  would  wake  up  and  try  to  think 
about  things.  Why  was  he,  Phineas  Finn,  an  Lishman  from  Killaloc, 
living  in  that  great  house  of  Loughlinter  as  though  he  were  one  of 
the  family,  striving  to  kill  the  hours,  and  feeling  that  he  was  in  some 
way  subject  to  the  dominion  of  his  host  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
him  to  get  up  and  go  away  ?  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  did  not  like 
Mr.  Kennedy,  though  he  believed  him  to  be  a  good  man.  And  of  what 
service  to  him  was  it  to  like  Lady  Laura,  now  that  Lady  Laura  was  a 
possession  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  Then  he  would  tell  him- 
self that  he  owed  his  position  in  the  world  entirely  to  Lady  Laura, 
and  that  he  was  ungrateful  to  feel  himself  over  dull  in  her  society. 
And,  moreover,  there  was  something  to  be  done  in  the  world  beyond 
making  love  and  being  merry.  Mr.  Kennedy  could  occupy  himself 
with  a  blue  book  for  hours  together  without  wincing.  So  Phineas 
went  to  work  again  with  his  Alison,  and  read  away  till  he  nodded. 

In  those  days  he  often  wandered  up  and  down  the  Linter  and  across 
the  moor  to  the  Linn,  and  so  down  to  the  lake.  He  would  take  a 
book  with  him,  and  would  seat  himself  down  on  spots  which  he  loved, 
and  would  pretend  to  read ; — ^but  I  do  not  think  that  he  got  much 
advantage  from  his  book.  He  was  thinking  of  his  life,  and  trying  to 
calculate  whether  the  wonderful  success  which  he  had  achieved  would 
ever  be  of  permanent  value  to  him.  Would  he  be  nearer  to  earning 
his  bread  when  he  should  be  member  for  Loughton  than  he  had  been 
when  he  was  member  for  Loughshane  ?  Or  was  there  before  him 
any  slightest  probability  that  he  would  ever  earn  his  bread  ?  And 
then  he  thought  of  Violet  Effingham,  and  was  angry  with  himself  for 
remembering  at  that  moment  that  Violet  Effingham  was  the  mistress 
of  a  large  fortune. 

Once  before  when  he  was  sitting  beside  the  Linter  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  declare  his  passion  to  Lady  Laura ; — and  he  had  done  so 
on  the  very  spot.  Now,  within  a  twelvemonth  of  that  time,  he  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  same  spot  to  declare  his  passion  to  Miss  Effing- 
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ham,  and  be  thought  his  best  mode  of  canying  his  suit  woidd  be  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Lady  Laura.  Lady  Laura,  no  doubt,  bad 
been  very  anxious  that  her  brother  should  marry  Violet ;  but  Lord 
Chiltem,  as  Phineas  knew,  had  asked  for  Violet's  hand  twice  in  vain ; 
and,  moreover,  Chiltem  himself  had  declared  to  Phineas  that  he 
would  never  ask  for  it  again.  Lady  Laura,  who  was  always  reason- 
able, would  surely  perceive  that  there  was  no  hope  of  eraccess  for 
her  brother.  That  Chiltem  would  quarrel  with  him, — ^would  quarrel 
with  him  to  the  knife, — ^he  did  not  doubt ;  but  he  felt  that  no  fear  of  such 
a  quarrel  as  that  should  deter  him.  He  loved  Violet  Effingham,  and  he 
must  indeed  be  pusillanimous  if,  loving  her  as  he  did,  he  was  deteired 
from  expressing  his  love  from  any  fear  of  a  suitor  whom  fdie  did  not 
favour.  He  would  not  willingly  be  untrue  to  his  friendship  for  Lady 
Laura's  brother.  Had  there  been  a  chance  for  Lord  Chiltem  he 
would  have  abstained  from  putting  himself  forwaord.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  his  abstaining,  when  by  doing  so  he  oould  in  no  wise 
benefit  his  friend, — ^when  the  result  of  his  doing  so  would  be  that  some 
interloper  would  come  in  and  carry  off  the  prize  ?  He  would  ex- 
plain all  this  to  Lady  Laura,  and,  if  the  prize  would  be  kind  to  him, 
he  would  disregard  the  anger  of  Lord  Chiltem,  even  though  it  might 
be  anger  to  the  knife. 

As  he  was  thinking  of  all  this  Lady  Laura  stood  before  him  wh^re 
he  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  falls.  At  this  moment  he  remembered 
well  all  the  circumstances  of  the  scene  when  he  had  been  there  with 
her  at  his  last  visit  to  Loughlinter.  How  things  had  changed  since 
then  1  Then  he  had  loved  Lady  Laura  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  had 
now  already  brought  himself  to  regard  her  as  a  discreet  matron  whom 
to  love  would  be  almost  as  unreasonable  as  though  he  were  to  entertain 
a  passion  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  reader  will  understand  how 
thorough  had  been  the  cure  effected  by  Lady  Laura's  marriage  and 
the  interval  of  a  few  months,  when  the  swain  was  already  prepared 
to  make  this  lady  the  depositary  of  his  con£dence  in  azto^er  matter 
of  love.  "  You  are  often  here,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Lady  Laura,  looking 
down  upon  him  as  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"  Well ; — ^yes ;  not  very  often ;  I  come  here  sometimes  because  the 
view  down  upon  the  lake  is  so  fine." 

^'  It  is  the  prettiest  spot  about  the  place.  I  hardly  ever  get  here 
now.  Lideed  this  is  only  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  up  since 
we  have  been  at  home,  and  then  I  came  to  bring  papa  here.^'  There 
was  a  little  wooden  seat  near  to  the  rock  upon  which  Phineas  had  been 
lying,  and  upon  this  Lady  Laura  sat  down.  Phineas,  with  his  eyes 
turned  upon  the  lake,  was  considering  how  he  might  introduce  the 
subject  of  his  love  for  Violet  Effingham;  but  he  did  not  £nd  the 
matter  very  easy.  He  had  just  resolved  to  begin  by  saying  that 
Violet  would  certainly  never  accept  Lord  Chiltem,  when  Lady  Laura 
spoko  a  word  or  two  which  stopped  him  altogether.     <*  How  well  I 
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remember,"  she  said,  ''  the  day  when  you  and  I  were  here  last 
antnmn ! " 

''  So  do  L  Yon  told  me  then  that  you  were  gomg  to  marry  Mr. 
Eexmedy.     How  much  has  happened  since  then !" 

'*  Much  indeed !  Enough  for  a  whole  life-time.  And  yet  how  slow 
the  time  has  gone  1 " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  slow  with  me/'  said  Phineas. 

<*Ko;  you  have  been  active.  You  have  had  your  hands  full  of 
work.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  a  great  cnrse  to  have  been 
bom  a  woman." 

''  And  yet  I  have  heard  you  say  that  a  woman  may  do  as  much  as 
a  man." 

"That  was  before  I  had  learned  my  lesson  properly.  I  know 
better  than  that  now.  Oh  dear !  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  for  the 
best  aa  it  is,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  go 
out  and  milk  the  cows." 

«  And  may  you  not  milk  the  cows  if  you  wish  it,  Lady  Laura  ?" 

'*  By  no  means  ; — ^not  only  not  milk  them,  but  hardly  look  at  them* 
At  any  rate,  I  must  not  talk  about  them."  Phineas  of  course  under- 
stood that  she  was  complaining  of  her  husband  and  hardly  knew  how 
to  reply  to  her.  He  had  been  sharp  enough  to  perceive  already  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  an  autocrat  in  his  own  house,  and  he  knew  Lady 
Laura  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  such  masterdom  would  be  very 
irksome  to  her.  But  he  had  not  imagined  that  she  would  complain 
to  him.  "  It  was  so  different  at  Saulsby,"  Lady  Laura  continued* 
"  Everything  there  seemed  to  be  my  own." 

"  And  everything  here  is  your  own." 

"  Yes, — ^according  to  the  prayer-book.  And  everything  in  truth  i* 
my  own, — as  all  the  dainties  at  the  banquet  belonged  to  Sancho  the 
Governor," 

"  You  mean,"  said  he, — and  then  he  hesitated ;  "  you  mean  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  stands  over  you,  guarding  you  for  your  own  welfare,  as 
the  doctor  stood  over  Sancho  and  guarded  him  ?" 

There  was  a  pause  before  she  answered, — a  long  pause,  during  which 
he  was  looking  away  over  the  lake,  and  thinking  how  he  might  introduce 
the  subject  of  his  love.  But  long  as  was  the  pause,  he  had  not  begun 
when  Lady  Laura  was  again  speaking*  "  The  truth  is,  my  &iend,"^ 
she  said,  "  that  I  have  made  a  mistake/' 

"A  mistake?" 

"  Yes,  Phineas,  a  mistake.  I  have  blundered  as  fools  blunder^ 
thinking  that  I  was  clever  enough  to  pick  my  footsteps  aright  without 
asking  counsel  £rom  any  one.  I  have  blundered  and  stumbled  and 
fallen,  and  now  I  am  so  bruised  that  I  am  not  able  to  stand  upon  my 
feet."  The  word  that  struck  him  most  in  aU  this  was  his  own 
Christian  name.  She  had  never  called  him  Phineas  before.  He  was 
aware  that  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  had  fallen  into  a  way  of  mis* 
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calling  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  one  observes  to  be  done  now 
and  again  in  reference  to  some  special  young  man.  Most  of  the  men 
whom  he  called  his  friends  called  him  Phineas.  Even  the  Earl  had 
done  so  more  than  once  on  occasions  in  which  the  greatness  of  his 
position  had  dropped  for  a  moment  out  of  his  mind.  Mrs.  Low  had 
called  him  Phineas  when  she  regarded  him  as  her  hnsband's  most 
cherished  pupil ;  and  Mrs.  Bunce  had  called  him  Mr.  Phineas.  He 
had  always  been  Phineas  to  everybody  at  Eillaloe.  But  still  he  was 
quite  sure  that  Lady  Laura  had  never  so  called  him  before.  Nor 
would  she  have  done  so  now  in  her  husband's  presence.  He  was 
sure  of  that  also. 

**  You  mean  that  you  are  unhappy?"  ho  said,  still  looking  away 
from  her  towards  the  lake. 

''  Yes,  I  do  mean  that.  Though  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  como 
and  tell  you  so, — except  that  I  am  still  blundering  and  stumbling,  and 
have  fallen  into  a  way  of  hurting  myself  at  every  step." 

''You  can  tell  no  one  who  is  more  anxious  for  your  happiness,'* 
said  Phineas. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  speech,  but  what  would  you  do  for  my 
happiness  ?  Indeed,  what  is  it  possible  that  you  should  do  ?  I  mean 
it  as  no  rebuke  when  I  say  that  my  happiness  or  unhappiness  Ls 
a  matter  as  to  which  you  will  soon  become  perfectly  indifferent." 

"  Why  should  you  say  so,  Lady  Laura  ?" 

**  Because  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  You  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
might  have  been  friends.  Not  that  you  will  be,  because  you  are 
unlike  each  other  in  all  your  ways.     But  it  might  have  been  so." 

'*  And  are  not  you  and  I  to  be  friends  ?'*  he  asked. 

*^  No.  In  a  very  few  months  you  will  not  think  of  telling  me  what 
are  your  desires  or  what  your  sorrows  ; — and  as  for  me,  it  will  be 
out  of  the  question  that  I  should  tell  mine  to  you.  How  can  you  be 
my  Mend  ?  " 

**  If  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  my  friendship.  Lady  Laura,  you 
would  not  speak  to  me  as  you  are  speaking  now."  Still  he  did  not 
look  at  her,  but  lay  with  his  face  supported  on  his  hands,  and  his 
eyes  turned  away  upon  the  lake.  But  she,  where  she  was  sitting, 
could  see  him,  and  was  aided  by  her  sight  in  making  comparisons  in 
her  mind  between  the  two  men  who  had  been  her  lovers, — ^between 
him  whom  she  had  taken  and  him  whom  she  had  left.  There  was 
something  in  the  hard,  dry,  unsympathising,  unchanging  virtues  of 
her  husband  which  almost  revolted  her.  He  had  not  a  fault,  but  she 
had  tried  him  at  every  point  and  had  been  able  to  strike  no  spark  of 
fire  from  him.  Even  by  disobeying  she  could  produce  no  heat, — only 
an  access  of  firmness.  How  would  it  have  been  with  her  had  she 
thrown  all  ideas  of  fortune  to  the  VTinds,  and  linked  her  lot  to  that  of 
the  young  Phcebus  who  was  lying  at  her  feet  ?  If  she  had  ever  loved 
any  one  she  had  loved  him.     And  she  had  not  thrown  away  her  love 
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for  money.  So  she  swore  to  herself  over  and  over  again,  trying  to 
console  herself  in  her  cold  onhappiness.  She  had  married  a  rich 
man  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  world ; — 
and  now  that  she  was  this  rich  man's  wife  she  found  that  she  could 
do  nothing.  The  rich  man  thought  it  to  be  quite  enough  for  her  to 
sit  at  home  and  look  after  his  welfare.  In  the  meantime  young 
Phoebus, — ^her  Phoebus  as  he  had  been  once, — ^was  thinking  altogether 
of  some  one  else. 

"Phineas,"  she  said,  slowly,  **I  have  in  you  such  perfect  con- 
fidence that  I  will  tell  you  the  truth ; — as  one  man  may  tell  it  to 
another.     I  wish  you  would  go  from  hero." 

"What,  at  once?'* 

"Not  to-day,  or  to-morrow.  Stay  hero  now  till  the  election  ;  but 
do  not  return.  He  will  ask  you  to  come,  and  press  you  hard,  and 
^\ill  be  hurt ; — ^for,  strange  to  say,  with  all  his  coldness,  he  really  likes 
}'0u.  He  has  a  pleasure  in  seeing  you  here.  But  he  must  not  have 
that  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  trouble  to  me.'' 

"And  why  is  it  a  trouble  to  you  ?  "  he  asked.  Men  arc  such  fools ; 
— ^so  awkward,  so  unready,  with  their  wits  ever  behind  the  occasion 
by  a  dozen  seconds  or  so  1  As  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered,  ho 
knew  that  they  should  not  have  been  spoken. 

"Because  I  am  a  fool,"  she  said.  "Why  else?  Is  not  that 
enough  for  you  ?  " 

"  Laura — ,"  he  said. 

"  No, — ^no ;  I  will  have  none  of  that.  I  am  a  fool,  but  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  8uppT)se  that  any  cure  is  to  be  found  there." 

"  Only  say  what  I  can  do  for  you,  though  it  be  with  my  entire  life, 
and  I  will  do  it." 

"  You  can  do  nothing, — except  to  keep  away  from  me." 

"  Are  you  earnest  in  telling  me  that  ?  "  Now  at  last  he  had  turned 
himself  round  and  was  looking  at  her,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  the 
hat  of  a  man  appearing  up  the  path,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
face.  It  was  the  hat  and  face  of  the  laixd  of  Loughlinter.  "  Here  is 
Mr.  Kennedy,"  said  Phineas,  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  devoid  of  dismay 
and  trouble. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Lady  Laura.  But  there  was  no  dismay  or 
trouble  in  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

In  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  he  approached  closer,  there 
was  not  much  to  be  read,— only,  perhaps,  some  slight  addition  of 
gloom,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  that  £rigid  propriety  of  moral  demeanour 
for  which  he  had  always  been  conspicuous,  which  had  grown  upon 
him  at  his  marriage,  and  which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  double 
action  of  being  made  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  being  garrotted.  "  I  am 
glad  that  your  headache  is  better,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  risen 
from  her  seat  to  meet  him.  Phineas  also  had  risen,  and  was  now 
looking  somewhat  sheepish  where  he  stood. 
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^^1  came  out  because  it  was  worse,"  she  said.  '^  It  irritated  me  so 
that  I  could  not  stand  the  house  any  longer." 

"  I  will  send  to  Callender  for  Dr.  Macnuthrie." 

"  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Robert.  I  do  not  want  Br.  lUlJac- 
nuthrie  at  all." 

**  Where  there  is  illness,  medical  advice  is  always  expedient." 

•*  I  am  not  ill.     A  headache  is  not  illness." 

•*  I  had  thought  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  very  drily. 

*•  At  any  rate,  I  would  rather  not  have  Doctor  Macnuthrie." 

''  I  am  sure  it  cannot  do  you  any  good  to  climb  up  here  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun.     Had  you  been  here  long,  Finn  ?" 

''  All  the  morning ; — ^here,  or  hereabouts.  I  clambered  up  from 
the  lake  and  had  a  book  in  my  pocket." 

"  And  you  happened  to  come  across  him  by  accident  ? "  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy asked.  There  was  something  so  simple  in  the  question  that  its 
very  simplicity  proved  that  there  was  no  suspicion. 

**  Yes  ; — ^by  chance,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  But  every  one  at  Lough- 
linter  always  comes  up  here.  If  any  one  ever  were  missing  whom  I 
wanted  to  find,  this  is  where  I  should  look." 

"I  am  going  on  towards  Linter  forest  to  meet  Blane,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Blane  was  the  gamekeeper.  ''If  you  don't  mind  the 
trouble,  Finn,  I  wish  you*d  take  Lady  Laura  down  to  the  house.  Do 
not  let  her  stay  out  in  the  boat.  I  will  take  care  that  somebody  goes 
over  to  Callender  for  Dr.  Macnuthrie."  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  went  on, 
and  Phineas  was  left  with  the  charge  of  taking  Lady  Laura  back  to 
the  house.  When  Mr.  Kennedy's  hat  had  first  appeared  coming  up 
the  walk,  Phineas  had  been  ready  to  proclaim  himself  prepared  for 
any  devotion  in  the  service  of  Lady  Laura.  Indeed,  he  had  begun  to 
reply  with  criminal  tenderness  to  the  indiscreet  avowal  which  Lady 
Laura  had  made  to  him.  But  he  felt  now,  after  what  had  just  oecuired 
in  the  husband's  presence,  that  any  show  of  tenderness,— of  criminal 
tenderness, — ^was  impossible.  The  absence  of  all  suspicion  on  tiie 
part  of  Mr.  Kennedy  had  made  Phineas  feel  that  he  was  bound  by  all 
social  laws  to  refrain  from  such  tenderness.  Lady  Laura  began  to 
descend  the  path  before  Idm  without  a  word ; — and  went  on,  and  on, 
as  though  she  would  have  reached  the  house  without  speaking,  had 
he  not  addressed  her.     ''  Does  your  head  still  pain  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  it  does." 

''  I  suppose  he  is  right  in  saying  that  you  should  not  be  out  in  the 
heat." 

''  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  think  about  that.  He 
sends  me  in,  and  so  of  course  I  must  go.  And  he  tells  you  to  take 
me,  and  so  of  coxn^e  you  must  take  me." 

"  Would  you  wish  that  I  should  let  you  go  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  would.  Only  he  will  be  sure  to  find  it  out ;  and  you  must 
not  tell  him  that  you  left  me  at  my  request." 
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*<  Do  you  think  that  I  am  afiraid  of  him  ?*'  said  Phineas. 

**  Yes ; — ^I  think  yoa  are.  I  ioiow  that  I  am,  and  that  papa  is ; 
and  that  his  mother  hardly  dares  to  call  her  soul  her  own*  I  do  not 
know  why  you  should  escape.'* 

<<  Mr.  Kennedy  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  He  is  something  to  me,  and  so  I  suppose  I  had  hotter  go  on. 
^d  now  I  shaO  have  thai  horrid  man  from  the  Httle  town  pawing  me 
and  covering  everything  with  snuff,  and  hidding  me  take  Scotch  physic, 
— which  seems  to  increase  in  quantity  and  nastiness  as  doses  in  England 
decrease.    And  he  wiU  stand  over  me  to  see  that  I  take  it." 

"  What ;— the  doctor  from  Callender  ?" 

''  No ; — ^but  Mr.  Kennedy  will.  If  he  advised  me  to  have  a  hole  in 
my  glove  mended,  he  would  ask  me  before  he  went  to  bed  whether  it 
was  done.  He  never  forgot  anything  in  his  life,  and  was  never  mmnnd- 
fnl  of  anything.  That  I  think  will  do,  Mr.  Finn.  You  have  brought 
me  out  from  the  trees,  and  that  may  be  taken  as  bringing  me  home. 
We  shall  hfurdly  get  scolded  if  we  part  here.  Bemember  what  I  tdid 
you  up  above.  And  remember  abo  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
nothing  else  for  me.  Good  bye."  So  he  turned  away  towards  the  lake, 
and  let  Lady  Laura  go  across  the  wide  lawn  to  the  house  by  herself. 

He  had  failed  altogether  in  his  intention  of  telling  his  friend  of  his 
love  for  Yiolel,  and  had  come  to  perceive  that  he  could  not  for  the 
present  carry  out  that  intention.  After  what  had  passed  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Lady  Laura  with  a  passionate  tale  of  his 
longing  for  Yiolet  Effingham.  If  he  were  even  to  speak  to  her  of 
love  at  aU,  it  must  be  quite  of  another  love  than  that.  But  he  never 
would  speak  to  her  of  love  ;  nor, — as  he  felt  quite  sure, — ^would  she 
allow  him  to  do  so.  Bat  ^at  astounded  him  most  as  he  thought  of 
the  interview  which  had  just  passed,  was  the  fiict  that  the  Lady 
Laura  idiom  he  had  known, — ^whom  he  had  thought  he  had  known, — 
should  have  become  so  subr^t  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  man 
whom  he  had  despised  as  being  weak,  irresolute,  VB/St,  without  a 
purpose  \  For  the  day  or  two  ^hat  he  remained  at  Loughlinter,  he 
watched  the  family  closely,  and  became  aware  that  Lady  Laura  had 
been  right  when  she  declared  that  her  father  was  afraid  gI  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

*'  I  shall  follow  you  almost  immediately,"  said  the  Earl  c(mfiden- 
tially  to  Phineas,  when  the  candidate  for  tiie  borough  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Loughlinter.  <'I  don't  like  to  be  there  just  when  the 
election  is  going  on,  but  1*11  be  at  Saulsby  to  receive  you  the  day 
afterwards." 

Phineas  took  his  leave  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  a  warm  expression 
of  friendship  on  the  part  of  his  host,  and  from  I^dy  Laura  with  a 
mere  touch  of  the  hand.  He  tried  to  say  a  word ;  but  she  was  sullen, 
-or,  if  not,  she  put  on  some  mood  like  to  sulleimess,  and  said  never  a 
word  to  him. 
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On  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Phineas  Finn  for  Loughton  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy  still  had  a  headache.     She  had  complained  of  a  head- 
ache ever  since  she  had  heen  at  Loughlinter,  and  Dr.  Macnuthrie  had 
been  over  more  than  once.     ''  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  aUs  you/'  sidd 
her  husband  standing  over  her  in  her  own  sitting-room  up-stairs.     It 
was  a  pretty  room,  looking  away  to  the  mountains,  with  just  a  glimpse 
of  the  lake  to  be  caught  from  the  window,  and  it  had  been  prepared 
for  her  with  aU  the  skill  and  taste  of  an  accomplished  upholsterer. 
She  had  selected  the  room  for  herself  soon  after  her  engagement,  and 
had  thanked  her  future  husband  with  her  sweetest  smile  for  giving  her 
the  choice.      She  had  thanked  him  and  told  him  that  she  always 
meant  to  be  happy, — ^so  happy  in  that  room  !     He  was  a  man  not 
much  given  to  romance,  but  he  thought  of  this  promise  as  he  stood 
over  her  and  asked  after  her  health.     As  far  as  he  could  see  she  had 
never  been  even  comfortable  since  she  had  been  at  Loughlinter.     A 
shadow  of  the  truth  came  across  his  mind.     Perhaps  his  wife  was 
bored.     If  so,  what  was  to  be  the  future  of  his  life  and  of  hers  ?    He 
went  up  to  London^  every  year,  and  to  Parliament,  as  a  duty ;  and 
then,  during  some  period  of  the  recess,  would  have  his  house  full 
of   guests, — as    another  duty.      But  his  happiness  was  to  consist 
in  such  hours  as  these  which  seemed  to  inflict  upon  his  wife  the 
penalty  of  a  continual  headache.      A  shadow  of  the  truth  came  upon 
him.     What  if  his  wife  did  not  like  living  quietly  at  home  as  the 
mistress  of  her  husband's  house  ?     What  if  a  headache  was  always  to 
be  the  result  of  a  simple  performance  of  domestic  duties  ? 

More  than  a  shadow  of  the  truth  had  come  upon  Lady  Laura  her- 
self. The  dark  cloud  created  by  the  entire  truth  was  upon  her, 
making  everything  black  and  wretched  around  her.  She  had  asked 
herself  a  question  or  two,  and  had  discovered  that  she  had  no  love  for 
her  husband,  that  the  kind  of  life  which  he  intended  to  exact  from 
h^r  was  insupportable  to  her,  and  that  she  had  blundered  and  fallen 
in  her  entrance  upon  life.  She  perceived  that  her  father  had  already 
become  weary  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  that,  lonely  and  sad  as  he  would 
be  at  Saulsby  by  himself,  it  was  his  intention  to  repudiate  the  idea  of 
making  a  home  at  Loughlinter.     Yes ; — ^she  would  be  deserted  by 

every  one,  except  of  course  by  her  husband ;  and*  then Then 

iihe  would  throw  herself  on  some  early  morning  into  the  lake,  for 
life  would  be  insupportable. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  ails  you,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 
^'  Nothing  serious.     One  can't  always  help  having  a  headache,  you 
know." 

**  I  don't  think  you  take  enough  exorcise,  Laura.  I  would  propose 
that  you  should  walk  four  miles,  every  day  after  breakfast.  I  will 
always  be  ready  to  accompany  you.  I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  Mac- 
nuthrie  " 

"  I  hate  Dr.  Macnuthrie." 
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"  Why  should  you  hate  Dr.  Macnuihrie,  Laura  ?  " 

*'  How  can  I  tell  why  ?  I  do.  That  is  quite  reason  enough  why 
you  should  not  send  for  him  to  me.*' 

'<  You  are  unreasonable,  Laura.  One  chooses  a  doctor  on  account 
of  his  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  that  of  Dr.  Macnuthrie  stands 
high." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  doctor." 

"  But  if  you  are  ill,  my  dear " 

"I  am  not  ill." 

'<  But  you  said  you  had  a  headache.  You  have  said  so  for  the  last 
ton  days." 

'<  Having  a  headache  is  not  being  ill.  I  only  wish  you  would  not 
talk  of  it,  and  then  perhaps  I  should  get  rid  of  it." 

'<  I  cannot  believe  that.  Headache  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  comes 
from  the  stomach."  Though  he  said  this, — saying  it  because  it  was 
the  common-place  common-sense  sort  of  thing  to  say,  still  at  the  very 
moment  there  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  before  his  eyes.  What 
if  this  headache  meant  simple  dislike  to  him,  and  to  his  modes  of  life? 

''  It  is  nothing  of  that  sort,"  said  Lady  Laura,  impatient  at  having 
her  ailment  inquired  into  with  so  much  accm'acy. 

«*  Then  what  is  it  ?  You  cannot  think  that  I  can  be  happy  to  hear 
you  complaining  of  headache  every  day, — making  it  an  excuse  for 
absolute  idleness." 

"  What  is  that  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  she  said,  jumping  up  from 
her  seat.  ''  Set  me  a  task,  and  if  I  don't  go  mad  over  it,  I'll  get 
through  it.  There  are  the  account  books.  Give  them  to  me.  I 
don't  suppose  I  can  see  the  figures,  but  I'll  try  to  see  them." 

"  Laura,  this  is  unkind  of  jou, — and  ungrateful." 

"  Of  course ; — ^it  is  everything  that  is  bad.  What  a  pity  that  you 
did  not  find  it  out  last  year  !  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
Then  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  put  both  her  hands 
up  to  her  temples. 

"I  will  send  for  Dr.  Macnuthrie  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy 
walking  towards  the  door  very  slowly,  and  speaking  as  slowly  as  he 
walked. 

**  No ; — do  no  such  thing,"  she  said,  springing  to  her  feet  ^ain  and 
intercepting  him  before  he  reached  the  door.  "  K  he  comes,  I  will 
not  see  him.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  not  speak  to  him  if  he 
comes.  You  do  not  understand,"  she  said  ;  <'  you  do  not  understand 
at  aU." 

"What  is  it  that  I  ought  to  understand?"  he  asked. 

<'  That  a  woman  does  not  like  to  be  bothered." 

He  made  no  reply  at  once,  but  stood  there  twisting  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  collecting  his  thoughts.  "  Yes,"  said  he  at  last ;  "I 
am  beginning  to  find  iiiat  out ; — and  to  find  out  also  what  it  is  that 
bothers  a  woman,  as  you  call  it.     I  can  see  now  what  it  is  that  makes 
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yonr  head  ache.  It  is  not  the  stomach.  Ton  are  quite  right  there. 
It  is  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  decent  life  to  which  would  he  attached 
the  performance  of  certain  homely  duties.  Dr.  Macnathrie  is  a 
learned  man,  hut  I  douht  whether  he  can  do  anything  for  such  a 
malady." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Robert ;  he  can  do  nothing." 

'*  It  is  a  malady  you  must  cure  for  yourself,  Laura ; — ^and  which 
is  to  he  cured  by  'perseverance.  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to 
try •• 

''  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  try  at  all,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Laura,  that  you  will  make  no  effort  to  do 
your  duty  as  my  wife  ?" 

<'  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  I  will  not  try  to  cure  a  headache  by  doing 
sums.  That  is  all  that  I  mean  to  say  at  this  moment.  If  you  will 
leave  me  for  awhile,  so  that  I  may  lie  down,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  come  to  dinner."  He  still  hesitated,  standing  with  the  door  in  his 
hand.  **  But  if  you  go  on  scolding  me,"  she  continued,  <'  what  I 
shall  do  is  to  go  to  bed  directly  you  go  away."  He  hesitated  for  a 
m<Hnent  longer,  and  then  left  the  room  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  yyXTTT, 

3IB.     SUDS'S     GBIEVANCE. 

OxTE  hero  was  elected  member  for  Loughton  without  any  trouble  io 
him  or,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  to  any  one  else.  He  made  one  speech 
from  a  small  raised  booth  that  was  called  a  platfomi,  and  that  was  all 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  Mr.  Grating  made  a  speech  in  pro- 
posing him,  and  Mr.  Smallribs  another  in  seconding  him ;  and  these 
were  all  the  speeches  that  were  required.  The  thing  seemed  to  be  so 
very  easy  that  he  was  afterwards  almost  offended  when  he  was  told 
that  the  bill  for  so  insignificant  a  piece  of  work  came  to  £247  18s.  9d. 
He  had  seen  no  occasion  for  spending  even  the  odd  forty-seven  pounds. 
But  then  ho  was  member  for  Loughton  ;  and  as  he  passed  the  evening 
alone  at  the  inn,  having  duied  in  company  with  Messrs.  Qratang, 
Smallribs,  and  sundry  other  influential  electors,  he  began  to  reflect 
that,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  very  great  a  thing  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  It  almost  seemed  that  that  which  had  come  to  him  so 
easily  could  not  be  of  much  value. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  castle,  and  was  there  when 
the  Earl  arrived.  They  two  were  alone  together,  and  the  Earl  was 
very  kind  to  him.  ''  So  you  had  no  opponent  after  all,"  said  the 
great  man  of  Loughton,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Not  the  ghost  of  another  candidate." 

**  I  did  not  think  there  would  be.  They  have  tried  it  once  or  twice 
and  have  always  failed.     There  are  only  one  or  two  in  the  place  who 
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like  to  go  one  way  just  because  their  neighbours  go  the  other.  But, 
in  tmth,  there  is  no  conservative  feeling  in  the  place  ! " 

Phineas,  although  he  was  at  the  present  moment  the  member  for 
Loughton  himself,  could  not  but  enjoy  the  joke  of  this.  Gould  there 
be  any  liberal  feeling  in  such  a  place,  or,  indeed,  any  political  feeling 
whatsoever?  Would  not  Messrs.  Grating  and  Smallribs  have  done 
just  the  same  had  it  happened  that  Lord  Brentford  had  been  a  Tory 
peer  ?  "  They  all  seemed  to  be  very  obliging,"  said  Phineas,  in 
answer  to  the  Earl. 

"  Yes,  they  are.  There  isn't  a  house  in  the  town,  you  know,  let  for 
longer  than  seven  years,  and  most  of  them  merely  from  year  to  year. 
And,  do  you  know,  I  haven*t  a  farmer  on  the  property  with  a  lease, — 
not  one ;  and  they  don't  want  leases.  They  know  they're  safe.  But 
I  do  like  the  people  round  me  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
myself  about  politics." 

On  the  second  day  after  dinner, — ^the  last  evening  of  Finn's  visit  to 
Saulsby, — the  Earl  fell  suddenly  into  confidential  conversation  about 
his  daughter  and  his  son,  and  about  Violet  Effingham.  So  sudden, 
indeed,  and  so  confidential  was  the  conversation,  that  Phineas  was 
almost  silenced  for  awhile.  A  word  or  two  had  been  said  about 
Loughlinter,  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  of  the  vastness  of  the 
property.  <<  I  am  almost  afraid,"  said  Lord  Brentford,  ''  that  Laura 
is  not  happy  there." 

**  I  hope  she  is,"  said  Phineas. 

"He  is  so  hard  and  dry,  and  what  I  call  exacting.  That  is  just 
the  word  for  it.  Now  Laura  has  never  been  used  to  that.  With  me 
she  always  had  her  own  way  in  everything,  and  I  always  found  her 
fit  to  have  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  her  husband  should  treat  her 
differently." 

**  Perlmps  it  is  the  temper  of  the  man." 

'*  Temper,  yes ;  but  what  a  bad  prospect  is  that  for  her !  And  she, 
too,  has  a  temper,  and  so  he  will  find  if  he  tries  her  too  far.  I  cannot 
stand  Loughlinter.  I  told  Laura  so  fairly.  It  is  one  of  those  houses 
in  which  a  man  cannot  call  his  hours  his  own.  I  told  Laura  that  I 
could  not  undertake  to  remain  there  for  above  a  day  or  two." 

"  It  is  very  sad,"  said  Phineas. 

"Yes,  indeed;  it  is  sad  for  her,  poor  girl;  and  very  sad  for  me 
too.  I  have  no  one  else  but  Laura, — ^literally  no  one ;  and  now  I  am 
divided  from  her  t  It  seems  that  she  has  been  taken  as  much  away 
from  me  as  though  her  husband  lived  in  China.  I  have  lost  them  both 
now!" 

"  I  hope  not,  my  lord." 

"  I  say  I  have.  As  to  Chiliem,  I  can  perceive  that  he  becomes 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  me  every  day.  He  thinks  of  me  only  as 
a  man  in  his  way  who  must  die  some  day  and  may  die  soon." 

"You  wrong  him.  Lord  Brentford." 
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"  I  do  not  wrong  him  at  all.  "Why  has  he  answered  every  offer  I 
have  made  him  with  so  much  insolence  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  pnt  myself  into  further  communion  with  him  ?" 

**  He  thinks  that  you  have  wronged  him." 

"  Yes  ; — ^because  I  have  been  unable  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his  mode 
of  living.  I  was  to  go  on  paying  his  debts,  and  taking  no  other 
notice  whatsoever  of  his  conduct  I " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  debt  now." 

**  Because  his  sister  the  other  day  spent  every  shilling  of  her  fortune 
in  paying  them.  She  gave  him  £40,000 1  Do  you  tiiink  she  would 
have  married  Kennedy  but  for  that  ?  I  don*t.  I  could  not  prevent 
her.  I  had  said  that  I  would  not  cripple  my  remaining  years  of  life 
by  raising  the  money,  and  I  could  not  go  back  £rom  my  word." 

**  You  and  Chiltem  might  raise  the  money  between  you." 

^*  It  would  do  no  good  now.  She  has  married  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
the  money  is  nothing  to  her  or  to  him.  Chiltem  might  have  put 
things  right  by  marrying  Miss  Effingham  if  he  pleased." 

<*  I  think  he  did  his  best  there." 

^'  No: — ^he  did  his  worst.  He  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  as  a  man 
asks  for  a  railway-ticket  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  he  hnys  with  a 
price ;  and  because  she  would  not  jump  into  his  mouth  he  gave  it  up. 
I  don't  believe  he  even  really  wanted  to  marry  her.  I  suppose  he 
has  some  disreputable  connection  to  prevent  it." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  marry  her  to-morrow  if  he  could. 
My  belief  is  that  Miss  Effingham  is  sincere  in  refusing  him." 

"  I  don't  doubt  her  sincerity." 

"  And  that  she  will  never  change." 

"  Ah,  well ;  I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  I  daresay  I  know  them 
both  better  than  you  do.  But  everything  goes  against  me.  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  it,  and  therefore  of  course  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
What  is  he  going  to  do  this  autumn  ?" 

"  He  is  yachting  now." 

"  And  who  are  with  him?" 

"  I  think  the  boat  belongs  to  Captain  Colepepper." 

'*  The  greatest  blackguard  in  aU  England !  A  man  who  shoots 
pigeons  and  rides  steeple-chases !  And  the  worst  of  Chiltem  is  this, 
that  even  if  he  didn't  like  the  man,  and  if  he  were  tired  of  this  sort  of 
life,  he  would  go  on  just  the  same  because  he  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  not 
to  give  way."  This  was  so  trae  that  Phineas  did  not  dare  to  contradict 
the  statement,  and  therefore  said  nothing.  **  I  had  some  faint  hope," 
continued  the  Earl,  '^  while  Laura  could  always  watch  him ;  because, 
in  his  way,  he  was  fond  of  his  sister.  But  that  is  all  over  now.  She 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  watch  herself  I " 

Phineas  had  felt  that  the  Earl  had  put  him  down  rather  sharply 
when  he  had  said  that  Violet  would  never  accept  Lord  Chiltem,  and 
he  was  therefore  net  a  little  surprised  when  Lord  Brentford  spoke 
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again  of  Miss  Effingham  the  following  morning,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  her.  *^  They  are  to  be  at 
Loughlinter  on  the  tenth,*'  he  said,  ''  and  she  purposes  to  come  here 
for  a  couple  of  nights  on  her  way/' 

"  Lady  Baldock  and  aU  ?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  Lady  Baldock  and  all.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  Lady 
Baldock,  bat  I  will  pnt  np  with  her  for  a  couple  of  days  for  the  sake 
of  having  Violet.  She  is  more  like  a  child  of  my  own  now  than  any- 
body else.  I  shall  not  see  her  all  the  antumn  afterwards.  I  cannot 
stand  Loughlinter." 

"  It  will  be  better  when  the  house  is  full.'* 

•"  You  will  be  there,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Well,  no ;  I  think  not,"  said  Phineas. 

"  You  have  had  enough  of  it,  have  you  ?"  Phineas  made  no  reply 
to  this,  but  smiled  slightly.  "  By  Jove,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said 
the  Earl.  Phineas,  who  would  have  given  all  he  had  in  the  world  to 
be  staying  in  the  same  country  house  with  Violet  Effingham,  could  not 
explain  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself. 
"  I  suppose  you  were  asked  ?  "  said  the  Earl. 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  was  asked.     Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  they  are." 

''  Kennedy  told  me  that  you  were  coming  as  a  matter  of  course." 

**  I  explained  to  him  aftier  that,"  said  Phineas,  '*  that  I  should  not 
return.  I  shall  go  over  to  Lreland.  I  have  a  deal  of  hard  reading  to 
do,  and  I  can  get  through  it  there  without  interruption." 

He  ^ent  up  from  Saulsby  to  London  on  that  day,  and  found  himself 
quite  alone  in  Mrs.  Bunco's  lodgings.  I  mean  not  only  that  he  was 
alone  at  his  lodgings,  but  he  was  alone  at  his  club,  and  alone  in  the 
streets.  July  was  not  quite  over,  and  yet  all  the  birds  of  passage  had 
migrated.  Mr.  MUdmay,  by  his  short  session,  had  half  ruined  the 
London  tradesm'en,  and  had  changed  the  summer  mode  of  life  of  all 
those  who  account  themselves  to  be  anybody.  Phineas,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  his  room,  felt  himself  to  be  nobody.  He  had  told  the  Earl 
that  he  was  going  to  Lreland,  and  to  Lreland  he  must  go ; — ^because  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  He  had  been  asked  indeed  to  join  one  or  two 
parties  in  their  autumn  plans.  Mr.  Monk  had  wanted  him  to  go  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  Lord  Chiltem  had  suggested  that  he  should  join  the 
yacht ; — ^but  neither  plan  suited  him.  It  would  have  suited  him  to  bo 
a^  Loughlinter  with  Violet  Effingham,  but  Loughlinter  was  a  barred 
house  to  him.  His  old  friend,  Lady  Laura,  had  told  him  not  to  come 
thither,  explaining,  with  sufficient  clearness,  her  reasons  for  excluding 
him  from  the  number  of  her  husband's  guests.  As  he  thought  of  it 
the  past  scenes  of  his  life  became  very  marvellous  to  him.  Twelve 
months  since  he  would  have  given  all  the  world  for  a  word  of  love 
from  Lady  Laura,  and  had  barely  dared  to  hope  that  such  a  word,  at 
some  future  day,  might  possibly  be  spoken.  Now  such  a  word  had  in 
truth  been  spoken,  and  it  had  come  to  bo  simply  a  trouble  to  him. 
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She  had  owned  to  him, — ^for,  in  traih,  such  had  been  the  meaniog  of 
her  warning  to  him, — ^that,  though  she  had  married  another  man,  she 
hi^d  loved  and  did  love  him.  £nt  in  thinking  of  this  he  took  no  pride 
in  it.  It  was  not  till  he  had  thonght  of  it  long  that  he  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  might  not  be  justified  in  gathering  from  what 
happened  some  hope  that  Violet  also  might  learn  to  love  him.  He 
had  thonght  so  little  of  himself  as  to  have  been  afraid  at  first  to  press 
his  suit  with  Lady  Laura.  Might  he  not  venture  to  think  more  of 
himself,  having  learned  how  far  he  had  succeeded  ? 

But  how  was  he  to  get  at  Violet  Effingham  ?  From  the  moment  at 
which  he  had  left  Saulsby  he  had  been  angry  with  himflelf  £Qr  not 
having  asked  Lord  Brentford  to  allow  him  to  remain  there  tifi  after 
the  Baldock  party  should  have  gone  on  to  Lou^ilinter.  The  Earl, 
who  was  very  lonely  in  his  house,  would  have  oonsented  at  once. 
Phineas,  indeed,  was  driven  to  confess  to  himself  that  success  with 
Violet  would  at  once  liave  put  an  end  to  aU  his  friendship  with  Lord 
Brentford ; — as  also  to  all  his  friendship  witii  Lord  Ghiltem.  He 
would,  in  such  case,  be  bound  in  honour  to  vacate  his  seat  and  give  back 
Loughton  to  his  offended  patron.  But  he  would  have  given  up  mu(^ 
more  than  his  seat  for  Violet  Effingham !  At  present,  however,  he 
had  no  means  of  getting  at  her  to  ask  her  the  question.  He  could  Jiardly 
go  to  Loughlinter  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Lady  Laura. 

A  little  adventure  happened  to  him  in  London  which  somewhat 
relieved  the  dulness  of  the  days  of  the  fiirst  week  in  Augufii.  Ho 
remained  in  London  till  the  middle  of  August,  half  resolving  to  rush 
down  to  Saulsby  when  Violet  Effingham  should  be  there, — endeavour- 
ing to  find  some  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding,  but  racking  his  brains 
in  vain, — ^and  ^en  there  came  about  his  little  adventure.  The  advem- 
ture  was  commenced  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter : — 

«  Banner  of  the  People  Office, 

«  3rd  August,  186—. 
**My  deab  Finn, 

"  I  must  say  I  think  you  have  treated  me  badly,  and  without 
that  sort  of  brotherly  fairness  which  we  on  the  public  press  expect 
from  one  another.  However,  perhaps  we  can  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  if  so,  things  may  yet  go  smoothly.  Give  me  a  turn  and  I 
am  not  at  all  adverse  to  give  you  one.  Will  you  come  to  me  here,  or 
shaU  I  call  upon  you  ? 

"Yours  always,  Q.  S." 

Phineas  was  not  only  surprised,  but  disgusted  also,  at  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  He  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  deed  by  which  he 
had  offended  Mr.  Slide.  He  thought  over  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
short  connection  with  the  People's  Banner,  but  could  remember 
nothing  which  might  have  created  offence.  But  his  disgust  was 
greater  than  his  surprise.     He  thought  that  he  had  done  nothing  and 
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said  nothing  to  justify  QTiintus  Slide  in  calling  hin^  **dear  Finn.'* 
He,  who  had  Lady  Laura's  secret  in  his  keeping,  he  who  hoped  to  be 
the  possessor  of  Violet  Effingham's  affections, — ^he  to  be  called  '^  dear 
Finn  "  by  such  a  one  as  Quintus  Slide  1  He  soon  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  answer  the  note,  but  would  go  at  once  to  the 
People's  Banner  office  at  the  hour  at  which  Quintus  Slide  was  always 
there.  He  certainly  would  not  write  to  ''  dear  Slide ;"  and,  until  ho 
had  heard  something  more  of  this  cause  of  offence,  he.  would  not  meke 
an  enemy  for  ever  by  calling  the  man  "  dear  Sir."  He  went  to  the 
office  of  the  People's  Banner,  and  found  Mr.  Slide  enscoxMsed  in  a  little 
glass  cupboard,  writing  an  article  for  the  next  day's  copy. 

"  I  suppose  you're  very  busy,"  said  Phineas,  inserting  himself  with 
some  difficulty  on  to  a  little  stool  in  the  comer  of  the  eiipbo«rd. 

<<  Not  so  particular  but  what  I'm  glad  to  aee  yoo.  You  shoot, 
don't  you  ?  " 

<'  Shoot  t "  said  Phineas.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  Mr.  Slide 
was  intending,  after  this  abrupt  fashion,  to  propose  a  duel  with  pistols. 

''  Grouse  and  pheasants,  and  them  sort  of  things  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Slide. 

"  Oh,  ah ;  I  understand.     Yes,  I  shoot  sometimes." 

"  Is  it  the  12th  or  20fch  for  grouse  in  Scotland  ?  " 

"The  12th,"  said  Phineas.    ''  What  makes  you  ask  that  just  now?" 

"  I'm  doing  a  letter  about  it, — ^advising  men  not  to  shoot  too  many 
of  the  young  birds,  and  showing  that  they'll  have  none  next  year  if 
they  do.  I  had  a  fellow  here  just  now  who  knew  all  about  it,  and  ho 
put  down  a  lot ;  but  I  forgot  to  make  him  tell  me  the  day  of  begin- 
ning.    What's  a  good  place  to  date  from  ?  " 

Phineas  suggested  Callender  or  Stirling. 

<<  Stirling  's  too  much  of  a  town,  isn't  it  ?  Callender  sounds  better 
for  game,  I  think." 

So  the  letter  which  was  to  save  the  young  grouse  was  dated  &om 
Callender ;  and  Mr.  Quintus  Slide  having  written  the  wosd,  threw 
down  his  pen,  came  off  his  stool,  and  rushed  at  once  at  his  subject. 

"  Well,  now,  Finn,"  he  said,  **  don't  you  know  that  you've  treated 
me  badly  about  Loughton  ?  " 

"  Treated  you  badly  about  Loughton !  "  Phineas,  as  he  repeated 
the  words,  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Slide's  meaning.  Did  Mr. 
Slide  intend  to  convey  a  reproach  because  Phineas  had  not  personally' 
sent  some  tidings  of  the  election  to  the  People's  Banner  f 

"Very  badly,"  said  Mr.  Slide,  with  his  arms  akimbo— "  very  badly 
indeed!  Men  on  the  press  together  do  expect  that  they're  to  bo 
stuck  by,  and  not  thrown  over.  Damn  it,  I  say ;  what's  the  good  of 
brotherhood  if  it  ain't  to  be  brotherhood  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  had  Loughton  in  my  hcye  2  "  said  Quintus. 

*cOh— hi" 

"  It's  very  well  to  say  ho,  and  look  guilty,  but  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  " 
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"  I  never  heaxd  such  nonsense  in  my  life.*^ 

"Nonsense?" 

*<  How  on  earth  could  yon  have  stood  for  Longhtcn  ?  What 
interest  would  yon  have  had  there  ?  You  conld  not  oven  have  found 
an  elector  to  propose  you." 

**  Now,  1*11  teU  you  what  I'll  do,  Finn.  I  think  you  have  thrown 
me  over  most  shabby,  but  I  won't  stand  about  that.  You  shall  have 
Loughton  this  session  if  you'll  promise  to  make  way  for  me  after  the 
next  election.  If  you'U  agree  to  that,  we'll  have  a  special  leader  to 
say  how  well  Lord  What's-his-name  has  done  with  the  borough ;  and 
we'll  be  your  horgan  through  the  whole  session." 

**  1  never  heard  such  nonsense  in  my  life.  In  the  first  plax^e, 
Loughton  is  safe  to  be  in  the  schedule  of  reduced  boroughs.  It  will 
be  thrown  into  the  county,  or  joined  with  a  group." 

"  I'll  stand  the  chance  of  that.     Will  you  agree  ?  " 

"  Agree  I  No !  It's  the  most  absurd  proposal  that  was  ever  made. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  whether  I  would  agree  that  you  should  go 
to  heaven.  Go  to  heaven  if  you  can,  I  should  say.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection.     But  it's  nothing  to  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Quintus  SHde.  "  Very  well!  Now  we  understand 
each  pther,  and  that's  all  that  I  desire.  I  think  that  I  can  show  you 
what  it  is  to  come  among  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  then  to  throw 
them  over.     Good  morning." 

Phineas,  quite  satisfied  at  the  result  of  the  interview  as  regarded 
himself,  and  by  no  means  sorry  that  there  should  have  arisen  a  cause 
of  separation  between  Mr.  Quintus  Shde  and  his  '*  dear  Finn,"  shook 
off  a  little  dust  from  his  foot  as  he  left  the  office  of  the  People's 
Banner,  and  resolved  that  in  future  he  would  attempt  to  make  no 
connection  in  that  direction.  As  he  returned  home  he  told  himself 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  be  altogether  independent  of  the 
press.  On  the  second  morning  after  his  meeting  with  his  late  friend, 
he  saw  the  result  of  his  independence.  There  was  a  startling  article, 
a  tremendous  article,  showing  the  pressing  necessity  of  immediate 
reform,  and  proving  the  necessity  by  an  illustration  of  the  borough- 
mongering  rottenness  of  the  present  system.  When  such  a  patron  as 
Lord  Brentford, — ^himself  a  Cabinet  Minister  with  a  sinecure, — could 
by  his  mere  word  put  into  the  House  such  a  stick  as  l^hineas  Finn, — 
a  man  who  had  struggled  to  stand  on  his  legs  before  the  Speaker,  but 
had  wanted  both  the  courage  and  the  capacity,  nothing  further  could 
surely  be  wanted  to  prove  that  the  Beform  Bill  of  1882  required  to  be 
supplemented  by  some  more  energetic  measure. 

Phineas  laughed  as  he  read  the  article,  and  declared  to  himself  that 
the  joke  was  a  good  joke.  But,  nevertheless,  he  suffered.  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide,  when  he  was  really  anxious  to  use  his  thong  earnestly, 
could  generally  raise  a  wale. 
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^'  I  do  not  choose  that  there  should  be  a  riot  here.*' 

riineas  nun.    Cliap.  xxxvii.  P^|^^  9tO 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  STORY  OP  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  L 

AT   THE  PIED   LAMB. 

V  Three  years  ago, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  grace  1865, — the  little 

^  German    principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  came    perhaps  as  near  to 

!    '  being  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  **  Land  of  Cockaigne  "  as  ever  did 

I*  any  sublunary  territory.      It  may   still,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a 

pleasant  residence,  combining  many  advantages  for  those  whose 
leisure  is  large,  and  whose  means  are  not  so.  But  the  beginning  of 
the  little  story  which  I  have  to  tell  concerns  the  state  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  three  years  ago,  and  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  some  humble 
and  obscm'e  individuals  who  then  resided  in  that  tiny  principality.  Very 
I  beautiful  and  rich  woodlands  adorn  the  country,  and  afford  an  im- 

\  mense  revenue  to  its  ruler, — a  revenue  which,  in  Germany,  it  would 

be  saying  very  little  indeed  to  term  princely.  But  the  woods  and 
forests,  although  forming  perhaps  the  chief  boast  and  riches  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  are  by  no  means  the  only  signs  of  material  prosperity  to  be 
found  there.  In  every  one  of  its  few  small  hamlets  and  villages  the 
stranger  may  perceive  great  bams  of  a  very  peculiar  construction, — 
which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe  more  particularly, — 
f  with  vast  high  roofs,  and  quaint  inscriptions  carved  in  wood  over  the 

^  doorways,  importing  that  within  is  heaped  goodly  store  of  grain,  and 

hay,  and  straw,  food  for  man  and  fodder  for  beast,  and  always  making 
roverefit  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that  "  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
',  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  after  a  simple,  pious,  thoroughly  German 

fashion.  Farming,  therefore,  as  well  as  forestry,  is  understood  and 
practised  in  Lippe.  Perhaps  a  Norfolk  proprietor  of  a  thousand  acres 
would  scarcely  deign  to  regard  the  small  patch  of  corn-land,  carved 
out  of  the  skiilis  of  the  wo6dlaiids,  as  worthy  to  be  termed  a  farm ; 
and  possibly  an  English  agiicultural  labourer,  accustomed  to  steam- 
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ploughs  and  patent  thrashing  machines,  might  stare  with  contempt  at 
the  rude  implements  by  whose  aid  the  Lippian  peasant  tills  his  mother 
earth,  and  piles  up  great  heaps  of  food  in  his  granaries.  But  never- 
theless, three  years  ago  plenty  smiled  in  the  farmsteads  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  and  peace  brooded  softly  with  sleepy,  folded  wings  over  the 
land.  Political  peace  and  social  security  were  there.  As  to  domestic 
peace,  which  depends  not  on  "amicable  relations  *'  with  great  govern- 
ments, nor  on  the  mild  sway  of  a  sovereign,  however  light  his  yoke, 
that,  I  suppose,  suffered  the  same  occasional  flaws  and  interruptions 
in  this  model  state  that  it  is  subject  to  in  other  communities  of  the 
sons  of  Adam. 

If  external  circumstances  could  have  insured  harmony  in  any 
assemblage  of  men,  surely  one  might  have  looked  for  it  amongst  the 
little  company  gathered  together  in  the  Speise-Saal, — eating-room, — 
of  the  Pied  Lamb  inn  at  Horn,  on  one  frosty  September  evening  in 
the  year  1865.  Horn  is  a  small  and  singularly  picturesque  townlet, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Detmold.  Its  one  long,  wide  street 
contains  a  series  of  treasures  for  the  artist,  in  the  shape  of  old  houses 
vdth  towering  steep  roofs  and  carved  gable-ends.  The  inn  of  the 
Pied  Lamb  is  not  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  tenements, 
having  its  front  facing  the  street,  instead  of,  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  its  narrow  gable-end,  and  bearing  a  comparatively  modem  and 
smartened-up  air.  But  there  arc  worse  places  in  which  to  spend  the 
dark  hours  of  an  autumn  evening  than  the  long  low  Speise-Saal  of 
the  Pied  Lamb.  Any  lack  of  artistic  merit  in  the  fittings  of  the  room 
was  more  than  compensated  for,  in  the  eyes  of  its  habitual  frequenters, 
by  the  decided  air  of  comfort, — as  comfort  is  understood  in  Horn, — 
which  pervaded  it.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  fine  white  sand,  that 
crackled  under  one's  footsteps  ;  a  toweiing  white  earthenware  stove, 
that  filled  up  one  end  of  the  apartment,  sent  forth  an  oven-like  heat 
which  gave  a  baked  flavour  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  breathing  was 
rendered  a  yet  more  difiicult  process  to  unaccustomed  lungs  by  reason 
of  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  that  hung  heavily  in  the  air,  and 
curled  slowly  around  the  thick,  clumsy  beams  of  the  ceiling.  But  the 
place  was  undeniably  very  warm,  and  gave  admission  to  as  little  of 
the  outer  oxygen  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  human  existence.  So 
the  inhabitants  of  Horn  found  the  Speise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  an 
extremely  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious  place  of  resort.  I  have 
said  that  if  external  circumstances  could  in»ui*6  harmony  amongst 
men,  the  little  company  assembled  there  on  the  autumn  night  in 
question  might  have  been  expected  to  be  veiy  harmonious.  They 
were  all  near  neighbours  and  old  acquaintance  ;  they  were  warm ; 
they  had  just  partaken  of  a  hearty  supper ;  they  were  enjoying  the 
ambrosial  fumes  of  their  pipes ;  each  man  had  on  the  long  narrow  table 
before  him  a  tall  glass  filled  with  beer,  while  behind  him  there  hung, 
fastened  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  a  leather  cushion  covered  with  knitted 
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work,  80  placed  as  to  afford  a  comfortable  rest  for  the  back  of  his  head  ; 
i  thus  combining  ease  with  cleanliness,  and  preventing  the  blue  and  white 

stencilled  wall  from  receiyiDg  any  soil  or  sign  of  having  been  rubbed. 
Outward  circumstances  were  surely  favourable  to  placidity  and  good 
;  fellowship,  but  yet  there  were  soimds  of  dissent  and  discord  to  be 

I  heard  amid  the  stream  of  noisy  gutturals  that  was  being  poured  forth 

by  the  various  members  of  the  party.    Let  us  look  and  listen  awhile, 
^  and  thus  gather  a  little  preliminary  information  as  to  some  of  the 

\  chief  personages  concerned  in  the  simple  tale  I  have  to  tell. 

^  First  let  us  glance  at  the  host,  Herr  Quendel,  landlord  of  the 

I  principal  inn  at  Horn,  and  in  his  own  and  his  fellow-townsmen's 

«  estimation  a  man  of  mark  and  authority.      A  man  of  weight  he 

certainly  was,  being  enormously  fat  and  unwieldy.  He  had  a  shape- 
less clean-shaven  face,  a  closely-cropped  head  of  grizzled  hair,  which 
grew  in  so  regular  and  marked  a  form  on  his  forehead  as  to  look  at 
first  sight  like  a  grey  velvet  skull-cap,  and  a  deep,  grating  voice. 
Next  to  Herr  Quendel,  who  occupied  an  arm-chtdr  nearest  to  the  stove, 
sat  Herr  Peters,  the  apothecary  of  the  town.  This  gentleman  pre- 
i  sented  a  laughable  contrast  to  Quendel  in  his  outward  appearance. 

I  Peters  was  tall,  and  lean,  and  sandy-haired,  wore  glasses,  and  had 

«  hanging  about  his  garments  an  undefined,  but  distinctly  perceptible 

odour  of  drugs.  That  is  to  say,  the  odour  of  drugs  was  perceptible 
in  Peters's  garments  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  in  the  Speise- 
Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  victoriously 
asserted  its  supremacy  over  all  other  smells  whatsoever.  Next  to 
Peters  sat  Simon  Schnarcher,  the  sacristan, — or  Kilster,  as  the  Germans 
have  it, — by  many  years  the  oldest,  and  by  many  degrees  the  sourest 
and  sharpest-tempered  of  the  party, — a  keen-eyed,  yellow-skinned, 
bald-headed  old  fellow,  with  thin  bloodless  lips,  a  nose  like  a  hawk's 
beak,  and  a  back  so  bowed  as  to  present  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
hump.  These  three  worthies  were  engaged  in  eager  discussion,  a^d 
bore  in  fact  the  chief  part  in  what  talk  was  being  held.  The  rest  of 
the  company, — consisting  of  farmers,  small  shopkeepers,  and  a  stray 
commercial  traveller, — uttered  only  occasional  grunts  of  assent  or 
dissent,  and  enjoyed  the  loud  word-combat  that  was  going  on  in  their 
presence  with  a  placid  sense  of  being  snugly  out  of  harm's  way  in 
their  stronghold  of  silence,  such  as  one  may  imagine  to  have  been  the 
predominant  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  some  smug  Boman  citizen 
looking  down  on  the  perils  of  the  arena  from  the  secure  elevation  of 
his  seat  in  the  Coliseum. 

"  But  I  say,"  cried  Peters,  the  apothecary,  in  a  high,  thin  voice,  "  I 
say  that  the  world  won't  stand  still,  whatever  we  may  wish  !  " 

"  It  is  our  business,  sir,"  said  Quendel  mryestically,  **  to  make  it 
still,  and  keep  it  still." 

GxuiitB  of  ap^obation  from  the  prosperous  farmers.     The  com- 
mercial traveller  fidgeted  slightly  on  his  seat,  and  played  with  his 
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pinchbeck  watch-chain.  He  had  not  been  driving  a  thriving  trade  in 
Horn,  and  possibly  thought  the  doctrine  just  enunciated  by  the  land- 
lord scarcely  calculated  to  extend  his  business  connection. 

**  Still,  still,  still,  I  say,"  repeated  Quendel  in  his  deep  rough  tones, 
and  looking  like  the  incarnation  of  immobility  in  his  own  ponderous 
person,  "let  us  alone.  Let  us  be  at  peace.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Providence  in  quiet  and  thankfulness.  The  world  is  well 
enough,  if  we  would  but  let  it  alone.  I  find  it  a  very  good  world 
indeed,  and  I  have  lived  now  some  five-and-fifty  years  in  it,  and  not 
altogether  in  an  obscure  position  either." 

**  Surely,  surely,  Herr  Landlord,"  replied  Peters  humbly,  "there  is 
no  doubt  that  you  are  a  man  much  looked  up  to,  none  more  so  in  the 
principality.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  if  the  world  won't  stand 
still, — and  I'm  afraid  there's  no  use  in  our  tr3dng  to  make  it, — ^why, 
our  business  ought  to  be  to, — to  guide,  to  direct  the  movement,  as  it 
were,  into  a  right  channel." 

"  And  I,"  snarled  old  Schnarcher,  "  don't  agree  with  either  of  you. 
I  say  and  maintain  that  so  far  from  encouraging  new-fangled  notions, 
— so  far  from  even  letting  things  stay  as  they  are, — it  is  our  business, 
and  every  man's  business,  to  push  them  back  into  the  old  grooves." 

**  And  how  far  back,  sir,  would  you  push  things  into  the  old  grooves 
that  you  talk  of  ?  "  broke  in  the  commercial  traveller  impatiently.  **  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  quite  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? 
Would  1848  be  your  limit,  for  instance  ?  " 

Schnarcher  glared  at  the  speaker  from  under  his  bushy  white  brows. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  assembly  were  turned  upon  this  daring  stranger. 
To  them  he  did  seem  very  daring. 

"How  old  may  you  be,  sir?"  demanded  Schnarcher  with  much 
deliberation. 

"  How  old  ?  Well,  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  witJi  it,  but  I 
don't  mind  telling  my  age.  I'm  six-and-thirty, — quite  old  enough  to 
remember  '48." 

"  And  I,"  rejoined  Schnarcher,  still  glaring  steadfastiy  at  the  other, 
"  was  seventy-nine  last  Pentecost." 

With  that  he  turned  his  back  full  on  the  stranger  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  victoriously  put  a  stop  to  any  further  attempt  at  argu- 
ment from  him. 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  admiration  throughout  the  company. 
No  man  could  have  told  why  the  fact  of  old  Schnarcher's  having  been 
seventy-nine  last  Pentecost  should  be  considered  to  have  completely 
gravelled  his  opponent,  but  each  man  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  so. 
The  commercial  traveller  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully,  but  said 
no  more.  Public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  him.  After  a  while  the 
sacristan  resumed ; — 

"  We're  all  astray.  New  fashions  and  new  notions  are  the  ruin  of 
us.     The  boys'  heads  are  turned  with  them,  and  nowadays  it  seems 
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that  the  boys  are  to  rule  the  men.  That  ased  to  be  thought  neither 
according  to  sense  nor  Scripture  in  my  time.  But  I  suppose  we  shall 
*  progress,' — ^pouf  1  I  hate  the  sound  of  the  word  I — until  we  come  to 
be  governed  by  babies  in  swaddling-clothes." 

Old  Schnarcher  spoke  with  intense  bitterness,  and  his  sxmken  eyes 
sparkled  angrily,  and  the  grim  laugh  with  which  he  finished  his 
speech  was  not  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear.  There  was  a  short  uneasy 
silence.  Nearly  all  present  were  aware  that  the  sacristan  had  lately 
been  at  variance  with  his  grand-nephew,  an  orphan  lad,  whom  he  had 
partly  educated  and  brought  up,  and  whose  rebellious  behaviour  was 
a  peculiarly  sore  point  with  the  old  man.  Now  this  grand-nephew, — 
Otto  Hemmerich  by  name, — ^was  personally  a  great  favourite  with 
the  little  community  at  Horn.  Simon  Schnarcher,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  a  man  of  unimpeachably  correct  and  orthodox  principles, 
was  not  much  beloved.  Which  state  of  things  was  certainly  very 
strange,  seeing  that  old  Simon  was  always  in  the  right,  and  poor  Otto 
always  in  the  wrong ! 

Herr  Quendel  poured  forth  an  unusually  large  volume  of  smoke 
from  his  mouth,  and  remarked,  as  though  the  sacristan  had  been 
expressly  discussing  his  nephew's  behaviour,  "And  how  is  Otto 
going  on  now,  Herr  Euster?  I  haven't  seen  him  for  some  time 
past." 

This  abrupt  descent  from  generals  to  particulars  was  not  calculated 
to  soften  the  acerbity  of  old  Simon's  temper.  '<  Otto  I  "  he  repeated. 
"  What,  my  boy  Otto  ?  Oh  I  he's  all  right  enough,  thank  ye.  Otto 
Hemmerich,  eh  ?    Now  what  put  him  into  your  head,  I  wonder  ?  " 

It  was  Simon's  constant  practice  not  only  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
his  grand-nephew  differed  from  him  on  certain  important  points,  but 
to  assume,  with  dogged  persistency,  that  any  such  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  was  too  wildly  impossible  a  thing  to  be  conceived. 
Presently  he  went  on  again  ; — 

**Ah,  now  I'd  wager  it  was  my  talking  of  babies  in  swaddling- 
clothes  set  your  mind  running  on  Otto.  'Tis  but  the  other  day  he 
was  a  baby  himself." 

**Lord,  ay  I"  rejoined  Quendel  solemnly.  "How  the  time  goes! 
Now  he's  as  strapping  a  Junker  as  any  in  Lippe." 

"  And  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Franz  Lehmann,  a  weather-beaten 
farmer,  "  it  seems  to  me  no  more  than  a  week  ago, — though  it  must 
be  ten  good  years,  as  I  reckon, — that  his  father,  the  head-ranger,  was 
carried  home  one  morning  from  the  forest  with  three  of  his  ribs 
broken,  and  his  side  bleeding  and  torn  by  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  and 
his  rifle  twisted  up  just  like, — ^like " 

"  like  a  corkscrew,"  suggested  the  host. 

"  How  the  boy  took  on,  to  be  sure  1 "  said  Lehmann. 

"  Took  on  1 "  echoed  Peters.  **  Nobody  knows  how  he  felt  it.  No- 
body but  me  knows  how  that  motherless  boy  nursed  his  father,  and 
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sat  up  with  luiu  night  after  night ,  and  gave  him  his  physic,  and 

placed  his  bandages,  and ^Talk  of  women !    That  twelve-year-old 

lad  was  a  better  nurse  than  fifty  women." 

Peters  was  a  bachelor,  and  somewhat  of  a  misogynist. 

"  Fifty !  "  exclaimed  Franz  Lehmann.  •*  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
fifty !  But  women  ain't  bad  to  have  round  you  when  you're  sick.  My 
old  woman  looked  after  me,  and  cockered  me  up  last  winter  when  I 
had  the  rheumatism  in  all  my  joints,  and  I  tell  you  there  were  times 
when  I  couldn't  bear  any  hand  but  hers  nigh  me.  No,  no,  women 
can  nurse,  mind  ye !  *" 

"And  they  can  cook, — some  of  'em,"  said  Quendel  musingly.  His 
voice  was  almost  tender  as  he  spoke.  There  are  reminiscences  which 
have  a  softening  influence  on  the  least  susceptible. 

''And  if  a  man's  a  bit  of  a  fool  to  begin  with,  they  can  make  a 
bigger  fool  yet  of  him,"  observed  Schnarcher,  with  a  ghastly  grim  on 
his  puckered  face. 

Somehow,  there  had  come  to  be  a  shade  of  constraint  and  ill- 
humour  over  the  company,  which  nothing  but  a  temporary  separation 
would  dissipate.  One  by  one  the  guests  rose  to  go,  each  man  first 
putting  on  his  hat,  and  then  immediately  taking  it  off  again  in  parting 
salutation. 

**  Have  you  any  commands  in  Detmold,  Herr  Landlord  ?  "  asked 
Peters,  pausing  at  the  door.  The  apothecary  had  cased  his  spare 
form  in  a  long  coat  with  a  sheepskin  collar  and  cuffs,  and  peered  out 
from  beneath  a  cloth  cap  which  left  but  little  of  his  face  visible  save 
his  sharp  pink  nose. 

"  In  Detmold  ?    Ay,  ay  !    Are  you  going  to  Detmold  ?  " 

**  Yes,  to-morrow,  to  buy  drugs." 

"I  wish,  Herr  Peters,"  said  Farmer  Lehmann,  "that  you  would 
do  us  the  kindness  to  take  a  little  bit  of  a  parcel  for  our  Liescheu. 
My  wife  has  put  some  fal-lals  together  that  the  child  needs,  she 
tells  me." 

"  Surely.  I  shall  be  driving  by  your  place  on  my  road,  and  I'll 
call  for  the  parcel.     Good  night." 

Old  Schnarcher  hobbled  out  side  by  side  with  the  apothecary. 
They  walked  together  for  some  distance  up  the  wide,  dark,  silent 
street.  "  Lehmann's  Liese,"  muttered  the  sacristan  bitterly.  "  There's 
another  of  *em." 

"Another  of  what,  HerrKiister?"  was  his  companion's  not  un- 
natural query. 

"Another  of  the  pretty  sly  minxes  that  make  fools  of  their 
betters." 

"  Lieschen  is  a  right,  good,  honest  little  maiden,"  protested  Peters. 
His  general  misogyny  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  exceptions  in 
favour  of  certain  individuals  of  the  sex. 

"  Bah  I  "  cried  the  old  man  savagely.     I  cannot  render  on  paper 
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the  sound  he  uttered.  It  was  more  like  the  bark  of  an  angry  dog 
than  anything  else.  *'  Don't  tell  me !  They're  none  of  'em  good  for 
much,  but  the  pretty  ones  are  the  devil !  '* 

Peters  took  this  outbreak  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  pos- 
sessed a  clue  which  enabled  him  to  understand  Simon  Schnarcher's 
bitter  ill-humour.  To  make  the  reader  understand  it  also  must  be 
the  object  of  my  endeavours  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  n 

TJNCLE   AXD  NEPHEW. 

Otto  Hemmeeich's  father,  the  head-ranger,  had  married  in  a  way 
that  had  gravely  offended  his  uncle,  old  Simon  Schnarcher.  The 
head-ranger  had  lived  a  bachelor  until  he  was  close  upon  thirty  years 
old,  and  had  then  wedded  a  pretty  penniless  peasant  girl. 

The  sacristan  of  the  parish  church  in  an  obscure,  insignificant  German 
town  was  not  Hkely  to  be  a  rich  man.  But  by  dint  of  saving  and 
scraping  throughout  the  course  of  a  solitary  life,  Simon  Schnarcher  had 
gathered  some  money  together,  and  was  popularly  supposed  to  have 
gathered  more.  He  had  inherited  a  house  and  a  piece  of  garden-land, 
and  lived  upon  his  own  small  domain.  His  connection  with  tho 
church,  and  the  rigidity  of  his  Protestant  orthodoxy,  were  considered 
in  Horn  to  be  extremely  respectable.  He  had,  too,  that  strong  faith 
in  his  own  wisdom  and  the  foolishness  of  almost  everybody  else 
which  helped  him,  as  it  has  helped  many  another  man,  to  impose  his 
will  upon  those  around  him.  So  that  altogether  Simon  Schnarcher 
was  little  accustomed  to  meet  with  opposition  either  in  word  or  deed. 
But  one  day  his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  fell  in  love  ;  and  being 
in  love,  became  at  once  insensible  to  the  Solomonic  precepts  and 
authoritative  advice  with  which  the  sacristan  favoured  him  on  the 
subject  of  maniage. 

In  brief,  he  took  to  wife  little  Lotte  Miiller, — ^Little  Lotte  Miiller, 
whose  brown  bare  feet  were  acquainted  with  every  tangled  path  in 
the  forest,  and  whose  short,  agile  figure  he  had  often  furtively 
watched  as  she  carried  food  to  her  father,  the  charcoal-burner. 
It  was  a  connection  entirely  distasteful  to  Schnarcher,  and  he 
looked  upon  his  nephew's  marriage  as  a  piece  of  unspeakable 
folly.  Hemmerich,  on  the  conti-ary,  always  declared  that  marry- 
ing Lotte  had  been  the  one  wise  action  of  his  Hfe.  At  all  events, 
wise  or  unwise,  he  never  once  repented  it  up  to  the  day  of  his 
wife's  death.  But  this  did  not  prevent  old  Simon  from  consider- 
ing the  marriage  a  very  foolish  one  all  the  same.  His  nephew  had 
been  bewitched,  he  said,  by  a  pretty  face  and  an  artful  assumption 
of  gentleness  and  simplicity.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  Lotte  the 
matron  continued  to  be  as  simple  and  as  'gentle  as  Lotte  tho  maiden 
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had  been.  That  was  her  cunning,  said  Simon.  "  It  would  be  well 
then  if  other  folks  could  be  as  cunning  !  Lotte*s  cunning  makes  my 
life  sweet  and  my  home  happy,"  retorted  Hemmerich.  And  then 
the  uncle  and  nephew  had  quarrelled  seriously,  and  had  ceased  to 
speak  to  each  other. 

After  eight  peaceful,  happy  years  of  married  life,  Lotte  died,  leaving 
to  the  care  of  her  bereaved  husband  a  little  son  nained  Otto.  Many 
of  the  least  personally  sel£sh  among  women  have  a  keen,  shrewd  eye 
to  the  main  chance  on  behalf  of  those  whom  they  love.  For  herself 
Lotte  Hemmerich  desired  nothing.  For  her  husband  and  Otto  she 
could  be  almost  greedy.  The  estrangement  between  Hemmerich  and 
his  uncle  had  given  her  many  an  uneasy  and  self-reproachful  thought. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her,  Hemmerich  would  still  have  been  the  heir 
to  all  the  sacristan's  savings.  And  when  her  son  was  bom  these 
regrets  became  intensified.  But  all  her  efforts  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  imavailing.  Hemme- 
rich resented  the  terms  in  which  Schnarcher  had  spoken  of  his  wife, 
and  the  old  man  would  neither  recall  his  words  nor  yield  an  inch  in 
any  way.  After  his  wife's  death  the  head-ranger  was  still  less  inclined 
to  seek  his  imcle  with  words  of  humility  on  his  lips.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  appeared,  he  fancied,  like  a  slight  to  Lotte's  memory. 
He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  boy,  refusing  to  be  separated 
from  him  even  for  a  moment.  The  little  Otto  was  his  father's  com- 
panion in  all  excursions  through  the  wild  woodland  country  which 
the  nature  of  his  avocations  required  him  frequently  to  traverse. 

Many  a  moonlit  night  saw  them  threading  the  forest  paths  side  by 
side.  Sometimes  the  little  one  was  perched  on  his  father's  shoulder ; 
but  more  often  his  short,  pattering  footsteps  rustled  ankle-deep  in 
fallen  leaves,  and  his  shrill,  childish  voice,  mimicking  the  hunter's 
cry,  awoke  the  sylvan  echoes  and  startled  the  drowsy  deer  from  their 
lair. 

A  strong  vein  of  romance  ran  through  Hemmerich's  character.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  education,  and  had  the  love  of  reading  which 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  national  characteristic  of  Germany. 
Active  as  his  life  necessarily  was,  there  were  many  hours  of  the  long 
winter  evenings  when  the  lonely  lodge  in  the  forest  sent  forth  a 
bright  red  glow  from  its  windows,  and  in  the  shine  of  the  flaming 
pine-logs  sat  the  head-ranger,  with  his  boy  on  the  hearth  at  his  feet, 
the  father  reading  or  reciting  aloud  some  old  ballad  or  more  modem 
poem,  whilst  the  son  employed  his  strong,  skilful  young  hands  in 
cleaning  a  pet  rifle,  or  in  manufacturing  some  cunning  springe  to 
snare  the  woodland  creatures.  Hemmerich  had,  too,  a  store  of 
legends.  Many  were  such  as  are  to  be  found  throughout  Germany, — 
stories  of  wild  huntsmen  and  magic  bullets,  of  witch  meetings  and 
ghostly  apparitions.  But  these  were  not  Otto's  favourites.  He  had 
not  the  dreaminess  that  formed  part  of  his  father's  nature.     The 
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legends  Otto  loved  were  those  which  related  the  exploits,  the  vicissi- 
tudes, and  final  triumph  of  the  German  hero,  Hermann.  The  story 
of  the  Teuton  chiefs  patriotic  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  of  his 
great  victory  over  Varus,  was  one  to  which  the  boy  was  never  weary 
of  listening.  And  often  in  the  summer  dawn  he  would  climb  the 
commanding  height  whereon  the  Hermann^s  Denkmal, — ^monument, — 
stands,  and  watching  the  sunshine  creep  over  the  wide  plain  spread 
beneath  him,  make  high  resolves  in  his  boyish  heart  that  should  the 
day  ever  come  to  test  his  patriotism,  he,  too,  would  be  ready  to 
fight  and  fall  for  fatherland. 

This  wild  forest  life  was  Otto's  until  he  was  nearly  twelve  years 
old  ;  and  by  that  time  he  knew  the  haunts  and  habits  of  every  sort 
of  bird,  beast,  and  reptile  that  dwells  in  the  great  leafy  solitudes  of 
Lippe-Detmold.     Then  came  a  change. 

An  accident,  which  it  imports  nothing  to  my  story  to  relate  in 
detail,  brought  the  sacristan  into  contact  with  his  grand-nephew,  and 
the  old  man  performed  on  that  occasion  an  unprecedented  act  of 
generosity.  He  permitted  the  lad  to  fill  his  pockets  from  the  ripe 
red  store  of  apples  on  a  tree  in  his  own  garden,  and  sent  Otto  home 
to  the  hunting-lodge  in  the  forest,  where  his  father  dwelt,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  interview,  which  surprised  the  head-ranger  not  a 
little. 

Men  seldom  avow  their  motives.  And  the  good  motives  are  quite 
as  often  disavowed  as  the  bad  ones.  Simon  would  not  have  confessed 
it,  but  the  real  cause  which  produced  in  him  the  unaccustomed  effect 
of  kindness  lay  in  a  strong  resemblance  that  young  Otto  Hemmerich 
bore  to  his  grandmother.  The  wrinkled,  crabbed,  grasping  old 
sacristan  had  once  been  a  young,  smooth-cheeked  boy,  whose  short- 
comings were  hidden,  and  whose  selfish  faults  were  condoned,  by  a 
kind,  motherly  elder  sister,  named  Dorothea.  Now,  little  Otto,  in 
some  expressions  of  his  frank  face,  was  the  living  image  of  his  dead 
grandmother,  this  very  Dorothea. 

After  the  boy  had  gone  home,  Simon  Schnarcher  sat  musing  until  his 
pipe  was  cold.  And  there  appeared  before  him  out  of  the  mist  of  the 
vanished  years  a  sweet  grave  face  and  a  girlish  figure,  to  which  a 
large  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  habitually  turned  for  help 
and  comfort  in  every  trouble, — ^from  a  stocking  that  needed  darning 
to  an  unfortunate  attachment. 

**  Dorothea  was  a  good  woman,"  murmured  the  sacristan.  "  There 
are  no  women  like  my  sister  Dorothea,  nowadays.  I'm  glad  that  boy 
doesn't  resemble  his  mother's  family." 

Little  more  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  when  the  tidings  came 
into  Horn  that  Head-ranger  Hemmerich  had  been  attacked  and  badly 
wounded  by  a  stag,  and  that  he  lay  on  what  the  doctor  pronounced 
must  be  his  death-bed.  Otto's  devotion  to  his  father  was  the  theme 
of  talk  for  many  a  mile  round.     The  doctor,  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
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visits,  sounded  Otto's  praises  tmwearyin^y,  and  thus  there  was  mach 
sympathy  aroased  for  the  motherless  lad,  and  many  speculations 
were  afloat  as  to  what  would  become  of  him  when  ius  &ther  should 
l)e  dead.  These  speculations  were  set  at  rest  in  a  manner  entirely 
unexpected  by  the  good  people  of  Horn.  The  day  after  his  father's 
funeral,  Otto  Hemmerich  was  installed  as  an  inmate  in  the  sacristan's 
somewhat  gloomy  house,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  had  become  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  principal  school  of  the  place,  and  had  appa- 
rently settled  down  unresistingly  into  a  life  as  different  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  from  that  which  he  had  led  hitherto. 

How  all  this  had  been  brought  about  neither  Schnarcher  nor  the  boy 
ever  troubled  themselves  to  relate,  and  there  was  consequently  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment  among  the  gossips.  But  the  matter  had  been 
very  simple,  and  the  reader  may  be  put  in  possession  of  it  in  a  few 
words. 

The  old  man  had  visited  his  dying  nephew,  and  had  offered  to  adopt 
and  educate  Otto, — should  the  boy  be  left  fatherless, — ^to  make  him  his 
heir,  and,  in  short,  to  place  him  in  the  position,  which  Hemmerich 
had  forfeited  by  his  maxriage.  The  situation  of  his  son  bad  been 
Hemmerich's  chief  anxiety.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die,  but  he  was 
a&aid  to  leave  Otto  unprotected  in  the  world ;  and  he  suffered  some 
pangs  of  conscience,  which  gave  him  more  pain  than  his  wounds, 
from  the  consideration  that  Otto's  education  had  not  been  such  as  to  fit 
him  to  help  himself.  The  sacristan's  offer  was  at  onoegratefdlly  accepted 
by  the  dying  man,  who  declared,  and  truly,  that  it  had  taken  a  load 
from  his  heart.  But  it  was  not  found  quite  so  easy  to  induce  Otto  to 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement.  He  shrank  with  the  horror  of  some 
wild,  untamed  creature  of  the  woods, — and  such  in  truth  he  was, — 
from  the  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  a  city.  To  him  Horn  was  a  dty, 
— ^nay,  more,  a  prison.  All  arguments  based  upon  his  own  welfare 
and  interest  fell  powerless  upon  the  weeping  boy,  who  clung  to  his 
father's  hand,  and  implored  him  not  to  send  him  away. 

<<  Not  as  long  as  I  last,  my  Otto.  You  shall  stay  with  father  to 
the  end." 

"  But  you  won*t  die,  father  I — ^I'm  sure  you  won't  die !  And  if 
you  were  to  be  taken  away,  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me.  I 
would  rather  be  left  alone  here  in  the  forest." 

Then  Hemmerich  explained  how  great  an  anxiety  the  thought  of 
his  son's  helpless  condition  had  been  to  him,  and  how  Simon 
Schnarcher 's  offer  had  relieved  his  conscience  of  a  heavy  load.  "  I 
haven't  done  my  duty  by  you,  my  Otto,"  said  he ;  **  but  you  must 
help  me  to  do  it  now,  like  a  brave  boy  as  you  are.  And  besides,  your 
blessed  mother  always  wished  so  earnestly  that  my  uncle  and  I  should 
be  reconciled." 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  father,"  whispered  Otto,  after  a 
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paase.     And  when  the  time  came  for  fulfilling  this  pledge,  the  boy 
kept  his  word  to  the  letter. 

Otto  never  uttered  &  complaint ;  and  indeed  his  great-uncle  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  quiet,  almost  stolid  way  in  which  he 
accepted  all  the  somewhat  stringent  regulations  that  were  laid  down 
for  his  conduct,  and  by  the  implicit  obedience  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  comply  with  them.  But  no  human  being  knew  or 
guessed  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the  lonely  boy  during  the  early 
days  of  his  new  life.  Perhaps  Herr  Peters,  the  apothecary,  came 
nearer  than  any  one  else  to  understanding  him.  There  had  grown 
up  a  sort  of  intimacy  between  the  apothecary  and  Otto  when  the 
Ifitter  W3fie  in  the  habit  of  coming  frequently  to  the  Apotheke  in  Horn 
to  get  medicines  for  his  father  ;  and  Peters  comprehended  somewhat 
of  the  suppressed  feelings  which  the  lad  hid  instinctively  from  un- 
sympathising  eyes. 

<'  Some  birds  can't  live  in  cages,"  said  the  apothecary,  looking  at 
Otto*s  downcast  face,  and  shaking  his  head.  But  boys  are  not  birds ; 
and  ihoroQ^y  healthy  children  of  twelve  years  old  do  not, — Heaven 
be  praised  t — ^pine  away  and  die  of  grief.  So  Otto  Hemmerich  grew 
and  throve,  and  gradually  reconciled  himself  to  his  new  existence. 
But  the  old  free  woodland  life  never  lost  its  hold  on  his  heart.  Not 
a  holiday  passed,  wet  or  dry,  without  his  revisiting  some  of  the  well- 
loved  forest-haunts  that  his  father  had  taught  him  to  know.  For 
book-learning,  to  say  truth.  Otto  Hemmerich  showed  no  special  bent ; 
but  in  all  sports  or  employments  requiring  personal  courage,  strength, 
or  dexterity,  he  reigned  supreme  over  his  schoolfellows  by  virtue  of 
undisputed  superiority. 

Simon  Schnarcher*s  theory  of  the  education  and  bringing-up  of 
young  people  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  err  on  the  side  of  soft 
indulgence.  Absolute,  unquestioning  obedience  he  exacted  from  his 
grand-nephew ;  and  the  lad's  docility  and  natural  sound-heartedness 
were  such  as  to  enable  the  sacristan  to  boast  loudly, — ^behind  Otto's 
back, — of  the  successful  results  of  old-&shioned  strictness  in  training 
and  edncatiug  children.  By  degrees  old  Schnarcher  grew  to  look 
upon  Otto's  good  qualities  and  extended  popularity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  being  the  direct  results  of  his,  —  Schnarcher's,  —  pro- 
found wisdom.  "Ah,"  he  would  say,  shaking  his  head  solemnly, 
**  if  Otto's  father^  my  poor  nephew  Hemmerich,  could  but  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  by  me,  things  would  have  gone 
differently,  I  promise  you.  You  won't  catch  Otto  disgracing  himself 
by  marrying  a  barefooted  peasant- wench  I " 

.  Once  some  such  word  escaped  him  in  Otto's  presence,  and  the  boy 
rose  up  instantly  with  such  a  fire  of  indignation  in  his  young  face  as 
made  the  old  man  quail  for  a  momont, — albeit  he  had  a  stubborn  will 
and  tough  nerves  of  his  own, — and  declared  that  another  word  of  dis- 
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respect  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  mother  would  send  him  forth  from 
that  house  for  ever,  though  he  had  to  heg  his  bread  on  the  highways. 

**  Tush !  "  cried  Schnarcher,  "  you're  a  fool,  boy."  But  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  say  no  more  about  Otto's  mother. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  old  Simon  Schnarcher  had  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  reserve-force  of  courage  and  decision  that  lay  quietly 
beneath  Otto's  habitual  gentleness.  The  feeling  with  which  he  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  these  unsuspected  qualities  was,  strange  to 
say,  not  altogether  one  of  displeasure.  Contest  was  very  agreeable 
to  Simon's  nature.  He  looked  forward  with  some  zest  to  the  task  of 
battling  with,  and  overcoming,  his  nephew's  spirit.  The  idea  that  the 
victory  might  possibly  be  the  other  way  never  once  entered  his  head. 
However,  matters  went  on  peaceably  enough  until  Otto  reached  an 
age  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  his  future  calling  in  life. 
Then  Schnarcher  informed  him,  as  one  who  pronounces  an  irrevocable 
decree,  that  he  was  to  go  into  the  church,  and  that  the  necessary  funds 
would  be  forthcoming  to  complete  his  education  with  that  view. 
'<  But,  uncle,"  returned  Otto,  '^  I  cannot  be  a  pastor ;  I  have  no  taste 
for  preaching  and  teaching.  I  know  I  could  not  be  a  good  pastor, 
and  I  will  not  be  a  bad  one."  Astonishment  made  the  sacristan 
quite  meek  for  the  moment. 

"  Might  I  inquire,  sir,"  he  asked  with  deceptive  calmness,  "  what 
business  in  life  you  do  intend  to  follow  ?  " 

'*  I  should  like  best  to  be  a  Jager,  a  huntsman  and  forester,  like  my 
father.  But  I  will  do  whatever  you  desire  as  far  as  I  can.  As  to 
being  a  pastor,  that  I  cannot  do." 

The  storm  that  followed  needs  not  to  be  described,  but  once  more 
Simon  retreated  from  the  conflict,  telling  himself  that  it  was  absurd 
to  argue  with  a  mere  boy,  and  that  his  will  would  surely  prevail  in 
the  end.  With  this  idea  Otto  was  sent  to  college.  Going  to  college  in 
Germany  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  being  matriculated  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  It  implies, — ^to  mention  one  difference  alone, — ^no  such 
social  status  as  is,  speaking  broadly,  understood  amongst  ourselves  in 
the  phrase,  **  a  University  man."  Otto  went  to  Halle,  and  returned 
to  Lippe-Detmold  from  Halle ;  but  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  con- 
senting to  embrace  the  profession  on  which  his  uncle  had  determined 
for  him.  Then  the  old  man's  heart  became  full  to  overflowing  of 
bitterness  and  disappointment.  He  found  himself  baffled,  and  by  one 
whom  he  had  cited  as  the  model  result  of  his  own  training.  In  his 
anger  he  recalled  Otto's  words,  <*  I  will  do  whatever  you  desire  as 
far  as  I  can." 

**  If  you  are  not  a  pastor  you  shall  be  a  tradesman,"  said  Simon. 
**  There  can  be  no  scruples  of  conscience  against  that  1 " 

The  sacristan  lost  no  time  in  going  over  to  Detmold  to  see  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  there,  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Otto  should  be  bound  to  the  bookseller  for  three 
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years  as  bis  assistant,  and  Schnarcher  returned  in  triumph  to 
announce  this  aiTangement  to  his  grand-nephew.  For  not  only  to  tho 
outside  world,  but  to  Otto  himself,  Schnarcher  kept  up  the  fiction 
that  aU  was  going  in  accordance  with  his  will.  <'  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  you,"  he  announced  with  autocratic  brevity,  and  the 
young  man  made  no  protest  against  the  form  of  words.  He  did  desire 
to  obey  his  uncle  as  far  as  he  conscientiously  might  do  so.  In  refusing 
to  become  a  pastor,  it  is  possible  that  his  conscience  may  have  been 
invigorated  by  a  strain  of  the  family  obstinacy. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position  on  the  September  night  when  I  intro- 
duced my  reader  to  the  Spcise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb.  And  Horr 
Peters's  thoughts  were  running  much  upon  his  friend  the  sacristan's 
family  affairs  as  the  apothecary  drove  the  next  morning  out  of  Horn 
behind  his  corpulent,  old  white  pony. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   LIPPE-DETMOLD   FARM. 

The  road  from  Horn  to  Detmold  lies  in  great  part  through  a  country 
rich  with  noble  woods.  It  winds  along  with  gentle  rolling  undula- 
tions of  hill  and  dale,  skirted  by  beech,  oak,  pine,  and  bu'ch  ti*ecs. 
September  had  dyed  the  varied  foliage  with  lavish  wealth  of  colour. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  out  of  a  pale  blue  sky,  and  there  was  enough 
autumnal  crispness  in  the  air  to  make  the  sense  of  motion  exhilarat- 
ing. Herr  Peters,  tho  apothecary,  jogged  along  pleasantly  behind 
his  plump  pony.  Tho  roads  were  hard  and  smooth,  so  that  the 
wheels  of  the  clumsy  chaise  rolled  over  them  very  easily.  In  fact, 
it  would  have  given  the  pony  more  trouble  to  walk  than  to  trot ; 
therefore  the  pony  trotted.  Peters  was  very  glad  that  the  old 
Schimmel  chose  to  go  somewhat  brisldy,  and  I  may  say  felt  grateful 
for  his  steed's  unwonted  alacrity ;  for  both  man  and  beast  knew  right 
well  that  the  Schimmel  would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  incited 
to  mend  his  pace  by  flogging. 

I  have  said  that  the  apothecary's  thoughts  were  running  on  Simon 
Schnarcher's  family  affairs.  He  thought  of  the  sacristan's  angry 
bitterness  in  last  night's  talli.  He  thought  of  Otto,  and  wondered 
how  the  young  fellow  would  endure  life  behind  a  counter  in  Detmold. 
He  reflected  that  the  new  arrangement  would  content  neither  uncle 
nor  nephew ;  for  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  old  Schnarcher's 
pretence  that  there  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  any  question  of 
disputing  his  will,  imposed  on  none  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbours. 

'<  Otto  wants  to  be  a  forester,  like  his  father,"  said  Peters  to  himself. 
<'  Simon  wants  him  to  bo  a  pastor.  But  the  sacristan  compromises 
matters  by  making  the  lad  a  tradesman,  which  pleases  neither  of 
them.     Simon  Schnarcher  is  a  long-headed  man,  but  in  this  I  think 
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him  wrong.  In  his  place,  if  I  cotild  not  please  myself,  I  would 
please  the  lad,  instead  of  vexing  both  myself  and  him  for  nothing." 
Bnt  in  so  saying  Herr  Peters  showed  very  little  knowledge  of  hnman 
natnre  in  general,  and  of  his  friend  Schnarcher's  natnre  in  particular. 
In  the  midst  of  his  meditations  Peters  arrived  before  the  house  of 
Farmer  Franz  Lehmann,  and  pulled  up  the  pony  rather  suddenly. 
The  Lehmann 's  house  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  kind  of 
dwelling  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  Lippo-Detmold  and 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  little  principality.  In  my 
first  chapter  I  said  that  I  should  presently  have  occasion  to  describe 
with  some  minuteness  one  of  the  great  buildings  which  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  rural  architecture  of  Lippe,  and  I  cannot 
better  fulfil  that  intention  than  in  placing  before  my  reader,  with 
what  vividness  I  can  command,  a  picture  of  the  singular  old  home- 
stead wherein  the  family  of  the  Lehmanns  had  dwelt  for  generations. 
A  great,  nearly  square,  timber-framed,  brick  building,  low  at  the 
overhanging  eaves,  but  with  a  sloping  roof  so  extraordinarily  and  dis- 
proportionately vast  as  to  run  up  to  the  height  of  a  tall,  three-storied 
house  at  its  sharp  apex.  This  roof  is  of  bright  red  tiles,  just 
sufficiently  weather-stained  and  moss-grown  to  be  picturesquely 
mellow  in  their  tone  of  colour.  The  cross-timbers  of  the  house 
beneath  are  black,  and  rudely,  though  lavishly  carved,  the  inter- 
stices between  them  being  painted  a  warm  cream  colour.  The 
building,  although  nearly  square,  is  yet  not  quite  so,  and  stands  with 
its  narrowest  side,  or  gable-end,  towards  the  road.  In  the  middle 
of  this  gable- end  yawns  an  enormously  wide  and  lofty  arched  door- 
way, the  centre  of  which  is  precisely  beneath  the  topmost  angle  of 
the  towering  roof;  and  the  long  lines  of  tiling  slope  rapidly  down 
on  either  hand,  and  terminate  in  projecting  eaves  not  more  than  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  reason  for  making  so  seemingly  dispro- 
portionate an  entrance  as  the  great  arch  with  its  heavy  wooden 
folding- doors  is  not  apparent  until  you  step  v/ithin  the  threshold, 
but  then  it  becomes  at  once  obvious.  The  whole  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  large  and  lofty  barn,  piled  high  with  hay  and  straw  and 
store  of  grain.  It  is,  too,  a  storehouse  for  farm  implements,  and  so 
huge  are  its  proportions,  that  a  harvest  waggon  laden  with  sheaves, 
and  drawn  by  three  or  four  sturdy  horses,  can  pass  easily  through 
the  doorway,  and  stand  beneath  its  ample  shelter.  From  the  bam, 
which  entu'ely  occupies  the  central  length  and  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing, is  the  only  possible  ingress  to  the  dwelling-house.  On  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  are  doors  and  windows  ^^ing  access  to  the 
living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  family.  Ncarl}^  all  the  light  and 
air  which  reaches  these  apartments  gains  admission  through  tbe 
wide-open  double  doors  of  the  bam.  Nearly  all  the  light  and  air; 
but  in  the  special  dwelling  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  describe 
there  was  a  range  of  small  lattice  casements  under  the  eaves,  into 
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wkich  the  last  low  rays  of  the  setting  sun  managed  to  penetrate. 
The  msjority  of  these  barn-dwellings  have  absolutely  no  exterior 
windows  whatsoever.  And  the  existence  of  Farmer  Lehmann's  case- 
ments was  by  many  persons  considered  to  be  rather  a  disadvantage 
than  an  advantage. 

'^  It  is  so  snug  when  there  are  no  windows  outside,"  said  the  Lippe- 
Detmolders,  *^  and  the  bam  keeps  the  house  right  warm.  There  is  no 
stove  so  good  as  a  bam  full  of  straw."  Y/hich  was  doubtless  all  very 
true,  granting, — ^what  the  Lippe-Detmolders  mostly  assumed, — ^that 
fresh  air  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  However,  in  a  purely 
picturesque  sense,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  little  diamond-paned 
lattices,  half  buried  in  vine  leaves,  improved  the  aapect  of  the  dwelliog 
immensely.  Farmer  Lehmann's  was  an  old  house,  and  the  vin^ 
trained  over  one  side  of  it  was  old  too,  and  rich  in  leaves,  if  not  in 
grapes.  The  aspect  of  the  farmyard  would,  I  fear,  have  disgusted  an 
English  farmer.  There  was  a  great  dunghill  at  one  side  of  the  door, 
and  an  indescribably  fUthy  pond,  wherein  some  fat  ducks  disported 
themselves  with  obvious  enjoyment.  Three  or  four  nuld-eyed  cows 
with  steaming  nostrils  stood  knee- deep  in  litter  by  the  closed  cattle- 
shed.  A  mastiff  lay  blinking  in  front  of  his  kennel,  and  barked  now 
and  then  at  the  passers-by  in  a  lazy,  muffled  voice.  A  family  of 
lean,  long-legged  pigs  was  busily  investigating  the  delicacies  of  a  heap 
of  heterogeneous  scraps  flung  out  from  the  kitchen ;  cocks  and  hens 
promenaded,  with  the  self-sufficient  air  peculiar  to  their  species,  m 
and  out  and  about  the  bam ;  and  on  the  high-peaked  roof  a  tribe  of 
patriarchal  pigeons  cooed  and  sunned  their  shining  wings.  Over  the 
doorway  was  carved  an  inscription,  which,  as  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
many  similar  inscriptions  in  the  country,  I  may  here  translate : — 
**  Within  is  goodly  store  of  food  for  man  and  boast.  Behold,  nowhere 
shall  you  find  a  gamer  fuller  filled,  or  more  overflowing  with  abun- 
dance. Gerhard  Lehmann  and  Marthe  Sieger,  his  wife,  built  this 
dwelling,  and  placed  this  inscription  to  tlie  honour  and  glory  of 
Almighty  God,  in  the  year  1679.  He  openeth  His  hand,  and  all 
things  living  are  filled  with  good." 

The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  hard  road,  and  the  barking  of  the  old 
mastifl',  brought  Franz  Lehmann  to  the  door,  and  he  advanced  to  greet 
Peters. 

"  Welcome,  Herr  Apothecary.  I  take  it  friendly  of  you  not  to  for- 
get us.  So-ho,  old  Schimmcll  You'd  better  drive  right  into  the 
bam,  Herr  Peters.  The  threshing-floor  is  clear  now,  and  'tis  ill 
standing  still  in  this  sharp  air  for  either  man  or  beast." 

In  this  view  of  the  case  the  fat  pony  appeared  to  coincide,  for  he 
immediately  set  off  unguided  for  the  shelter  of  the  barn,  taking  the 
shortest  line  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  thereby  tilting 
up  the  chaise  and  Herr  Peters  in  it  at  a  dangerous  angle,  as  the  wheels 
bumped  heavily  over  heaps  of  refuse,  and  splashed  through  the  duck- 
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pond.  However,  steed  and  driver  arrived  safely  within  the  great 
warm  bam,  and  there  Peters  alighted  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Hans- 
&aa.  To  this  end,  he  accompanied  the  farmer  through  one  of  the 
little  low  doors  that  opened  from  the  bam,  and  passed  into  a  long, 
stone-flagged  kitchen.  It  was  lighted  on  one  side  by  three  of  the 
outer  vine-draped  casements,  and  on  the  other  by  two  square,  unglazed 
apertures  near  the  roof,  which  were  at  this  moment  almost  blocked  up 
by  a  towering  pile  of  wheat- sacks  in  the  bam.  On  the  floor  were 
ranged  a  quantity  of  wide,  shallow  baskets  fllled  with  ruddy  apples ; 
and  at  an  oaken  dresser  stood  the  Haus-frau  and  two  sturdy  maidens, 
peeling,  coring,  and  cutting  up  the  fruit,  which  was  handed  to  them 
as  they  needed  it  by  a  barefooted  little  goose-herd,  temporarily  pressed 
into  the  domestic  service.  The  farmer's  wife  dropped  her  knife  and 
wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron  before  offering  one  of  them  to  her  visitor. 

''  Ach  je,  Herr  Peters  1  *'  she  exclaimed,  with  as  much  astonishment 
in  her  voice  as  though  she  had  not  been  expecting  him  all  the  morning, 
*'  now  this  is  kind  I  I  have  the  parcel  ready  for  Lieschen, — a  small 
parcel  it  is,-— only  a  couple  of  neckerchiefs,  real  Manchester  print 
they  are," — I  would  that  I  could  convey  to  my  reader  any  idea  of 
the  sound  Frau  Lehmann  made  in  uttering  the  word  Manchester, — 
"  and  two  pairs  of  worsted  stockings, — a  bit  darned,  it's  trae,  but  my 
own  knitting,  and  real  warm  for  winter  wear ;  and  I'm  sure  the  child 
will  be  thankful  to  you,  Herr  Apothecary,  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
carry  them  to  her ;  for  as  to  me,  there  ain't  much  chance  of  my  getting 
to  Detmold  this  side  Christmas,  and  all  the  hams  to  cure,  and,— only 
see, — the  apple  compote  but  just  begun,  as  one  may  say  I " 

Frau  Lehmann  uttered  all  this  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the  high 
cackling  voice  peculiar  to  uneducated  German  women ;  and  when  she 
paused  for  breath,  she  wiped  her  hands  once  more  on  her  cotton 
apron.  She  was  a  bony,  active,  hard-featured  woman,  with  a 
shrewish  light  in  her  grey  eyes,  and  her  serving-maids  were  ob- 
viously afraid  of  her. 

'*I  will  do  your  errand  willingly,  Frau  Lehmann,"  said  Peters; 
"  the  more  so  that  little  Liese  was  always  a  favourite  of  mine  from 
the  first  day  I  saw  her." 

**Ah,  poor  little  maid,"  broke  in  the  farmer,  "how  small  and 
strange  she  looked  amongst  us  all  that  first  evening  I  brought  her 
here  I  But  she  was  so  sweet  in  her  temper  and  so  soft  and  handy 
in  her  ways,  that " 

**  There,  there,  that's  Franz  Lehmann  all  over,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house  sharply.  She  was  tying  an  extra  string  round  the 
parcel  to  be  sent,  to  Detmold,  and  gave  it  as  she  spoke  so  sudden 
a  jerk  that  it  snapped.  "Franz  Lehmann,  once  he  gets  on  one  of 
his  hobbies,  -will  talk  and  prose  and  dream  for  an  hour,  and  tho 
precious  minutes  galloping  away  all  the  time,  and  everything  to  do 
and  to  see  to.     Liese  was  small  and  strange  then,  sure  enough ;  and 
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she's  small  and  strange  now  for  that  matter  t  Nobody  in  all  this 
world  but  Franz  Lehmann  would  have  thought  of  saddling  himself 
with  other  folks'  children,  as  if  there  wasn't  mouths  enough  to  feed 
already,  and  the  boys  especially,  eating  one  out  of  house  and  home/' 

The  little  goose-herd,  knowing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  omnivorous 
boys  in  question,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  being  thus 
publicly  alluded  to,  that  he  let  fall  an  armful  of  apples,  which  rolled 
swiftly  in  various  directions.  And  under  cover  of  the  consequent 
confusion,  Peters  made  a  hasty  farewell  and  withdrew,  bearing  the 
parcel  for  which  he  had  come.  Lehmann  accompanied  him  to  the 
chaise,  and  walked  at  the  pony's  head  as  far  as  the  high-road.  The 
farmer  broke  silence  only  when  they  had  reached  the  boundary  of 
his  own  land. 

''You  won't  take  any  notice  of  what  my  old  woman  says  about 
Lieschen,  Herr  Peters  ?" 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  the  apothecary ;  but  he  had  not  a  very  clear 
idea  of  his  own  meaning. 

''  You  see  my  old  woman  she's, — she's  an  excellent  body.  Not  a 
better  wife  in  the  principaHty.  There  ain't  many  housewives  that 
would  be  as  kind  to  a  stranger's  child,  brought  home  to  her  without 
*  with  your  leave,'  or  *  by  your  leave,'  as  she  has  been  to  Lieschen. 
Are  there,  now  ?  " 

"N — no,"  answered  Peters,  the  misog3mist,  "  I  don't  think  women 
mostly  are  kind  to  other  folks'  children." 

**  Well,  there  it  is,  you.  see,  Herr  Apothecary.  We  never  had  no 
little  ones  of  our  own ;  not  to  live,  that  is.  Our  only  babe,  she 
didn't  stay  many  days  in  this  world,  and  it  well-nigh  broke  Hanne's 
heart..  She  has  a  sharp  way  with  her  sometimes,  has  Hanne,  but, 
dear  Heaven !  if  you  had  seen  her  then.  Well,  then,  you  understand, 
when  I  brought  home  little  Lieschen,  and  said,  '  Wife,  this  is  the 
child  of  a  dear  dead  cousin  of  mine,  and  we  must  give  her  shelter 
and  home  with  us,'  why,  she  just  looked  at  the  little  one,  and  burst 
out  a-crying,,  and  got  up  and  went  away  without  a  word.  When  she 
came  back  again,  she  fed  and  tended  the  child  right  motherly,  and 
she's  done  well  by  her  ever  since." 

"  I  suppose  Lieschen  went  to  service  at  Detmold  quite  of  her  own 
wiK,  then?" 

Franz  Lehmann's  honest  face  grew  a  shade  graver  as  he  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  of  her  own  will  ?  Yes.  It  was  better  for  her  not  to  stay  at 
home.  Lieschen  never  was  fit  for  hard  country  work,  and  my  old 
woman  keeps  her  lasses  pretty  tight  to  it.  Then  Hanne  said  I  should 
spoil  the  maiden,  and  make  a  fool  of  her.  Mayhap  I  might.  But 
what  I  really  think,"  added  the  farmer  confidentially,  lowering  his 
voice,  <<  is  that  it  fretted  my  old  woman  a  bit  to  see  me  so  fond  cf 
Lieschen.     She  was " 

"  Jealous,"  suggested  Peters,  with  a  nod. 
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''Well,  jealous,  if  yon  like,  but  in  a  qneer  kind  of  a  way.  lily 
belief  is  ihat  every  tim^  I  patted  the  child's  head,  or  took  her  on  my 
knee,  Hanne  thought  of  our  own  little  daughter,  and  what  she  might 
have  been  if  the  Lord  had  spared  her  to  ns,  and  felt  somehow  as  ^  I 

was  robbing  the  little  dead  babe, — ^po<M*  lamb  I — by •    There,  I 

ean*t  speak  it  ont  clear,  bat  I've  got  it  all  in  my  head  like  print." 

However  little  the  apothecary  might  agree  with  Fran  Lehmann  on 
most  points,  he  conld  not  bat  sympathise  with  her  impatience  of  her 
hosband's  tendency  to  prose.  Franz  stood  bareheaded,  with  his 
hand  on  the  pony's  mane,  and  his  bine  eyes  placidly  staring  at 
vacancy,  apparently  onconscioas  of  a  keen  north  wind  which  made 
Peters  sink  his  fstce  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  sheepskin  cdlar. 
Peters  was  a  mild  and  irresolute  man.  He  wanted  to  proceed  on  his 
jonmey,  bat  he  did  not  know  how  to  arrest  the  flow  of  Lehmann's 
slow,  musing  utterances.  The  old  Schimmel,  however,  was  neither 
mild  nor  irresolute,  and  having  by  this  time  finished  nnmching  a 
mouthful  of  hay  surreptitiously  extracted  from  a  tmss  in  the  bam, 
and  feeling,  moreover,  rather  chilly,  he  rid  himself  of  Lehmann's 
hand  on  his  mane  by  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  head,  and  started  off 
down  the  road  at  a  roxmd  pace.  The  chaise  had  rolled  some  distance 
before  Peters  could  pull  up  the  Schimmel  to  listen  to  something  which 
the  farmer  was  calling  after  him. 

''  Heart's  love  to  my  little  Lieschen.  And  hark  ye,  Heir  Apothe- 
cary, you  must  promise  to  come  and  eat  roast  goo9e  with  us  this 
winter.  You've  never  tasted  my  old  woman's  apple  compote  1  Eeal 
good  she  makes  it.    Don't  forget.'* 

"  Apple  compdte  i "  muttered  Peters.  *'  I'd  rather  have  peace  and 
rqniet  to  sweeten  the  roast  goose  than  any  sauce  yonder  shrew  could 
make.  I  know  she'd  turn  the  fruit  sour  only  by  looking  at  it.'*  But 
he  nodded  a  sort  of  assent,  and  waved  his  hand  to  the  fiumer,  who 
was  still  standing  bareheaded  in  the  road.  And  then  the  pony,  whoso 
small  stock  of  complaisance  was  now  exhausted,  broke  into  a  deter- 
mined trot,  and  went  steadily  at  his  own  pace  until  they  reached 
Detmold, 
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In  a  previous  article  we  endeavoured  to  place  before  onr  readers^  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  tbe  condition  of  Greece,  Servia,  and  Ronmania, 
and  to  point  oat  that  none  of  those  conntries  contained  elements 
for  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call ''  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion ; "  that  is  to  say,  that  none  of  them  offered  a  nucleuB  around 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe,  the 
various  populations  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  could  gather 
and  form  a  Christian  state  suffiotentiy  compact  and  powerful  to 
maintain  its  independence,  or  sufficiently  well  governed  to  secure 
the  contentment,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  races,  difGsring  in 
origin  and  religion,  which  would  inhabit  it.  We  showed  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  any  such  state  would  only  introduce  fresh 
elements  of  confusion  into  **  the  Eastern  Question,'*  would  tend  to 
promote  the  ambitious  designs  of  Bussia,  and  would  lead,  if  not  im- 
mediately to  war,  to  the  first  step  towards  it,  by  necessitating  the  con- 
stant interference  and  intervention  of  the  European  Powers. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether,  amongst  the  Christian  populations 
still  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  Sultan, — ^that  is  to  say^  the 
Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians, — ^there  be  one  which  could  be 
substituted  for  the  Turks,  and  which  could  become  the  dominant  race  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  with  any  fair  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
strong,  independent,  and  settied  government.  Could  these  various 
races  be  consolidated  into  one  Christian  state,  or  could  they  be 
divided  into  several  small  independent  states,  like  Greece  and  Servia,  or 
could  they  form  a  confederation  of  states  with  republican  institutions  ? 

Before  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  Christians  and  Mohammedans  forming  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bosnia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Boumelia."^  But  this  is  no 
easy  matter.  Statistics  of  any  value  are  utterly  wanting.  Although 
the  Turkish  Government  is  believed  to  possess  tolerably  accurate 
returns  upon  the  subject,  they  have  never  been  published.  The  cal- 
culations which  are  to  be  found  in  modem  works  on  Turkey  are 

*  For  convenience-sake  we  include  in  Boomelia  the  provinces  to  the  sonth  of 
the  Balkan,  comprising  ancient  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  the  modem  govem- 
menis  or  pashalica  of  Adrianople,  Monastir,  and  Saloniea,  together  with 
Ck)nst(intinople,  and  its  dependent  districts.  The  Chzistian  inhabitants  of  ths 
councry  between  the  Danube  and  the  ^gean  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  populations  of  the  cities  and  towns,  are  Bulgarians,  and  speak  Slavonian. 
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altogether  untrustworthy,  and  are  generally  based  upon  the  political 
bias  of  the  writer.  In  Bosnia  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mussulmans  exceed  the  Christians  in  numbers.  If  the  population  be 
placed  at  one  million,  which  is  the  ordinary  computation,  and  is  pro- 
bably below  the  true  number,  we  should  say  that  the  Mohammedans 
amount  to  about  600,000.  They  form  a  compact  homogeneous  race, 
with  common  interests,  a  common  religion,  and  a  common  language. 
The  Christians  have  been  reckoned  at  480,000,  but  these  numbers 
comprise  280,000  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  200,000 
Latins  or  Roman  Catholics.  So  that  among  the  Christians  there  exists 
an  antagonism  of  creed,  which  would  render  any  complete  and  perfect 
union  between  them  impossible.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  but  are  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  pos- 
sessors, who  changed  their  religion  to  keep  their  lands.  Consequently 
they  are  of  the  same  race  and  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Chris- 
tians, and  only  differ  from  them  in  faith.  The  Mohammedans,  how- 
ever, having  long  belonged  to  the  dominant  class,  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  rule,  are  of  a  brave  and  warlike  disposition,  and  inured  to 
the  use  of  arms.  The  Christians,  naturally  timid  and  afraid  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  disunited  on  account  of  differences  of  creed,  would 
be  quite  unable,  without  assistance  from  abroad,  to  rise  successfully 
against  them. 

In  Albania  the  Mohammedans  probably  exceed  the  Christians  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  if  we  exclude  the  Southern  districts, 
or  Epirus,  where  the  Christians  are  considerably  in  the  majority.  In 
this  province,  again,  the  landholders  are  principally  Mohammedans, 
and  the  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mountain  tribes 
in  the  South,  would  not  venture  to  rise  against  the  Mussulmans.  In 
Albania,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Christians  are  disunited, 
being  divided  into  two  different  sects,  those  of  the  Greek  and  those  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  though  the  foiTQer  are  much  the  more  numerous. 

It  is  very  diflficult  indeed  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  populations  of  Bulgaria  and  Boumelia,  as  accounts  on  this  subject 
vary  so  considerably.  According  to  some  %vriters  the  Christians  are 
very  greatly  in  the  majority,  and  are  perhaps  more  than  double  the 
Mohammedans.  According  to  the  authority  of  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  such  as  Mr.  Longworth,  at  present  Her  Majesty's 
Consul- General  at  Belgrade,  who  has  filled  the  same  post  at  Mo- 
nastir,  and  has  officially  visited  all  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Boumelia, 
the  Turkish  or  Mohammedan  population  is  much  larger  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  is  not  much  inferior  in  numbers,  if  at  all,  to  the 
Christian.''' 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  Mohammedan  landholders  in 

*  It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  obtain  accorate  statifltics  with  regard  to 
the  populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  "Wo  are  convinced  that  at  the  present 
time  the  greatest  ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject. 
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these  provinces  and  those  in  Bosnia  and  Albania, — ^that  they  are  not  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  bat,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  Ottoman  conquerors  who  occupied  the  coimtry  and  appro- 
priated  the  land.  Consequently  they  differ  in  race  and  language 
from  the  Christians,  who  are  descended  from  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  Mohammedans,  in  fact,  hold  very  much  the  same  position  ia 
Bulgaria  and  Boumalia  as  the  descendants  of  the  English  conquerors 
in  Ireland,  both  as  regards  race,  religion,  and  the  possession  of  the 
land.  The  number  of  Christian  landholders  is,  however,  considerable, 
and  is  increasing.  But  the  Christians  are  in  general  a  timid  and 
divided  race,  and  have  none  of  the  warlike  qualities  of  the  Turks. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  stated  that  in  no  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  would  the  Christians  alone  and  single-handed  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  in  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  Government, 
supported  as  the  Mohammedan  population  would  be  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  empire.  Without  direct  support  and  assistance  from  soma 
foreign  power,  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  rise  would  inevitably  end 
most  disastrously.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Mohammedans 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  a  struggle  with  the  Christians  would  be 
one  for  very  life,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  their  own  fate  would 
be  literally  expulsion  from  Europe  and  deprivation  of  their  lands.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  yield  until  every  means  of 
resistance  had  been  exhausted,  and  until  after  terrible  bloodshed. 

But  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  by  the  armed  assistance  of 
some  European  Power  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  were  to  succeed  in  dispossessing  the 
Mohammedans  of  their  lands  :  could  Bosnia  and  the  other  provinces 
be  formed  into  independent  states  under  Christian  rulers,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  tranquillity,  good  government,  and  the  development  of 
free  institutions  ?  Would  such  an  arrangement  remove  the  danger 
which  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  supposed  to  inflict  on 
Europe  ?  Would  these  Christian  populations  have  greater  elements 
of  strength,  would  they  be  better  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
than  Turkey  ? 

Neither  tiie  example  of  Greece,  nor  of  Servia,  nor  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  has  afforded  much  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  solution 
of  the  Eastern  question.  The  provinces  of  European  Turkey  still 
under  direct  Turkish  rule  possess  even  fewer  elements  of  stability 
and  self-government  than  those  states.  In  Servia  and  Boumania  the 
populations  are  homogeneous  in  language  and  religion.  In  Bosnia 
and  the  other  Turkish  provinces,  besides  the  large  mixture  of  Moham- 
medans, there  is  a  serious  division  amongst  the  Christians  them- 
selves, while  the  hatred  and  jealousy  between  Greeks  and  Catholics 
are  scarcely  less  violent  than  between  Christians  and  Mussulmans. 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Eoumelia,  left  to  themselves,  would 
soon  present  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  would  compel 
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European  interference,  and  probably  result  in  their  annexation  to  some 
European  state. 

But  oould  it  be  possible  to  form  one  strong,  independent,  homo- 
geneous state  out  of  the  Slavonian  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in 
EuropOi  or  a  confederation  of  states  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? It  must  be  remembered  that  any  such  attempt  would  be 
resisted  by  Russia,  even  to  the  extent  of  war.  Whether  Russia 
meditates  the  actual  annexation  of  these  provinces  or  not,  one  thing 
is  perfectly  clear, — that  she  will  never  allow,  as  long  as  she  has  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Slavonian  kingdom 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  with  Constantinople  for  its  capital.  Such  a 
state,  with  a  popular  government  and  free  institutions,  would  be  far 
too  formidable  a  rival.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  expressed  the  national 
Muscovite  sentiment  when,  in  discussing  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
the  various  combinations  which  were  possible  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  declared  that  Russia  would 
never  tolerate,  as  long  as  she  had  a  man  or  a  musket  left,  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Byzantine  empire,  that  is,  of  an  empire  composed  of  the 
Slavonian  populations  of  Turkey,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as 
would  render  her  a  powerful  state.  Nor  would  she,  he  added,  permit 
Tm^key  to  be  broken  up  into  little  republics,  asylums  for  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Europe. 

Nor  would  Austria  view  with  any  favour  such  a  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question.  She,  too,  has  Slavonian  populations  which  might 
desire  to  join  a  great  Slavonian  kingdom,  or  republic,  and  form  part 
of  the  Slavonian  nationality.  She  would  probably,  therefore,  join 
Russia  in  preventing  the  formation  of  any  such  rival  state.  Con- 
sequently, what  with  incapacity  for  government,  internal  weakness, 
rfnd  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  powerful  neighbours,  any  Christian 
state  that  could  be  formed  out  of  the  Slavonian  populations  of  Turkey 
would  only  be  a  source  of  danger  to  Europe,  and  its  formation  would 
probably  lead  sooner  or  later  to  war,  or  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia, 
and  the  realisation  of  her  designs  upon  Constantinople.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  be  the  formation  of  several 
small  states,  each  under  a  different  ruler,  native  or  foreign,  too  weak 
to  defend  themselves,  or  to  maintain  their  independence  for  anj"  length 
of  time,  and  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Russia  or  Austjia.  And  this  sorry 
result  would  be  accomplished  after  the  shedding  of  an  immense 
amount  of  human  blood,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  human  misery,  and 
through  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  iigustice  and  confiscation  for  which 
history  could  not  find  a  parallel.  The  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
would  have  to  give  their  aid  to  drive  above  five  millions  of  human 
beings  out  of  Europe,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  homes  and  lands, 
in  order  that  they  might  perish  from  misery  and  want  in  Asia,  merely 
because  they  happened  to  be  bom  Mohammedans. 
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It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  such  is  the  design  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  such  are  the  prospects  held  ont  to  the  Slavonian  populations 
by  Bnssian  and  Servian  agents,  and  those  who  are  nrging  them  to 
rise  in  insurrection.  These  agents  can  point,  to  confLrm  their  pro- 
mises, to  Servia  and  Greece,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  East  where  the 
Christian  element  has  prevailed.  Their  battle-cry  is  inextinguishable 
hatred  between  the  Mohammedan  and  the  ChriBtian. 

There  are  other  results  which  would  arise  if  the  Mohammedans  of 
•Turkey  were  treated  in  this  way,  and  which,  all&ough  of  no  small 
moment,  are  usually  overlooked.  It  should  be  remembered  that,, 
although  there  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  populations  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  the  empire.  In  them  the  Mussulmans  are  in  a  very  large  majority. 
They  belong  for  the  most  part  to  fierce  and  warlike  races,  easily 
excited,  and  little  disposed  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the  perse- 
cution and  ill-treatment  of  their  co-religionists  in  Europe.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  if  the  schemes  of  the  Bussians,  Greeks,  and  Servians 
were  successful,  a  terrible  vengeance  would  be  taken  upon  the 
Christians  of  Asia,  and  that  massacres  and  bloodshed  would  be  rife 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of 
the  Sultan.  Would  the  European  Powers  look  with  indifference  on 
this  result  of  their  policy,  or  would,  they  actively  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians  of  Asia  also?  Probably  they  woul^  have  quite 
enough  on  their  hands  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  while  Bussia 
would  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  horror  which  such 
events  would  excite  in  Europe,  and  to  carry  out  her  own  policy, — 'a 
policy  hostile  to  the  interests  of  England. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  English  public  men  that  all 
these  plans  for  Greek  and  Slavonian  nationality  are  only  so  many 
schemes  for  the  profit  of  Bussia,  and  for  the  realisation  of  her  ambitious 
designs. 

That  the  designs  of  Bussia  on  Turkey  are  such  as  we  have  described 
them  to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Her  policy  is  probably  the  most 
unscrupulous  that  has  ever  been  pursued  by  anation  claimingto  be  ranked 
amongst  civilised  peoples.  Unless  there  were  overwhelmiug  evidence 
to  prove  its  existence,  it  might  be  deemed  incredible  and  impossible. 
Not  daring  to  avow  its  determination  to  destroy  the  Turkish  empire,  or 
to  carry  on  openly,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  its  schemes  for  accomplishing 
this  end,  the  Bussian  Government  has  resolved  to  weaken  Turkey  by 
constantly  inciting  her  Christian  populations  to  insurrection,  and  by 
preventing  all  improvement  and  substantial  reforms.  It  calculates, 
justly  enough,  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  pursue  this  policy  with  im- 
punity, either  Turkey  must  sooner  or  later  fall  to  pieces  of  herself^ 
or  Europe  must  at  last  be  compelled  to  connive  at  her  dismember- 
ment.   In  order  to  carry  out  her  schemes,  Bussia  has  secured  the 
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services  of  the  Greek  clergy  in  Turkey  by  snbsidies,  and  by  affording 
them  protection  in  their  abases,  and  has  made  nse  of  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Boumania.     By  abetting  and  aiding  the  Greeks  in  their  attempts 
to  raise  the  Greek-speaking  populations  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
Crete,  she  contrives  to  keep  the  southern  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  in  an  unceasing  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet.     Through  the 
Servians,  Montenegrins,  and  Roumanians  she  is  constantly  urging  the 
Slavonians  to  insurrection.    Russian  agents  swarm  amongst  the  Chris- 
tian populations,  inciting  them  to  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  rule, 
and  liberally  suppl3dng  them  with  money,  and  even  with  arms  when 
necessary.     Every  Russian  consulate  in  Turkey  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Turkish  Government.     The  small  states,  such  as 
Servia  and  Greece,  are  encouraged  to  look  to  Russia  as  their  protector 
in  their  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  and  the  Slavonian  populations  are 
taught  to  see  in  her  their  deliverer  from  Turkish  rule.     Any  attempt 
made  by  the  Porte  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  Christian  subjects 
is  promptly  opposed,  and  usually  defeated.     If  the  Turkish  authorities 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  school,  or  endeavour  to  found 
one  themselves,  a  Russian  consul  immediately  appears  upon  the  scene, 
and  either  by  inciting  the  Greek  clergy  against  it,  or  by  threatening 
those  persons  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  speedily  contrwes  to 
have  it  closed.  If  the  Christian  laity  is  aided  by  the  Porte  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  intolerable  abuses  which  exist  in  the  Greek 
Church,  Russia  steps  in  as  the  protector  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  com- 
pels the  Porte  to  punish  those  who  have  ventured  to  oppose  them.     If 
the  Turkish  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  supports  the  Greek  clergy 
in  maintaining  any  of  their  rights  and  privileges^  Russia  appears  as 
the  champion  of  the  laity  and  as  the  defender  of  religious  freedom. 
Whenever  any  changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  local  administration  are 
attempted  by  the  Porte  with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
Christians,  every  manner  of  intrigue  is  put  in  motion  to  prevent  their 
success.     If  the  finances  of  Turkey  show  any  improvement  and  her 
revenue  a  surplus,  fresh  embarrassments  are  wilfully  created,  and  in- 
surrections brought  about  in  some  part  of  the  empire,  that  money  may 
be  spent  and  new  difficulties  may  arise.     If  these  intrigues  have  been 
carried  on  too  openly  and  have  been  exposed  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
Russia  calmly  denies  any  knowledge  of  them,  and  disavows  those  who 
have  been  employed  to  carry  them  on.    If  the  Turkish  authorities  de- 
tect Russian  agents  in  the  very  act,  and  venture  to  complain  of  their 
proceedings, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  aid  given  to  the 
Cretan  insm-gents, — Russia  assumes  the  imperious  line  of  an  injured 
state,  and  demands  that  her  accusers  and  calumniators  should  suffer 
signal  punishment.     The  Turkish  Government,  unable  to  resist  these 
demands,  is  compelled  to  yield,  the  too  zealous  public  servant  is 
dismissed  or  suspended,  and  a  warning  is  thus  given  to  other  officials 
not  to  interfere  with  Russian  agents. 
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The  results  of  the  policy  pursned  by  Russia  are  these ;  that  the 
Christian  populations  are  kept  in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent  and 
uneasiness,  that  the  hostility  between  them  and  their  Mohanunedan 
fellow-subjects  is  nourished  and  increased,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Turkish  Government  is  weakened,  and  that  public  opinion  is  gradually 
brought  to  believe  that  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe  cannot 
be  maintained,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  Christians,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  different  races  under  Turkish  rule  must 
necessarily  fail. 

The  Eastern  policy  formerly  pursued  by  England,  and  best  known 
as  the  **  Palmerstonian  "  policy,  is  commonly  believed  to  have  con- 
sisted in  some  unnatural  sympathy  for  the  Turks  in  their  misrule 
and  in  their  oppression  of  Christians,  in  a  futile  and  impolitic 
attempt  to  '<  bolster  up  the  Turkish  empire,"  in  hostility  to  free 
institutions  and  national  independence  in  the  East,  and  in  a  childiish 
and  unfounded  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Eussia.  It  seems  strange  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  show  that  this  policy  has  been  entirely  mis- 
represented and  misunderstood.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  last  man 
to  encourttge  oppression  and  tyranny  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  Turks  as  against  Christians.  He  had  no 
wish  to  see  fertile  provinces  lying  waste.  No  one  ever  denounced 
more  earnestly  and  more  effectively  the  misgovemment  of  Turkey 
and  the  corruption  and  bad  faith  of  Turkish  ministers  and  officials. 
The  Christian  populations  have  never  had  a  more  sincere  friend  than 
they  had  in  him.  But  whilst  he  was  ready  to  help  the  Christians  of 
Turkey,  he  felt  that  her  non-Christian  populations  were  equally  entitled 
to  justice  and  sympathy. 

The  Eastern  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  of  some  of  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  this  country,  was  founded  upon  the  following  considera- 
tions. Turkey  in  Europe  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Mohammedans  and  Christians.  It  would  be  neither  just,  humane, 
nor  politic  to  sacrifice  Christians  to  Mohammedans,  nor  Mohamme- 
dans to  Christians.  To  <<  drive  the  Tmks  out  of  Europe,"  and  to 
confiscate  their  lands  merely  because  they  are  Mussulmans,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so  without  a  great  war,  would  be  equally  cruel 
and  opposed  to  all  true  principles  of  justice  and  liberty.  If  Turkish 
rule  in  Europe  were  destroyed,  there  is  no  Christian  population  suffi- 
'  ciently  civilised  and  prepared  for  the  functions  of  government  to  put 
in  its  place.  The  result  would  be  the  formation  of  several  small  weak 
states,  or  of  one  large  one  equally  weak,  whose  complete  disorganisa- 
tion would  compel  Europe  to  interfere,  or  would  cause  them  to 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  Russia.  To  play  the  game  of  Russia,  and  to 
place  European  Turkey  and  Constantinople  within  her  grasp,  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Europe  and  to  the 
interests  of  England.      The  true  policy  of  this  country,  therefore. 
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and  the  one  most  consistent  with  justice,  liherty,  and  humanity,  and 
-with  our  own  interests,  is  to  give  our  moral  support  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  That  Government,  with  all  its  vices  and  shorteomingB, 
is  the  only  one  now  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  imposing 
obedience  amongst  a  variety  of  populations,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
different  races  with  antagonistic  creeds,  which  if  left  to  themselves 
would  persecute  and  massacre  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  European  Powers  to  place  Turkey  in 
close  and  intimate  relation  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  so  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  her,  that  the  intolerant  and  exclusive 
spirit  which  once  characterised  Turkish  rule  may  gradually  give 
way  before  the  civilisation  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  By  these 
means  improvements  in  the  laws,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs, 
might  be  gradually  introduced,  and  equal  rights  and  perfect  reli- 
gious toleration  might  be  secured  to  all  races  and  creeds  inhabit- 
ing the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  Turks 
would  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  associating  the  Christians  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  If  the  various  populations  of 
Turkey  were  only  left  alone  they  would  of  themselves  find  the  means 
of  reconciling  their  conflicting  interests  and  jealousies  of  race,  and  of 
living  in  peace  and  harmony.  By  thus  amalgamating  the  various 
elements  of  Turkey,  and  by  so  strengthening  the  Ottoman  empire  that 
it  may  maintain  its  integrity  and  independence,  the  cause  of  civilisation 
and  peace  would  be  more  surely  promoted  than  by  conniving  at  and 
hastening  its  dissolution  on  the  chance  of  developing  the  Christian 
element  in  the  East.  For  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves, and  as  the  best  chance  of  enabling  them  to  form  hereafter  a 
powerful  Christian  state  or  states,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  aUow  them 
to  achieve  their  own  independence,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  task  of 
government  and  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions. 

A  policy  founded  on  these  considerations  we  believe  to  be  just, 
humane,  and  liberal,  and  the  one  which  it  is  most  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  this  country  to  pursue.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  with  the  people  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  to  taunt  those  with  inconsistency  or  bad  faith  who  have  advocated 
national  independence  and  unity  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  supported  a  policy  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  power  on  the  Danube  and  Bosphorus.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Neither  in  Italy  nor  Germany 
were  there  those  vast  distinctions  of  religion  and  race  which  exist  in 
Turkey,  nor  were  there  several  millions  of  people  to  expel  from  their 
homes  and  lands.  The  Austrians  were  merely  encamped  in  Lombardy, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  they  never  possessed  a  rood  of  land  in  their 
Italian  possessions.  In  Germany  unity  is  merely  a  question  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  few  petty  princes.     Moreover,  no  one  acquainted  with 
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the  history  and  eondition  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  would 
venture  to  compare  them  with  the  Italians  or  Germans ;  that  is,  to 
compare  races  without  national  traditions,  without  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  science,  or  education,  without  a  literature,  without  ideas 
or  experience  of  government,  with  nations  which  have  the  most  glorious 
national  traditions  and  literature,  which  have  led  the  world  in  thought, 
science,  and  art,  which  have  adopted  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  which  have  already  shown  all  the  great  and  noble  qualities  that 
fit  a  people  for  freedom  and  independence. 

That  the  policy  of  Lord'  Palmerston  was  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  the  results  which  he  anticipated  can  be  fully  proved  by  a 
fair  and  impartial  comparison  between  the  present  condition  of  Tur- 
key and  her  condition  half  a  century,  or  even  twenty-five  years,  ago« 
No  country  in  the  world  probably  ever  made  so  great  a  progress  in 
so  short  a  time,  when  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  Sultan 
and  his  Government  are  taken  into  consideration.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  vices  and  corruption  which  unquestionably  still  exist  amongst 
the  governing  classes,  an  immense  iiaprovement  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  populations  of  Turkey,  and  especially  of  the 
Christians,  as  well  as  in  the  material  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
empire.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  reports  of  our  consular  agents  presented  to  Parliament.  These 
gentlemen,  who  are  scattered  over  the  empire,  and  are  not  always  dis- 
posed to  render  even  common  justice  to  the  Turks,  agree  in  admitting 
the  fact  of  this  progress.  The  intolerance  and  the  invidious  distinctions 
which  once  marked  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  by  the  Moham- 
medans are  h&i  disappearing,  if  they  have  not  already  ceased  to  exist. 
Acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
are  becoming  rarer  every  day,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  cannot 
possibly  be  committed.  Life  and  property  are  secure.*  The  laws  are 
more  equal  and  are  better  administered,  although  much  is  still  needed  in 
this  respect.  Christians  are  being  gradually  associated  with  Moham- 
medans in  an  branches  of  local  and  provincial  administration,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state.  The  trade  of  Turkey  has 
developed  itself  to  an  unexampled  extent,  and  the  revenues  show  a 
corresponding  increase.  The  army  is  effective  and  well  organised. 
The  old  proud  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Turks  is  dying  out,  and  they  are 
gradually  taking  their  place  in  the  community  of  nations.  The 
contentment  of  the  Christians  is  increasing  notwithstanding  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  Russia  to  create  disaffection  and  discontent  amongst 
them.  And  to  complete  these  vast  changes  we  have  seen  the  Sultan 
breaking  through  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  his  race  and  setting 
the  example  of  toleration  and  progress  to  his  people  by  visiting 
Europe  and  mixing  freely  with  the  populations  of  Christendom. 

If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period,  there  is 
good  hope  for  still  greater  progress  in  the  future.     We  may  reason- 
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ably  look  for  the  speedy  disappearance  of  those  barbarous  lews  and 
customs,  and  that  intolerant  spirit  which  still  divide  Mohammedans 
from  Christians.  Means  will  "be  fonnd  to  reconcile  their  several  interests 
and  rights  without  inflicting  injustice  and  wrong  upon  either.  The 
Turks  are  as  much  entitled  to  justice  as  the  Christians,  and  whilst  we 
are  urging  the  claims  and  denouncing  the  grievances  of  the  latter,  we 
should  not  forgot  that  the  Mohammedans  are  exposed  to  precisely 
the  same  misgovemment  as  their  Christian  fellow-subjects.  It 
appears  to  us  that  a  truly  liberal  policy,  the  one  most  worthy  of  a 
civilised  nation,  is  that  which  respec's  the  rights  of  all  subjects  of 
Tm'key,  without  reference  to  race  or  creed. 

But  to  give  Turkey  a  fair  chance  of  improving  her  institutions,  of 
bringing  her  government  into  harmony  with  those  of  other  European 
states,  and  of  doing  full  justice  to  her  Christian  populations,  non- 
interference and  non-intervention  on  i^e  part  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity,  are  absolutely  essential.  So  long  as 
Russia  can  outrage  with  impunity  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  keep  thfe 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  constant  agitation  by  her  intrigues, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Turkish  Government  to  carry  out  those  great 
reforms  which  are  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of  the  empire. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  **  bolstering  up  the  Turkish  empire,"  nor 
do  we  desire  that  this  country  should  lend  itself  to  any  such  policy. 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  which  we  would 
enforce  with  regard  to  other  nations  should  be  extended  to  Turkey. 
If  she  cannot  maintain  herself,  then  let  her  fall.  If  the  Christians 
are  desirous  of  establishing  a  national  independence,  let  them  achieve 
it  if  they  are  able.  But  let  Turks  and  Christians  be  left  to  settle 
their  own  affairs,  and  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  gross  inconsistency 
and  inhumanity  of  demanding  justice  for  the  Christians  whilst  we 
are  prepared  to  inflict  the  greatest  injustice  and  <jruelty  upon  the 
Mohammedans.  We  are  convinced  that  if  Europe  would  only  leave 
the  Turks  to  themselves  they  would  soon  And  the  means  of  living  in 
harmony  and  of  devising  a  form  of  government  which  would  respect 
and  uphold  the  interests  and  rights  of  all  classes,  races,  and  creeds. 

It  would  seem  that  some  at  least  of  the  European  powers  have 
of  late  shown  symptoms  of  returning  to  the  views  of  Eastern  policy 
which  we  have  advocated,  of  uniting  with  England,  and  of  abandon- 
ing the  fatal  course  which  they  have  followed  since  the  Crimean  war. 
These  powers  have  discovered  that  the  policy  which  they  have  pursued 
in  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Crete,  has  only  tended  to  weaken  and  dis- 
member Turkey  for  the  beneflt  of  Russia,  without  promoting  the  true 
interests  of  the  Christians.  France  has  found  that  she  has  lost 
instead  of  gained  influence  in  the  East  since  1856.  By  constantly 
acting  upon  a  policy  hostile  to  the  Porte,  and  by  thus  indirectly 
encouraging  insurrection  and  disaffection  amongst  the  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey,  she  has  only  weakened  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
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added  to  the  risk  of  prenuitiurely  bringing  on  the  Eastern  question, 
and  promoted  the  schemes  of  aggrandisement  entertained  by  Bussia. 
She  has  derived  no  advantage  whatever  from  the  course  which  she  has 
pursued.  She  has  not  even  added  to  that  showy  influence  which  grati- 
fies her  national  vanity,  nor  has  she  promoted  the  interests  of  Boman 
Catholicism,  either  in  France  or  in  the  East.  In  aiding  to  establish  the 
onion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  prince, 
and  in  thus  bringing  about  their  ultimate  separation  from  Turkey,  she 
has  only  abetted  religious  persecution  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
kind.  She  must  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  work.  Indeed,  as  wo 
know,  she  has  been  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  address  remon- 
strances to  the  Boumanian  government  on  account  of  their  infamous 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  and  their  audacious  attempts  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  Bulgaria.  By  thus  stepping  in  to  prevent  the  perpe- 
tration of  these  crimes,  she  has  only  destroyed  the  influence  she 
had  acquired  amongst  a  certain  class  in  Boumania  by  giving  her 
assistance  to  the  Bepublican  party  in  their  designs  against  Turkey 
and  against  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Principalities.  She  has 
encouraged  the  intrigues  of  the  Servians  amongst  the  Turkish  popu- 
lations, and  their  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  only  to 
provide  Bussia  with  the  most  apt  instruments  to  carry  out  designs  in 
Turkey  which  are  both  anti-French  and  anti-Catholic.  To  counteract 
the  results  of  her  own  policy,  she  is  now  obliged  to  threaten  the 
Servian  Government,  and  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  that  party  in 
Servia  which  she  had  made  so  many  sacrifices  of  principle  and  good 
faith  to  conciliate.  So  that  France  has  thus  contiived  by  her  uncertain 
and  wavering  policy  to  give  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion  to  the  Porto 
without  satisfying  the  enemies  of  Turkey. 

Austria,  too,  has  now  discovered  that,  by  supporting  the  Servians 
and  Boumanians  in  their  attempts  to  estabHsh  their  independence, 
and  by  encouraging  their  intrigues  amongst  the  Slavonic  populations 
of  Turkey,  she  has  only  been  promoting  the  designs  of  Bussia  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  interests  and  influence  in  the  East.  To  no 
European  Power  are  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  more  vital  importance  than  to  Austria.  For  several 
hundred  miles  she  borders  on  Turkish  provinces.  Any  agitation 
amongst  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey  cannot  fail  to  find  an  immediate  ^ 
response  amongst  her  own  Slave  populations.  The  conterminous 
peoples  of  both  empires  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  many  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  their  commerce.  As  Austria 
adopts  a  commercial  policy  more  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit 
which  now  guides  her  counsels,  and  encourages  instead  of  checking 
the  intercourse  between  her  own  populations  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Turkish  provinces,  a  trade  of  great  value  will  be  established 
between  them.  Dalmatia,  with  her  magnificent  harbours  and  her 
skilled  and  hardy  mariners,  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
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Bosnia  and  the  western  com-prodaoing  distrietf  of  Tnrikey.  Hiflierto 
that  important  part  of  the  Anstrian  empire  has  been  nnaceotmtablj 
neglected.  No  roads  have  united  its  northern  and  son&em  eztremi- 
ties,  or  connected  it  witii  the  agricnltnrai  districts  of  Turkey,  with 
which  intercourse  has  been  discouraged  and  impeded  by  lieavy  duties 
and  vexatious  frontier  regulations.  Austria  under  a  more  enlightened 
government,  and  under  the  pressure  whidi  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are 
bringing  to  bear  upon  her,  begins,  when  perhaps  too  late,  to  perceive 
the  fault  which  she  has  committed  in  omitting  to  encourage  and  con- 
ciliate her  Slavonian  populations,  and  in  allowing  Russia  to  extend 
her  influence  amongst  them,  and  amongst  the  adjacent  subjects  of  the 
Forte.  She  is  anxious,  therefore,  to  repair  her  error  by  joining  with 
England  and  France  in  pursuing  a  wiser  policy  with  regard  to  Turkey. 
One  of  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  this  change  was  the  proposal  which,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  she  has  recently  made  to  the  British  €k)veni* 
ment  to  present  a  collective  note  to  the  Prince  of  Bervia  reminding 
him  of  his  engagements  to  the  Porte,  and  calling  upon  him  to  desist 
from  his  aggressive  and  mischievous  proceedings  amongst  the  Bos- 
nians and  Bulgarians.  Although  Lord  Stanley  declined  to  take  part 
in  a  joint  remonstrance,  and  addressed  a  separate  note,  couched^  we 
understand,  in  energetic  terms,  to  the  Prince,  Austria  and  France  did 
consent  to  act  together,  and  appear  to  have  brought  the  IVinee  to 
some  sense  of  his  duty. 

But  an  important  auxiliary  to  Turkey  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
field.  It  would  seem  that  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  national  party, 
after  the  failure  of  their  recent  attempt  to  achieve  their  independence 
as  a  nation  by  rising  in  arms  against  their  oppressors,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  wisest  policy,  and  the  one  best  calculated  to 
attain  their  object,  is  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Bussia  in  the  East, 
and  to  thwart  her  ambitious  project  of  forming  a  vast  Slavonian 
empire  of  which  she  is  to  be  the  head,  and  which  is  to  swallow  up 
not  only  the  Poles,  but  all  the  Slave  populations  of  Austria  and 
Turkey.  The  best  way  to  defeat  these  designs  is,  they  believe,  to 
make  their  fellow  Slavonians  of  those  two  empires  understand  that 
they  are  merely  used  by  Russia  as  tools  for  the  promotion  of  her 
policy,  and  that  if  by  her  help  they  could  succeed  in  separating  them- 
selves from  Austria  and  Turkey,  their  inevitable  lot  would  be  to  share 
the  fate  of  Poland,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Russian 
provinces,  and  that  their  real  civilisation  thus  would  be  retarded, 
while  they  would  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  chance  of  national 
independence.  The  employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Poles 
by  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  army  and  in  a  civil  capacity  has 
enabled  the  Polish  leaders  to  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  already 
they  have  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most  influential 
Christian  communities  in  European  Turkey,  and  in  counteracting  the 
attempts  of  Russia  to  excite  disaffection  and  revolt  amongst  them. 
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The  Turkish  Government  will  do  wisely  to  avail  itself  of  their  powerfdl 
aid.  Austria,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  perceived  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  the  Polish  element  to  check  the  intrigues  of  Russia  amongst 
her  own  Slavonic  populations,  and  she  has  taken  steps  to  turn  it  to 
good  account  by  entering  upon  a  more  just  and  conciliatory  policy 
towards  her  Galician  subjects.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  Poles  is  abready  felt 
in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia,  and  its  importance  is  fully  proved 
by  the  annoyance  shown  by  Russia  ai  the  policy  now  pursued  by 
Austria,  and  the  efforts  she  is  making  to  counteract  it. 

The  attitude  which  France  and  Austria  have  thus  assumed  must 
lead  to  very  important  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  will  tend  to  afford  Turkey  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  her- 
self and  of  consolidating  her  power,  by  carrying  out  essential  reforms, 
by  setting  her  finances  in  ordw,  by  placing  her  army  and  navy  in  a 
more  effective  condition,  aad  by  farther  conciliating  and  contenting  her 
Christian  populations.  If  she  avails  herself  wisely  and  witiiout 
delay  of  this  opportunity,  her  fall  may  not  be  so  near  as  her  enemies 
would  wish  the  world  to  believe,  or  as  those  who  are  ignorant  of  her 
real  condition  and  of  her  resources  have  been  led  to  think. 

Fortunately  for  Turkey,  whilst  France  and  Austria  have  altered 
their  policy  towards  her,  a  marked  change  is  taking  place  in  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  The  miyority  of  thinking  men  are  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  true  policy  to  encourage  the  Turkish 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  its 
subjects,  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Christians ;  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  intervention  and  interference  of  other  countries  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  to  aid  her  in  consolidating  her  strengtli 
and  in  maintaining  her  own  independence  and  integrity, — ^in  fact,  to 
return,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Paimerston. 

Such  a  policy,  without  involving  Europe  in  the  risk  of  war,  will 
tend  more  than  any  other  to  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  in 
the  manner  most  consistent  with  the  true  interests  of  the-  various 
populations  of  different  creeds  and  races  which  compose  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey 
are  dying  out,  and  that  the  Christians,  by  their  superior  enterprise, 
industry,  and  intelligence,  are  gradually  acquiring  their  lands  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Whether  this  be  only  in  part  or  alto- 
gether true,  may  be  a  question  open  to  discussion.  But  if  this  pro- 
cess of  absorption  of  the  Mohammedan  population  is  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  the  enemies  of  Turkey  assume,  it  is  imnecessary  that 
they  should  always  be  calling  upon  Europe  to  aid  them  in  <'  driving 
the  Turks  into  Asia  ;  "  for  the  time  cannot  be  fxt  distant  when  the 
Christians  will  of  themselves  take  their  proper  place,  and  the  Eastern 
question  will  thereby  solve  itself  without  tiie  necessity  of  a  bloody 
stru^le  and  European  interference  or  an  European  war. 
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''On  serait  tent6  de  lai  dire,  Bonjoor,  Mademoiselle  la  Bergeronnetie." 

V.  Hugo. 


Though  the  voice  of  modem  schools 

Has  demurred, 
By  the  dreamy  Asian  creed 

'Tis  averred, 
That  the  souls  of  men,  released 
From,  their  bodies  when  deceased. 
Sometimes  enter  in  a  beast, — 
Or  a  bird. 

I  have  watched  you  long,  Avice, — 
Watched  you  so, 

I  have  found  your  secret  out ; 
And  I  know 

That  the  restless  ribboned  things, 

Where  your  slope  of  shoulder  springs. 

Are  but  undeveloped  wings 

That  will  grow. 

When  you  enter  in  a  room. 

It  is  stirred 
With  the  wayward,  flashing  flight 

Of  a  bird ; 
And  you  speak — and  bring  with  you 
Leaf  and  sun-ray,  bud  and  blue, 
And  the  wind-breath  and  the  dew 
At  a  word. 

When  you  called  to  me  my  name, 

Then  again 
When  I  heard  your  single  cry 
In  the  lane, 
All  the  sound  was  as  the  **  sweet  " 
Which  the  birds  to  birds  repeat 
In  their  thank-song  to  the  heat 
After  rain. 
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When  you  sang  the  "  Schwalbenlied/* 

'Twas  absnrd, — 
Bat  it  seemed  no  human  note 

That  I  heard ; 
For  your  strain  had  all  the  trills, 
All  tiie  little  shakes  and  stills. 
Of  the  over-song  that  rills 

From  a  bird. 

You  have  just  their  eager,  quick 

"  Airs  de  tete," 
All  their  flush  and  fever-heat 

When  elate ; 
Every  bird-like  nod  and  beck, 
And  a  bird's  own  curve  of  neck 
When  she  gives  a  little  peck 

To  her  mate. 

When  you  left  me,  only  now, 

In  that  furred. 
Puffed,  and  feathered  Polish  dress, 

I  was  spurred 
Just  to  catch  you,  0  my  Sweet, 
By  the  bodice  trim  and  neat. 
Just  to  feel  your  heart  a-beat, 

like  a  bird. 

Yet,  alas  !  Love's  light  you  deign 

But  to  wear 
As  the  dew  upon  your  plumes. 

And  you  care 
Not  a  whit  for  rest  or  hush ; 
But  the  leaves — ^the  lyi'io  gush. 
And  the  wing-power,  and  the  rush 

Of  the  air. 

So  I  dare  not  woo  you.  Sweet, 

For  a  day, 
Lest  I  lose  you  in  a  flash, 

As  I  may ; 
Did  I  tell  you  tender  things. 
You  would  shake  your  sudden  wings ; 
You  would  start  from  him  who  sings. 

And  away. 

A.  D. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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It  is  a  qaestion  how  far  a  natural  desire  to  know  the  interior  life  and 
personality  of  men  whose  genius  has  made  them  famous,  may  be 
gratified  by  their  survivors  without  any  infringement  of  a  delicate 
sense  of  honour.  It  is  not  a  question,  but  a  certainty,  that  in  some 
cases  curiosity  of  this  nature  has  been  pandered  to  by  a  profligate 
disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  that  seals  have  been 
broken  which  the  scruples  of  common  honesty  and  decency  should 
have  kept  inviolate. 

Therefore,  before  we  approach  any  revelations  of  the  dead,  we 
should  carefully  inquire  whether  it  was  with  their  ovm  sanction  that 
such  a  source  of  knowledge  was  disclosed  to  us«  We  should  re- 
spect a  dead  man's  letter,  a  dead  man's  hidden  thoughts,  a  dead  man's 
secret  passion  or  untold  infirmity,  more  than  a  living  man's ;  because 
he  has  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  self-defence. 
^  But  these  considerations  concern  the  interior  rather  than  the 
exterior  of  life, — ^the  concealed  springs  of  action,  and  not  such  pro- 
ceedings as  are  open  to  the  light  of  day,  wherever  the  sun  chances  to 
shine  upon  them.  What  coat  a  man  wore,  what  dressing-gown,  what 
slippers,  what  attitude  he  lounged  in, — ^what  occupation  he  loved, — 
what  dinner  he  preferred, — how  he  talked, — ^when  and  where  he 
wrote, — ^what  was  his  favourite  walk,  his  favourite  flower,  or  his 
favourite  fruit, — all  these  things  may  be  told  without  treachery  if  they 
can  be  told  v^ithout  tedium.  A  certain  dramatic  power  must  belong 
to  the  narrator  who  can  excite  attention  by  such  small  records ;  the 
genius  of  comedy  must  distinguish  a  chronicler  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
a  rare  genius,  so  rare  that  very  few  remarkable  men  have  been  intro- 
duced to  us  by  their  friends  as  they  have  been  seen  by  them 
pleasantly  taking  their  ease  at  home.  It  is,  then,  worth  our  while 
to  give  to  the  English  public  the  substance  of  the  entertainment 
which  M.  Leon  Gozlan  provided  for  the  French  in  a  small  volume 
which  he  called  '*  Balzac  en  Pantoufles,"  and  which  contains  lively 
descriptions  of  his  friend  Balzac,  the  distinguished  novelist  of  France, 
as  he  saw  him  at  his  own  table,  in  his  own  bedroom,  in  his  own 
garden,  and  in  his  undress  without  his  coat  and  in  his  slippers.  This 
volume  is  not  new  to  the  French,  for  it  v^as  published  soon  after 
Balzac's  death,  but  it  is  less  known  in  England  than  it  deserves  to 
be  ;  for  M.  Gozlan  is  a  humorous  and  graceful  writer,  with  skill  such 
as  brings  to  the  memorial  of  a  man  who  has  perished  the  spirit  of  hia 
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Jiving  presence,  and  even  the  form  of  his  bodily  existence.  Balzac's 
own  works,  original  and  exceptional  in  their  introspective  power,  lead 
the  reader  into  close  mental  relations  with  the  writer,  and  neces- 
sarily suggest  much  speculation  as  to  what  the  outer  ways  and 
Jiabits  of  such  a  man  may  have  been ;  with  his  vision  which  saw 
into  the  dark ;  with  his  probe  which  pierced  the  innermost  core  of 
the  human  heart. 

His  habit  of  beginning  to  work  at  midnight  is  in  harmony  with  the 
impression  which  his  wiitings  make  upon  us.  It  is  fit  that  his  terrible 
investigations  should  be  made  in  silence  and  secrecy,  and  that  his  pen 
should  move  to  its  dread  office  like  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  who  deals 
with  forbidden  things  dragged  out  of  the  tomb. 

This  was  the  way  he  operated ;  he  went  to  bed  very  early,  and 
slept  till  midnight,  when  he  rose  to  write  down  those  painful 
revelations  of  human  suffering,  human  iniquity,  and  human  folly 
which  have  fi^scinated  mankind  because  they  have  laid  bare  the 
mysteries  of  an  inner  world  hitherto  known  only  in  obscure  glimpses, 
.and  exactly  analysed  flitting  thought  and  unrecognised  passion. 
Balzac  would  sometimes  be  so  far  lost  in  the  contemplations  which 
accompanied  his  work  that  he  would  discover  himself,  vnth  a  shock 
of  surprise,  at  early  dawn  in  the  woods  of  Versailles  or  on  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  without  his  hat ;  having 
wandered  out  in  the  agitation  of  composition,  churning  his  thoughts 
by  rapid  movement.  An  unexpected  highwayman  darting  out  of  the 
woods,  or  a  lunatic  escaped  from  the  asylum,  would  hardly  have 
startled  him  more  than  this  apparition  of  hunself ;  and  first  he  would 
pause  to  wonder  at  his  own  position,  and  then  he  would  hastily  climb 
on  to  the  roof  of  a  Versailles  omnibus  and  jog  on  steadily  for  awhile, 
and  forget  to  pay;  a  forgetfulness  which  was  not  wholly  unac- 
countable, for  he  rarely  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  This  proceeding 
excited  no  astonishment ;  for  all  the  drivers  knew  him  and  humoured 
him,  and  they  suffered  the  account  to  run  on  and  the  debt  to  accu- 
niulate  ad  infinitum. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  his  bat-like  fiittings  was  that  which  brought 
liim  at  2  a.m.,  one  winter  morning,  to  the  door  of  his  friend  Laurent 
Jan,  Bue  de  Navarin,  Paris.  Laurent  Jan,  not  expecting  visitors  at 
such  an  hour,  was  fast  asleep;  and  Balzac  rang  repeatedly  and 
vehemently,  till  at  last  an  angry  porter  was  roused  from  his 
dreams. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Who's  there  ?  What's  it  all  about  ?  Who 
are  you,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  "  Amidst  a  storm  of  questions  of  this 
nature,  and  of  bitter  imprecations,  Balzac  reached  his  Mend's  sleeping- 
room.  Laurent  Jan,  awakened  by  the  clamour,  startled  by  the  appa- 
rition, sat  bolt  upright  in  his  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  great 
.agitation  while  he  asked, — 

"  Is  that  really  you,  Balzac  ?" 

E  E  2  ^  T 
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<'  Yes,  it  is  !  *'  replied  Balzac.  ''  Get  up  at  once  ;  we  are  going  a 
journey." 

"A  journey?" 

"  Yes, — ^a  journey.  •  •  •  But  get  up  directly,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

**  No,  no, — before  I  get  up,  I  must  know  where  I  am  going." 

**  Well, — ^make  yourself  happy,  I  beg.  We  are  about  to  start  im- 
mediately on  a  visit  to  the  Great  Mogul." 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"  No, — ^we  are  going  to  get  rich ;  wonderfully  rich ;  immensely 
rich ;  as  rich  as  the  Great  Mogul's  whole,  empire." 

"  Come,  come ;  before  I  pack  my  things,"  said  Laurent  Jan, — ^but 
he  spoke  timidly  in  fear  of  an  explosion  from  Balzac, — "  I  should  like 
to  know  more  fully  what  we  have  to  do  with  this  Great  Mogul." 

"  Make  haste  I "  cried  Balzac  impatiently;  "  while  you  are  hesi- 
tating on  the  brink  of  your  bed,  we  are  losing  millions  of  money ; 
time  will  not  stay  for  us,  and  we  have  to  fetch  Leon  Gozlan." 

"  Indeed !  is  Gozlan  going  too  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  wish  him  to  have  a  share  in  the  treasures  which  await  us.*' 

Laurent  Jan  got  up  ;  resigned  himself  to  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  millionaire  ;  dressed  himself,  and  grumbled ;  and  at  last,  when  he 
was  ready,  said  to  Balzac,  who  was  stamping  with  impatience, — 

"I  must  say  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  with 
the  Mogul,  since  I  have  consented  to  visit  him  in  your  company." 

Balzac  then  drew  Laurent  Jan  with  an  air  of  mystery  towards  the 
lamp,  and  said,  when  its  light  shone  full  upon  them,  ^'  Look  at  this 
ring." 

"I  see  it  quite  well,,  and  I  should  think  it  is  worth  fourpence  or 
thereabouts." 

"  Fourpence  I     Nonsense, — ^look  again." 

"  Well,  sixpence,  then ;  and  now  let  us  have  done  with  it." 

**  Have  done  with  it  ?  No  ! — not  quite.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
this  ring  was  presented  to  me  at  Vienna  by  the  famous  historian,  M. 
de  Hammer,  when  I  was  last  in  Germany." 

"WeU?" 

"  Well ;  as  he  gave  it  to  me,  M.  de  Hammer  smiled  and  said,  '  One 
day  you  will  know  the  importance  of  this  small  token.'  I  took  the 
ring,  attaching  little  importance  to  this  observation,  and  I  believed 
that  I  merely  possessed  one  of  those  small  green  pebbles  which  are 
everywhere  so  common." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

**  What  else  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  letters  engraved 
upon  this  stone  ....  these  letters ; — ^but  no,  I  wiU  not  anticipate  the 
gloiious  surprise  which  came  upon  me  yesterday,  and  which  has 
brought  me  breathless  to  you  to-night.  You  must  know  then  that 
yesterday,  at  the  Neapolitan  ambassador's  party,  I  bethought  me  of 
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making  inqniries  of  the  Turkish  amhassador  concerning  the  meaning 
of  these  letters  on  my  ring.  I  showed  him  the  ring,  and  he  no 
sooner  set  eyes  npon  it  than  he  uttered  a  cry  which  shook  the  whole 
assembly.  '  This  ring/  said  he,  bowing  down  to  the  gronnd  while 
he  spoke, '  belonged  to  the  Prophet ;  it  has  been  worn  by  the  Prophet, 
and  the  Prophet's  name  is  engraved  upon  it.  The  English  stole  it 
from  the  Great  Mogul  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  afterwards  sold 
it  to  a  German  prince.*  Here  I  interrupted  him,  ^  It  was  presented 
to  me  at  Vienna  by  M.  de  Hammer.'  *  Go  at  once,'  said  the  ambas- 
sador, 'lose  no  time  in  introducing  yourself  to  the  Great  Mogul;  for 
he  has  offered  barrels  of  gold  and  diamonds  to  whoever  will  restore 
to  him  the  Prophet's  ring ;  and  you  will  come  back  with  unheard-of 
wealth.'  You  may  fancy  my  state  ;  just  imagine  how  high  I  jumped. 
And  now  you  know,  Laurent  Jan,  why  I  have  come  to  fetch  you. 
Lose  no  time  ;  the  barrels  are  waiting  for  us  I " 

^<  And  this  is  what  you  have  called  me  up  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?  "  replied  Jan ;  and  then,  to  the  unspeakable  rage  of  Balzac, 
he  reiterated  his  conviction  that  the  ring  was  not  worth  more  than 
fourpence. 

Balzac's  fury  when  it  was  once  roused  knew  no  bounds ;  and  he 
thundered  out  anathemas  and  roared  like  a  lion ;  but  at  last, 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  own  passion,  rent  in  pieces  by  the 
storm  he  had  himself  lashed  up,  he  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
friend's  carpet  and  slept  till  the  next  day,  dreaming  of  the  Mogul's 
treasures.  After  that  the  subject  was  quietly  dropped,  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  ring  was  seldom  to  be  seen  on  Balzac's  finger* 

Such  an  extrordinary  delusion,  whether  it  was  wholly  self-evolved 
or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  Turkish  ambassador's  jocosity, 
would  seem  to  us  hardly  compatible  with  Balzac's  sanity,  if  we  did 
not  know  by  personal  observation  that  the  most  brilliant  intellect, 
feeding  itself  on  thought  in  solitude,  will  become  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  fancies  which  are  incomprehensible  to  a  sound  under- 
standing ; — ^vagaries,  whims,  delusions,  which  alter  their  characters 
with  the  changing  moods  of  the  lonely  man, — ^sometimes  presenting 
to  him  visions  of  power  and  glory  within  his  easy  grasp, — some- 
times with  the  idea  of  bitter  unendurable  human  wrong,  robbing  him 
of  the  fruits  of  the  divine  gift,  and  forcing  him  to  curse  his  fellow- 
men.  The  truth  is  that  the  keenest  intellect  suffers  the  most  from 
want  of  friction  with  the  outer  world.  When  Balzac  was  working  for 
the  public,  his  imagination  was  checked  by  the  notion  of  the  reader's 
presence,  and  by  a  necessary  reference  to  his  probable  opinion;  so 
that,  though  he  wrote  in  darkness  and  silence,  he  was  conscious  of 
the  world  he  wrote  for ;  and  besides,  as  an  artist,  his  ideas  were  then 
limited  to  the  proper  confines  of  his  art,  and  to  the  necessity  of  veri- 
similitude in  his  representations  of  life.  But  his  imagination,  when 
speculating  on  personal  matters,  knew  of  no  restraints  or  limits. 
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This  may  aecoxmt  for  gome  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
realistio  author  and  the  fancifol  dreamer  who  existed  side  by  side  m 
the  person  of  this  singular  man,  and  belonged,  however  wide  apart  they 
may  seem,  to  one  distinct  individuality.  HhAi  his  favourite  vision 
should  be  a  mxraculous  treasure  of  wiealth  was  not  sarpnfoag ;  for  the 
purchase  of  a  house  and  land,  which  he  made  with  his  usual  indis- 
cretion, pressed  hard  upon  his  pecuniary  resouives,  snd  became,  also, 
the  subject  of  many  small  vexatious  lawsuits.  .This  house,  which  he 
called  ^'Les  Jardies,"  was  known  fieur  and  wide  for  its  srehitectnml 
absurdities,  and  for  its  very  uncomfortable  position  on  a  ateep 
declivity,  where  it  stood  in  a  sliding  attitude,  threatening  an  imme- 
diate descent  upon  the  road  below  it,  which  leads  from  Sevres  to 
Ville  d'Avray.  As  Balzac's  favourite  recreation  was  building,  his 
house  was  for  ever  being  built ;  the  happiest  of  conditions  for  the 
builder,  and  the  most  miserable  for  his  £riends ;  a  state  of  gradual 
advancement  and  uncertain  progress,  in  which  there  is  always  a  hope 
to  be  developed,  an  expectation  to  be  realised,  a  desire  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  small  seed  to  bring  forth  an  enormous  fruit.  His  ideas 
were  vast,  and  his  means  of  carrying  them  out  were  narrow,  so  that 
his  friends  had  to  draw  largely  on  their  imagination  for  what  they 
were  intcmded  to  see.  They  had  to  look  at  rough,  bare  plaster  walk, 
and  to  suppose  them  richly  decorated ;  the  masterrhand  having  in- 
scribed on  them  all  their  potentialities.  They  saw  written  directions^ 
out  of  which  their  fancy  was  to  construct  the  furniture  of  the  room ; 
< — '< there  a  splendid  mirror;"  ''here  first-rate  wood-carving;'* 
<^here  an  antique  frieze;"  ''here  it  superb  book-case,"  &c.;  out 
t>f  such  phrases  the  imagination  was  to  supply  comfort  and  beauty. 
They  satisfied  the  mind  of  the  author ;  and  his  guests,  if  they  were 
not  very  luxuriantly  lodged,  were  at  any  rate  well  entertained. 
This  house  was  of  all  Balzac's  works  the  most  romantic ;  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  which  could  not  be  accused  of  a  painful  realism;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  eccentricities,  it  was  a  comfort  to  the  common- 
place, who  knew  that  he  was  a  genius,  and  who  felt  that  it  struck  a 
balance  in  their  favour.  Indeed,  to  this  large  class  of  society  Bahcac 
was  altogether  a  satisfactory  phenomenon.  His  intellectual  supe- 
riority did  not  cast  them  at  his  feet ;  for  he  was  ridiculous,  and  thay 
could  laugh  at  him. 

In  spite  of  his  plain  features  and  strange,  slovenly  costume,  Balzac 
was  a  favourite  wiili  Parisian  ladies ;  because,  though  he  exhibited 
them  in  his  novels  as  vicious,  frivolous,  and  cold-hearted,  he  was  a 
great  extoller  of  their  personal  beauty ;  and  he  allowed  them  the  gift 
of  beauty  not  only  in  the  days  of  sunny  youth,  but  gave  them  a 
further  grant  in  their  more  mature  years. 

He  postponed  to  the  furthest  possible  date  the  death  of  loveliness ; 
and  so  the  coquettish  matron,  full  of  days,  poring  over  his  pages,  saw 
her  hours  of  enchantment  prolonged  further  than  she  had  ventured 
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io  bope,  and  beheld  an  empire  created  for  her  more  extended  and 
more  Bolid  than  bar  most  sangnine  mood  had  ever  dared  to  shape. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  Balzac's  comments  on  hmnanity 
any  one  satire  so  bitter  upon  ihe  fair  and  feeble  sex  whose  secret 
vanities  he  delighted  td  explore  ;  there  is  not  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  his  denunciations  any  one  danse  so  cruel,  so  savage,  so  damaging 
as  this  &ety — 4ihat  women  were  found  to  worship  the  writer  who 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  colours  their  physical  beauty  and  their 
moral  depravity.  Unwittingly,  in  this  way  they  proved  his  sum  for 
bim, — ^and  it  was  the  sum  of  tibeir  own  iniquity. 

'Whatever  tbair  lollies^  however,  and  whatever  their  misdemeanours, 
Balzac  bad  a  great  relish  for  thmr  admiration,  and  a  pretty  woman's 
amile  was  wor&  all  the  laudation  of  all  the  critics  in  his  eyes, — ^his 
eyes  in  that  case  governing  his  thoughts.  But,  though  bis  success  in  that 
direction  was  very  dear  to  bim, — ^though  he  was  extolled  on  all  sides, 
— and  though,  as  a  novelist,  be  was  the  fashion, — be  had  a  personal 
grievance.  He  was  not  a  dramatist ;  and  he  saw  in  the  large  prc^r- 
tions  of  his  contemporary  Victor  Hugo's  genius,  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  bis  grasp,  in  the  fulness  of  his  imagination,  in  the  vigour  and 
vacftness  of  bis  conceptions,  a  power  of  such  magnitude  as  seemed  to 
reduce  his  own  to  a  contracted  span.  Hugo  wu  a  novelist,  a  poet» 
and  a  successful  dramatist ;  and  every  play  that  he  produced  caused 
a  strange  fermentation  and  irritation  in  the  mind  of  his  rival.  Balzac, 
on  eaicb  of  these  occasions,  wondered  and  wondered,  and  struggled 
vaixily  after  plots  and  situations.  He  was  perplexed;  how  was  it 
that  such  a  man  as  himself,  who  could  see  so  deeply  into  the  intricacies 
of  human  pasi^ion, — ^into  the  most  remote  and  winding  ways  of  the 
human  heart,  should  fail  when  he  tried  to  write  a  play  ?  He  resented 
bis  deficiency,  and  could  not  find  its  explanation ;  yet,  to  any  one 
who  has  read  his  novels,  it  is  evident  that  their  peculiar  force 
depends  upon  qualities  essentially  opposed  to  those  which  ure  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  drama.  He  makes  his  impressions  by 
^sarefnl  detail  and  elaborate  description.  His  characters  explain  them- 
selves by  the  help  of  nunute  circumstance.  His  story  unfolds  itself 
gradually,  and  in  his  satire  his  own  presence  is  always  felt*  Bv^ry 
one  of  his  works  is  stamped  with  the  special  image  of  his  features,  and 
his  view  of  life  is  one-sided.  The  large  range  of  the  dramatist,  the 
various  passions,  the  exaltation  of  the  poetic  mood,  the  concentration 
of  plot,  the  construction  of  situations  which  at  once  reveal  a  character 
or  unravel  a  tissue  of  events, — all  these  things*  which  constitute  the 
power  of  a  play-writer,  were  whoUy  alien  from  the  mind  of  Balzac. 
But  be  would  not  believe  that  any  gift  could  be  denied  to  him,  and 
while  the  loud  applause  of  Hugo's  audiences  rang  in  his  ear,  he 
resolved  that  be  too  would  be  the  author  of  a  drama.  And,  so  re- 
solved, be  foresaw,  according  to  his  wont,  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  as  the  necessary  result  of  bis  determination. 
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''Listen,'*  he  said,  ''I  have  a  great  idea, — ^nio  less  sound  than 
dazzling.  I  have  in  my  head  a  piece  fall  of  scenic  effects  for  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  Frederick  le  Maitre  promises  to  play  for  me.  With  Le 
Maitre  to  help  ns,  don't  douht  it,  we  shall  have  at  least  150  represen- 
tations, averaging  5,000  francs  apiece,  and  these  will  hring  into  onr 
treasnry  750,000  francs.  Now,  just  calculate,  with  twelve  per  cent,  as 
the  rights  of  the  anthor,  I  shall  receive  more  than  90,000  francs.  Add 
to  that  a  sale  of  10,000  copies  of  the  play,  at  three  francs  apiece,  and 
we  get  a  further  sum  of  80,000  francs." 

In  this  way  Balzac  shaped  for  himself  certain  profits  out  of  uncer- 
tain projects,  and  was  the  undisputed  master  of  theoretical  millions. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  fulfilment  of  his  great  enterprise,  he  resolved 
to  engage  an  assistant  dramatist, — a  proceeding  not  unusual  in  France, 
where  division  of  lahour  is  a  vital  principle  in  all  kinds  of  art.  It  is 
often  very  successful ;  for  there  are  some  men  who  are  ingenious  in 
devising  plots,  others  who  are  brilliant  in  dialogue,  and  a  union  of 
their  faculties  may  produce  a  satisfactory  whole,  while  each  might 
use  these  qualities  separately  with  an  inadequate  result.  But  however 
wise  Balzac  might  be  in  having  recourse  to  some  partner  in  his  under- 
taking, he  showed  a  great  deficiency  of  wisdom  in  the  instrument  he 
selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  choice  fell  en  a  poor,  pale,  emaciated  youth,  named  LassaiUy, — 
dead  since,  but  not  dead  of  this  effort,  though  very  much  tried  by  it. 
He  was  a  dreamy  youth,  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  temper  of 
Balzac,  or  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement.  How- 
■ever,  he  accepted  the  post  of  literary  assistant,  and  undertook,  in 
Tetui'h  for  board  and  lodging  and  a  comfortable  home,  to  provide 
Balzac  with  a  plot,  a  situation,  or  a  scene,  whenever  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Balzac's  part  of  the  agreement  was  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  the  thin  youth  was  so  well  taken  care  of,  so  amply 
fed,  and  so  luxuriously  treated,  that  his  figure  began  to  acquire  new 
proportions ;  but  what  he  gained  by  wholesome  nourishment  he  lost 
by  unwholesome  affliction.  He  went  through  much  anguish  in  his 
futile  efforts.  Balzac,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  bat^like  man,  and  took 
his  flights  at  midnight.  It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he 
rang  vehemently  for  LassaiUy,  and  requested  him  to  enter  upon  his 
functions. 

Powr  LassaiUy!  Timidly  and  hurriedly  he  rose,  partly  dressed 
himself,  and  then,  like  the  man  John  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  with 
'*  one  stocking  off,  and  one  stocking  on,"  he  crept  through  the  long, 
dreary,  silent  passages  which  separated  his  room  from  that  of  Balzac. 
He  was  a  strange-looking  figure,  with  his  cotton  night-cap  drawn 
down  over  his  ears,  his  tremulous  taper  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  of 
complete  consternation, — for  he  had  the  gift  of  exhibiting  consterna- 
tion in  the  highest  degree.  He  found  Balzac  pale  with  watching, 
troubled  with  thought,  jaundiced  by  the  lamp-light  which  feU  upon 
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his  cheeks  and  hrow, — not  in  any  way  resemhling  the  Balzac  of  the 
drawing-room  or  the  Boulevards.  He  looked  formidahle  now,  and 
Lassailly  trembled  as  a  slave  questioned  by  a  savage  taskmaster,  when 
the  novelist  demanded  of  him, — *'  What  have  you  done  for  me,  Lath 
sailly  ?     What  do  you  suggest  ?    What  is  your  idea  ?'* 

The  wretched  youth  lifted  his  cotton  night-cap,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
trying  to  disperse  the  impression  of  his  dreams,  and  stammered  out, 
— **  Ah,  well !  certainly  something  ought  to  be  contrived, — something 
ought  to  be  thought  of " 

*'Wellf  and  have  you  invented  this  something?  Come,  make 
haste  !  The  manager  wrote  to  me  this  very  afternoon.  I  have  seen 
Frederick  le  Maitre." 

*^  Indeed !     You  have  seen  Frederick  le  Maitre  ?" 

''Yes,  and  his  whole  heart  is  in  our  play.  He  is  hungry,  he  is 
thirsty,  for  a  drama  which  is  to  arouse  all  Paris.  But  where  is  this 
rousing  drama  ?    What  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

'<  Ah  !     What  is  it  to  be  ?  '*  repeated  Lassailly. 

**  Have  you  got  hold  of  the  drama,  Lassailly  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether ;  but " 

"  You  have  partly  made  it  out,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;— no." 

"  Speak ;  I  am  all  attention." 

''  I  should  prefer,"  muttered  Lassailly,  ''  that  you  should  first  let 
me  know  your  ideas  on  the  subject.  We  might  then  blend  our 
thoughts  together,  and  then " 

**  Lassailly,  you  are  asleep." 

"  Oh  dear,  no." 

**0h  dear,  yes;  I  tell  you,  you  are  asleep.  You  have  gone 
to  sleep  in  that  orect  posture.  I  see  it.  Your  heavy  eyelids  are 
closing." 

**  No, — ^no,  indeed, — I  assure  you." 

**  You  are  yawning." 

"  It  is  only  the  cold ;  it ^" 

''Go  to  bed  again,  Lassailly ;  and  in  an  hour's  time  we  will  see 
whether  the  muse  can  do  something  better  for  you." 

Lassailly  resumed  his  flickering  taper,  and,  shuffling  along  in  his 
slippers,  reached  his  room  like  a  tortured  ghost,  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed  again  for  a  short  interval  of  rest.  He  slept ;  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  was  startled  out  of  his  short  uneasy  slumber 
by  repeated  peals  of  Balzac's  bell.  Bare-footed  now,  and  with 
nothing  on  but  his  knitted  drawers,  Lassailly  answered  the  summons^ 
concealing  his  actual  distress  under  an  appearance  of  extraordinary 
eagerness.  The  old  dialogue  was  renewed  between  the  author  and 
his  assistant, — ^Balzac  wide  awake  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  Lassailly  as 
torpid  as  a  dormouse.  Six  times  in  the  course  of  that  night  tho 
unhappy  Lassailly  was  called  up  from  his  warm  bed  to  be  put  to  the 
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qaeaiion ;  biz  times  he  found  himself  unable  to  reply.  It  wis  evident 
that  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on ;  and  when  M.  Gozlaa,  some 
days  afterwards,  met  Lassailly  at  the  eomer  of  the  Bne  Lafitte,  he 
was  looking  more  miserable,  more  haggard  than  nsoal,  having  paorted 
from  his  employer  for  ever.  His  eyes,  which  were  of  a  watery  balHJ^, 
were  now  cast  up  to  heaven  fall  of  tears.  And  M.  Goadan,  i^rmpa- 
thising  with  his  evident  suffering,  observed  to  him,  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  had  quitted  Balzac,  for  he  seemed  to  be  well  off  at  the  Jardies. 

<<  WeU  off! ''  cried  LassaiUy.  '<  WeU  off,  indeed !  l¥hat  a  deli- 
oions  existence  I  Soast  meat  every  day;  vegetables  twice  a  day; 
]^K>foae  desserts ;  and  oh  !  what  coffee  1 " 

"  Then  why  have  you  given  it  up  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  ask  why  ?  Who  could  bear  such  a  life.  Six, 
— eight  times  called  up  in  one  night ;  and  that  is  not  all.  Ordered, 
with  a  pistol  held  at  my  throat,  to  invent  a  drama  which  ahonld  set  all 
Paris  astir.  Human  endurance  could  not  stand  it.  Hfine,  already 
tried  by  many  vicissitudes  and  contendiug  passions,  was  wholly 
exhausted.*' 

Lassailly  wept,  and  said,  <'  Never,  never,  will  I  set  foot  again  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Jardies." 

He  kept  his  word ;  and  he  not  only  avoided  the  Jardies  from  that 
day,  but  he  never  again  heard  the  name  of  Balzac  without  a  shudder. 

The  failure  of  this  experiment  did  not  diminish  the  ardour  ti  Balzac's 
hopes.  He  sought  the  help  of  other  Mends,  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  the'  production  of  ^' Yautrin,"  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
with  Frederick  Le  Maitre  pla3dng  the  principal  part.  Althou^  the 
genius  of  the  novelist  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  essentially  nn- 
dramatic,  the  drama,  with  such  powerful  support  as  that  of  Le  Maitre, 
might  have  been  carried  through  but  for  the  pyramidal  form  of  wig 
which  he  unaccountably  and  unfortunately  chose  to  wear.  This  shape 
of  wig  was  a  personal  characteristic  of  the  reigning  king.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  caricature  of  it  was 
accepted  as  an  insult  to  Louis  Philippe,  which  was  felt  the  more 
acutely  because  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  present  in 
the  house. 

Loud  disapprobation  saluted  the  favourite  actor's  first  entrance, 
and  accompanied  him  throughout  the  performance ;  and  the  next  day 
a  formal  prohibition  of  any  further  representation  of  the  piece  was 
forwarded  by  the  government  to  the  manager.  Balzac's  friends 
looked  upon  this  defeat  as  a  cruel  freak  of  destiny,  but  it  probably 
spared  his  vanity  much  suffering.  The  author  was  not  inculpated ; 
the  whole  fSailure  was  attributed  to  the  absurdity  of  Le  Mattre's  head- 
dress, but  in  truth  the  drama  was  too  monotonous  in  its  criminalities 
to  excite  strong  interest,  and  was  too  strongly  flavoured  with  the 
aroma  of  the  police*eourt.  Balzac's  peculiar  analytical  power  served 
no  stage  purpose,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  and  minute  deseription 
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were  pezliaps  raiher  obsiacles  than  aids.  The  stage  has  a  rapid  life 
of  its  own;  eoneentration  is  its  law  ;  its  developments  are  sadden; 
it  cannot  recognise  the  slowness  of  a  ohaneery  suit,  nor  follow  all  the 
liieeties  of  a  legal  doenment.  Its  justice  is  poetical,  and  there  is  no  such 
justice  in  the  actual  progress  of  homan  events.  It  rather  complies 
with  our  aspirations  than  with  our  experience ;  and  in  this  fact  lies 
at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  Successfully  to  follow  two 
vocations  so  distinct  as  those  of  the  novel  and  the  play-writer,  a 
man's  genius  must  take  a  very  wide  range.  The  novels  of  such  a 
writsr  must  be  poetical,  of  the  romantic  school ;  or  his  play  most  be 
of  the  tea-cup  fianaU^eomedy  style. 

The  novelists  who  have  produced  good  dramas  are  easily  num- 
bered,— ^Monk  Lewis,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Lord  L3rtton,  in  England; 
Yictor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Bumas,  and  Octave  Feuillet,  in  France ;  and 
>€k>ethe,  in  €krmany.  It  is  easier  for  a  great  dramatist  to  write 
a  great  novel  than  for  an  habitual  novelist  to  create  a  drama,  because 
the  qualities  required  for  a  first-rate  play  are  of  a  more  varied  character 
than  those  which  will  suffice  for  the  construction  of  a  first-rate  novel. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  Miss  Austen  to  write  an  effective 
drama,  and  it  was  almost  as  difficult  for  Balzac,  though  in  his  inten- 
sity of  passion  he  had  an  element  of  tragic  power,  such  as  might  at 
least  have  borne  fruit  in  one  great  scene. 

Knowing  how  little  Balzac  was  ever  doubtful  of  himself, — ^what- 
ever the  critics  might  say^ — ^it  was  natural  that  his  friends  should 
expect  to  see  him  utterly  bewildered  and  dismayed  by  the  failure  of 
**  Yautrin ; "  but  he  was  found  the  next  day  full  of  new  speculations, 
looking  forward,  not  backward,  and  expecting  the  realisation  of  the 
wildest  of  dreams. 

The  instant  that  G-ozlan  set  foot  in  his  room  ha  called  upon  him  to 
look  out  at  window  and  carefully  to  examine  the  strip  of  land  which 
bordered  his  property ;  and  then  he  informed  him  that  he  intended  to 
establish  there,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  large  dairy,  which  was 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  rich  milk  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
now  deprived  of  this  important  article  of  food  by  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  Versailles  and  Paris.  He  saw  before  him  from  this 
source  alone  an  annual  profit  of  three  thousand  francs.  And  when 
that  was  done,  an  extraordinary  growth  of  vegetables  on  another 
patch  o^  land  was  to  yield  another  three  thousand ;  while  a  small 
square  piece  of  dry  gravelly  soil  was  to  produce  annually  twelve 
thousand  francs  of  net  profit  by  the  cultivation  of  vines ;  so  that  alto- 
gether he  might,  he  thought,  reasonably  expect  an  augmentation  of 
income  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  francs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  said  he,  what  can  it  matter  to  me  that  <<  Yautrin  " 
u  prohibited?  Any  grave  argument  would  have  been  misplaced  in 
repiying  to  such  insane  theories  as  these,  and  Balzac's  friends  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  few  light  jests  on  the  subject,  or  maintained 
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an  absolute  silence,  leaving  it  to  himself  to  discover  the  absnrdity  of 
his  notions  either  by  qoiet  meditation  or  by  the  experience  of  failure. 
His  temper  wonld  not  brook  any  immediate  opposition,  and  so  he  sat 
in  that  white  monkish  dress,  with  cowl  and  girdle,  which  he  loved  to 
wear  when  he  was  quite  at  his  ease,  like  Rogero,  in  Mr.  Canning's 
play,  "  angling  for  impossibilities."  Why  Balzac  prefeired  a  monk's 
dress  to  any  other  form  of  attire  nobody  ever  discovered.  Perhaps 
he  thought  it  specially  picturesque,  or  peculiarly  suited  to  his  secluded 
way  of  life.  But  whatever  his  idea  was  upon  this  head,  he  never 
explained  it  to  society.  But  he  wore  his  favourite  costume  whenever 
he  could ;  and  herein  he  was  wise,  for  persistence  silences  opposition 
better  than  argument. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  at  the  Jardies  was  a  visit  from 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  distraction  was  at  once  a  subject  of  feverish 
admiration  and  jealous  apprehension  to  Balzac.  The  admiration, 
however,  was  stronger  than  the  fear,  and  it  was  rather  chance  than 
intention  which  kept  the  two  men  habitually  apart.  The  announcement 
of  the  poet's  intended  visit  threw  Balzac  into  a  state  of  extraordinary 
elation,  and  all  the  morning  he  paced  his  room  with  agitated  steps. 
Then  he  wandered  into  his  garden  ;  then  back  again  into  his  room, 
uneasy,  unsettled,  expectant,  till  at  last  Victor  Hugo's  massive  figure 
was  seen  toiling  up  the  steep  of  the  Jardies,  down  which  the  wall 
separating  Balzac's  garden  from  a  neighbour's  had  tumbled  three 
times,  smashing  a  considerable  property  in  vegetables  each  time  it  fell. 
Up  the  same  steep  Le  Maitre  had  proceeded,  losing  all  the  advan- 
tage of  his  theatrical  demeanour  through  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent; 
for  he  had  to  lay  down  a  large  stone  at  every  step  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  footing.  LassaiUy  had  trembled  on  the  same 
declivity ;  and  Balzac  himself  had  slid  half-way  down  as  he  attempted 
to  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  one  tree, — a  walnut-tree  which  he  had 
bought  at  a  high  price,  expecting  to  realise  some  enormous  profits  by 
its  possession.  Victor  Hugo,  however,  arrived  without  accident,  and 
the  meeting  was  full  of  interest. 

The  conversation  was  flowing  and  various.  An  extraordinary 
eloquence  of  speech  distinguishes  the  author  of  the  '*  Miserables." 
He  does  not  require  the  medium  of  ink  and  paper  to  be  poetical ;  his 
large  grasp  of  subjects,  his  forcible  and  abundant  imagery,  the 
intensity  of  his  thought,  the  volcanic  energy  of  his  genius,  are  equally 
recognised  whether  he  talks  or  writes.  The  most  insensible  are 
roused  by  his  presence,  and  Balzac's  mind  glowed  at  the  contact, 
and  presently  burst  out  in  fiery  ebullitions. 

Victor  Hugo  spoke  of  the  king's  preference  for  the  citizen  class, 
and  of  his  comparative  neglect  of  literature.  He  talked  of  the 
efibrts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  compensate  for  this  neglect ;  of  his 
attempts  at  literary  meetings  in  his  own  home,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
by  his  own  chimney- comer.     From  this  phrase  the  meetings  got  the 
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name  of  the  ohimney-corner  parties.  He  told  how  the  king  ohjected 
to  these  assemblies  as  soon  as  they  became  popular,  and  sent  for  the 
prince,  and  observed  to  him  that  such  evenings  were  nnnecessary ; 
that  his  father's  home  was  always  open  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  introduce  any  friends  he  pleased  to  the  chimney-comer  of 
the  Tnileries. 

Balzac  overflowed  in  eloqnent  indignation.  He  was  devouring  a 
large  pear  at  the  moment  with  eager  gluttony,  for  he  was  a  vegetarian 
who  ate  nothing  but  firuit  and  bread,  and  who  had  a  hearty  appetite ; 
into  this  pear  he  dug  his  teeth  deep  down,  sputtering  and  scattering 
the  juicy  mellowness  he  loved, — ^boiling  and  bubbling,  stammering 
and  stuttering,  before  his  rage  could  find  its  full  expression.  Then 
came  what  might  well  be  called  a  grand  philippic,  beginning  with 
these  words,  "Miserable  wretches!  stupid,  ignorant,  idiotic  kings! 
Are  they  not  aware,  then,  that  without  our  help  none  would  know 
what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  whither  they  went,  how  they 
reigned,  how  they  lived,  what  they  did ;  that  without  us  they  would 
be  nothing, — ^nothing  but  nothingness  ?  What  of  all  the  monuments 
in  bronze,  in  stone,  in  marble,  with  which  they  overwhelm  the  land 
in  order  to  keep  their  memory  alive  ?  What  X>f  all  the  pictures  with 
which  they  crowd  whole  museums  to  record  their  victories  ?  What 
of  the  medals  which  they  hand  about  as  signals  of  their  glory  when 
they  are  crowned  ?  What  of  all  this  ?  I  say,  what  of  all  this  ? 
Does  it  not  perish  ?  Does  it  not  end  in  utter  annihilation  ?  Stones 
tumble  down,  pictures  fade,  marble  gets  stained,  and  rots,  and  cracks; 
granite  itself  crumbles  away,— only  our  written  words  remain;  we 
alone  can  rescue  a  dynasty  from  oblivion.  We  are  their  glory,  their 
immortality,  their  posterity.  We,  and  we  alone !  They  owe  it  to 
us,  to  our  hands,  to  our  ink,  to  our  pens!  Without  Virgil,  Livy, 
Ovid,  who  would  distinguish  one  Augustus  from  a  thousand  others  of 
the  same  name,  though  he  was  the  "nephew  of  Caesar,  and  an  emperor 
himself?  Without  the  little  briefless  barrister,  called  Suetonius,  not 
three  of  the  twelve  Caesars  whose  lives  he  has  condescended  to  write 
would  be  remembered.  Without  Tacitus  the  Romans  of  his  period 
would  be  confounded  with  the  German  barbarians.  Without  Shak- 
.  speare,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  be  blotted  out  of  English  history. 
Without  Boileau,  Bacine,  Comeille,  Pascal,  La  Bruyere,  and  Moliere, 
Louis  XIV.,  reduced  to  his  mistresses  and  his  wigs,  would  be  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  brainless  beauty,  the  figure  of  a  handsome  man, 
or  a  sign-post  at  an  inn  attempting  to  represent  the  sun.  Without 
our  help  Louis  Philippe  I.  would  have  a  name  more  obscure  than 
that  of  Philippe  the  restaurateur,  Rue  de  Montorgueil,  or  than  that  of 
Philippe  the  conjuror,  who  tosses  balls  in  the  air.  It  will  be  said,  I 
hope,  some  day, — ^yes,  I  hope  it,  for  the  sake  of  Louis  Philippe, — ^that 
in  the  reigns  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Lamartine,  of  Beranger,  there  lived 
a  king  who  assumed  the  titie  of  Louis  Philippe  L" 
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As  lie  eoneladed  his  peroration,  Balzae  plimged  Ym  teeih  into  the 
oentre  of  bis  fourth  pear ;  in  his  fniy  he  had  rapidly  oonsmned  thre* 
of  an  nnnsnal  size,  and  his  speech  had  been  intermpted  by  strange 
babblings,  by  saconlent  soimds,  by  the  shivering  of  glasses,  by  extrar* 
ordinary  commotion  among  the  bottles^  by  the  thunder  of  his  fiats 
npon  the  table. 

Victor  Hugo  maintained  on  Olympian  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  which  he  had  evoked,  and  when  it  had  somewhat  subsided  the 
two  men  went  out  to  eigoy  their  coffee  on  the  terrace  of  the  JardieB» 
and  to  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  a  sunny  day. 

It  might  have  been  some  consolation  to  Balzac  if,  in  the  midst  of 
hid  impetuous  denunciation,  he  could  have  been  assured  that  one  of 
the  poets  whom  his  fancy  crowned  was  destined  actually  to  control 
the  fierce  democracy  of  Paris  which  the  king  was  unable  to  faee ; 
and  that  the  name  of  Lamartine  was  to  be  associated  with  an  act  of 
such  true  heroism  as  it  is  seldom  the  office  of  history  to  record ;  that 
his  genius  wad  to  arrest,  by  an  effort  of  eloquence  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  human  energy,  the  unreasoning  rage  of  multitudes  who 
pressed  on  with  a  great  cry  for  blood  and  rapine ;  that  his  single 
attitude  of  resistance  was  to  repel  a  host  of  advancing  bayonets;  that 
he  was  to '  deliver  Paris  from  desolation  by  the  fascination  of  his 
poetical  inspirations  and  the  force  of  his  perfect  courage. 

But  such  an  event  was  not  to  be  foreseen,  and  it  was  only  left  to 
Balzac  to  anathematise  the  follies  of  monarchy.  All  this  was  for- 
gotten, however :  kings  and  empires  sunk  into  insignificance  when 
Victor  Hugo  discoursed  upon  his  productions  on  the  stage  of  the 
Fran9ais,  upon  his  conquests  over  the  classical  drama,  upon  the 
joys  of  a  groat  night  of  representation,  upon  the  triumph  of  a  h^h 
tragic  passion  when  it  found  a  noble  utterance,  and  upon  the  large 
income  derived  from  the  rights  of  a  successful  dramatic  author. 
Poor  Balzac  turned  giddy  with  the  description,  and  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  poet  he  was  more  strongly  than  ever  resolved  to  become 
a  play- writer. 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  only  after  his  death  his  comedy  of  "  Merca- 
det "  was  brought  out,  and  being  reconstructed  for  the  stage  by  a 
skilful  adapter,  it  had  a  considerable  run  both  in  Paris  and  London. 
It  is  well  known  to  London  audiences  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Game  of 
Speculation,''  a  drama  in  which  the  remarkable  gifts  of  Charles 
Ma4hcws  find  room  for  their  display. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  author  should  not  have  lived  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  his  most  ardent  hope ;  yet  it  may  be  that  the  pleasure 
of  an  eager  pursuit  is  more  stimulating  than  the  winning  of  /  the 
trophy ;  and  that  with  a  man  of  Balzac's  temperament  no  reality 
could  equal  the  splendour  of  his  vision.  And  now  we  leave  him  to 
his.  last  home,  not  without  regret.  He  was  a  whimsical,  absurd  man, 
a  humorist  whom  it  is  amusing  to.  follow  in  his  harmless  extrava* 
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gances;  bat  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  bis  works  have  done  an 
injury  to  French  literature.  It  was  with  no  evil  intention  that  he 
wrought  evil;  the  inquisitive  analytical  tendency  of  bis  mind  led 
him  continually  into  curious  investigations,  into  the  examination  of 
disease,  distortion,  and  depravity.  He  exhibited  his  discoveries  and 
brought  his  readers  into  a  close  contact  and  familiarity  with  vice, 
from  which  few  minds  can  reasonably  hope  to  escape  with  total  im- 
punity. There  may  be  sometimes  a  warning  moral  attached  to  these 
scenes,  but  the  cold  and  conventional  counsel  makes  less  impression 
than  •the  strange  and  passionate  error.  And  the  mere  fact  of  being 
brought  into  customary  association  with  iniquity  is  damaging  to 
purity  of  thought. 
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CONFESSION    THE    LAST— AS    TO    LAW. 

I  DO  not  exactly  know  why  I  sit  down  to  make  this  my  last  confes- 
sion. I  can  scarcely  he  a  guide  to  any  one.  I  even  donht  if  I  can 
he  a  warning,  for  when  a  man  is  as  miserahly  unlucky  as  I  have 
proved  myself,  the  natural  inference  is  to  regard  him  as  the  exception 
to  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals, — a  craft  fated  to  founder  ere  it  was 
launched.  It's  all  very  well  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
luck.  It  sounds  splendidly  wise  in  the  Latin  moralist  to  say,  "  Non 
numen  hahes  fortuna  si  sit  prudentia,"  which  is  the  old  story  of  put- 
ting the  salt  on  the  hird's  tail  over  again,  since,  I  say,  we  can  always 
assume  the  ''prudentia"  where  there  is  the  '*  fortuna,"  and  in  the 
same  way  declare  that  the  unlucky  man  failed  hecause  he  was  defi- 
cient in  that  same  gift  of  foresight. 

Few  men  knew  life  so  thoroughly  in  every  condition,  and  under 
every  aspect,  as  the  first  Napoleon,  and  he  invariahly  asked,  when  in- 
quiring into  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  a  great  command,  '*  Is  he  lucky  ?  " 
To  my  own  thinking,  it  would  he  as  truthftd  to  declare  that  there  was 
no  element  of  luck  in  whist,  as  to  say  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
luck  in  life.  Now,  all  the  *^  prudentia  "  in  the  world  will  not  give 
a  man  four  hy  honours;  and  though  a  good  player  may  make  a  better 
fight  with  a  bad  hand  than  an  indifferent  performer,  there  is  that 
amount  of  badness  occasionaUy  dealt  out,  that  no  skill  can  compen- 
sate ;  and  do  what  he  may,  he  must  lose  the  game. 

Now,  I  am  by  no  means  about  to  set  tip  as  a  model  of  prndence, 
industry,  or  perseverance ;  as  little  can  I  lay  claim  to  an3rthing  like 
natural  ability  or  cleverness.  I  am  essentially  common-place, — one 
of  those  men  taken  ''ex  medio  acervo  "  of  humanity,  whose  best  boast 
is,  that  they  form  the  staple  of  the  race,  and  are  the  majority  in  all 
nations. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  passage  in  Lockhart*s  Life  of  Scott.  I 
cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it,  and  may  spoil  it  in  the  attempt  to  quote, 
but  the  purport  is,  that  one  day  when  Lockhart  had  used  the  word 
*'  vulgar ''  in  criticising  tl^e  manners  of  some  people  they  had  been 
discussing,  Sir  Walter  rebuked  him  for  the  mistaken  sense  he  had 
ascribed  to  the  expression.  Vulgar,  said  he,  is  only  common,  and 
common  means  general ;  and  what  is  the  general  habit  and  usage  of 
mankind  has  its  base  and  foundation  in  a  feeling  and  sentiment  that 
we  must  not  lightly  censure.    It  is,  at  all  events,  human. 
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I  wish  I  could  give  the  text  of  the  passage,  for  I  see  how 
lamentably  I  have  rendered  it,  but  this  was  the  meaning  it  conveyed 
to  me,  and  I  own  I  have  very  often  thought  over  it  with  comfort  and 
with  gratitude. 

If  tilie  great  thinkers, — ^the  men  of  lofty  intellects  and  high-soaring 
faculties, — ^were  but  to  know  how,  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  every- 
day people  to  respect  and  regard,  in  shielding  them  from  the  sneers 
of  smart  men,  and  the  quips  of  witty  men,  they  were  doing  a  great 
and  noble  work,  for  which  millions  of  people  like  myself  would  bless 
them,  I  am  certain  we  should  find  many  more  such  kindly  utterances 
as  that  of  the  great  Sir  Walter. 

*  I  ask  pardon  for  my  digression,  so  selfish  as  it  is,  and  return  to  my 
narrative. 

After  that  famous  "  fiasco ''  I  made  in  Ireland,  I, — as  the  cant 
phrase  has  it, — got  dark  for  some  time.  My  temper,  which  at  first 
sustained  me  under  any  amount  of  banter  and  ridicule,  had  begun  to 
give  way,  and  I  avoided  my  relations,  who  certainly  never  took  any 
peculiar  pains  to  treat  me  with  delicacy,  or  had  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  making  me  a  butt  for  very  coarse  jokes  and  very  contemptible 
drollery. 

I  tried  a  immber  oif  things, — ^that  is,  I  begun  them.  I  begun  to 
read  for  the  law ;  I  begun  a  novel ;  I  begun  to  attend  divinity  lectures ; 
I  got  a  clerkship  in  a  public  office,  as  supernumerary;  I  was 
employed  as  traveller  to  a  house  in  the  wooden-clock  trade;  I 
was  secretary  to  an  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Domestic  Cats, 
and  wrote  the  prospectus  for  the  ''Cats'  Home:"  but  it's  no  use 
entering  into  details.  I  failed  in  all,  and  to  such  an  extent  of 
notoriety  had  my  illr fortune  now  attained,  that  the  very  mention  of 
my  name  in  connection  with  a  new  project  would  have  sentenced  it 
at  once  to  ruin. 

Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard  my  '*  friends,"  when  whispering 
together  over  some  new  scheme,  mutter,  <'  Of  course  Paul  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,*'  <*  Take  care  that  Paul  Gosslett  isn't  in  it,"  and 
such-like  intimations,  that  gave  me  the  sensation  of  being  a  sort  of 
moral  leper,  whose  mere  presence  was  a  calamity.  The  sense  of 
being  deemed  universally  an  unlucky  fellow  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  things  imaginable, — ^to  feel  that  your  presence  is  accounted 
,an  evil  agency, — ^and  that  your  co-operation  foreshadows  failure, 
— goes  a  considerable  way  towards  accomplishing  the  prediction 
announced. 

Though  my  uncle's  stereotyped  recommendation  to  become  a  coal- 
heaver  was  not  exactly  to  my  taste,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  buying 
a  sack,  and,  by  a  little  private  practice,  discovering  whether  the  pro- 
fession might  not  in  the  end  become  endurable.  I  was  fairly  at  my 
wits'-end  for  a  livelihood,  and  the  depression  and  misery  my  presence 
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occasioned  Tdiereyer  I  ^i?;ent  reacted  on  myself,  and  almost  dreve  me 
to  desperation. 

I  "was  actually  so  afraid  of  an  eyil  temptation  ihait  I  gave  jgp  my 
little  lodging  that  I  was  so  fond  of,  near  Putney,  and  -weai  to  live  ait 
ISampstead,  where  there  was  no  wat^  deep  enough  to  drown  a  rat. 
I  also  forewent  Bhaving,  t^at  I  might  banish  my  raeocs,  and  iat  «I1 
respects  set  myself  steadily  to  meet  the  aem^lents  of  life  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  jollity  as  I  could  nraster. 

The  simple  pleasures  of  nature, — the  enjoyment  of  the  iMs  and 
ihe  wild  ^flowers, — ^the  calm  contemplation  of  the  rising  «r  astting 
sun,— the  varied  forms  of  insect  life, — the  many-minted  lieheais,  the 
iem^, — the  mosses  tiiat  clothe  the  banks  of  shady  all^^^^^the  limpid 
pools,  starred  and  broken  by  the  dragon-fly,  so  full  of  ikeir  own 
especial  charm  for  the  weasry  voluptuary  siok  of  pampered  pleasures 
and  exotic  luxuries,  do  not  appeal  to  Hbe  senses  of  tbe  po(»r  man  with 
that  wonderful  force  of  contrast  which  gives  tiiiem  all  their  ezoelkBieeL 
I  have  seen  an  alderman  express  himself  in  ^stosies  over  a  roast 
potatoe,  which  certainly  would  not  have  called  forth  the  same  siiow 
of  appreciation  from  an  Irish  peasant.  We  like  what  awukeas  a  aew 
sensation  in  us ;  what  withdraws  us  even  in  imagination  from  the 
routine  of  our  daily  lives.  There  is  a  great  self'-esteem  gratified  wiien 
we  say,  how  simple  we  can  be, — ^how  happy  in  humility, — ^how  easily 
satisfied,  and  how  little  dependant  on  mere  luxury  or  wealth. 

The  postman  who  passed  my  window  every  morning  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  anxiety  to  me ;  for  others  he 
brought  tidings,  good  or  ill  as  it  might  be,  but  to  me,  forgotten  and 
ignored  of  the  world,  no  news  ever  came ;  when  one  day,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  at  first  to  my  perfect  incredulity,  I  saw  him  draw 
forth  a  letter,  and  make  a  sign  to  me  to  come  down  and  take  it.  Tes, 
there  it  was,  "Paul  Gosslett,  Esq.,  The  Flaggers,  Putney,"  witti 
^'Try  Sandpit  Cottages,  Eampetead,**  in  another  hand,  in  the  corner. 
It  was  from  my  aunt,  and  run  thus : — 

"The  Briais,  Kochester. 
•'  Deak  Paul, 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  say,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  a  situation 

for  you  with  handsome  pay,  and  most  agreeable  duty.     You  are  to 

come  down  here  at  once,  and  see  your  uncle,  but  on  no  account  let  it 

bo  known  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  prospect  of  employment. 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

."Jane  Mobse.'* 

I  took  the  morning  train,  and  arrived  at  Bochesier  by  nine  o'doek, 
remembering,  not  without  pain,  my  last  experiences  of  my  nude's 
hospitality.  I  breakfasted  at  the  inn,  and  only  arrived  at  the  house 
when  he  had  finished  his  morning  meal,  and  was  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  garden. 
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**  What  -wind  blows  you  down  here,  lad  ?  "  cried  he.  **  Where  are 
you  bound  for  now  ?  " 

**  You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  "  you  told  me  the  oUier 
evening,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  Paul." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  he  with  a  grunt.  **  I've  been  a  thinking  over  it 
since,  and  I  suspect  it  wouldn't  do.  He^d  be  making  a  mess  of  *  it, 
the  way  he  does  of  everything ;  that  blessed  luck  of  his  never  leaves 
him,  eh  ?  " 

Seeing  that  this  was  meant  as  an  interrogation,  I  replied  faintly : 
**  You're  quite  right,  uncle.  If  I  am  to  depend  on  my  good  fortune, 
it  will  be  a  bad  look-out  for  me." 

"  Not  that  I  value  what  is  called  luck  a  rush,"  cried  he  with  energy. 
'<  I  have  had  luck,  but  I  had  energy,  industry,  thrift,  and  perseverance. 
If  I  had  waited  for  luck,  I'd  have  lived  pretty  much  like  yourself,  and 
I  don't  know  anything  to  be  very  proud  of  in  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  certainly  not  proud  of  my  position,  sir." 

**  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  your  position  ;  but  I  know 
I'd  have  been  a  coal-heaver  rather  than  live  on  my  relations.  I'd  have 
sold  sulphur-matches,  I'd  have  been  a  porter  1 " 

**  Well,  sir  j  I  suppose  I  may  come  to  something  of  that  kind  yet ; 
a  little  more  of  the  courteous  language  I  am  now  listening  to  wiU 
make  the  step  less  difficult." 

*  *  Eh? — ^What !  I  doil't  comprehend.  Do  you  mean  anjrthing  ofiensive?  '* 

"No,  dear,  he  does  not,"  broke  in  my  aunt,  **he  only  says,  he'd 
do  anything  rather  than  be  a  burden  to  his  family,  and  I'm  sure  he 
would ;  he  seems  very  sorry  about  all  the  trouble  he  has  cost  them." 

My  uncle  smoked  on  for  several  minutes  without  a  word ;  'at  last, 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  pipe,  and  having  emptied  the  ashes,  and 
gazed  ruefully  at  the  bowl,  he  said  :  ''  There's  no  more  in  the  fellow 
than  in  that  pipe  !  Not  a  bit.  I  say,"  cried  he  aloud,  and  turning  to 
me,  "  you've  had  to  my  own  knowledge  as  good  as  a  dozen  chances, 
and  you've  never  succeeded  in  one  of  them." 

"  It's  all  true,"  said  I  sorrowfully. 

"  Owing  to  luck,  of  course,"  said  he  scomfally;  **luck  makes  a 
man  lazy,  keeps  him  in  bed  when  he  ought  to  be  up  and  at  work;  luck 
makes  him  idle,  and  gets  him  plucked  for  his  examinations.  I  tcU  you 
this,  sir :  I'd  rather  a  man  would  give  me  a  fillip  on  the  nose  than 
talk  to  mc  about  luck.  If  there's  a  Word  in  the  language  I  detest 
and  hate,  it  is  luck." 

"  I'm  not  in  love  with  it  myself,  sir,"  said  I,  trying  to  smile. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  luck  mending  a  man's  shoes,  or  paying  his 
washerwoman  ?     Did  luck  ever  buy  a  beef-steak,  eh  ?  " 

**  That  might  admit  of  discussion." 

"Then  let  me  have  no  discussion.  I  like  work,  and  I  dislike 
wrangling.  Listen  to  me,  and  mend  now,  sir.  I  want  an  honest, 
sober,  fixed  determination  ; — no  caprice,  no  passing  fency.     Do  ycwi 
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believe  you  are  capable  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  and  sitting 
down  steadily  to  the  business  of  life,  like  a  patient,  industrious, 
respectable  man  who  desires  to  earn  his  own  bread,  and  not  live  oa 
the  earnings  of  others  ?  '* 

**  I  hope  so." 

**  Don't  tell  me  of  hope,  sir.     Say  you  will  or  you  will  not." 

**  I  will,"  said  I  resolutely. 

"  You  will  work  hard,  rise  early,  live  frugally,  give  up  dreaming 
about  this,  that,  or  the  other  chance,  and  set  to  like  a  fellow  that 
wants  to  do  his  own  work  with  his  own  hands  ?" 

**  I  promise  it  all." 

My  uncle  was  neither  an  agreeable  nor  a  very  clear  exponent  of 
his  views,  and  I  shall  save  my  reader  and  myself  some  time  and 
unpleasantness  if  I  reduce  the  statement  he  made  to  me  to  a  few 
words.  A  company  had  been  formed  to  start  an  hydropathic  esta- 
blishment on  a  small  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, — the  Lahn. 
They  had  acquired  at  a  very  cheap  rate  of  purchase  an  old  feudal 
castle  and  its  surrounding  grounds,  and  had  converted  the  building  into 
a  most  complete  and  commodious  residence,  and  the  part  which 
bordered  the  river  into  a  beautiful  pleasure-ground.  The  tinted 
drawings  which  represented  various  views  of  the  castle  and  the 
terraced  gardens,  were  something  little  short  of  fairyland  in  captiva- 
tion.  Nor  was  the  pictorial  effect  lessened  by  the  fact  that  figures  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  disporting  in  boats,  or  driving  in  carriages, 
gave  a  life  and  movement  to  the  scene,  and  imparted  to  it  the 
animation  and  enjoyment  of  actual  existence.  The  place  of  direetor 
was  vacant,  and  I  was  to  be  appointed  to  it.  My  salary  was  to  be 
three  hundred  a  year,  but  my  table,  my  horses,  my  servants, — in  fact, 
all  my  household,  were  to  be  maintained  for  me  on  a  liberal  scale  ; 
and  my  duties  were  to  be  pretty  much  what  I  pleased  to  make 
them.  My  small  smattering  of  two  or  three  languages, — exalted  by 
m5r  uncle  into  the  reputation  of  a  polyglot, — ^had  recommended  me 
to  the^  ** Direction;"  and  as  my  chief  function  was  to  entertain  a 
certain  number  of  people  twice  or  thrice  a  week  at  dinner,  and  sug- 
gest amusements  to  fill  up  their  time,  it  was  believed  that  my  faculties 
were  up  to  the  level  of  such  small  requirements. 

From  the  doctor  down  to  the  humblest  menial  all  were  to  be  under 
my  sway ;  and  as  the  establishment  numbered  above  a  hundred 
officials,  the  command  was  extensive,  if  not  very  dignified.  I  will 
own  frankly,  I  was  out  of  myself  with  joy  at  the  prospect;  nor  could 
all  the  lowering  suggestions  of  my  uncle,  and  the  vulgar  cautions  he 
instilled,  prevent  my  feeling  delighted  with  my  good  fortune.  I  need 
not  say  what  resolves  I  made;  what  oaths  I  registered  in  my  own 
heart  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  steward,  and  while  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  happiness  of  my  fortunate  existence,  to  neglect  no  item 
of  the  interests  confided  to  mo. 
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All  that  I  had  imagined  or  dreamed  of  the  place  itself  was  as 
nothing  to  the  reality  ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  sense  of  over- 
whelming delight  in  which  I  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  that  looked 
down  over  the  wooded  glen  and  winding  river ;  the  deep-bosomed 
woods,  the  wandering  paths  of  lawn  or  of  moss,  the  gently-flowing 
stream  in  which  the  castle,  with  its  tall  towers,  was  tremblingly 
reflected,  seemed  to  me  like  a  princely  possession,  and  for  once  I, 
thought  that  Paul  Gosslett  had  become  the  favourite  child  of  fortune, 
and  asked  myself  what  had  I  done  to  deserve  such  luck  as  this  ? 

If  habit  and  daily  use  deaden  the  pangs  of  suffering,  and  enable  us 
to  bear  with  more  of  patience  the  sorrows  of  adverse  fortune, 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  to  dull  the  generous  warmth  of  that 
gratitude  we  first  feel  for  benefits,  and  render  us  comparatively 
indifferent  to  enjoyments  which,  when  first  tasted,  seemed  the  very 
ecstasy  of  bliss.  I  am  sorry  to  make  this  confession  ;  sorry  to  admit 
that  after  some  months  at  "  Lahneck,"  I  was,  although  very  happy 
and  satisfied,  by  no  means  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  as  on  my  first  arrival,  and  listened 
to  the  raptures  of  the  new  comers  with  a  sort  of  compassionate 
astonishment.  Not  but  I  was  proud  of  the  pretentious  edifice,  proud 
of  its  lofty  towers  and  battlemented  terraces,  its  immense  proportion, 
and  splendid  extent.  It  was,  besides,  a  complete  success  as  an 
enterprise.  We  were  always  full ;  applications  for  rooms  pom*ed  in 
incessantly,  and  when  persons  vacated  their  quarters,  any  change  oJT 
mind  made  restitution  impossible.  I  believed  I  liked  the  despotism 
I  exercised ;  it  was  a  small,  common-place  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
bath-men  and  kitchen-folk,  it  is  true ;  but  in  the  extent  of  my  com- 
mand I  discovered  a  kind  of  dignity,  and  in  the  implicit  obedience 
and  deference,  I  felt  something  like  princely  sway. 

As  the  host,  too,  I  received  a  very  flattering  amount  of  homage ; 
foreigners  always  yield  a  willing  respect  to  anything  in  authority, 
and  my  own  conntr3anen  soon  caught  up  the  habit,  as  though  it 
implied  a  knowledge  of  life  and  the  world.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  my  general  manners  or  beaiing  were  becoming  affected 
by  these  deferences,  till  I  accidentally  overheard  a  cockney  observe 
to  his  wife,  "  I  think  he's  pompious,"  a  censure  that  made  me  very 
unhappy,  and  led  me  to  much  self-examination  and  reflection. 

Had  I  really  gi-own  what  the  worthy  citizen  called  **  pompious ;  " 
had  I  become  puffed  up  by  prosperity,  and  over  exalted  in  self- 
conceit  ?     If  so,  it  were  time  to  look  to  this  at  once. 

The  directors  generally  were  well  pleased  with  mc.  Very  grati- 
fying testimonials  of  their  approval  reached  me ;  and  it  was 
only  my  uncle's  opposition  prevented  my  salary  being  augmented. 
**  Don't  spoil  the  fellow,"  he  said ;  *'  you'll  have  him  betting  on  the 
Derby,  or  keeping  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  if  you  don't  look  out  sharp.  I'd 
rather  cut  him  down  a  hundred  than  advance  him  fifty."     This  fiat 
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from  my  own  flesh  and  blood  decided  the  matter.  I  sulked  on  this. 
I  had  grown  prosperous  enough  to  feel  indignant,  and  I  resolved  to 
afford  myself  the  well-to-do  luxury  of  discontent*  I  was  therefore 
discontented.  I  professed  that  to  maintain  my  position, — whatever 
that  meant, — ^I  vr&s  obliged  to  draw  upon  my  own  private  resoui'ces  ; 
and  I  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  the  visitors  that  if  I  hodnH  been 
a  man  of  some  fortune  the  place  would  be  my  ruin  !  Of  course  my 
hint  got  bruited  about,  and  people  commonly  said,  *'  If  Gosslett  goes, 
the  whole  concern  will  break  up.  They*U  not  easily  And  a  man  of 
good  private  fortune  willing  to  spend  his  money  here,  like  Gosslett," 
and  such  like,  till  I  vow  and  declare  I  began  to  believe  my  own 
fiction,  and  regard  it  as  an  indelible  fact.  If  my.  letter  was  not  on 
record,  I  would  not  now  believe  the  fact,  but  the  document  exists,  and 
I  have  seen  it,  where  I  actually  threaten  to  send  my  resignation  if 
something, — ^I  forget  what, — ^is  not  speedily  conceded  to  niy  demands; 
and  it  was  only  on  receiving  an  admonition  in  the  mild  vein  peculiar 
to  my  uncle  that  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  my  peril,  aokd  of  what 
became  me. 

I  know  ihat  there  are  critics  who,  pronouncing  upon  this  part  of  my 
career,  will  opine  that  the  cockney  was  right,  and  that  I  had  really 
lost  my  head  in  my  prosperity.  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  now  that 
there  might  not  have  been  some  truth  in  this  judgment.  Things  are 
generally  going  on  tolerably  well  with  a  man's  material  interests  when 
he  has  time  to  be  d3rspeptic.  Doctors  assure  us  that  savage  nations, 
amidst  whom  the  wants  of  life  call  for  daily,  hourly  efforts,  amidst 
whom  all  is  exigency,  activity,  and  resource,  have  no  dyspepsia.  If, 
then,  I  had  reasoned  on  my  condition, — ^which  I  did  not, — ^I  should 
have  seen  that  the  world  went  too  smoothly  with  me,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, my  health  suffered.  Just  as  the  fish  swallow  stones  to  aid 
the  digestion,  we  need  the  accidents  ajid  frictions  of  life  to  triturate 
our  moral  pabulum,  and  render  it  more  easily  assimilable  to  our  con- 
stitutions. With  dyspepsia  I  grew  dull,  dispirited,  and  dissatisfied. 
I  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  all  that  formerly  had  interested  me.  I 
neglected  duty,  and  regarded  my  occupation  with  dislike.  My  house 
dinners,  which  once  I  took  an  especial  pride  in,  seeking  not  only  thai 
the  wines  and  the  cookery  should  be  excellent,  but  that  their  success 
as  social  gatherings  should  attract  notoriety,  I  now  regarded  with 
apathy.  I  took  no  pains  about  either  company  or  cookery,  and,  in 
consequence,  contrarieties  and  bad  contrasts  now  prevailed  where 
before  all  had  been  in  perfect  keeping  and  true  artistic  shading.  My 
indolence  and  indifference  extended  to  those  beneath  me.  Where  all 
had  once  been  order,  discipline,  and  propriety,  there  now  grew  up 
carelessness,  disorder,  and  neglect.  The  complaints  of  the  visitors 
were  incessant.  My  mornings  were  passed  in  reading.  I  rarely 
replied  to  the  representations  and  demands  of  outraged  guests.  At 
last    the   public  press    became    the    channel   of  these  complaints,. 
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ksil  ^'Ptibnedta/'  and  '<  One  ^ho  had  Siiffared,"  and  a  number  of 
aimilttdj.  mni^d  patriots  d«cli»*ed  that  the  hydropathic  establishment 
at  Lahneck  was  a  delusion  and  a  sham ;  that  it  was  a  camp  of  con- 
toion  and  misnianagement,  and  ^bht  though  a  certain  P.  Gosalett 
was  the  nominal  dixeotor,  yet  that  visitors  of  three  months*  standmg 
avezred  they  had  never  seen  him,  and  the  popular  belief  was  that  he 
was  a  nervous  invalid  who  accepted  a  nominal  duty  in  recompense 
for  the  benefit  of  air  and  climate  to  himself.  '<  How,"  wrote  ooe 
indignant  correspondent  of  the  Times,  '*how  the  company  who 
instii^ated  thift  enterprise,  and  started  it. on  a  scale  of  really  great 
proportioms^  can  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  continue  this  Mr.  Goss- 
ktt  in  a  post  he  so  inadequately  fills,  is  matter  of  daily  aatonishment 
to  thoee  who  have  repaired  to.  Lahneck  foe  health&l  ei;ercise  and 
amusement,  aod  only  found  there  indi&reni  attendance  and  universal 
inaittention." 

Fwm  the  day  this  i^peared  I  was  peppered  at  every  post  with 
lettezH  lor  the  saenetary,  demanding  explanations,  reports,  reiumH, 
whol  noL  The  phrase,  <'  the  Managing  Committee,  who  are  hourly 
kfls  and  less  satisfied  with  Mr*  Gos^ti's  conduct,"  used  to  pass 
thiou^  all  my  dreams. 

As  lor  my  nnde,  his  rem«rks  were  less  measured,  (kie  of  his  epistles* 
I  have  it  still  by  me,  runs  thu9 :  ''  What  do  you  qieaa  ?  Are  you 
only  «n  idioty  or  is  there  some  deeper  rascality  under  all  this  mjsoon- 
duet  ?  Before  I  resigned  my  place  at  the  Board  yeatenday,  I  gave 
it  aa  my  deliberate  opinion  that  a  warrant  should  be  issued  against 
you  for  fraud  and  malversaiion,  and  that  I  would  hail  your  conviction 
as  the  only  solace  this  nefarious  concern  could .  afford  me.  Neve? 
dare  to  address  me  again.  I  have  fotbidden  your  aunt  to  utter  ypur 
name  in  my  presence." 

I  don't  know  how  it  wa£,  but  I  read  this  with  as  much  uncen* 
cem  as  though  it  had  been  an  advertisement,  about  the  Sydenham 
trousers  or  Glenfield  starch.  There  must  be  a  great  dignity  in  a 
deranged  digestion,  for  it  certainly  raises  one  above  all  the  smaller 
excUemenis  and  conditions  of  passing  events ;  and  when  on  the  same 
meoming  that  this  epistle  arrived  the  steward  came  to  inform  me  that 
of  three  hnndred  and  twenty-four  rooms  twelve  only  were  occupied, 
though  this  was  what  would  be  called  the  height  of  the  season,  I 
blandly  remaiked,  ''Let  us  not  be  impatient,  Mr.  Dee(^warth,  they'll 
come  yet."  This  was  in  June ;  by  July  the  twelve  diminished  to 
eight.  No  new  arrival  came ;  and  as  August  drew  to  a  close  we 
had  three  I  All  September, — and  the  place  was  then  in  full  beauty, 
— ^the  mountains  glowing  with  purple  and  scarlet  heath,  the  cactus 
plants  on  the  terrace  in  blossom,  the  Virginian  acanthus  hanging  in 
tangled  masses  of  gorgeous  flowers  from  every  tree,  the  river  ever 
plashing  with  the  leaping  trout, — ^we  had  not  one  stranger  within 
our  gates.     My  morning  report  ran,   **  Arrivals,  none  ;  departures. 
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none;  present  in  honse,  none;"  and  when  I  put  "Panl  Gosslett'' 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  I  only  wonder  why  I  did  not  take  a  header 
into  the  Lahn  t 

As  we  had  at  this  period  eighty-fonr  servants  in  the  honsei  six* 
teen  horses  in  the  stables,  and  a  staff  of  lihirty-two  gardeners  and 
boatmen,  not  to  speak  of  mnners,  commissionnaires,  and  general 
loungers,  I  was  not  amazed  when  a  telegram  came  in  these  words : 
*'  Close  the  house,  place  Deechworth  in  charge,  and  come  over  to 
London."  To  this  I  replied,  "  Telegram  received  ;  compliance  most 
undesirable.  Autumn  season  just  opening.  Place  in  full  beauty. — ^P.G." 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  mere  commercial  wrangle ; — ^how 
the  Committee  reproached  me,  and  how  I  rejoined  ;  how  they  called 
names,  and  I  hinted  at  defamation  ;  how  they  issued  an  order  for  my 
dismissal,  and  I  demurred  and  demanded  due  notice.  We  abused 
each  other  all  September,  and  opened  October  in  full  cry  of  mutual 
attack  and  defence.  By  this  time,  too,  we  were  at  law.  They  applied 
for  a  ''  mandamus  "  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  my  counsel  argued  that  I 
was  without  the  four  seas  of  the  realm,  and  could  not  be  attacked. 
They  tried  to  reach  me  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  but  there  was  no 
treaty  with  Nassau,  and  I  could  not  be  touched.  All  this  contention 
and  quarrelling  was  like  sulphate  of  quinine  to  me, — ^I  grew  robust 
and  strong  under  the  excitement,  and  discovered  a  lightness  of  heart 
and  a  buoyancy  of  nature,  I  had  believed  had  long  left  me  for 
ever ;  and  though  they  stopped  my  salary  and  dishonoured  my  drafts, 
I  lived  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  put  the  garrison  on  the  same 
diet,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine,  which  more  than  reconciled 
them  to  the  system. 

So  matters  went  on  till  the  ninth  of  October, — a  memorable  day  to 
me,  which  I  am  not  like  to  forget.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  I  sat  on 
the  terrace,  enjoying  the  delicious  softness  of  the  evening  air,  and 
watching  the  varying  tints  on  the  river,  as  the  golden  and  green  light 
came  slanting  through  the  trees  and  fell  upon  the  water,  when  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  wheels  approaching.  There  had  been  a  time  when  such 
sounds  would  have  awakened  no  attention,  when  arrivals  poured  in  in- 
cessantly, and  the  coming  or  the  departing  guest  evoked  nothing  beyond 
the  courtesy  of  a  greeting.  Now,  however,  a  visitor  was  an  event ; 
and  as  the  post-horses  swept  round  the  angle  of  the  wood,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  a  wing  of  the  castle,  I  felt  a  strange  sensation 
through  my  heart,  and  a  soft  voice  seemed  to  say,  ''Paul,  Fate  is  deal- 
ing with  you  now."  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  however,  and  soon  forgot 
all  about  the  arrival,  till  Mr.  Deechworth  came  up  with  a  card  in  his 
hand.  "  Do  you  know  this  name,  sir, — ^Mrs.  Pultney  Dacre  ?  She 
has  only  her  maid  with  her,  but  seems  a  person  of  condition."  I 
shook  my  head  in  ignorance  of  the  name,  and  he  went  on :  '*  She 
wants  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  where  she  can  walk  out  into  the 
garden ;  and  I  have  thought  of  No.  4." 
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**  No.  4,  Deechworth  ?  that  apartment  costs  sixty  francs  a  day." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  there  are  few  people  now  in  the  house," — this  was 
an  euphemism  for  none, — **  I  have  said  she  might  have  the  rooms 
for  forty." 

*'  It  may  be  done  for  one  week,"  said  I,  "  but  take  care  to  caution 
her  not  to,  mention  it  to  her  friends.  We  have  trouble  enough  with 
those  tiresome  people  in  London  without  this.     What  is  she  like  ?  " 

"  A  very  handsome  figure,  sir ;  evidently  young ;  but  had  a  double 
veil  down,  and  I  couldn't  see  her  face." 

"  How  long  does  she  talk  of  staying  ?  " 

"  A  month,  sir.  A  husband  is  expected  back  from  India  early  in 
November,  and  she  is  to  wait  for  him  here." 

**  So,"  said  I  thoughtfully,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  why, 
thoughtfcdly,  *'  she  is  waiting  for  her  husband's  arrival." 

'*  Those  young  women  whose  husbands  are  in  India  are  always 
pretty  ;  haven't  you  remarked  that,  sir  ?  " 

'<  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  Deechworth.  These  are  speculations  of  a 
kind  that  do  not  occur  to  me.  Let  her  have  No.  4,"  and  with  the 
air  of  one  who  dismissed  the  theme,  I  waved  my  hand,  and  sent  him 
away. 

No.  4, — ^for  so  the  occupant  was  called, — ^her  name  being  entirely 
merged  in  her  number, — ^never  appeared  in  the  grounds,  nor  showed 
in  any  way.  The  small  garden  which  belonged  to  her  apartment  had 
a  separate  enclosure  of  its  own,  and  within  this  she  walked  every 
evening.  How  she  passed  her  days  I  know  not.  I  was  told  that  she 
sang  like  an  angel,  but  I  never  heard  her.  She  was,  however,  a 
most  persistent  bather.  There  was  not  a  douche  in  the  establishment 
she  did  not  try,  and,  possibly  by  way  of  pastime,  she  was  constantly 
experimenting  on  new  modes  and  fashions  of  bathing. 

When  the  establishment  had  been  crowded  and  in  full  work,  I  had 
my  time  so  completely  occupied  that  I  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
my  mind  estranged  from  the  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  which  beset  such 
places ;  but  now,  when  the  roof  sheltered  a  single  guest,  it  was  won- 
derful how,  in  spite  of  myself,  in  spite  of  all  my  determination  on  the 
subject,  I  became  perversely  uneasy  to  hear  about  her ;  to  know 
whether  she  read  or  wrote ;  whether  she  got  letters  or  answered  them ; 
what  she  thought  of  the  place  ;  whether  she  was  or  was  not  pleased 
with  it ;  did  she  praise  the  camelias  ?  What  did  she  think  of  the  cook  ? 
She  was  evidently**  gourmet,"  and  the  little  dinners  she  ordered  were 
remarkable  for  a  taste  and  piquancy  that  stimulated  my  curiosity ; 
for  there  is  something  very  significant  in  this  phase  of  the  feminine 
nature ;  and  when  I  heard  she  liked  her  ortolans  **  au  beurre  d'anchois," 
I  confess  I  wanted  much  to  see  her. 

This  evidently  was  not  an  easy  matter,  for  she  courted  retirement, 
and  her  maid  let  it  be  known  that  if  her  mistress  found  herself  in  the 
slightest  degree  molested  by  strangers,  or  her  privacy  invaded,  she 
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wonld  order  her  horses,  and  set  off  for  somewhere  else  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  respect  this  intima- 
tion. First  of  all,  I  felt  that  as  long  as  No.  4  remained  I  was  sus- 
tained in  my  resolve  not  to  close  the  establishment.  I  was  like  & 
deposed  monarch  at  whose  residence  one  envoy  still  remained,  and 
whose  sovereignty  therefore  was  yet  recognised,  and  I  clung  to  tbia 
last  link  that  united  me.  to  the  world  of  material  interest  with  intense 
eagerness. 

I  ventured  to  present  Mr.  Gosslett's  respectful  compliments  in  a 
small  note,  and  inquire  if  Mrs.  Pultney  Dacre  would  wish  to  see  l^ie 
Park,  in  which  case  his  phaeton  and  ponies  were  always  at  her  disposal, 
as  also  his  boat  if  she  felt  disposed  to  take  an  airing  on  the  liver ;  but 
a  few  lines  declined  these  offers,  in  very  polite  terms  it  is  true,  yet  in 
a  fashion  that  said^  '*  No  more  of  these  attentions,  Paul " — oH  least  it 
was  thus  I  read  her. 

Although  my  contention  with  the  compaaoy  still  continued,  aood 
some  new  menace  of  law  was  sure  to  reach  me  by  every  second  post, 
and  my  own  counsel  feelingly  warned  me  that  I  hadn't  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  on,  and  my  costs  when  **  east  '*  would  be  smnething 
ovei*whelming,  I  had  steeled  myself  so  thoroughly  to  all  consequeoees* 
had  so  resolved  to  make  ike  most  of  the  present,  that  I  real  these 
minatory  documents  with  an  unmoved  heart,  and  a  degree  of  placid 
composure  that  no^v  strikes  me  as  something  heroic 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  study,  thinking  o^er  these  things,* — 
not  depressively,  not  despeiUtoly ;  for,  strangely  enough,  since  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  me,  I  had  acquired  a  most  wonderM  stock  of 
equanimity,  but  I  was  canvassing  with  myself  what  was  to  come  next, 
when  the  fatal  hour  struck,  as  strike  it  must,  that  sounded  my  expml* 
sion  from  Eden,  when  a  gentle  tap  came  to  my  door.  I  said,  ^'Come 
in,'*  and  Yirginie,  Mrs.  Dacre's  French  maid,  entered*  She  was 
profuse  of  apologies  for  **  deranging"  me.  She  was  in  despair  at  the 
bare  thought  of  intorruptiag  I  do  not  know  what  or  which  of  my 
learned  occupations,  hut  her  mistress  had  had  an  accident  1 

<<  An  accident  1 "  I  started  as  I  repeated  the  word. 

'<  Oh !  it  was  not  serious,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile.  **  It  w-as  only 
troublesome,  as  occurring  in  a  remote  spot,  and  to  a  person  who  like 
Madame  was  of  such  refined  delicacy,  and  who  could  not  bear  consult- 
ing a  strange  physician, — ^her  own  doctorwas  on  his  way  from  India," — 
she  went  on  rambling  thus,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  learned  at  last 
that  Madame,  when  feeding  the  gold  fish  in  the  pond  of  the  garden, 
had  stepped  on  the  rock- work  and  turned  her  ankle.  The  pain  was 
very  ^eat,  and  Yirginie  feared  something  had  been  broken,  though 
Madame  was  certain  it  was  a  mere  sprain ;  and  now,  as  the  doctor 
has  been  dismissed,  Madame  wished  to  know  whero  medical  advice 
could  be  soonest  obtained.  I  at  once  declared  I  was  fully  competent 
to  treat  such  an  injury.     I  had  studied  surgerj',  and  could  certainly 
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pronounce  wliother  the  case  was  a  grave  one  or  a  mere  passing 
accident.     Yirginie  smiled  dnbionsly. 

"  Monsieur  was  very  young.  Madame  never  consulted  a  doctor 
under  fifty-five  or  sixty." 

"  Possibly,"  suggested  I,  "  in  an  ordinary  case,  and  where  there 
were  time  and  opportunity  to  choose ;  but  here,  and  with  an  acci- 
dent, an  accident  that  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated," — 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! "  cried  she,  "  don't  say  it !  ^  Don't  say  there 
might  be  unhappy  results  ;  come  at  once  and  see  her  i "  She  almost 
dragged  mo  along,  such  was  her  impatience,  to  her .  mistress's  room, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  I  was  standing  beside  a  sofa  in  a  half- 
darkened  room,  where  a  lady  lay,  her  face  closely  veiled,  and  a  largo 
shawl  so  enveloping  her  that  all  guess  as  to  her  figure  or  probable  age 
was  impossible.  A  light  cambric  handkerchief  was  spread  over  one 
foot,  which  rested  on  a  cushion,  and  this  kerchief  the  maid  hastily 
snatched  away  as  I  approached,  saying, — 

**  Monsieur  is  a  doctor  himself,  Madame,  and  will  cure  you  imme* 
diately." 

"  La  I"  cried  she,  pointing  to  the  foot.     **  La  1." 

And  certainly  I  needed  no  more  formal  invitation  to  gaze  on  a  foot 
and  ankle  of  such  faultless  mould  and  symmetry  as  never,  even  in 
the  Greek  statues,  had  I  seen  equalled.  Whether  there  had  not  been 
time  for  the  process  of  inflammation  to  have  set  up  swelling  or  dis- 
figurement, or  whether  the  injury  itself  had  been  less  grave  than 
might  have  been  apprehended,  I  am  not  able' to  say;  but  the  bean- 
tiftQ  proportions  of  that  rounded  instep,  the  tapering  of  the  foot,  the 
hollowing  of  the  sole,  the  slightly  mottled  marble  of  the  flesh,  the 
blue  veins  swelling  through  the  transparent  skin,  were  all  uninjured 
and  unmarred.  Ivory  itself  could  not  have  been  more  smoothly 
turned  than  the  ankle,  nor  of  a  more  dazzling  whiteness.  To  have 
been  permitted  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  that  foot,  I  would  have 
sworn  myself  her  slave  for  ever.  I  suppose  I  must  have  shown 
some  signs  of  the  rapture  that  was  consuming  me,  for  the  maid 
said — 

*'  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  has  he  lost  his  senses  ?  " 

*'  I  must  examine  the  part,"  said  I,  and  kneeling  down,  I  proceeded 
with  what  I  imagined  to  bo  a  most  chirurgical  air,  to  investigate  the 
injury.  As  a  worshipper  might  have  touched  a  holy  relic,  I  suffered 
my  hand  to  glide  over  that  beautifully  rounded  instep,  but  all  so 
delicately  and  gently  that  I  could  not  say  whether  the  thrill  that  touch 
sent  through  me  was  not  the  act  of  my  own  nerves.  She  seemed, 
however,  to  tremble,  her  foot  moved  slightly,  and  a  gentle  action  of 
her  shoulders  like  a  shudder  bespoke  pain.  It  was  the  sort  of  move- 
ment that  one  might  make  in  being  tickled,  and  as  great  agony 
causes  this  movement  occasionally,  I  said,  <^I  trust  I  have  not  hurt 
you  ?    I'd  not  have  done  so  for  worlds."    She  took  her  handkerchief 
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and  pressed  it  to  her  face,  and  I  thought  she  sohhed,  hut  she  never 
said  a  word. 

**  Alors  I "  cried  the  maid.     "  What  do  you  say  is  to  be  done  ?" 

**  Ice,"  said  I.     "  Iced  water  and  perfect  repose." 

**  And  where  are  we  to  get  ice  in  this  barbarous  place  ?  " 

**  Madame,"  said  I,  <<  the  place  is  less  savage  than  you  deem,  and 
ice  shall  be  procured.  There  is  a  monastery  at  Offenbach  where  they 
have  ice  throughout  the  year.  I  will  despatch  an  estafette  there  at  once." 

The  lady  bent  forward,  and  whispered  something  in  the  maid's  ear. 

** Madame  desires  to  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  the  maid.  "She  is 
much  impressed  by  your  consideration  and  kindness." 

**  I  will  return  in  a  couple  of  hours,"  said  I,  with  a  most  doctorid 
scntentiousness,  and  in  reality  eagerly  desiring  to  be  alone,  and  in  the 
privacy  of  my  own  room,  before  I  should  break  out  in  those  wild  ecsta- 
sies which  I  felt  were  struggling  within  me  for  utterance. 

I  sat  down  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  these  confessions,  but  I 
must  ask  my  reader  to  let  me  pass  over  unrecorded  the  extravagances 
I  gave  way  to  when  once  more  alone. 

There  are  men, — I  am  one  of  them, — who  require, — constitutionally 
require, — to  be  in  love.  That  necessity  which  Don  Quixote  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  condition  of  knightly  existence, — the  devotion  to  a 
mistress, — is  an  essential  to  certain  natures.  This  species  of  tempera- 
ment pertained  to  me  in  my  boyhood.  It  has  followed  me  through 
life  with  many  pains  and  suffering,  but  also  with  great  compensations. 
I  have  ever  been  a  poor  man, — my  friends  can  tell  that  I  have  not 
been  a  lucky  one, — and  yet  to  be  rich  and  fortunate  together,  I 
would  not  resign  that  ecstasy,  that  sentiment  of  love  which,  though 
its  object  may  have  changed,  has  still  power  to  warm  up  the  embers 
of  my  heart,  and  send  through  me  -a  glow  that  revives  the  days  of 
my  hot  youth  and  my  high  hopes. 

I  was  now  in  love,  and  cared  as  little  for  Boards  of  Directors  and 
resolutions  passed  in  committee  as  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  It  might  rain  mandamuses  and  warrants,  they  had  no  power 
to  trouble  me.  As  I  wended  my  way  to  No.  4  with  my  bowl  of  ice, 
I  felt  like  a  votary  bearing  his  offering  to  the  shrine  of  his  patron 
saint.  My  gift  might  lie  on  the  altar,  but  the  incense  of  my  devo- 
tion soared  up  to  heaven. 

I  would  gladly  have  visited  her  every  hour,  but  she  would  only 
permit  me  to  come  twice  a  day.  I  was  also  timid,  and  when  Virginie 
said  my  ten  minutes  was  up  I  was  dismissed.  I  tried  to  bribe 
Virginie,  but  the  unworthy  creature  imagined,  with  the  levity  of 
her  nation,  I  had  designs  on  her  own  affections,  and  threatened  to 
denounce  me  to  her  mistress,  a  menace  which  cost  me  much  mortifica- 
tion and  more  money. 

I  don't  know  that  the  cure  made  gi'eat  progress,  perhaps  I  have 
learned  since  why  this  was  so — at  all  events,  I  pursued  my  treatment 
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with  assiduity,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  few  soft-voiced  words,  as 
thus:  "How  kind  you  are!"  **What  a  gentle  hand  you  have!" 
'*  How  pleasant  that  ice  is  I  "  At  length  she  was  ahle  to  move  about 
the  room.  I  wished  to  offer  my  arm,  but  she  declined.  Yirginie  was 
strong  enough  to  support  her.  How  I  detested  that  woman !  But  for 
her,  how  many  more  opporttmities  had  I  enjoyed  of  offering  small 
services  and  attentions !  Her  very  presence  was  a  perpetual  restraint. 
She  never  took  her  eyes  off  me  while  I  was  in  the  room  with  her  mis- 
tress—  black-beady,  inexpressive  eyes  for  the  most  part,  but  with 
something  devilish  in  their  inscrutability  that  always  Mghtened  me. 
That  she  saw  the  passion  that  was  consuming  me,  that  she  read  me 
in  my  alternate  paroxysm  of  delight  or  despair,  was  plain  enough  to 
me,  but  I  could  not  make  her  my  &iend.  She  would  take  my  presents 
freely,  but  always  with  the  air  of  one  whose  silence  was  worth  buying 
at  any  price,  but  whose  co-operation  or  assistance  no  sum  could  com- 
pass. Her  very  mode  of  accepting  my  gifts  had  something  that  smote 
terror  into  me.  She  never  thanked  me,  nor  even  affected  gratitude. 
She  would  shake  her  head  mournfully  and  gloomily,  as  though  matters 
had  come  to  a  pretty  pass  between  us,  and  as  though  some  dreadful 
reckoning  must  one  day  be  expected  to  account  for  all  this  corruption. 
**  Ah,  Monsieur  Gosslett,"  said  she>  one  day  with  a  sigh,  "  what  a  pre- 
cipice we  are  aU  standing  beside !  Have  yon  thought  of  the  ruin  you 
are  leading  us  to  ?  "  These  were  very  strange  words,  and  though  I 
took  my  watch  and  chain  from  my  pocket,  and  gave  them  to  her 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  explain  her  meaning,  she  only  burst  into  tears 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Was  I  then  the  happiest  of  mortals  or 
the  most  wretched  ?  such  was  the  problem  that  drove  sleep  that  long 
night  from  my  eyelids,  and  found  me  still  trying  to  solve  it  when  the 
day  broke. 

Days  would  often  pass  now  without  Mrs.  Dacre  permitting  me  to 
visit  her,  and  then  Yirginie  significantly  hinted  that  she  was  right 
in  this,  that  it  was  for  my  good  as  well  as  her  own,  and  so  on. 
I  mourned  over  my  banishment  and  bewailed  it  bitterly.  **  One 
would  think,  sir,  you  forget  my  mistress  was  married,"  said  Yirginie 
to  me  one  day ;  and  I  protest  it  was  no  more  than  the  truth.  I  had 
completely,  utterly,  forgotten  it,  and  the  stem  fact  thus  abruptly 
announced  almost  felled  me  to  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Dacre  had  promised  to  take  a  drive  with  me  as  soon  as  she 
felt  able  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  but  though  I  often  re- 
called the  pledge,  she  -found  excuses  of  one  kind  or  other  to  defer 
performance,  and  as  I  now  rarely  saw  her,  she  would  write  me  a  line, 
sometimes  two  lines,  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  Yirginie  would  lay 
open  on  my  table  and  generally  shake  her  head  veiy  meaningly  as  I 
read  it. 

If  Mrs.  Dacre  notes  were  very  brief,  they  were  not  less  enigmatical 
— she  was  the  strangest  writer  tiiat  ever  put  pen  to  paper.    Thus  to 
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give  an  instance  :  the  ioe  application  she  always  refeired  to  as  ^*  rsxy 
ooldness,"  and  she  would  say,  "  How  long  is  your  coldness  to  con- 
tinue, have  I  not  had  enough  of  it  yet  ?  This  coldness  is  becoming 
tiresome,  and  if  it  be  continued,  how  am  I  to  go  out  with  you  9  " 
In  another  note,  referring  to  our  intended  drive,  she  says,  **  If  it  is  a 
question  of  running  away,  I  must  have  a  word  to  say  first,  for  though 
I  believe  you  have  no  fears  on  that  score,  I  am  not  so  courageous." 
Yirginie  had  been  telling  stories  about  my  ponies ;  they  were  frisky,  it 
is  true,  and  it  was  thus  her  mistress  alluded  to  them.  Some  dis- 
paragement of  me  as  a  whip  provoked  this  remark  from  her.  ''As  the 
time  draws  nearer  I  ask  myself.  Shall  I  trust  myself  to  your  guidance? 
Who  can  say  what  may  come  of  it  ?" 

At  last  came  this  one  line :  "  I  have  summoned  up  all  my  courage, 
and  I  will  go  with  you  this  evening.  Gome  up  at  eight,  and  I  will 
be  ready."  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  this  that  for  nigh 
three  weeks  a  vulgar-looking  man,  middle-aged  and  robust,  had 
come  to  take  the  waters,  and  though  he  only  spoke  a  few  words  of 
bad  French,  being  English,  had  continued  to  put  himself  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  all  the  subordinates  of  the  household,  and  was  con- 
stantly seen  laughing  with  the  boatmen  and  trying  to  converse  with 
the  gardeners. 

Deechworth  had  conceived  suspicion  about  him  from  the  first,  he 
connected  him  with  the'  law  proceedings  that  the  company  had 
instituted  against  me,  and  warned  me  to  be  cautious  of  the  man. 
His  opinion  was  that  he  belonged  to  the  "  Force."  "  I  know  it,  sir," 
said  he,  *'  by  his  walk  and  his  laugh."  The  detectives,  according  to 
Deechworth,  have  a  laugh  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  never  takes 
them  off  what  they  are  saying  or  thinking  about.  In  fact,  it  is  like 
the  bassoon  in  a  band,  it  serves  just  to  mark  the  time  while  the  air 
is  being  played  by  the  other  instruments. 

**I  don't  like  that  Mr.  Bracken,  sir,"  Deechworth  would  ray,  "ho 
ain't  here  for  no  good,  you'll  see,  sir ;"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  I 
should  have  perfectly  agreed  with  this  opinion  if  I  had  ever  troubled 
my  head  about  him  at  all,  but  the  fact  was  my  mind  was  very 
differently  occupied.  AH  Scotland  Yard  and  Sir  Eichard  himself 
might  have  been  domiciled  at  the  establishment  without  their  ever 
giving  me  a  moment  of  uneasy  reflection. 

"Whether  Mrs.  Dacre's  scruples  were  those  of  prudery  or  cowardice, 
whether  she  dreaded  me  as  a  companion  or  feared  me  as  a  coachman, 
I  cannot  say,  but  she  constantly  put  off  our  intended  drive,  and 
though  occasionally  the  few  words  in  which  she  made  her  apologies 
set  my  heart  half  wild  with  delight,  simply  because  I  pleased  to  read 
them  in  a  sense  of  my  own  invention,  yet  I  grew  feverish  and  uneasy 
at  these  delays.  At  last  there  came  the  one  line  in  pencil,  "I  have 
made  up  my  mind  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow  evening."  It  is  in 
no  extravagance  or  mock  rapture  I  say  it,  but  in  plain  homely  truth. 
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I  would  not  liBve  changed  that  Bcrap  of  paper  for  a  cheque  of  ten 
-thousand  on  Coutts. 

It  was  my  habit  to  lay  all  the  little  notes  I  reeeixned  from  her  before 
me  on  my  writing-table,  and  as  I  passed  them  under  review  to  weave 
out  for  myself  a  story  of  the  progress  of  my  love.  The  servants  who 
waited  on  me,  and  who  alone  entered  my  study,  were  foreigners,  and 
ignorant  of  English,  so  that  I  could  pefrmit  myself  this  indulgence 
without  fear.  Now  on  the  afternoon  on  which  I  had  received  the  latest 
of  her  despatches,  I  sauntered  out  into  the  wood  to  be  alone  with 
my  own  thoughts  unmolested  and  undisturbed.  I  wandered  on  for 
hours,  ioo  happy  to  count  i^e  time,  and  too  deeply  lost  in  my 
imaginings  to  remember  anything  but  my  own  fancies.  What  was 
to  come  of  this  strange  embioglio  in  whidi  I  now  stood ;  hoW  was 
Fate  about  to  deal  with  me  ?  I  had  clearly  arrived  at  a  point  where 
the  roads  led  right  ana  left.  Which  was  I  to  take,  and  which  was 
the  right  one  ? 

Thus  canvassing  and  discussing  with  myself,  it  was  very  late 
ere  I  got  back  to  the  castle,  but  I  canied  the  key  of  a  small  portal 
gate  that  admitted  me  to  my  own  quarters  unobserved,  and  I  could 
enter  or  pass  out  unnoticed.  As  I  found  myself  in  my  study  and  lit 
my  lamp,  I  turned  to  my  writing-table.  I  started  with  amazement  on 
discovering  that  the  little  notes  and  scraps  of  paper  which  bore  Mrs. 
Dacre's  writing  had  disappeared.  These,  and  a  small  note-book,  a 
sort  of  diary  of  my  own,  had  been  taken  away ;  and  that  the  act  was 
not  that  of  a  common  thief  was  clear,  from  the  fact  that  a  valuable 
silver  inkstand  and  an  onyx  seal  mounted  in  gold,  and  some  other 
small  objects  of  value  lay  about  untouched.  A  cold  sweat  broke  over 
me  as  I  stood  there  overwhelmed  and  panic-stricken  by  this  discovery. 
The  terrors  of  a  vague  and  undefined  danger  loom  over  a  man  with  an 
intensity  far  greater  than  the  fears  of  a  known  and  palpable  peril.  I 
examined  the  fastenings  of  the  door  and  the  windows  to  see  whether 
force  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  such.  And  as  I  had 
locked  tiie  door  when  leaving  and  found  it  locked  on  my  return,  how 
had  this  thief  found  entrance  except  by  a  key  ?  I  rung  the  bell,  but 
the  servants  were  all  in  bed,  and  it  was  long  before  any  one  replied 
to  my  summons.  Of  course,  servant-like,  they  had  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing.  I  sent  for  Deechworth  ;  he  was  asleep,  and  came  un- 
willingly and  angry  at  being  routed  out  of  bed.  He,  too,  knew 
nothing.  He  questioned  me  closely  as  to  whether  I  had  seen  the 
papers  on  my  table  before  I  left  home  for  my  walk,  and  half  vexed  mo 
by  the  pertinacity  of  his  examination,  and,  finally,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  depreciated  the  value  of  my  loss,  and  congratulated  me  on 
the  circumstance  that  nothing  of  real  worth  had  been  abstracted.  This 
was  too  much  for  my  patience,  and  I  declared  that  I  had  rather  the 
thief  had  left  me  without  a  coat,  or  without  a  shilling,  than  taken  these 
precious  scraps  of  paper.  "  Oh,' *  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  sneer,  **  I  had 
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not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  value  yon  attached  to  them."  "  Well, 
sir/'  said  I,  losing  all  control  over  my  passion,  <'  now  that  yon  see  it, 
now  that  you  hear  it,  now  yon  know  it,  will  you  tell  me  at  what 
price  you  will  restore  them  to  me  ?  " 

'<  Yon  mean  that  it  was  I  who  took  them  ?''  said  he  quietly,  and 
without  any  show  of  warmth. 

<<  I  don't  suppose  you  will  deny  it,''  was  my  answer. 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Gosslett,"  said  he;  ** that's  quite  enough.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  teach  you  that  it's  one  thing  to  defy  a  board  of 
directors,  and  it's  another  to  defiEune  a  respectable  man.  I'll  make 
you  smart  for  this,  sir,"  and  with  these  words  he  turned  away,  and 
left  the  room. 

I  don't  know  when  or  how  the  servants  retired,  whether  I  dis- 
missed them,  or  whether  they  went  of  their  own  accord.  I  was  like  a 
madman.  My  temper  excited  to  the  last  limits  of  reason,  impelled 
me  to  this  or  that  act  of  insanity.  At  one  moment  I  thought  of 
hastening  after  Deechworth,  and  with  a  revolver  in  my  hand  com- 
pelling him  to  give  up  the  stolen  papers,  and  I  shuddered  as  to  what 
I  should  do  if  he  refused.  At  another,  I  determined  to  follow  him, 
and  offer  him  everything  I  had  in  the  world  for  them :  for  all  this 
time  I  had  worked  myself  up  to  the  conviction  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
was  the  thief.  Oh,  thought  I,  if  I  had  but  the  aid  of  one  of  those 
clever  fellows  of  the  detective  order,  whose  skill  wants  but  the  faintest 
clue  to  trace  out  these  mysteries  1  and  suddenly  I  bethought  me  of 
Mr.  Bracken,  whom  Deechworth  himself  had  pronounced  to  be  "  one 
of  the  Force." 

I  rung  my  bell,  and  desired  Mr.  Bracken  might  be  sent  to  me. 
The  messenger  was  a  long  time  absent,  and  came  at  last  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bracken  had  left  the  castle  that  evening,  and  taken  all  his  luggage 
with  him.  The  tidings  struck  me  like  a  blow, — here,  then,  was  the 
thief  I  And  for  what  purpose  could  such  a  theft  have  been  aTccom- 
plished  ?  «*  Tell  Mr.  Deechworth  I  want  him,"  cried  I,  being  no  less 
eager  to  make  him  my  deepest  apologies  for  my  false  accusation,  than 
to  consult  his  strong  common  sense  in  my  difficulty. 

The  servant  returned  to  say  Mr.  Deechworth  had  gone  too.  He  had 
left  the  castle  almost  immediately  after  our  stormy  interview,  and 
was  already  miles  away  on  his  road  to  the  Bhine. 

In  my  misery  and  desolation,  in  that  abandonment  to  utter  terror 
and  confusion  in  which,  with  the  drowning  instinct,  one  snatches  at 
straws,  I  sent  to  know  if  I  could  speak  to  Mrs.  Dacre,  or  even 
her  maid.  How  shall  I  describe  my  horror  as  I  heard  that  they  also 
were  gone  I  They  had  left  soon  after  Mr.  Bracken,  in  fact,  the  post- 
horses  that  took  them  away  had  passed  Mr.  Bracken  at  the  gate  of 
the  park. 

I  know  no  more  how  the  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  by  me, 
how  the  hours  were  spent  till  day-break,  than  I  could  recount  the 
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incidents  of  delirium  in  fever.  I  must 'have  had  something  like -a 
paroxysm  of  insanit3%  for  I  appear  to  have  rushed  from  room  to  room, 
calling  for  different  people,  and  in  tones  of  h^art-rending  entreaty 
begging  that  I  might  not  be  deserted.  Towards  morning  I  slept, 
slept  so  soundly,  that  the  noises  of  the  house  did  not  disturb  me.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  awoke.  The  servant  brought  me 
my  coffee  and  my  letters,  but  I  bade  him  leave  me,  and  fell  off  to 
sleep  again.  In  this  way,  and  with  only  such  sustenance  as  a  cup 
of  milk  or  coffee  would  afford,  I  passed  fourteen  days,  my  state  re- 
sembling that  of  a  man  labouring  under  concussion  of  the  brain ;  indeed, 
so  closely  did  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  this  affection,  that  the 
doctor  carefully  examined  my  head  to  see  whether  I  had  not  incurred 
some  actual  injury.  It  was  five  weeks  before  I  could  leave  my  bed 
and  crawl  down  with  diflSculty  to  my  study.  The  table  was  covered 
with  the  accumulated  letters  of  thirty  odd  posts,  and  I  turned  over 
the  envelopes,  most  of  which  indicated  communications  from  the 
company.  There  was  also  one  in  my  uncle's  hand.  This  I  opened 
and  read.     It  was  in  these  words  : — 

**  So,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  a  life  of  indolence  and  dependence,  you 
have  now  added  infamy  to  your  worthlossness,  and  have  not  even 
spared  the  members  of  your  own  family  the  contagion  of  your  vice. 
If  you  can  give  information  as  to  the  present  abode  of  your  wretched 
victim,  do  so,  as  the  last  amends  in  your  power,  and  the  last  act  of 
reparation,  before  you  are  consigned  to  that  gaol  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  you  will  end  your  days." 

I  read  this  till  my  head  reeled.  Who  were  the  members  of  my 
family  I  had  contaminated  or  corrupted?  Who  was  my  wretched 
victim  ?  And  why  I  was  to  die  in  prison  I  knew  not.  And  the  only 
conclusion  I  could  draw  from  it  all  was,  that  my  uncle  was  hopelessly 
mad,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up. 

A  strange-looking,  coarse -papered  document,  that  till  then  had 
escaped  my  notice,  now  caught  my  eye.  It  was  headed  **  Court  of 
Piobate  and  Divorce,"  and  set  forth  that  on  a  certain  day  in  term 
the  case  of  "Macnamara  versus  Macnamara,  Gosslett,  co-respon- 
dent," would  come  on  for  trial ;  the  action  being  to  obtain  a  rule  nisi 
for  divorce,  with  damages  against  the  co-respondent. 

A  notice  of  service,  duly  signed  by  one  of  my  own  people,  lay  beside 
this ;  60  that  at  last  I  got  a  faint  glimmering  of  what  my  uncle  meant, 
and  clearly  descried  what  was  implied  by  my  **  victim." 

I  believe  that  most  readers  of  the  Times  or  the  Morning  Post  could 
finish  my  story  ;  they  at  all  events  might  detail  the  catastrophe  with 
more  patience  and  temper  than  I  could.  The  Macnamara  divorce 
was  a  nine- days'  scandal.  And  **  if  the  baseness  of  the  black-hearted 
iniquity  of  the  degraded  creature  who  crept  into  a  family  as  a  sup- 
plicant that  he  might  pollute  it  with  dishonour ;  who  tracked  his  victim, 
as  the  Indian  tracks  his  enemy,  from  lair  to  lair — silent,  stealthily, 
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and  with  savage  intensity — ^never  faltering  from  ajiy  momentary  pang 
of  conscience,  nor  hesitating  in  his  vile  purpose  from  any  passing 
gleam  of  virtue ;  if  this  wretch,  stigmatised  by  nature  with  a  rotten 
heart,  and  branded  by  a  name  that  will  sound  appropriately  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  for  he  is  called  Gosslett ;  " — if  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  same  fashion,  is  not  familiar  to  the  reader,  it  is 
because  he  has  not  carefully  studied  the  Demosthenic  orations  of  the 
Court  of  Af  ohes.  In  one  word,  I  was  supposed  to  have  engaged 
the  affections  and  seduced  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Macnamara,  who  was 
a  cousin  of  my  own,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  W.  Dudgeon,  in 
whose  house  I  had  been  **  brought  up,"  &c.  I  had  withdrawn  her 
from  her  husband,  and  taken  her  to  live  with  me  at  Lahneck  under 
the  name  of  Dacre,  where  our  course  of  life — openly,  fearlessly 
infamous — ^was  proved  by  a  host  of  witnesses ;  in  particular  by  a 
certain  Vii^inie,  maid  of  the  respondent,  who  deposed  to  having 
frequently  found  me  at  her  feet,  and  who  confessed  to  have  received 
costly  pi-esents  to  seduce  her  into  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
betrayer.  Mr.  Bracken,  a  retired  detective,  who  produced  what 
were  called  the  love-letters,  amused  the  jury  considerably  by  his 
account  of  my  mad  freaks  and  love-sick  performances.  As  for  Mrs. 
Macnamara  herself,  she  entered  no  appearance  to  the  suit ;  and  the 
decree  nisi  was  proxKmnced^  with  damages  of  £ve  thousand  pounds, 
against  Paul  Gosslett,  who  the  counsel  declared  was  in  ''  a  position 
to  pay  handsomely  tor  his  vices,  and  who  had  ample  means  to  afford 
himself  the  luxury  of  adultery."  I  was  told  that  the  mob  were 
prepared  to  stone  me  if  I  had  been  seen ;  and  that,  such  was  the 
popular  excitement  about  me,  a  strong  police  force  was  obliged  to 
accompany  a  red-whiskered  gentleman  to  his  house  because  there 
was  a  general  impression  abroad  that  he  was  Gosslett. 

Of  course  I  need  not  say  I  never  ventured  back  to  England,  and  I 
indite  this,  my  last  confession,  from  a  small  village  in  Bohemia,  where 
I  live  in  board — ^partial  board  it  is — with  a  very  humble  family,  who, 
though  not  complimentary  to  me  in  many  things,  are  profuse  in  the 
praises  of  my  appetite. 

I  rarely  see  an  English  newspaper,  but  a  Gtilignani  fell  in  my  way 
about  a  week  ago,  in  which  I  read  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Macnamara 
with  B.  St.  John«  Esq.,  the  then  secretary  of  Legation  at  Bio.  This 
piece  of  news  gave  me  much  matter  of  reflection  as  to  my  unhappy 
victim,  and  has  also  enabled  me  to  unseal  my  lips  about  the  bride- 
groom, of  whom  I  knew  something  once  before. 

The  man  who  is  always  complaining  is  the  terror  of  his  friends ; 
hence,  if  nothing  but  bad  luck  attend  me,  I  shall  trouble  the  world 
no  more  with  my  Confessions ;  if  Fate,  however,  should  be  pleased 
to  smile  ever  so  faintly  on  me,  you  shall  hear  once  more  from  poor 
Paul  Gosslett. 
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The  purchase  system  has  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  lease  iot  one  yefer 
from  the  hands  of  a  moribund  House  of  Commons.  This  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  With  a  general  election  imminent,  it  was 
too  much  to  hope  that  members  would  commit  themselves  to  a  course 
which  must  unquestionably  for  some  time  largely  increase  the  army 
estimates ;  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
motion,  the  liberalg,  who  were  disposed  to  vote  in  his  fiivour,  were 
chilled  by  a  reminder  that  it  would  be  an  awkward  plea  to  advance 
on  the  hustings,  that  they  had  assisted  in  adding  a  penny  or  two  to 
the  income  tax,  in  order  to  abolish  a  system  under  which  we  have 
rubbed  along  weD  enough  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  Even  Mr, 
Otway,  an  honest  and  zealous  reformer,  advised  Mr.  Trevelyan  not 
to  press  his  resolution  until  more  prosperous  times, — ^in  other  words, 
until  the  first  ye«r  of  a  new  Parliament,  instead  of  the  last  -year  of  an 
old  one.  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  debate  showed  with  onmistake* 
able  clearness  that,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few  obstinate  opponents 
of  progress,  the  purchase  system  is  virtually  condemned,  tatd  tiiat,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  expense  necessarily  attending  its  abolition,  it 
would  soon  be  numbered  in  the  list  of  bygone  abuses.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  Sir  John  Pakington  that,  **  if  we  were  now  commencing 
to  form  and  organise  our  army,  no  reasonable  man  would  be  likely  to 
think  of  adopting  the  purchase  system,*'  and  yet  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  argue  in  its  favour.  Captain  Vivian,  who  moved  a  series 
of  amendments  to  Mr.  Trevelyan*s  motion,  admitted  that  there  were 
''grounds  of  complaint**  against  the  system,  and  advocated  the 
aboHtion  of  purchase  above  the  rank  of  captain,  but  had  no  sooner 
risen  to  speak  than  he  commenced  to  defend  the  system  against  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  attack.  The  debate  was  full  of  similar  inconsistencies. 
Men  sought  for  excuses  founded  on  expediency  for  a  system  which 
they  are  forced  to  admit  is  wrong  in  fact  and  theory ;  and  having  once 
resolved  to  oppose  a  change  on  the  ground  of  expense,  made  a  point  . 
of  strengthening  their  case  by  other  arguments.  Those,  however, 
who  have  watched  narrowly  the  progress  of  the  question  marked  this 
noteworthy  difference  between  its  state  in  the  present  and  the  past 
year.  Twelve  months  ago,  when  the  question  was  brought  forward, 
it  met  with  but  small  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
press  was  divided  in  opinion.  This  time  Mr.  Trevelyan's  opponents 
in  Parliament  had  furbished  up  their  whole  armoury  of  rusty  weapons, 
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and  the  same  men  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  flogging  stoutly 
defended  the  retention  of  purchase ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  the  press  was  unanimous  in  urging  that  the 
system  must  be  done  away  with,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  were  not  always  favourably 
considered.  Thus  in  a  year  we  have  sprung  from  sleepy  security 
among  the  military  Conservatives  in  the  House,  and  doubt  among  the 
public,  to  vigorous  and  armed  opposition  amidst  the  former,  and  settled 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  amidst  the  latter.  Need  wo 
doubt  which  will  win  in  the  long  run  ?  We  have  seen  an  even  more 
obstinate  opposition  overcome  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment. 
Twelve  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Otway  was  about  to  di\idc  the  House, 
the  Secretary  at  War  solemnly  assured  the  wavering  AduUamites  that 
his  Boyal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  had 
informed  him  that  the  Adjutant-General  declared  that,  if  flogging 
were  abolished,  he  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  forces.  This  year  we  have  seen  a  majority  in  Parliament  wipe 
out  flogging  from  the  list  of  punishments,  and  yet  we  have  not  heard 
that  either  the  Adjutant-General  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  felt 
it  his  duty  to  resign  his  office.  In  spite  of  Horse  Guards  influence, 
— and  it  is  no  secret  how  strongly  that  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  matter, — ^we  do  not  fear  to  adopt  the  simile  used  by  the 
O'Donoghne,  in  the  flrst  Irish  debate  of  the  session,  in  speaking  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  describe  the  purchase  system 
as  a  criminal  who  has  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  has 
been  discharged  on  his  own  recognizances,  to  appear  for  punishment 
when  called  for. 

Nevertheless  the  advocates  of  army  reform  must  in  no  way  relax 
their  efforts.  There  is  a  huge  barrier  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
be  broken  down,  and  sturdy  sinews  and  strong  blows  are  needed  for 
the  task.  And  though  the  breach  is  yearly  being  widened,  and  fresh 
hands  are  coming  up  for  the  work,  the  defenders  are  in  possession, 
and  we  know  what  advantage  lies  in  that.  Some  stand  in  the  gap, 
and  flght  like  men ;  others  try  to  make  smoke  that  will  obscure 
the  vision,  and  hinder  the  attack.  It  was  remarked  by  General 
Peel  that  a  great  deal  is  said  on  the  subject  of  promotion  by 
purchase  by  persons  who  understand  very  little  about  it;  and 
the  statement  is  well  founded.  But  we  should  argue  different 
conclusions  from  the  same  premises.  We  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
those  who  attack  the  system  as  it  stands  would  do  so  without  having 
paid  attention  to  it  beforehand,  whereas  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  those  who  have  never  thought  the  matter  out  would  object  to  ' 
change.  Indeed,  why  should  they  do  otherwise  ?  The  majority  of 
those  who  wish  things  to  remain  as  they  are  ground  their  preference 
en  the  desire  to  avoid  trouble ;  while  those  officers  who  have  pur- 
chased their  steps  shrink  from  any  interference,  lest  it  should  damage 
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their  chance  of  getting  back  all  the  money  they  have  paid.  Some 
few  there  are  who  base  their  Conservatism  on  conviction ;  it  is  these 
only  whom  the  reforming  party  has  to  fear,  and  it  is  to  the  argnmentg 
of  these  that  we  would  devote  our  attention. 

Even  the  strongest  friends  of  the  purchase  system  must  acknow- 
ledge that  a  strong  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  against  it.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  theory,  at  all  events,  it  is  bad  to  buy  and 
sell  places  of  honour ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  when  two  men 
have  equal  claims  upon  the  country  for  promotion,  it  is  right  that  the 
junior  should  go  over  the  head  of  his  senior,  simply  because  he  has 
more  money ;  and  the  principle  must  be  admitted  to  be  vicious 
which  encourages  risking  the  capital  of  a  whole  family  on  the  life  of 
a  single  member.  If  these  points  alone  can  be  established,  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  is,  we  submit,  clearly  made  out  for  the  abolition  of 
the  pm'chase  system.  Inasmuch  as  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Army  List  published  by  authority  is  given  to  a  table  of  the  prices  of 
commissions, — as  the  fact  'of  men  purchasing  over  their  brother- 
officers  is  notorious,  instances  occurring  in  the  *'  Gazette  *'  every 
week, — and  further,  as  in  the  event  of  an  officer's  death  from 
any  other  cause  than  wounds  received  on  service,  the  money  ho 
has  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  steps  is  lost  to  his  representatives, 
— ^these  points  would  appear  to  be  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  question.  But  a  new  champion  of  the  purchase  system 
has  arisen,  who  takes  issue  with  its  opponents  at  the  very-  com- 
mencement of  their  case.  In  a  pamphlet  on  <<Army  Beform'' 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  system  and  regimental  organi- 
sation, Mr.  O'Dowd  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  purchase 
in  the  British  army.  "The  conventional  appellation  by  which 
the  system  is  known  is  as  damning  as  it  is  undeserved,"  says  Mr. 
0*Dowd.  "  *  Purchase '  is  no  definition  of  the  rule  of  promotion  in 
Her  Majesty's  cavalry,  guards,  and  line,  which  is  that  of  seniority 
and  professional  quidi£cation,  tempered  or  affected  largely  by  an 
arrangement  of  money  deposits."  He  says  that  "  this  system,  when 
examined,  turns  out  to  bo  ouq  of  strict  seniority,  in  which,  however, 
in  the  great  minority  of  instances,  the  person  eligible  for  promotion 
by  seniority  and  professional  fitness  must  also  make  a  deposit  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  money,  which  is  religiously  returned  to  him  on  the  sur- 
render of  his  position,  or  to  his  representatives  in  the  event  of  his 
death  through  the  casualties  of  war."  These  are  the  statements 
upon  which  Mr.  O'Dowd  proceeds  to  build  up  a  theory ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  bring  to  notice  the  fallacies  which  they  contain,  because 
Mr.  O'Dowd  has  ready  to  his  hand  an  influential  organ  in  which  to 
ventilate  his  views  among  all  classes  of  military  men,  and  because 
his  pamphlet  was  largely  quoted  from  in  the  debate  in  Parliament, 
while  the  phrase  which  he  prints  in  capital  letters,  and  proposes  to 
substitute  for  the  familiar  expression  **  purchase  system,"  bids  fair  to 
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become  the  war-cry  of  a  party, — ^namely,  "  a  self-supporting  system 
of  retirement  by  means  of  deposits." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  utterly  deny  that  the  system,  when 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  one  of  strict  seniority,  no  matter  how  the 
expression  be  qualified.  It  is  an  absolutely  essential  feature  of  a 
system  of  strict  seniority  that  every  man  who  enters  shall  be  certain 
of  obtaining  his  promotion  before  any  of  those  below  him,  which  is 
not  the  case  here.  The  instant  an  officer  fails  to  make  the  '^  deposit  " 
of  which  Mr.  O'Dowd  speaks,  his  juniors  pass  over  his  head  one 
after  another,  and  seniority  goes  for  nothing  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senior  of  those  prepared  with  the 
**  deposit ''  jumps  over  the  heads  of  all  above  him  not  prepared  with 
the  money.  It  is  therefore  an  entire  misstatement  to  call  this  a 
system  of  strict  seniority.  Neither  is  it  true  to  say  that  the 
deposit  is  religiously  returned  on  the  surrender  of  the  position, 
for  so  soon  as  an  officer  arrives  within  two  years  of  the  time 
at  which  his  promotion  to  the  list  of  general  officers  will  take  place, 
he  becomes  unable  to  get  back  his  purchase  money ;  and  when  once  he 
is  promoted  to  be  a  m^or-general,  every  farthing  of  his  *'  deposits  " 
is  gone  for  ever  past  possibility  of  recall.  He  may  resign  his  posi- 
tion, but  he  will  never  see  back  one  shilling  of  his  lost  capital.  Bo 
that,  in  fact,  the  "  deposits  "  are  only  **  reUgiously  returned  "  when 
an  officer  decides  on  quitting  the  service  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  making  it  permanently  a  profession. 
Then,  as  to  the  return  ,of  the  money  to  the  representatives  ''  in  the 
event  of  death  through  the  casualties  of  war,"  this  expression  is 
deliberately  calQulated  to  mislead ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  an 
officer's  death  by  wounds  received  in  action  that  his  surviving  rela- 
tives receive  back  the  *^  deposits,"  and  then  only  if  by  his  death 
they  have  been  **  deprived  of  their  means  of  support."  Yet  it  is 
proverbial  that  deaths  through  wounds  received  in  action  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  casualties  of  war,  as  compared  with  the  deaths 
Irom  exposure  and  climate ;  while,  again,  the  casualties  of  war  are  them- 
selves but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  casualties  caused  by  disease  and 
bad  climate  in  peace.  Another  point  which  the  pamphleteer  totally 
ignores  is,  that  the  sum  returned  to  the  relatives  in  the  event  of  death 
in  battle  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  *'  deposits  "  actually  made ;  for  only 
the  regulation  price  of  the  deceased  officer^s  commissions  is  returned^ 
while  the  price  actually  paid  for  them  varies  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  regulation  price. 

The  fact  that  such  loose  assertions  as  these,  devoid  of  foundation 
in  fact,  are  taken  as  the  groundwork  for  a  superstructure  under  whoso 
shelter  the  defenders  of  the  purchase  system  gather  in  admiration, 
ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  cause ;  but 
even  this  zealous  advocate  of  the  **  deposit "  system  suggests  that  it 
might  be    improved.      To    begin  with,  he  thinks  purchase   should 
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stop  after  the  lank  of  captain ;  for  that  the  important  post  of  field- 
officer,  involving  the  efficiency,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  hundreds, 
ought  not  to  be  so  obtained,  although  purchase  does  very  well  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  Of  course  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  needs  small  power  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  questiooi  of 
degree.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  promotion  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
should  not  be  obtainable  by  purchase,  the  reason  must  be  that  pur- 
chase is  a  bad  methodr  of  appointment ;  and  if  it  is  bad  in  one  case, 
it  must  be  bad  in  all,  though  the  evil  effects  may  be  less  in  degree. 
For  hundreds  read  scores ;  and  the  captain's  j&tness  for  his  post  in- 
volves the  efficiency,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  his  men  to  aJmost,  if 
not  quite,  the  same  extent  as  the  field-officer's.  And  here  again 
another  fallacy  is  introduced.  Of  course,  says  the  pamphleteer, 
promotion  from  subaltern's  to  captain's  rank  must  be  always  an  afiair 
of  seniority ;  and  '*  where  there  is  seniority  there  must  be  purchase 
of  some  kind;  and  if  there  be  purchase,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
policied  by  the  State,"  and  so  on.  We  distinctly  deny  that  purchase 
must  accompany  seniority.  The  Eoyal  Artillery,  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
and  the  Boyal  Marines  have  no  purchase  of  any  kind  whatever, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  they  have  promotion  purely  by  seniority.  The 
statement  affords  another  example  of  those  loose  and  erroneous  asser- 
tions which  pass  current  with  people  who  will  not  examine  for  them- 
selves, but  which  only  need  to  be  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  fact, 
to  be  proved  utterly  worthless.  It  is,  however,  a  very  favourite  argu- 
ment among  the  lovers  of  purchase.  They  point  to  the  Indian  army, 
before  its  amalgamation  with  the  Boyal  army,  and  say,  "  These  men 
were  obliged  to  introduce  a  sort  of  purchase  system  among  them- 
selves, in  order  to  quicken  promotion,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
thing  done  wherever  there  is  pure  seniority."  Now  we  are  no  advo- 
cates of  the  Indian  bonus  system.  It  was  a  wretched  failure  as  far 
as  accelerating  promotion  went.  There  were  plenty  of  subalterns 
with  from,  fifteen  to  eighteen  years'  service  in  the  Indian  army  when 
the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  they  had  been  paying  heavily  for  steps 
throughout  their  service.  But  even  this  plan  had  not  the  gross  faults  of 
the  puit^ase  system.  There  was  no  putting  the  man  who  had  money 
over  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  not ;  and  the  subscriptions  to  the 
fund  were  paid  by  all  alike  &om  a  professional  income  which  enabled 
them,,  in  those  days,  before  India  became  so  expensive  as  it  is  now, 
to  afford  to  lay  by  something  towards  a  future  retirement.  The  East 
India  Company  never  made  this  fund  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  pen- 
sion its  officers  after  a  Mr  term  of  service.  If  they  chose  to  make 
op  a  purse  amcxi^g  them  to  supplement  the  retiring  pension  given  by 
the  Company,  well  and  good ;  but  it  was  not  considered  necessary,  as 
in  the. Boyal  army,  that  an  officer,  after  thirty  years'  service,  should 
forfeit  either  his  claim  to  pension  from  the  State,  or  his  claim  to  the 
return  of  the  '*  deposits  "  he  has  made  during  his  service.    When  an 
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Indian  officer  retired  on  fall  pay,  be  received  from  his  regimental 
retiring  fnnd  the  sum  to  which  he  was  entitled.  When  an  officer 
under  the  purchase  system  retires  upon  full  pay,  he  loses  every 
shilling  of  his  purchase  money.     It  is  confiscated  by  the  State. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  staunch  bigots,  who  will 
have  no  change,  who  cling  to  the  system  under  which,  and  in  spite  of 
which,  England's  army  has  done  so  well  for  two  centuries  ;  and  the 
half-hearted  negotiators  who  ask  for  a  compromise,  and  are  willing  to 
see  alterations  made,  but  not  to  see  the  whole  system  destroyed. 
These  last  find  their  representatives  in  Mr.  O'Dowd  in  the  press,  and 
Captain  Vivian  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  embarked  in  the 
same  boat,  and  sail  under  the  same  colours.  Their  proposition  is 
this,  as  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
regimental  commissioned  ranks  to  three,  viz  :  lieutenant- colonel, 
captain,  and  lieutenant,  and  to  abolish  purchase  above  the  rank  of 
captain.  Thus  there  would  be  only  two  purchasable  steps,  the 
first  commission  and  the  promotion  to  a  company  ;  and  instead  of 
finding  four  barriers  in  his  way  to  command  a  regiment,  at  his  pro- 
motion successively  to  a  lieutenancy,  company,  majority,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, the  non-purchasing  officer,  once  appointed,  would 
only  have  one  purchase  promotion  before  him.  It  was  very  generally 
believed  that  this  suggestion,  in  a  modified  form,  would  be  adopted 
by  the  Government ;  but  whatever  intentions  may  have  been  in  Sir 
John  Pakington's  mind  when  he  came  down  to  the  House,  the  tone 
of  the  debate  and  the  evident  unwillingness  evinced  to  authorise 
expenditure  enabled  him  to  go  with  the  ruck,  and  save  his  pocket  at 
the  expense  of  his  conscience.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  altogether 
sorry  that  this  scheme  died  a  natural  death ;  for  though  it  had  merits 
of  no  mean  order,  it  could  only  have  been  a.  temporary  reform.  If 
once  the  abolition  of  purchase  above  the  rank  of  captain  had  con- 
denmed  the  system,  purchase  must  before  long  have  gone  altogether, 
and  then  an  entirely  fresh  arrangement  would  have  been  required. 
As  it  is,  the  system  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  its  entire  re- 
moval with  one  and  the  same  stroke  will  probably  bo  far  the  most 
satisfactory  course.  For  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  matter, 
the  more  distinctly  do  we  see  that  the  purchase  system  must  be  cut 
out  root  and  branch,  for  that  its  existence  interferes  materially  with 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  army. 

The  charges  which  are  brought  against  the  purchase  system  are 
direct  and  indirect.  It  is  charged  with  being  in  itself  necessai'ily  evil, 
inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  office  cannot  but  be  a  national  sin.  It  is 
accused  of  bearing  hardly  on  the  purchasing  officers,  who  sink  large 
sums  of  money  on  the  risk  of  their  life,  obtaining  in  their  pay  little 
or  no  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  so  that  they 
actually  give  their  services  to  the  State  for  nothing,  only  receiving 
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back  their  principal  on  leaving  the  army ;  whereas  in  any  other  pro- 
fession in  the  world  they  would  have  either  the  interest  of  their 
capital  as  an  addition  to  their  income  during  their  service,  or  the 
accumulated  interest  as  an  addition  to  their  capital  on  retiring,  together 
with  a  pension  from  the  State.  It  is  accused  of  bearing  hardly  also  on 
the  non-purchasing  officers,  who  are  passed  over  simply  because  they 
have  no  money,  and  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  These  are  the 
direct  charges  against  the  system ;  but,  important  as  they  are,  they 
are  small  in  comparison  to  the  indirect  charges.  It  is  accused  of 
introducing  a  spirit  of  dishonest  traffic  among  our  officers,  of  excluding 
many  able  men  from  high  positions,  and  of  promoting  men  who  are 
not  efficient ;  of  closing  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  to  those  who 
have  merit  without  money ;  of  effectually  preventing  promotion  from 
the  ranks  to  any  extent,  and  thus, — and  this  is,  to  our  mind,  the  climax 
of  the  evil, — keeping  up  the  shameful  system  of  recruiting,  which 
is  a  foul  stain  upon  our  national  honour.  To  this  the  defendants 
reply  that  the  army  is  well  officered  and  well  manned,  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  change  of  system.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  epigrammatic  terseness,  describing  the  army  as 
officered  from  the  froth  and  manned  from  the  dregs  of  society; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Conservative  military  members  appeal- 
ing to  the  deeds  performed  by  English  soldiers,  and  the  victories 
achieved  by  English  arms,  as  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  as 
it  exists. 

The  whole  issue  lies  in  this.  Is  the  army  to  be  a  profession  or 
not  ?  Are  the  officers  to  enter  it  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  pur- 
suit of  their  lives,  and  devoting  their  entire  energies  to  military 
service  ;  or  are  they  to  enter  for  a  brief  space  as  a  pastime,  and  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  course,  not  to  look  seriously  upon  their  duties  ? 
Are  the  ranks  to  be  filled  by  men  who  seek  the  army  voluntarily,  with 
their  eyes  open,  as  a  good  profession, — ^in  which  case  the  highest 
punishment  would  be  dismissal  from  the  service, — or  are  we  to  bait 
traps  with  money  and  drink  for  the  scapegraces  of  large  towns, — ^for 
even  these  will  not  come  voluntarily, — and  force  them  to  remain  and  do 
their  duty  in  the  service  by  means  of  a  severe  penal  code  ?  To  our 
mind,  the  question  admits  of  only  one  answer.  If  it  were  the  case 
that  the  only  duties  of  a  soldier  or  an  officer  were  to  fight  the  enemy, 
we  might  say  let  matters  remain  as  they  are.  However  low  one 
descends  in  the  social  scale,  there  will  always  be  found  there  plenty  of 
good  pluck  and  courage.  But  the  duties  of  war  are  rare  and  far 
between,  and  the  duties  of  peace  are  constant,  and  ever  at  hand. 
The  army  which  is  best  constituted  and  organised  for  a  time  of  peace 
will  also  behave  best  in  time  of  war,  and  during  peace  it  will  be  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  nation.  As  matters  stand,  wo  take 
any  man  into  the  ranks  vnthout  knowledge  of  his  previous  career ; 
we  angle  for  men  with  bounty ;  we  pay  recruiting  servants  levy 
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money,  <snd  crimps  ''bringing  '*  money  to  get  us  men,  concerning  whom 
ire  make  no  inqniry,  except  as  to  their  physical  fitness  to  be  food  for 
powder.  In  these  days  we  do  make  some  effort  to  humanise  them 
when  once  they.are  can^t ;  bnt,  assuming  that  they  will  be,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  a  large  number  will  be  bad  characters,  we  fence  them 
in  with  restrictions,  and  create  a  code  of  laws  which  are  purely  arti- 
ficial, but  whose  infraction  is  severely  punished.  It  is  assumed  that 
they  must  be  kept  in  order  with  the  strong  hand,  and  the  strong  hand 
is  held  over  them.  Brought  into  the  army  by  the  promise  of  a  life  of 
freedom,  what  wonder  that  they  desert  in  thousands  ?  And  then  they 
are  advertised  in  the  *<  Hue  and  Cry,"  and  a  price  is  put  upon  them. 
€aptured,  they  are  brought  in  handcuffs  to  the  regiment  &om  which 
they  hav6  deserted,  tried,  imprisoned,  and  restored  to  duty,  but  with 
a  bad  name.  The  screw  is  put  on  harder  than  ever,  and  there  is  a 
second  desertion,  and  another  recapture ;  and  so  on,  till  the  end  comes 
in  an  ignominious  dismissal,  coupled  with  the  marking  of  the  breast  with 
the  letters  of  shame,  and  yet  hailed  with  delight  by  the  unwilling  soldier. 
These  bad  bargains  cost  the  State  no  small  sum.  The  heavy  votes  for 
military  law,  prisons,  and  police, — ^the  large  sums  of  bounty  money, 
levy  money,  bringing  money, — ^the  huge  expenditure  on  hospital  and 
medical  attendance  caused  by  anisconduct, — ^the  loss  of  service  during 
desertion  and  imprisonment,-^might  all  be  either  removed  or  greatly 
diminished  by  the  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  army  should 
be  made  so  desirable  a  profession  as  to  render  dismissal  the  highest 
possible  pimishment.  When  this  is  acknowledged,  and  the  army  is 
sought  after  eageriy  by  the  youth  of  the  country,  a  test  of  character 
may  be  applied  before  admission,  and  the  bad  men,  who  are  the  caose 
of  the  penal  system  now  in  vogue,  kept  out  of  the  ranks.  But  how 
is  idlis  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  mere  raising  of  pay  will  never 
suffice.  It  might  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  good  private  soldiers ; 
but  if  we  are  to  have  good  non-commissioned  officers,  on  whom  so 
much  of  our  discipline  depends,  a  better  class  of  men  must  be  induced 
to  join.  The  complaint  is  universal  throughout  the  army  at  the 
present  time  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  good  mon  to  promote. 
How  are  such  men  to  be  brought  into  the  army  as  we  require  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  must  touch  on  one  other  point, 
— ^the  question  of  length  of  service.  It  is  very  generally  admitted 
that  the  service  would  be  far  more  popular  if  enlistments  were  for.  a 
shorter  period ;  and  probably  most  officers  will  admit  that  they  would 
rather  command  young  soldiers  of  less  than  ten  years*  service  than 
old  soldiers  of  more  than  twelve  yearo.  But  if  it  is  to  become  a 
matter  of  course  that  after  a  short  period  of  service  there  must  follow 
removal  from  the  army,  it  ceases  to  be  a  profession,  and  few  men 
would  be  so  unwise  as  to  sacrifice  the  best  j^ears  of  their  youth  to  a 
career  which  holds  out  no  promise  for  the   future.     In  an  article 
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which  we  pablished  in  February  last,  we  discussed  the  relative  merits 
of  young  soldiers  and  old  scJdiers,  and  quoted  the  very  pertinent 
i^marks  of  General  Trochn  on  this  subject.  Since  that  time  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  Army  Organisation  has  been  published  by 
M^or  Leahy,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  in  which  he  clearly  shows  the 
great  expense  thrown  upon  the  country  by  the  re-engagement  of  old 
soldiers ;  and  puts  yery  plaioly  before  his  readers  that  we  might  have 
80,000  young  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  and  80,000  old  soldiers  in  an 
army  of  reserve,  for  the  same  cost  as  is  entailed  by  the  80,000 
old  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  The  advantages  to  a  nation  of  keeping 
men  only  a  comparatively  short  lime  in  the  ranks,  and  then  pass- 
ing them  to  a  reserve,  supplying  their  places  with  fresh  troops, 
are  so  obvious,  that  there  is  small  doubt  but  we  shall  before  long 
see  this  system  introduced.  Under  such  a  system  there  would 
never  be  any  lack  of  privates;  but  how  about  the  non-com- 
missioned officers?  Would  really  good  men  enlist  if,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  or  so,  they  must  leave  the  service  ?  The  ordinary 
working  man  would  reap  decided  advantage  from  a  seven  years* 
service,  with  its  opportunities  of  education  and  travel,  and  the  subse- 
quent pension  or  retaining  fee  for  service  in  the  reserve ;  but  this 
would  not  meet  the  ease  of  the  better  educated  classes  who  aspire  to 
something  higher.  To  them  the  army  must  be  made  a  profession, 
and  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  opening  the  higher  posts  to  merit, 
even  though  it  be  shown  in  the  ranks,  which  are  now  looked  on  as 
the  one  place  from  which  a  commission  is  never  to  be  obtained. 

On  this  point  we  are  undoubtedly  at  issue  with  the  majority  of 
officers  in  the  British  army,  who  would  have  no  promotion  from  the 
ranks ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  are  at  issue  with  the  majority  of  non- 
commiBsioned  officers  as  well,  for,  with  their  experience  of  matters  as 
now  conatituted,  they  have  no  wish  to  be  promoted.  They  have  learned 
to  look  upon  promotion  to  a  commission,  unless  it  be  to  a  non-com- 
batant post,  a  quartermaetership  of  a  paymastership,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  as  a  positive  misfortune.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  they  find  themselves  nearly  ruined.  Thoy  are  launched 
into  a  position  where  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  twice  or  three  times 
the  income,  and  where  their  poverty  prevents  them  from  taking  then* 
share  in  the  customary  expenses  of  the  officers.  For  this  they  are 
looked  down  upon,  and  they  find  themselves  without  society.  No 
longer  able  to  associate  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  were 
so  lately  their  Mends,  tabooed  by  the  officers  among  whom  their  lot 
is  now  cast,  they  are  isolated  and  unhappy.  Their  habits,  too,  unfit 
them  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  society  of  the  officers,  for  the  class 
from  which  they  spring  is  other  than  that  to  which  tiiey  are  raised. 
Hence,  in  most  cases,  married  men  are  chosen  for  promotion ;  be- 
cause, being  married,  they  will  not  live  at  the  mess  and  become  wet 
blankets  to  their  brother-officers  of  superior  breeding.      Thus,  as 
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matters  now  stand,  it  is,  as  a  rnlo,  an  injury  to  a  non-commissioned 
officer  to  give  him  a  commission ;  and  bis  promotion  is  a  nuisance  to 
his  brother- officers,  who  complain  that  he  interrupts  the  harmony  of 
their  society,  and,  if  be  is  married,  that  his  wife  is  neither  by  education 
nor  habits  a  fit  associate  for  the  ladies  of  the  regiment.  That  is  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

But  suppose  it  were  said  that  from  a  given  date  one-third  of  the 
commissions  in  the  army  would  be  given  to  non-commissioned  officers 
of  not  more  than  seven  years'  service,  an4  who  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  unmarried.  At  once  an  immense  alteration  would  take 
place.  Instead  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  advancement  deterring 
men  of  good  education  and  position  from  enlisting,  the  prizes  held 
out  would  be  well  worth  acceptance.  A  short  service  in  the  ranks 
would  be  no  hardship  in  comparison  with  the  opportunities  afforded 
of  making  a  career,  especially  when  the  man  of  decent  position  would 
no  longer  be  such  a  rarity  in  the  ranks  as  now.  Officers  say  that 
men  of  any  refinement  or  education  would  never  enlist,  because  of 
the  discomforts  of  a  soldier's  life, — that  men  of  respectable  position 
would  never  consent  to  be  herded  up  in  a  barrack-room,  night  and 
day,  with  men  of  the  low  class  from  which  the  majority  of  soldiers  are 
taken,  or  to  submit  to  the  daily  sights  and  sounds  which  would  ofifend 
their  eyes  and  ears.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  strong  argument  for  some 
slight  alteration  in  barracks,  and  that  is  all.  Besides,  if  inducements 
sufficient  were  held  out,  there  would  not  be  only  one  such  man  in  a 
regiment  or  a  company,  but  many,  and  they  might  live  together. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  companions  for  the  barrack-room.  A  gentleman  can  keep 
his  refinement  through  many  rough  times  and  much  enforced  sub- 
mission to  coarse  usages.  African  travellers  have  not  forgotten  all 
their  manners  when  they  come  home,  though  they  may  have  been 
subject  to  strangely  unpleasant  customs.  Only  hold  out  sufficient 
inducements  in  the  way  of  future  prospects,  not  too  remote,  and  the 
man  of  energy  and^courage  will  cheerfully  submit  to  a  present  incon- 
venience. By  these  means  young  men  of  good  position  and  education, 
without  the  means  to  pay  for  the  expensive  education  of  a  military' 
college,  might  easily  be  induced  to  enlist  as  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
commission.  Youth,  education,  intelligence,  activity,  zeal,  would  be 
their  chai-acteristics.  What  splendid  material  for  non-commissioned 
officers,  and,  duly  trained,  what  first-rate  material  for  officers,  is  here ! 
An  educational  test,  before  promotion  to  a  commission,  would  be 
necessary ;  the  real  test  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment,  who  would  form  the  recommending  council.  Sprinkle 
through  the  ranks  a  few  such  men  as  this  in  each  regiment,  and  how 
soon  the.  whole  tone  of  the  service  will  improve.  How  soon  the 
parents,  who  now  look  upon  enlistment  as  degradation  and  disgrace 
to  their  son,  will  leam  to  look  upon  it  as  the  opening  to  an  honour- 
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able  career,  and  to  the  companionship  of  a  superior  class,  instead  of 
an  enforced  association  with  reprobates.  Once  begin  to  raise  the  tone, 
and  the  character  test  may  soon  be  applied.  Even  as  it  is,  the  black 
sheep  are  the  exception  in  the  service ;  under  the  system  proposed, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  place  for  them  in  the  ranks.  But  when- 
ever this  opening  is  made,  whenever  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
army  are  opened  to  merit  in  the  non-commissioned  ranks,  at  the  same 
time  two  existing  abuses  must  be  abolished, — ^public-house  recruiting, 
with  its  train  of  levy  money  and  bringing  money,  and  the  purchase 
of  either  first  appointments  or  promotion.  The  recruiting  system 
must  be  changed,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  depraved  characters 
troubling  the  service  with  their  presence  ;  the  purchase  must  be 
abolished,  to  give  the  poor  men  who  rise  from  tiie  ranks  an  equal 
chance  with  those  who  obtain  their  appointments  by  other  means. 

But  then,  say  the  advocates  of  purchase,  if  you  abolish  this  system 
of  promotion  by  a  combination  of  seniority  and  cash,  what  can  you 
substitute  for  it  ?  If  you  fall  back  on  pure  seniority,  the  result  will 
be  simple  stagnation,  as  we  have  seen  on  former  occasions,  and  as  we 
shall  very  soon  see  again  in  the  non-purchase  corps,— the  Artillery, 
Engineers,  and  Marines.  If  you  fall  back  on  selection,  you  will  open 
the  door  to  the  very  grossest  jobbery,  and  interest  will  overrule 
seniority  and  merit  together.  Your  proposed  remedies,  they  say, 
are  worse  than  the  disease.  To  this  we  have  a  ready  answer.  The 
rate  at  which  promotion  shall  go  on  lies  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State.  To  make  the  promotion  as  rapid  as  desirable  is  a  more 
question  of  providing  proper  retiring  allowances ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  money.  The  seniority  corps  have  fallen  into  a 
wretched  state  of  stagnation,  only  because  there  is  a  complete  want  of 
any  proper  system  of  retirement.  In  the  words  of  the  report  dra^vn 
up  by  the  Select  Committee  of  last  year,  the  present  ''  combination  of 
contrivances  is  unsatisfactory,  complicated,  uncertain  in  its  opera- 
tions, based  upon  no  clear  principle,  and  inadequate  for  its  purpose  ; " 
and  the  principles  which  should  govern  a  proper  system  of  retirement 
are  laid  down  by  the  committee  as  a  limit  of  age  for  compulsory 
retirement  from  active  duties,  a  graduated  rate  of  retired  pay,  which 
every  officer  should  be  entitled  to  claim  after  a  given  number  of 
years*  service,  and  facilities  for  compounding  the  retired  pay  of 
officers  for  a  sum  of  money  down.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  com- 
mittee that  went  more  carefully  into  its  work  than  this.  Including 
men  of  ever}'  shade  of  political  opinion,  men  in  office  and  men  out  of 
office,  men  famous  as  army  reformers,  such  as  Major  0*Reilly,  Mr. 
Otway,  and  Mr.  Trevclyan,  and  men  notable  as  rigid  Conserva- 
tives, as  Colonel  Percy  Herbert  and  Colonel  North, — including  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  of  the  Liberal  Government,  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  and  having  Mr.  Childers,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  as  its  chairman,  its  recommendations  were  not 
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likoiy  to  err  on  the  side  of  nndiiid  expenditnre  of  public  money.  Yet 
Sir  John  Pakington  has  overruled  the  scheme  which,  after  mature 
deliberation  and  consultation  with  the  Controller  and  Actuary  of  the 
National  Debt  Office,  that  committee  brought  forward ;  and  a  schema 
of  his  own,  concocted  in  a  hole  and  corner  of  tHe  War  Office, 
is  to  be  introduced,  instead  of  this,  which  had  given  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  raiments  concerned,  and  to  the  country,  so  far  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  press  was  unanimous  in  its  favour. 
Thus  this  vitally  important  question  has  already  been  shelved  for  a 
year,  and  is  still  unsettled.  Had  the  committee's  plan  been  adopted, 
it  would  now  have  been  in  full  operation,  its  working  would  ha^e 
been  seen,  imd  an  opportunity  would  have  been  a^rded  of  judging 
what  retirement  scheme  would  answer,  when  the  State  takes  up  its 
proper  duties  of  providing  pensions  for  the  officers  of  the  line  who 
have  grown  grey  in  its  service.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  scheme,  modified  to  meet  the  reqokements  of  the  line, 
would  answer  every  purpose  in  making  promotion  sufficiently  inpid. 

Then,  as  regards  selection,  although  instances  of  inteorest  ovardding 
all  other  olaims  would  probably  ocour,  they  would  be  shown  up  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  a  course  of  unfjEor  dealing  could  never 
be  persevered  in.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  commands  or  ftdl 
colonelcies  of  regiments.  There  was  a  time  when  they  were  grossly 
jobbed;  now  the  selections  give  universal  satisfaction*  With  the 
press  actively  on  the  look  out  to  detect  and  expose  undue  favouritism, 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  make  bad  selections,  eitiaer  by 
choosing  unfit  men  or  passing  over  those  who  are  fit.  Besides,  tiiere 
is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  selection  for  commands  of  regi- 
ments; only  it  has  been  hampered  and  crushed  by  the  purchase 
system.  A  single  instance  given  by  Sir  Duncan  MacdougaU,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Purchase  of  ld57« 
will  suffice  to  show  this.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  65th,  who  was 
''one  of  the  most  magnificent  fellows  in  the  army,  and  through 
everything  during  the  Peninsular  war,"  was  purchased  over  for  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  by  an  officer  brought  from  another  regiment. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  that  it  was  very  hard  upon  him ;  and  a 
disagreeable  affair  occurring  not  long  afterwards  in  another  regiment, 
and  it  being  necessary  to  give  the  command  to  some  enei^etio  and 
determined  man,  the  Duke  selected  Major  Ferguson  from  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  army  for  the  command. 

The  rest  of  the  story  had  better  be  told  in  Sir  Duncan  Maedougall's 
own  words.  "  A  very  singular  thing  was  this,  and  it  shows  how 
much  depends  upon  chance  in  purchase.  If  I  had  come  off  picquet 
at  Bayonne  five  minutes  later  than  I  did  one  day,  Major  Ferguson 

never  would  have  had  the  command  of  the regiment,  and  Sir 

George  Brown  probably  never  would  have  been  adjutant-general  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  nor  second  in  command  in  the  Crimea;  and  the 
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circumstances  were  these : — I  was  marching  from  picquot  at  Bayonnc 
I  passed  the  tent  of  Major  Ferguson,  and  he  said,  <  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.*  I  lialted  the  picquet.  '  Here/  said  he,  '  is  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.'  It  was  offering  him  the  com- 
mand of  the regiment  by  purchase.     I  said,  *  I  am  very  glad  to 

hear  it ;'  and  he  said,  '  But  I  cannot  purchase^  and  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  refuse.'  I  took  the  letter  and  tore  it  up,  and  I  said,  '  Write 
immediately,  and  say  that  you  will  purchase.'  He  said,  'I  cannot: 
I  have  only  so  much/  '*  Well,'  I  said,  '  that  is  qmte  enough.  Brown 
is  the  senior  captain,  and  he  shall  give  so  much ;  Lieutenant  Wilkin- 
son  shall  give  so  much,  and  so  on ;  I  know  that  Gubbins  will  give 
£200  to  become  senior  captain.'  I  was  the  fom*th  captain,  and  I 
said,  ^  I  will  give  i£100.'  He  wrote  the  letter,  and  got  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy.  Captain  Brown  was  then  away,  and  when  he  came  up  he 
found  that  we  had  arranged  all  about  the  purchase.  But  Lord  Wel- 
lington would  have  been  obliged  to  look  out  for  another  officer  'm 
consequence  of  Mi^or  Ferguson  not  being  able  to  purchase;  my 
coming  off  picquot  five  minutes  later  would  have  prevented  it,  but  in 
consequence  of  this  it  was  all  arranged."  Thus,  if  his  brother- 
officers  had  not  made  up  a  purse  to  enable  Major  Ferguson  to  pur- 
chase, thp  Duke  of  Wellington's  selection  woSild  have  gone  for 
nothing,  the regiment  would  not  have  had  the  efi&cient  'com- 
manding officer  they  required,  and  the  public  would  have  been 
losers.  It  is  worth  the  notice  of  our  non-military  readers  that  the 
increase  of  pay  £rom  a  majority  to  a  lieutenant- colonelcy,  a  step  the 
regulation  price  of  which  is  £1,300,  is  one  shilling  a  day,  or  I^ss  than 
one  axMi  a  half  per  cent*  interest  on  the  capital  sunk. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  selection  hampered  by  purchase.  Now  who 
are  the  men  that  object  so  much  ta  a  system  of  selection  ?  As  Mr. 
Trevelyan  pointed  out,  the  very  ones  who  are  always  so  angry 
with  civilians  presuming  to  say  anything  against  the  Horse  Guards. 
But  in  truth  the  system  of  selection  would  be  miore  a  name  than  a 
reality.  Seniority  would  be  the  rule  by  which  men  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  commands^  except  where  there  was  either  notorioua 
unfitness  on  the  part  of  the  senior,  or  striking  and  exemplary  claims 
on  the  part  of  a  comparatively  junior  officer.  In  the  Artillery,  fox 
example,  where  regimental  promotion  goes  strictly  and  purely  by 
seniority,  the  higher  commands,  such  as  districts  and  brigades,  are 
given  by  selection  ;  and  we  do  not  hear  of  perpetual  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  being  in  existence.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  principle  of  selection,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  would  really  be  very  limited;  while  the  jobbery 
which  would  arise  from  it  has  been  unduly  magnified  into  a  gigantio 
bugbear. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  purchase  system,  interwoven,  indeed, 
with  every  part  of  our  miUtary  scheme,  is  the  question  of  education* 
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One-third  of  the  commissions  being  given  to  non-commissioned  officers, 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  proposes  to  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  remaining 
officers  by  a  combination  of  nomination  and  competition,  followed  by 
a  course  of  training  at  a  military  college.  He  proposes  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  keep  a  list,  as  now,  on  which  the  names 
of  those  candidates  of  whose  antecedents  he  is  satisfied  should  be 
inscribed,  and  that  these  should  then  be  subjected  to  an  examination, 
not  in  special  subjects,  but  in  their  general  education,  so  as  to  obtaiii 
the  best  material  for  the  sendee  which  a  liberal  general  education  can 
bestow  ;  and  that  the  selected  candidates  should  go.  through  a  coui*sc 
of  professional  training  at  a  military  college,  which  would  instruct 
them  in  military  science  and  a  soldier's  duties,  at  the  same  time 
testing  their  moral  fitness  for  a  commission.  No  better  course  could 
be  adopted,  provided  the  age  of  entrance  be  not  brought  too  low, 
provided  the  examination  be  such  as  really  to  test  the  whole  work  of 
the  candidate's  school-career,  and  to  defeat  the  abominable  system  of 
cramming  which  is  ruining  half  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  provided  a  better  tone  be  introduced  than  now  exists  at 
Sandhurst. 

The  question  of  age  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  the  taking  a  boy 
away  from  school,  before  he  has  obtained  any  liberal  education,  that 
is  80  fatal  to  all  honest,  independent  thought.  Before  his  mind  is 
formed,  his  energies  are  all  forced  into  one  groove,  and  he  is  trained 
to  view  things  only  in  one  light.  Sent  to  Sandhurst  at  sixteen,  a 
boy  learns  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  the  college  and  of  the  regiment 
into  which  he  afterwards  is  turned  as  his  gospel  and  his  creed.  They 
must  be  right.  It  is  treason  to  think  otherwise.  Take  the  purchase 
system  for  an  instance.  Lord  Clyde  said  before  the  Commission  of 
1857,  ^'  I  have  not  thought  out  the  question.  I  found  the  system  of 
purchase  established  when  I  entered  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  ;  I  am  now 
in  my  63rd  year.  I  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Yimiera  and 
Corunna,  and  on  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  came  home  again 
before  I  was  sixteen,  and  finding  that,  and  living  always  with  troops 
under  the  system  that  has  gone  on,  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  it  until 
now,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  out."  But  when  he  did  think  it  out, 
he  strongly  condemned  the  system.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of 
this  bigotry,  on  the  part  of  military  men,  to  the  creed  in  which  they 
are  brought  up  can  bo  found  than  in  the  fact  that  one  officer  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  that  he  had  been  purchased  over 
eighteen  times,  and  had  been  eighteen  years  getting  his  company,  but 
was  now,  nevertheless,  strongly  in  favom*  of  the  system.  Few  men 
have  thought  over  the  question  of  professional  education  more  care- 
fully than  Lord  Macaulay ;  few  men  approached  the  question  with  a 
more  powerful  intellect ;  and  he  writes,  in  speaking  of  education  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  "  Men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  one  or 
two  and  twenty,  in  studies  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with 
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the  business  of  any  profession,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to 
open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally  be  found, 
in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men  who  have,  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  ol 
their  calling."  But  the  majority  of  officers  of  high  standing,  or  of  more 
than  ten  years'  service  in  the  army,  will  be  found  crying  out  againsi 
giving  commissions  at  a  later  age  than  seventeen  or  eighteen.  They 
say  that  discipline  cannot  be  taught,  that  the  officers  are  not  pliant 
enough,  after  that  age.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  system  of  discipline 
is  good,  it  will  commend  itself  more  thoroughly  to  them  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  appreciate  its  value,  than  when  they  are  mere  boys, 
and  look  upon  all  discipline  as  a  bore.  But  most  fortunately,  just 
as  the  tide  of  prejudice  was  sweeping  backwards,  and  the  age  of 
entrance  to  the  millitary  colleges  was  to  be  reduced.  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil  stepped  forward  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Government  to 
the  appointment  of'  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  whole  system  of  military  education.  He  has  done  good 
service  to  the  country  and  the  army,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
sincere  army-reformers. 

We  are  a  strange  people  in  our  dealings  with  military  matters.  We 
spend  more  money  per  man  on  our  troops  than  any  other  army  in 
the  world,  nearly  twice  as  much,  orSnore  than  twice  as  much,  as 
some ;  yet  we  have  to  tout  in  public-houses  for  recruits,  and  we  have 
an  almost  universal  discontent  on  all  sides.  Much  is  due  to  our  wretched 
double  military  government,  with  two  conflicting  interests  perpetually 
hauling  against  each  other, — ^much  to  the  weakness  and  truckling  to 
popularity  or  private  interests  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War.  It  is  a  hard  task  for  those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  army 
at  heart,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  with  all  their  might  for  its  im- 
provement. They  may  seem  to  fail,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  seems  to  have 
failed,  for  a  time ;  but  truth  and  honesty  will  win  in  the  end ;  and  if 
failures  seem  to  be  often  repeated,  we  would  ask  them  to  learn  from 
that  noble-hearted  prelate,  Archbishop  Whately,  how  never  to  fail. 
«  Some  consider  me,"  he  wrote,  *'  as  very  sanguine,  because  I  always 
attempt  whatever  has  even  a  slight  prospect  of  success,  and  am  never 
disheartened  by  failure.  But  the  fact  is,  I  never  do  fail ;  for  my 
orders  are,  not  to  conquer,  but  only  to  fight ;  and  whenever  I  do 
happen  to  conquer  also,  that  is  so  much  over  and  above." 
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WOLVES  MSD  WOLF-HrrKTIIfG  IN  FBAl^TCE. 


BfiiTiBH  sp<»rtsmea  must  often  envy  France  .tiia  possesnon  of  ihe 
wolf,  Indeed,  an  andeigraduate  of  Dublin,  bemg  called  on  to 
emmierato  the  most  regretaible  eveade  in  Irish  history,  eomnwneed 
hie  lifit  -with  that  of  the  extermination  of  the  last  voif  in.  17iO*  No 
brute  in  Europe  is  better  adapted  than  the  wolf  for  beiag  nin  to 
death,  and  none  affords  the  huntsman  a  better  apology  for  kimtiiig. 
A  bear  hunt  is  most  frei^ently  a  dael  or  an  assassination*  Tbe  sti^, 
the  TOe-back;  and  erven  the  wild  boar,  ate  inofifeastne  when  unmo- 
lested ;  the  fox  and  the  badger  tire  too  small  to  be  pensonally  dan- 
gerpns,  but  the  wolf  is  at  onee  a  foe  to  be  iie6pe<sied  for  Ms  teeth, 
a  brigand  accountable  for  a  life  of  rapine,  and  a  test  of  strength  xnd 
mettle  for  the  fleeted  dogs.  By  tiM  term  dogsnmst,  however,  be 
understood  the  ordinary  pack,  for  the  greyhmiud  is  often  able  to 
attain  the  wolf  on  sight,  and'^n  sach  ease  he  invariably  nasn  the 
eport.  In  the  Aube  a  couple  or  two  of  greybeunds  usually  accom- 
pany ihe  meute  both  in  boar  and  wolf  hunting ;  the  eonsequence  is 
thai  most  frequently,  when  the  game  takes  titt  open  eovntry,  the 
greyhounds  follow  the  wolf  on  sight,  and  eiilier  seize  it  at  anee,  or 
80  impede  its  pace  as  to  enable  the  pack  to  arrive  and  finish  the  h«nt 
abruptly.  In  eome  oases  the  (Ranees  of  an  exciting  run  are  further 
diminished  by  the  admission  of  rifles,  and  it  too  often  happens  that  a 
ecMsary  wolf,  the  sole  hope  of  the  meet,  is  shot  dead  in  the  cover 
before  the  dogs  give  tongue,  leaving  the  huntsmen  to  disperse  iat 
lack  of  game,  or  to  go  in  for  foxes.  Still,  occasionally,  in  spite  of 
guns  and  gre3rhounds,  a  fair  Tun  takes  place,  and  in  such  ease  the 
sport,  for  heat  and  spirit,  is  all  the  most  ardent  huntsman  «Qn  (desire  ; 
the  wolf  bursts  imexpeotedly  from  the  cover,  and  straining  for  some 
distant  point  in  possibly  another  department,  bounds  «traight  ahead 
through  all  kinds  of  country,  and  leads  the  hounds  a  chase  which 
often  ends  in  their  exhaustion  and  diseomfitors*  Bnt  the  wolf  is  iax 
less  often  the  object  of  a  royal  hunt  than  of  a  popular  battue.  His 
destruction  is  sought  by  persons  whose  sole  aim  is  to  destroy  him, 
and  the  means  least  likely  to  fail  are  those  adopted  for  the  purpose  ; 
his  retreat  is  surrounded  by  the  peasants  and  villagers  of  the  locality, 
and  sometimes  by  the  xmited  populations  of  two  or  three  cantons. 
All  sorts  of  weapons  are  called  into  use ;  old  musquets,  horse-pistols, 
bayonets,  swords,  bludgeons,  and  above  all,  pitchforks.  Dogs  of  every 
description  join  the  hunt,  from  the  huge  farm  watch- dog  to  the  corn- 
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mon  viUn^  ewe,  A  eirole  is  tiien  fonaed  rotmd  the  tbkketi  and 
^keft  the  zmtnre  of  the  groimd  and  the  namW  of  persoiu!  perxoiti 
ihe  ring  tighteois  gntdaally  till  ih«  ikSftifitantB  az«  able  to  join  handfi. 
A  second  oirclo  is  theca  formed  oatside,  eompofled  of  fitrong  netd 
suspended  acroes  the  71U10  and  issoefl,  and  in  order  to  scare  the  wolf 
from  attempting,  to  pass  else'whero,  the  mea  hang  up  th^ir  caps  and 
blouses  iit  the  iaieryenajig  i^aces.  Up  to  this  moment  everything  is 
aeeomplished  with  the  greatest  precaution  and  the  least  noise  possible^ 
but  no  sooner  are  the  arrangements  complete  than  the  dogs  are  let 
loosdi  and  the  men  begin  shouting  and  hallooing  and  thrashii^  the 
foliage  with  l<mg  siielss.  Presently  the  dogs  grow  forioas.  Their  in- 
stmetivo  avi^sion  ibr  die  wolf  becomes  redoubled  by  the  coASciouaness 
of  his  presence,  and  when  excited  from  time  to  time  with  a  heavy 
seeni^  they  howl  and  gnash  with  a  sort  of  £renzy.  This  excitement 
of  the  dogs  soon  gains  ihe  men,  who,  from  mere  noise  and  clamouTr 
proceed  gradually  to  y^s.and  imprecations*  They  then  set  to^ 
regularly  abusing  the  wolf  in  tenns,  and  the  less  disposed  he  shows 
himseif  to  quit  the  cover,  the  mote  vehement  aare  the  invectives 
heaped  iq[>on  him.  The  prevailing  apoistrophfi  is,  *'  Bouge  la,  affreuse 
bete  qui  manges  les  moutons ; "  but  mmj  others,  given  in  patois, 
require  rendering  to  be  understood,  such,  £or  instanee,  as  tiie  fol- 
lowing :  ^'  Show  up  and  fightj  yon  great  bony  cadger.''  ^<  Come  out 
and  pay  the  dogs,  you  mangy  thief."  ''  Fire  his  tail^  the  camon 
howler."  ^'  Out  with  him,  bum  him,  poke  his  ribs ;  ah,  the  eternal 
vexmial  Ahl  the  unclean  beast."  ''Peuh,  the  son  of  a  polecat, 
how  he  siinks  I "  This  last  compliment  alludes  to  the  wolfs  offensive 
odour,  whioh,  as  Buffon  remarks,  is  truly  disgusting,  and  which  ifisaee 
with  overpowering  strength  £pom  any  place  he  may  have  occupied  ibr 
seveial  successive  days.  The  wolf  meanwhile  remains  insenBible  to 
the  abase  of  his  perseoutors.  A  mortal  fear  detains  him,  and  in 
spite  of  the  terrific  din  arouzMl  his  iair^  he  lies  close  and  immovable 
within  a  few  yaf  ds  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes,  when  the  woods  are 
too  diy  to  permit  of  the  use  of  ,&ro,  it  beoomes  naceasary  to  probe 
the  thioket  with  sticks  •and  pitchforks ;  but  in  times  of  moistuzei  the 
men  maka  powder-paste  balls  and  throw  iJbem  lighted  into  tiie  wolfs 
retreat,  '£kks  method,  t£  well  en^ployed,  soon  dislodges  him.  TkA 
iniispt:  posture  of  the  dogs  prepares  the  speetaitors  for  a  sudden  holt^ 
and  the  next  instant  the  wcJf  dsshes  through  the  ring,  and  beeomji^ 
entai^led  in  tho  netst  the  ficene  olo^es  m  confusioaoij  amidst  fftifled 
g^osAS  fffiA  hard  breathing.  The  c&a/dixiei  of  the  dogs  i$  peouliar ; 
the  spKall  ones  howl  4lrangeiy«  hiding  their  tails  and  .4i3embli«g 
with  eoHYolakm.  ^The  hocge  ones  appear  transported  with  1^  faiad  of 
caUd  Aostasy,  ilieir  jaws  grind  asid  chop,  their  eyes  become  wild 
and  Uoodsbot,  and  tiieir  hair  bnstles  on  att  their  limbu  When 
oitte,  iMMmrer,  the:dogs  havie  £uriy  killed  tto  iraii^  they  ififiud  i0 
tcmch  his  dead  hody.    Not  so  &e  msn  ;  these  ttnmp  and  ioA  Ifeus 
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careass  until  the  skin  becomes  atterly  worthless  for  the  farrier,  and 
nothing  remains  in  the  way  of  profit  but  the  small  premium  claimable 
at  the  Mairie.  A  cord  is  then  attached  to  the  poor  animars  hind  legs, 
by  which  he  is  trailed  home  in  triumph,  and  the  money  received  from 
the  mayor,  augmented  by  donations  solicited  from  door  to  door,  is 
spent  in  drunken  revelry  over  his  mutilated  remains. 

Unlike  the  fox,  the  wolf,  when  overpowered  by  numbers,  becomes 
cowed  and  dies  meekly.  A  wolf,  surrounded  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  suffers  himself  to  be  killed  by  the  dogs  without  exhausting 
his  strength  in  the  struggle.  But  woe  to  the  luckless  cur  that  meets 
him  alone  in  the  forest,  unless  of  a  size  to  inspire  respect,  or  of  strength 
to  exact  it.  The  wolf  takes  kindly  to  dog*s-fiesh,  notwithstanding  the 
dog*s  horror  of  wolf  s-flesh ;  and  when,  rendered  bold  by  hunger,  the 
wolf  approaches  the  village,  his  lure  is  not  so  much  the  &rm  live- 
stock, which  he  knows  to  be  well  guarded,  as  the  stray  cur  whom  he 
hopes  to  find  at  large  and  tmprotected.  In  some  parts  of  Europe 
scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  a  visit  from  the  wolves,  and  the 
smaller  dogs  are  nearly  always  the  first  victims.  Sweeping  suddenly 
through  the  village  at  dusk  or  daybreak,  they  snap  up  and  bear  off 
without  stopping  some  howling  mongrel  unable  to  get  out  of  their  way 
in  time.  Sometimes  a  poor  cat  disappears  in  the  same  manner; 
not  unfrequently  a  fowl  or  a  goose,  and  sometimes  even  a  child. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  the  cold  grows  more  intense,  the  wolves 
arrive  in  larger  parties.  Their  visits  are  usually  made  before  day- 
break, when  they  may  be  heard  pawing  and  scraping  in  the  rubbish, 
and  sniffing  under  all  the  doorways.  At  the  same  time  the  dogs  of 
the  village  begin  to  howl  and  whine  in  concert,  the  peculiar  noise  they 
make  on  such  occasions  resembling  nothing  they  make  at  any  other 
time.  The  villagers  of  the  Aube  call  it  **  le  reveil  au  loup,"  and  well 
understand  its  import.  No  sooner  is  the  alarm  heard  than  each  one 
hastens  to  take  the  precautions  he  deems  most  needful— one  flying  to 
protect  his  pigs,  another  to  unhang  his  fire-lock,  in  the  hope  of  coming 
in  for  a  shot  from  an  open  window. 

At  Olemecy,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  a  wolf  towards  nightfall 
entered  the  village,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  a  small  grey  terrier 
belonging  to  no  one  in  particular.  Instead  of  taking  shelter  in  the 
nearest  cottage,  the  dog  rushed  on  to  the  end  of  the  hamlet,  and, 
entering  a  wheelwright's  yard,  leapt  safe  and  sound  into  the  kennel 
of  a  huge  mastiff.  The  wolf  had  followed  too  closely  to  recede,  and 
the  mastiff,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  chain  that  cramped  his  movements, 
darted  out  suddenly  and  seized  the  wolf  by  the  skin  of  the  back.  The 
sequel  was  remarkable.  The  mastiff,  impeded  by  his  chain,  began  to 
yield  to  the  struggles  of  the  wolf,  which  was  a  full*grown  poweiful 
beast,  when,  just  at  the  right  moment,  another  large  dog  arrived  at 
full  speed,  accompanied  by  the  little  terrier,  who  had  evidently  seen 
his  comrade's  need  of  assistance,  and  gone  off  to  procure  it.    This 
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unexpected  ally  pnt  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  the  wolf  was  speedily 
mastered.  Madame  Bastide, — ^the  wheelwright*s  wife, — ^her  daughter, 
and  servant — all  three  witnessed  the  scene,  which  they  each  describe 
as  related ;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  incredible,  many 
parallels  having  occurred  to  illustrate  the  intelligence  of  animals  in 
comprehending  a  position  of  urgency,  as  well  as  the  facilities  they 
possess  for  making  known  to  each  otiier  their  wants  and  wishes. 

Wolves  grow  desperate  in  the  extremities  of  hunger.  They  then 
assemble  in  troops,  and,  from  their  disregard  of  their  own  lives,  become 
dangerous  even  to  men.  Instances  have  also  occurred  where  men 
have  been  attacked  by  wolves  at  other  times.  A  single  wolf  has  been 
even  known  to  attack  a  man  in  open  daylight.  But  these  must  be 
regarded  as  rare  exceptions,  the  natural  movement  of  the  wolf  being 
to  hide  at  the  approach  of  man ;  and  more  excursionists  than  one, 
anxious  to  observe  him  in  his  native  woods,  have  been  disappointed  by 
hearing  him  howl  unseen  within  fifty  yards  of  the  footpath.  It  never- 
theless occurs  in  hard  winters  that  parties  of  wolves  allow  men  to 
pass  them  without  attempting  to  fly  or  caring  to  deviate  from  their 
route.  '  In  such  cases  it  might  be  dangerous  to  molest  them ;  but  if 
not  interfered  with,  they  pursue  their  way  without  betraying  fear,  or 
appearing  to  notice  the  traveller.  A  merchant  of  Cette,  in  crossing 
the  landes  of  the  Gironde,  accompanied  by  a  maquignon  or  horse- 
dealer,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  seven  wolves,  attentively  engaged  in 
examining  the  skeleton  of  a  mule.  The  merchant  felt  afraid  to  pass, 
but  his  companion  was  able  from  experience  to  assure  him  there  wfts 
no  danger.  He  had  before  encountered  wolves  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  never  observed  in  them  the  slightest  disposition  to  be 
aggressive.  At  night  there  would  be  more  risk,  and  it  might  be  im- 
prudent after  sunset  to  cross  the  landes  alone.  But  whether  by  night 
or  day  a  man,  travelling  alone,  must  be  careful  to  keep  his  feet ;  for 
should  he  fall  the  wolves  would  be  on  him  immediately,  and  a  man 
once  down,  and  fairly  pinned  by  wolves,  would  have  smaU  chance  of 
escaping  with  his  life. 

A  letter-carrier,  travelling  from  village  to  village  across  the  moun- 
tains of  the  G6te-d*0r,  fell  in  from  time  to  time  with  parties  of  wolves 
in  his  winter  journeys.  On  such  occasions  he  looked  straight  before 
him,  and  walked  on  without  appearing  to  notice  them ;  till  at  length, 
finding  the  animals  passed  him  with  perfect  unconcern,  he  grew  quite 
used  to  the  danger  of  meeting  them,  and  it  ceased  to  make  him 
uneasy.  Once,  however,  on  turning  his  head  to  observe  three  wolves 
that  were  ascending  the  heights  iu  an  opposite  direction,  his  foot 
slipped  on  the  frozen  snow,  and  losing  his  balance,  he  fell  with  force 
on  his  back  at  full  length.  In  an  instant  the  wolves  were  down  upon 
him,  and  he  was  only  rescued  from  his  peril  by  the  providential 
approach  of  the  Chalons  diligence,  which  appeared  opportunely  on  ^ 
the  nearest  height,  and  frightened  the  animals  away. 
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Th«  fliheep  is  usually  regarded  aa  tha  uatnzal  prey  of  ,ih&  Y7K)lf ;  the 
coxHUqa^ee  is,  that  aJ}  Borta  of  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
two  •mntalfi  eooaing  in  contact^  and  accordingly  few  wolves  get  a 
ohaxiee  of  tasting  mutton  during  the  whole  course  of  their  Uvea.  The 
floclB-  aire  gl^arded  day  and  night  by  dogs,  and  the  shepherds,  in  licu^ 
ofibitefly  «re  provided  with  powerful  horns,  the  sound  of  which  rever- 
berates from  hiU  to  hill^  cansing  terrific  noise,  and  effectually  scaring 
beatfts  of  prey.  In  very  severe  weather,  when  cold  and  hunger  urge 
the  wolf  to  d^peration,  tha  floekg  are  conduoted  home  and  penned 
wiUiin  sight  of  ihA  farmer's  habitation*  Pigs  are  looked  after  with 
less  euro,  aj»d  «are  more  often  killed  by  woLvcs.  Cows  sad  bullocks, 
hx  dpite  of  Uueir  hornfs,  are  occasionally  attacked  and  overpowered. 
The  hors^,  so  long  as  he  oonfi'ont  the  wolf,  is  able  to  defend  himself 
with  his  foafefeei; ;  but  should  he  once  turn  tail  his  fate  is  cert^. 
!jC!|l^  wolf  lel^ptf  on  his  back,  luvd  seizing  him  behind  the  head,  holds 
oo.  BWpended  until  the  harse  drofg  from  pain  and  exhaustion,  A 
fib^  woU  in  this  manner  will  destroy  a  hor90>  aoid  it  would  foQow 
thai  no  horse  <^u]d]png  defend  itself  when  attacked  by  several  wolves 
together*  Wolves  make  war  equally  on  mules  and  asses ;  hat  these^ 
tad  Ofi^eekUy  Hi^  latter,  jar^  extiren^ely  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their 
forofeelt*  An  «I9,  attaeked  by  a  single  wolf,  trampIes^  him  down 
withobt  diflculty*  A  person  of  cxedibility  relates  that  a  she-ass  waa 
aitadied  one  winter  by  ft  wolf  while  grazing  within  sig^t  of  a  can- 
tonnier^s  cottage..  The  ass  heM  her  head  to  tha  ground,  and  kept 
elosely  fallowing  the  movements  of  the  wolf,  which  was  endeavouring 
to  get  behind  her.  Thia  continued  £or  some  time,  till  the  ass,  raising 
hdreelf  suddenly  on  her  hind  le^,  struck  down  the  wolf  with  her  two 
fiaontieet,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot*  She  then  made  suro  of  her 
advania^  by  trampling  on  the  carcass,  which  she  did  with  such  force 
as  to  break  in  the  ribs  and  crush  the  skull  to  pieces. 

Wcdves  have  been  asserted  to  be  practically  omnivorous;  but  the 
assertion  is  unfounded*  inasmuch  as  they  use  as  m,edicine,,  and  con- 
sequently not  as  food,  both  grass  and  vetch,  and  furtiier,  when  driven 
from  the  woods  by  famine  they  leave  behind  them  many  substances 
which  omnivorous  anunals  wouXd  utilise.  But  if  not  capable  of 
digesting  quite  eV'^rythiDg,  wolve^  must  be  admitted,  for  tone  and 
power,  to  possess  enviable  stomachs.  Buffon  informs  us  they  have 
been  known  to  feed  on  dried  skins  covered  with  lime ;  but  a  stronger 
fact  is  mentioned  by  a  manufacturer  in  the  south  of  France,  who 
asserts  that  on  his  own  premisea  they  have  sometimes  devoured  the 
refuse  of  an  artificial  manure  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine  from 
some  kind  of  liquid  putrefaction. 

Id  the  Gon£»nnation  of  the  wolf  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  size 
of  the  teeth  and  jaw  bones,  as  well  as  the  great  strength  of  the  neck, 
which  is  both  bony  and  muscular.  These  parts  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  in  a  dog  of  the  same  size  and  weighty  and  yet  such  v^ 
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dog  would  more  than  match  the  wolf  in  equal  fight.  This  superiority 
of  the  dog  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his  courage  and  self- 
reliance,  qualities  in  which  the  wolf  is  conspicuously  wanting.  A 
modem  writer  gives  an  account  of  a  fight  which  took  place  some 
time  ago  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog  at  a  place  of  popular  entertain- 
ment in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  dog  in  this  case  was  the 
smaller  aniidal,  but  as  ibe  wolf  liad  been  for  some  days  in  captivity, 
the  dog's  inferiority  in  size  was  j^obably  compensated  by  his  sense  of 
fnKMbfi^,.  and  by  tbe  &ci  of  lua  being  in  betta:  liei^th  aftd  training. 
Tiio  dog»  aiiWagh  held  in  leashr  within  sight  of  tha  wodf,  showed  no 
pBcticaktc  eftgetfuess  \o  beg^i  the  fight.  On  being  released,  however, 
he  went  aina^i  np  and  aitocloBd  him  teaolately,  but  without  any  of 
those  deatfuonstrotions  of  implacable  hoeitlity  which  we  have  shown 
that  do^  exhibit  when  attaeking  wolves  in  their  wild  state.  The 
wolf  foQght  desperately,,  aad  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  aetoally 
getting  the  advantaga«  when  the  dog,  encoaraged  by  the  shouta  of 
the  a^^eetators,  soceeeded  in  tearing  ofi[  a  atnp  of  fiesh  whidi  waa 
hangipg  from  the  wolfa  sho«ldex.  The  wolf  on  this  began  to  lose 
hearty  and  by  degrees  giving  in,,  was  at  last  fairly  strangled  in  a.  final 
and  decisive  straggle.  The  dog's  victory  was,  nevertheless,  rather 
gLerions  thajn  gainful,  a»  hifi  own  skin  was  badly  torn,  and  the  entire 
fironti  part  of  bos  body  presented  a  mass  of  pink  and  angry  fiesh. 

The  flesh  of  the  wolf  may  be  taken  eextadnly  to  be  about  the 
rankest  earrion  in  ereation,  not  even  exerting  that  of  the  common 
vnltnxo  and  the  tnrkey-hnzaard.  Yet  all  this  in  reality  is  less  fact 
than  imaginatian.  M.  Gharlea  Gaothey^  a  well-known,  sportsman  in 
iIbB  Cote-d'Or,  relates  that  the  landlord  of  a  country  inn,  himself  a 
sportsman,  and  wishing  to  play  the  l»ethren  a  c<mfiraiemal  trick — oar 
as  it  i6  called  in  French,  leur  joner  on  teur  de  chasseur^ — ^had  a  piece 
of  wolf  s  fiesh.  cut  into  small  square  morsels^  SAd  stewed  up  with  veal 
and  mutton  cat  into  pieeea  of  a  different  shape.  The  landlord  helped 
the  ragout  himself,  and  being  earefal  to  serve  each  guest  witk  one 
ol  the  s^nare  morsels,  was  enabled  to  inform  thesn  after  dinner 
that  they  had  ail  been  eating  wolf.  Two  of  the  guests  were  there* 
upon  seized  with  hoorror,  and  one  to  sneh  a  degree  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  table  with  precipitation*  The  others  took 
the  joke  in  good  part,  and  one  and  all  declared  they  had  detected 
noihing  in  the  ^h  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  least  degree. 

BeEoe  makes  his  hero  say  of  a  bird  he  had  shot,  resemblizi^a 
hawk,  that  its  fiesh  <'  was  carrion  and  good  ioit  nothing."  Perhaps  if 
Bobinson  CSmsoe  had  taken  the  trouble  to  pluok  thia  bird  aad  roast 
it,  he  womld  have  found  it  at  least  equal  to  oroWi  which  passes  easily 
for  rook  in  a  well-made  pie ;  it  could  sesdroely  have  been  worse  than 
wolf. 
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The  most  pleasant  of  the  known  pastimes  of  society  has  dways  been 
what  are  called  Private  Theatricals.  When  well  done» — ^that  is,  when 
there  is  a  good  play  and  good  actors, — ^there  is  nothing  so  elegant 
or  amusing.  But  at  present  the  private  histrionic  stage  shares  in  the 
decay  of  its  greater  sister,  and  to  be  asked  oat  to  see  amateurs  play 
some  noisy,  and  too  familiar  farce,  gives  promise  of  anything  bat  an 
agreeable  evening.  The  trath  is,  there  is  always  a  fatal  mistake  made 
in  the  class  of  pieces  chosen,  and  amateors  will  drag  on  to  their  con- 
tracted little  boards  something  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  and 
promiscaoos  andience  of  a  large  theatre, — something  that  extorts  the 
load  "  guffaw  "  of  the  groundlings,  and  the  simper, — ^ander  protest, — 
of  the  stalls.  For  all  these  broad  effects  and  rough  jokes  are  re- 
quired distance,  space,  publicity ;  taken  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
whole  becomes  dwarfed,  and  inconsistent,  and  no  effort  of  human 
imagination,  even  in  the  warmest  "  friend  of  the  family  **  present, 
can  see  in  the  front  drawing-room,  and  the  shifts  which  cannot  hide 
the  cornices,  &c.,  anything  like  a  railway  station,  or  a  street  in  Venice, 
or  a  forest.  What  is  wanted  is  elegant  acting  of  the  French  pattern, 
— a  little  mental  equivoque,  so  airy  and  delicate  that  it  makes  us  forget 
the  intrusive  cornice  and  other  drawbacks,  and  think  only  of  the 
delightfal  copy  of  the  great  human  drama  which  is  going  on  before 
us.  But  this  art  is  not  with  us,  nor  indeed,  of  us.  The  wonderful 
French  have  it  all  to  themselves.  And  somehow  the  best  translations 
cannot  bring  with  them  the  light  French  bloom  and  airiness. 

The  old  private  stage  has  glories  of  its  own  like  the  old  pubHc  one. 
A  history  of  private  theatricals  would  be  very  amusing  and  spark- 
ling. We  should  see  half  the  nobility  masquerade  before  us,  in  bag  wig 
and  puce-coloured  coats.  What  the  private  stage  was  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  what  it  is  now,  can  be  shown  by  a  com- 
parison. Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  amateurs  of  our  time  reached 
the  summit  of  their  ambition,  that  is  the  height  of  publicity,  by  taking 
a  theatre,  admitting  the  public  at  fixed  charges,  and  keeping  the 
house  open  for  a  short  season.  This  is  certainly  developing  the 
amateur  element  as  far  as  it  can  well  go,  and  the  line  that  separatos 
it  from  professional  work  might  seem  a  very  faint  one.  In  reality 
it  was  broader  than  ever :  for  a  real  theatre,  and  real  prices,  and  a 
real  public,  do  not  make  the  professional  actor,  more  than,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  proverb,   does  the   cowl  make  the  monk.      The 
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entertabimeiii  chosen  by  the  noble  and  simple  amateurs  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  refined  canons  which  now  obtain,  and  the  pnn,  the 
rh3ane,  the  comic  song,  the  muversal  slang,  varied  with  fitfnl  flashes 
of  common  sober  prose,  the  break-down,  the  absurd  dress,  the  gro- 
tesque disfiguring  of  face,  all  went  on  in  the  usual  fashion,— of  course, 
in  an  infinite  degree  behind  the  powers  of  the  professionals ;  for 
good  dancing  and  effective  comic-song  singing,  and  really  good  bur- 
lesque mumming,  require  much  training  and  practice.  Genteel  and 
easy  acting,  where  there  are  any  natural  gifts,  are  more  easy  of 
attainment, — or,  at  least,  humbler  merits  will  pass  muster. 

But  gay  as  is  the  present  tone  of  society  in  England,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  though  there  was  a  greater  eiy'o3naient  and  relish  of 
pleasure  in  the  last  century.  Nbw  a  days,  excitement, — a  metaphorical 
dram  drinking  and  opium  eating, — gambling  on  horse  races,  show,  dis- 
play in  dress  and  magnificence,  a  struggle  for  position  among  the 
elect  and  select,  which  is  natural  when  wealth  has  become  so  dif- 
fused, have  taken  the  place  of  mere  physical  eigojrments.  Fifty  or 
hundred  years  ago,  people  sought  pleasure  for  itself;  it  was  the  aim  of 
most  to  contribute  something  to  the  amusement  of  society;  every 
young  man  tried  to  get  the  reputation  of  ^*  being  a  young  fellow  of 
parts,"  or  '<  an  ingenious  young  gentleman,"  according  to  the  old 
phrase,  and  could  turn  his  copy  of  verses  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow, 

or  make  an  epigram  on  the  sHpper  Lady  D lost  at  the  ball  last 

night.  Then,  too,  we  had  the  graceful  publicity  of  the  minuet, 
the  old  formality  of  politeness  exaggerated  and  quaint,  the  dramatic 
elements  of  duelling,  the  more  dramatic  costume,  and  the  romance  of 
what  were  gently  termed  amours.  A  good  deal  of  all  this  taste 
was  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  travel,  which  confined  people  to  their 
own  districts.  Even  now  we  can  hear  old  people  telling  what  country 
towns  were  in  their  day, — ^how  gay,  how  pleasant,  what  balls  in  that 
old  street,  what  fiddling,  what  dancing!  Now  the  railway,  which 
was  to  '*make"  the  town,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped,  has  only  served  to 
draw  off  the  trade  and  traffic  to  the  greater  town  twenty  miles  away, 
and  all  the  orders  and  the  goods  fiy  express  by  this  hungry  place, 
to  enrich  its  greedy  enemy. 

A  great  pastime  of  these  pleasant  days  was  Psivatb  Theatbicals. 
We  are  stagey  enough  at  present,  and  amateur  acting  is  diligently 
plied  in  all  comers  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  but  part  of  the  existing 
rage  for  publicity,  and  every  one  is  longing  for  some  opportunity, 
either  at  the  private  concert,  or  the  penny  reading,  or  in  the  large 
drawing-room,  to  exhibit  his  or  her  gifts,  and  compete  with  others. 
But  the  amateur  players  of  our  day  are  mere  journeymen  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  past  century.  Long  ago  private  acting 
was  established  on  a  solid  and  even  magnificent  scale.  It  was  the 
favourite  diversion  of  noblemen.  It  was  chiefly  in  their  hands ;  and 
certainly  under  such  patronage  it  might  be  presented  under  the  best 
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cOfidiiiMig..  Ifagnifieeiice  ai  lessi,  ean  niaika  np  ka  cesfcam  4efi- 
caencie*.  All  the  annals  of  amasement,  m  iiie  past  century,  teem 
wiHi  acccmnts  of  l^s  graceful  and  elegant  ehs^e  of  eniertaiiKnjeBkr  in 
which  the  Beyal  family  even  took  their  paori. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  thatiha  acrt  became  a  sort  of  passion  or  ciase, 
and  \7as  dereloped  ^th  somethiiig  th^  approached  jnagmficance. 
Th«  amosements  of  Dublin,  a  hundred  years  ago, — its  Couirty  diows, 
eoiKarts,  bolls,  and  theatres, — hx^  been  daseiibed  in  tho  latest  of 
theatrioal  biographies.  It  was  a  per£ici  city  of  Sybaodtes.  It  bo  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  Union  cams,  vhichy 
however  benefieial  in  a  political  view,  had  an  ill  e&ct  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  capita)^  and  ended  thes&  high  jinls  for  ever.  lioUsEBMa 
of  the*  day  btih;  great  palaces  there  in  the  Balladian  stjde,  and  ia  oadi 
of  &ese  was  sure  to  be  a  llieatre*  E^veisL  no^,  Aldboroiigh  fiovi8e»*-^ 
place  whose  name  is  the  best  advertised  in  the  world,  and  known,  to 
every  na^aOD,  and  to  even  recondite  tQngnes^'*^stajids  dianumtled, 
toraed  into  a  barrack,  yet  is  flanked  by  its  two  haooidsfiixia  wings  (nt 
annexes,  joined  by  corridors  to  the  main:  building.  One  of  these  was 
the  ehapel,  the  elher  the  private  theatrei.  Its  noble  owner  itas  far 
m  advance  of  his  day  in  theatriea!  aorrangemeots.  At  his  eo«ntky 
place,  he  kept  his  own  theatrical  carpenter  and  tailor.  Ha  goi  i^ 
Duko  of  York*s  own  private  artist  to  design  his  stage  and  theotBe^ 
and  to  paint  scenery.  He  had  throe  side- scenes  for  ^  Streeir  Goroc^e,. 
and  CIramber,"  and  no  less  than  twelve  ^'  flats,.'*  two  rooms,  one 
garden,  one  prison,  one  rialto,  one  mral,  one  palace,  one  campv  one 
fibrary.  This  was  really  handsome,  and  with  such,  resouirees  he 
might  justifiably  be  enthusiastic.  The  Irish  gentlencs  wtre  pasr- 
sionately  fond  of  acting;  studied  it  earefullyr  sometimes  became  real 
actors  themselves,  delighted  in  the  company  of  professioiials,  and 
held  them  in  the  highest  honour. 

The  most  important  of  the  Irish  amateur  performances,  were  tlie 
Kilkenny  theatricals,  a  series  that  went  on  for  seventeen  yeaors, 
from  1802  to  1S19.  This  si»rited  and  well  sustained  attempt,— eoQ- 
tinning  so  long, — ^was  of  a  very  high  order,  and  was  certainly  the>  best 
and  most  successful  of  any  amateur  performances  aayv^ere.  The 
festivals  were  held  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  when  the  did  caside  of  the 
Ormondes  was  filled,  and  the  little  place  itself,  for  mx  weeks,  from  a 
dull  country  town,  was  changed  into  a  sort  of  gay  and  glittering 
settlement,  the  streets  filled  with  grand  equipages,  with  noble  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  long  processions  going  out  to  ride,  and  with  all 
l^e  rank,  beauty,  or  wit,  in  the  country.  The  theatre  was  degant^ 
and  no  expense  was  spared.  The  gentlemen  to<^  good  care  thai  they 
shotdd  be  supported  by  the  bost  actresses  thatcoRiid  be  proeured^and 
that  these  actresses  should  bo  paid  liberal  sakries.  These  kdics 
were  of  such  mark  as  Miss  Walstein,  Mrs.  Bartley,  Miss  Stephens,. 
and,  above  all,  Miss  O'Neii.     They  were  treated  and  honoored  a& 
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goesiSy  and  three  cif  them  made  distingmsiked  maorriages.  The  greatest 
of  them  is  now  alive,  and  conld  tell  the  etory  of  these  oM  days-. 

The  record  of  those  pleasant  festivals  has  been  printed  in  a  hand- 
some qnarto  rdiame,  and  it  is  indeed  a  record  of  al  that  is  witty  and 
bnlHaoDt.  The  gentlemen  aetors  were  surprisingly  good.  Some  of  them 
obtainad  repntaiaons  beyond  the  cheaper  one  of  the  histrionic 
asuKtenr,  and  Sir  Wrizon  Becber  was  pronounced  by  great  actors  of 
the  day  to  be  certaift  of  snccess  on  any  beards.  This  might  have 
beoA  mora  than  the  conventional  compliment  which  the  friends  of 
CTery  eminent  amatenr  repeat  for  him,  —  "that  Crummies  had 
gaazanieed  hmi  ten  guineas  a  week  if  he  would  go  on  the  stage ;  " 
for  these  gentlemen  had  many  yeans'  diligent  practice,  through  two 
oz  three  months  in  each  year,  to  say  notfatzfeg  iA  the  iBstruction 
and  eseouragemont  of  good  actresses.  Mr.  Lyster's  Lord  O^eby 
was  considered  admirable.  Mr.  Beoher's  lago  and  CorioFanus 
vigorous  and  tremendous.  Mr.  Crampton,  brother  to  the  Orampton 
who  so  delisted  Waher  Sco4t,  was  said  to  be  the  best  Sir  Lucius 
OTri^er  <m  tile  stage ;  and  one  el  hiiB  points,  which  an  eye-witness 
rflCoUeeted  and  deaciibed  to  Mr,  Cole,  shows  a  re&aement  that  would 
escape  most  players  of  the  traditiefiAl  Irishman.  It  wbs  when  he  said, 
'^Faith,  Mr.  Acsres,  I  believe  yon  ajre  little  better  than  a  coward.'*  The 
phrase  was  given  doabtfiolly,  as  if  a  new  and  unexpected  solution 
was  breaking  in  on  hinty  before  ludicrously  remote  and  almost  out 
of  nature.  This  is  very  happy.  But  wlio  has  seen  an  the  modem 
stage  even  a  respectable  Sir  Liieim»— or  one  that  was  not  odiotrs, 
vulgtfy  low,  and  repulsive  ?  The  gentlemanly  Irishman  n  the  hardest 
of  all  parts  to  play. 

About  forty  years  before  tbere  had  been  theatricals  at  Lurgan,  in  the 
north,  lor  whidi  Kane  O'Hara  worote  his  capital  *'  Midas."  Two  years 
laficTi  in.  1761,  at  Carton^  ifae  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was 
g^ven  the  ''  Beggar's  Open,*'  with  a  cset  that  included  the  weH-kztown 
Ci^taia  Morris,  of  song- writing  memory.  Lord  Oharlemoni,  Lady 
Louisa  Ccmnollyy  Lady  Foweraecnirt^  with  a  real  Dean  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  the  part  of  Loekit.  The  reverend  and  diaeonal 
player,  however,  apologized  oddly  in  a  lively  prologue  ;— 

'^  Lookit  himself  his  knaT^ry  shall  reaign. 
And  lose  the  gaoler  in  the  dull  divine^" 

At  another  house,  Grattan  and  Flood  played  together  in  Macduff  and 
Macbeth, — ^a  curious  anticipation  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of  these 
two  combatants,  on  ether  boards.  Gratlan  wrote  the  epilogue  of 
another  dramatic  performance  at  Marley  Abbey,  near  Dublin,  which 
Lady  Lanesborough  ^okei,  after  the  peifcomanee  of ' <  Comus."  Think 
of  th^  choosing  sucfa  a  piece  at  any  eountvy  house  now  I  The  droll 
Flipper,  who  almost  makes  a  liv^bood,  and  secures  board  and 
lodging  at  a  good  many  houses^  by  his  histrionie  wits,  how  he  would 
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laugh  at  sneli  a  choice  I  It  wonld  eeexn  as  though  the  audiences  of  those 
days  had  a  more  refined  taste. 

A  long  list  could  be  made  out  of  similar  performances.    In  Dublin, 
there  is  a  gloomy  street  near  St.  Stephen's  Green,  called  Ely  Place,  in 
one  of  whose  houses  the  Countess  of  Ely  had  a  theatre,  in  rooms  up 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  the  wits  promptly  dubbed  ''  The  Attic 
Theatre."     But  another  most  important  series  of  Irish  performances 
was  the  one  given  at  the  old  music  hall  in  1798,  in  Fishamble  Street, — 
a  fine  building  in  Lord  Burlington's  style,  where  Handel  had  accom- 
panied his  ''Messiah  "  long  before,  in  the  very  year  that  Garrick  was 
playing  at  Smock  Alley.     It  was  under  the  direction  of  Lord  West- 
meath  and  a  Mr.  Jones.  The  whole  performance  was  arranged  in  sump- 
tuous style.  The  amateurs  spared  no  expense,  and  actually  re-modelled 
the  house.     It  was  laid  out  in  three  divisions,  with  a  pit,  boxes,  and 
lattices.      The  pilasters  which  supported  the  boxes  were  gorgeous 
with  gold,  and  mirrors, — ^then  a  very  costiy  shape  of  decoration, — and 
the  seats  were  fashioned  on  the  principle  of  our  present  stalls.    The 
draperies  of  the  boxes  were  fringed  with  gold,  and  looped  up  with 
gold  cords  and  tassels.     There  was  always  this  sumptuousness  in  the 
festive  arrangements  of  the  ''  good  old  times.*'     Caryatides  supported 
the  various  galleries;  and  Yaldio,  one  of  the  many  Italian  artists 
whom  Irish  noblemen  brought  over  to  decorate  their  mansions,  and 
whose  exquisite  stucco  still  embroiders  many  a  Dublin  ceihng,  was 
employed  to  paint  the  whole.     The  ceiling  glowed  with  a  gorgeous 
apotheosis ;  and  a  drop  curtain — a  temple  with  clouds,  and  Tragedy,  and 
Comedy,  and  Apollo  and  his  lyre,  displayed  the  hospitable  motto  in  a 
"  glory" — **  Fob  oub  Fbiendb."  As  an  eye-witness  said,  "  so  splendid, 
tasteful,  and  beautiful  a  theatre  for  the  size  is  not  in  the  three  King- 
doms ;  and  indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  comparable  with  it  on  the  con- 
tinent," The  subscribers  poured  in — ^the  highest  in  the  land  competed 
for  places.     On  the  nights  of  performances,  the  sight  was,  according 
to  the  hackneyed  phrase,  like  Fairy  Land ;  ranks  of  lovely  Irish  ladies 
filling  the  seats,  accompanied  by  distinguished  men,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  Dublin  then.    Servants  in  gorgeous  liveries  attended 
about  the  boxes,  and  on  the  stage,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  guests, 
or  as  the  quaint  account  says  ''  to  accommodate  the  company."     The 
opening  night  was  in  March,  1798,  when  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  and 
Garrick's  "  Irish  Widow"  were  played.  Captain  Ashe,  Captain  Browne, 
Mr.  Lyster,  Lord  Thurles,  Buck  Whaley,  and  Lord  Cunningham  took 
parts.    In  "•  The  Poor  Soldier,"  Lord  Westmeath's  Father  Luke  became 
so  popular,  that  his  lordship's  head,  like  that  of  Lofty,  was  stuck  in 
the  print-shops,  and  he  was  seen  in  character  in  many  a  popular 
magazine.     Even  this  little  fact  gives  us  a  hint  of  what  popular  taste 
was  then.     That  histrionic  nobleman  wonld  have  been  a  littie  sur- 
prised at  some  unhistrionic  freaks  of  a  noble  descendant  of  his. 
These  sports  went  on  for  three  years,  but  the  upas-tree  of  the  Union  was 
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already  spreading  its  fiatal  branches.  In  three  years  more,  the  curtains 
descended  upon  all  these  festivities,  the  great  palaces  were  deserted  and 
sold.  In  a  single  coachmaker's  yard  were  lying,  during  one  month, 
in  1801,  nearly  one  htmdred  '*  coaches  "  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
all  fl3ring  from  what  was  no  longer  a  capital. 

The  taste  for  private  theatricals  still  survives.  At  every  garrison  town 
the  officers  give  their  plays,  though  there  is  no  connection  between  sol- 
diering and  histrionics.  In  Dublin,  there  are  dramatic  societies,  andmany 
private  houses,  where  there  is  the  yearly  play.  During  the  reign  of  the 
late  Lord  Carlisle,  always  a  patron  of  refined  <<  divarshion,"  there  were 
many  of  these  performances ;  and  people  recall  the  pleasant  evenings 
when  the  Viceroy  went  in  state,  and  the  pretty  theatre  was  filled 
with  a  bright  company,  and  the  state  box  glittered  with  colours  and 
beauty,  and  the  new  piece,  written  for  the  occasion,  and  <'  got  up  " 
with  new  scenery  and  dresses  was  played.  There  were  other  nights 
of  a  more  private  sort,  when  the  geniid  <'  Lord  Deputy  "  played  him- 
self, and  played  with  spirit  and  humour. 

We  pass  now  to  the  English  private  stage,  which  has  many  glories 
of  its  own.  Walpole,  of  course,  furnishes  much  to  the  chronicle ; 
but  the  brilliant  letter-writer  has  been  so  drawn  upon, — so  cut  up 
and  extracted  from, — ^that  he  has  become  almost  too  familiar,  and  to 
to  quote  his  reminiscences  is  merely  going  over  ground  that  has  been 
trodden  and  re- trodden,  driven  over  with  a  traffic  that  has  worn  it  into 
ruts.  There  are  pictures  not  quite  so  familiar.  As  a  pendant  for  the 
Dublin  sketch  of  Lord  Westmeath's  theatricals,  we  may  give  a  more 
famous  one  which  took  place  at  Drury  Lane  a  century  ago,  and  a  de- 
scription of  which  we  may  take  from  the  recent  ''  Life  of  Garrick,*' 
before  alluded  to.  Garrick  complaisantiy,  or  **  with  great  politeness,"  as 
it  would  have  been  phrased  then,  gave  up  his  fine  theatre  to  the  noble 
amateurs.  *'  Such  interestand  curiosity  was  excited  by  this  performance, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  at  three  o'clock  to  attend  early. 
The  Delaval  family, — ^men  about  town,  bitten  with  a  craze  for  acting, 
— had  performed '  Othello '  at  Lord  Mexborough's,  and  were  fired  with 
a  desh-e  for  a  larger  field  of  action.  In  those  days  even  a  small 
theatre  would  have  been  sufficient  publicity,  but  to  venture  on  the 
large  expense  of  the  Drury  Lane  stage  seemed  almost  too  daring. 
Garrick,  one  of  whose  littie  weaknesses  was  an  inclination  to  favour 
anything  associated  with  persons  of  quality,  interrupted  his  regular 
performances  and  allowed  his  theatre  to  be  used  for  the  night.  Never 
was  there  such  magnificence.  No  expense  was  spared.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  pit  and  gaUery  were  abolished,  and  all  parts  of  the  house 
shone  indifferently  with  laces  and  jewels  and  costiy  dresses.  Even 
in  the  footmen's  gallery  it  was  noticed  that  half  a  dozen  stars  were 
glittering ;  every  part  of  the  house  overflowed  with  the  best  <  quality ' 
in  London;  the  Royal  princes  and  some  German  ones, — ^rarely  absent 
from  any  Court  show  in  England, — ^were  in  the  side  boxes.    All 
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ikeae  glories  were  lit  np  by  the  sofk  efiEolgenDO  <if  ^snaxlii^.  On  Urn 
Bhage  ^ere  wera  fresh  scenes  and  xiew  aad  gongeDus  dresses.  Xbe 
music  vr9B  exoellezit.  The  scene  ontside  the  playboose  is  descxibed 
to  hare  been  almost  LikdicpoaB  fr<xm  iihe  confoskfi  aod  blook  of  cfaaixs 
and  coaches,  -which  impeded  «aeh  other  from  getting  nesr^  the  door ; 
and  the  mob  ir^re  delighted  at  seeing  ihe  fi&e  ladies  and  gentlemen 
^king  their  steps  threogh  ihe  mud  «Qd  Slih.  Eren  at  die  meaen 
public-houses  close  by,  lords,  in  etars  and  garters  and  silk  stoekingt, 
were  seen  waiting  nntU  the  street  idioidd  clear  a  little."  The 
great  actor  himself  was  often  invited  to  taice  part  in  private  per- 
focraanccs ;  but  there  was  only  «ne  house  which  he  seems  to  have 
ihos  &youred, — that  of  Bir  Watkyn  Wynne.  The  thcatrxcab  at 
Wynnestay  were  a  regular  series*  and  held  for  many  yeani.  QSueie 
was  a  great  festivial*  and  the  Welsh  itms^  for  thirty  miles  around  were 
Med  to  overflowing.  They,  lasted  £ofr  six  weeks ;  and  the  house  was 
fitted  with  the  best  Engiish  company,— sometimes  tiiirty  people  were 
staying  there.  It  was  a  place  that  QBiriek  always  turned  to  with 
•aJ^BCition.  Juat  before  his  dealii  he  seenits  to  have  meditated  a  visit 
down  UierOy  and  there  is  preserved  among  his  papers  a  draught  of 
a  prologue  whieh  ha  meant  to  have  «poken  himself.  The  theatre  was 
al^r^B  fitted  up  io.  tbe  kitchen^  which  was  a  spiu»oaa  hall;  and  it  had 
this  e^eeeUent  feature,  which  mi^t  be  vvieil  censidered  in  modern 
theatresi — that  there  wecie  no  <  floats/  as  they  used  to  be  called,  or 
£iH)tUght6,  as  they  tixe  known  to  us,  hut  the  seenery  and  performers 
were  lit  up  by  a  row  of  lights  b^dnd  an  arch,  which  ran  across  the 
stage  high  over  their  heads.  The  r^earsals  were  conducted  on 
diligent  princtples  of  eooad  faaod  work,  the  moisungs  hemg  devoted 
to  good  practice  a&id  dnlling.  The  peiformers  had  the  advuBr 
tsge  ai^CLQ  assistance  of  the  two  Colmand,  Mher  and  son, — ^the  rider 
being  stage  manager.  The  servants  of  the  house  were  preesed 
into  the  service^  to  fill  pairts  Mke  the  ones  they  pkyed  in  real  Hfe. 
The  butler  was  a  little  awkward*  and  could  not  be  got  to  present  a 
«woid  with  freedom  or  naturally, — ra  more  diMonlt  thing  than  might 
be  supposed^  Celman  lo^t  patieiieej  and  when  the  -man  asked  *^  how 
he  WAS  to  do  it,"  aaswered  hmt  "  Why  jast  as  you  gave  a  gravy 
spoon  to  iSftr  Waikyn  at  dinner  yeatecday.  I  noticed  you  I "  Other 
membcffs  of  the  company  w^e  the  lively  and  facetious  Bunbnry,  and 
''  Bob  Alder^eys,"  who  had  the  pleaaaat  reputation  among  his  friends 
''  of  being  iso  like  Qauck  in  ins  playing."  Mxae  competent  judges, 
however,  psononnced  that  this  liketiess  did  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
''punohdpess»"  io  which  Gaoick  indined  in  his  later  days ;  hut  in 
othwr  rpspectfl,— ^^  Alas,  ala&  i "  says  the  repocter.  Among  the  ama* 
teur  eoips^  the  present  days*  there  is  always  some  one  indulgently 
^ooDfiidered  to  be  ^like  Kaaa  cff  WigtA,"*  or  some  other  artist  of 
«Q9ud  eminence* 

The  Wargrave  tbeatricala  held  at  eoe  tiafe  a  vesy  tvominent  pdaee, 
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owing  io  some  tolerable  aoting,  but  cbiaAy  to  tbo  eoeentiic  iesU- 
vities  ^yith  which  the  entertainer  used  to  accompany,  ibe  dnonatic 
-peffmatnoBS*  This  was^thd  wcil-linown  Lord  BuiTi&oite,  ir^oso 
oddiiiee -were  the  talk  as^eU  as  amnseraeni  of  the  hoose.  What 
fiach  B  chamcier  had  to  do  in  Uiai  «IegBsi  ''  gallery  *'  of  bietniogucB 
mBJOB  a  myetery ;  but  iheia  con  be  no  >doubt  tho  Mting  ma  ^ood, 
Uk^  tbftt  ev<ery  one  waa  eager  to  get  to  Wturgrave. 

TheM  trexe  oihetr  iziducements.  The  OQBsqpa&y  asaeaibldd  ^dierB  was 
of  the  0trang6$t  sort.  Lord  Barrymore  had  two  aides  on  his  sbaS^ — 
•chief  jestara  a»  it  were, — whoso  duty  it  was  to  ^^keep  the  fan  going."' 
One  was  the  yooDger  Edwin,  the  aeiory — ^the  oiher  the  wdl-known 
Astony  Pasqoin  ;  and  these  fellows  of  infinite  jest  did  nol  allow  the 
fiport  to  languish,  The  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  day  would  came  down 
to  see  theie  shows,  stopping  with  a  Mr.  Hill  in  the  neighboodiood. 
Tliis  honour  stimulated  fresh  exertions ;  and  it  was  reoollaeted  how 
young  Mr.!E^€k8tone,60D.af  iheeommentator,  lying  in  bed  after  aroys- 
terii^  njqgiht,  had  suddenly  rouaed  himself^  and,  tying  a  wet  towel 
about  hi3  heated  head,  wrote  a  pn^ogue  under  siich  difdcult  edn- 
diiioDfi.  On  the  '*  off-ni^bftB,^'  the  scenes  of  riot  and  revebry  wfore 
amufiuigi  and  the  company  resolved  itself  into  what  was  called  the 
Botheiu^  Olnb,  whose  hnmoiixs  were  something  of  this  sort.  GruatB 
wore  aUowedj-^«r  vaiher  invited  with  a  su^ieious  eagenueBS, — iK> 
bring  with  them  any  ''  friend"  whom  they  fukcied;  and  often  some 
sin^ple  honest  $eJlow  was  thus  seduced,  from  cmiosity,  into  this 
strange  company,  for  the  pnifMse  of  being  '<  smoked ''  or  '^  roasted." 
A  lllr.JBeneon,  perhaps,  wodd  be  the  aiama  of  the  guest,  j&n  honest 
sMrehant;  sod  his  iriexid  end  introdneer  would  slip  oat  suddenly. 
Aiiother  guest,  entering,  would  see  Mr.  Benson,  snd^  with  overjoyed 
sorpnse,  would  call  out, ''  Ah,  Hagginbottom  I  So  glad  to  see  youl " 
The  guest  would  repudiate  this  title;  but,  in  about  ten  minntes, 
another  finest  entered,  aad  again  saluted  the  visitor  with  all  the 
delight  of  recognition.  *'  Higginbottosa  1 — you  down  keze  ! "  Tho 
guest,  indignant  and  amazed>  laud  even  eon£Dunded«  now  begins  to 
protest  loudly,  but  hAS  yet  uneasy  fuspicioiis  of  his  own  identity. 
The  attention  oi  Hia  company  is  drawn,  and  then  the  liost  and  Antony 
Pasqnin  interfere,  with  gmve  looks.  Mr.  Benson  gets  into  a  Jispate 
with  Dijr*  Pasquin,  said  the  host  says,  gravely,  ''that  it  seems  a  very 
strange  traoBaction, — ^yourfriend  appears  tohAveief^—"  Everyfcody 
takes  part  in  the  dificassion;  one  teUs  him  that  he  is  '^  smoked,^'  and 
that ''  it  won'tdo;"  and  tho  hapless  victim  is  weU-nigh  driven  fbuifio. 
The  same  game  is  pwBued  every  ni^  with,  other  butts.  8om«timeB 
Mr.jBasquin  gets  uip  a  dispote  with  -anoihsr  gnest,  and  diacomposss 
hini^  with  some  snob  sposeh  ss:  '^I  eouUl  expect  axtytfadng  ^om  & 
man  of  yoer  habits/'  ■' Wfaat  do  ywa  mean,  Sxry-^-wfaal  do  yon 
insinoite  ?  "  '^  I  appeal  to  the  eompaay/'  says  Pssqnin.  *'  yfbii 
must  be  thought  of  a  mati  wim  dmvas  himself 'SverynforBing  with  the 
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razor  his  wife  cut  her  throat  with  ?*'    The  scene  that  followed  may 
be  conceived. 

The  Boyal  family  daring  the  last  centnry  were  inclined  to  theatrical 
amusement.  Mr.  Qoin,  who  was  warmly  patronized  by  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  once  honoured,  in  1759,  by  being  invited  to 
superintend  a  performance  of  ^'  Cato  *'  **  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Boyal  family.*'  Mr.  Quin  was  all  for  the  open  vowels,  and  we  may 
be  sure  told  his  august  pupils  to  say,  **  It  must  be  so, — ^Eatio,  thou 
reasonest  well," — ^for  such  was  the  affectation  adopted  by  him  and  Mr. 
Sheridan.  His  Majesty  George  HI.  spoke  the  prologue.  The  Duke  of 
York  (Prince  Edward),  who  was  half  mad  after  pleasure,  played  on 
the  bass-viol,  and  himself  acted  with  the  Delavals.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  to  end  all  his  fiddling  and  histrionics,  and  die  in  a  foreign 
country  of  a  cold  caught  ''from  excessive  dancing."  This  seems 
an  absurd  way  in  which  to  leave  a  pleasant  world.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  English  royal  family  have  never  done  much  in  the  way 
of  private  theatricals,  and  have  been  completely  passed,  in  the 
hiskionic  race,  by  the  royal  personages  of  foreign  countries.  French 
memoirs  actually  teem  with  records  of  these  pleasant  pastimes ;  and 
from  the  days  of  Louis  XIY.  to  our  own,  the  succession  is  almost 
unbroken.  With  us  the  thing  is  in  rather  a  raw  and  rude  state,  and 
a  little  august  patronage  would  do  much  to  elevate  the  standard,  which 
is  at  present  low  indeed. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  amateur  actors  was  **  Mr.  J. 
Cradock,"  who  has  left  some  amusing  memoirs, — ^well  larded  with 
praises  of  himself  and  of  his  performances.  He  contrived  to  hang 
on  by  the  skirts  of  (Goldsmith,  and  Qarrick,  and  Johnson,  and  has 
very  much  the  air  of  a  water-colour  Boswell.  His  greatest  honour  was 
his  blundering  into  a  place  of  distinction,  and  through  a  sort  of  acci- 
dent, or,  perhaps,  by  Goldsmith's  good-nature,  succeeding  in  gettmg 
an  epilogue  tacked  to  one  of  the  poet's  comedies.  He  wrote  plays 
himself,  with  which  he  persecuted  managers  and  actors,  but  could 
not  get  them  accepted.  He  was  a  sort  of  professional  amateur, — 
having  ''engagements"  at  this  country-house  and  that.  For  one 
proposed  scheme  he  deserves  our  thanks ;  he  had  very  nearly  got  up 
that  dramatic  performance  at  Lichfield  in  which  Garrick  and  Gold- 
smith were  to  have  played.  He  contrived,  also,  to  extort  good- 
natured  praise  from  Garrick,  who  even  promised  to  play  the  Ghost  to 
his  Hamlet ;  but  the  death  of  the  great  actor  put  a  stop  to  this  plan. 
Mr.  Cradock  said  that  Garrick  had  actually  stipulated  that  the  ama- 
teur was  to  support  him ;  "  that  he  might  have  some  one  to  depend 
on."  "  I  must  say,"  he  adds,  "  Garrick  spoke  with  great  satisfaction 
of  my  acting."  This  amateur  fluttered  about  England,  getting 
engagements ;  but  his  chief  theatre  was  at  Kelmarsh  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hanbury,  where  theatricals  were  got  up  with  all  magnificence. 
They  there  secured  Mr.  Garrick's  nephew,  David  Garrick,  who  played 
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Pritdi,  and  whom  Mr.  Cradock  had  the  satisfaction  of  "making 
np/'  as  it  is  called,  for  the  part.  And  it  was  considered  that,  with 
the  grey  locks  and  general  elderly  air,  he  presented  a  most  surprising 
likeness  of  the  uncle.  There  was  the  finest, company, — ^the  Duko 
of  Dorset  and  others, — and  the  scenery  was  by  Dahl,— ra  well- 
known  artist  of  the  day.  At  Cassiobury,  Lord  Essex's  seat,  the 
indefatigable  Cradock  was  also  '*  engaged.*'  The  famous  Lord 
Coleraine  was  to  have  played  Count  Basset,  but  he  quarrelled  with 
his  host  and  manager.  Garrick,  also,  was  to  have  been  there, 
but  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  behaviour  of  the  noble  host,  whom  he  liad 
complimented  by  specially  '<putting-up"  his  great  part  of  Hastings 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  obedience  to  an  earnest  request.  With  a  careless- 
ness which  was  rather  a  characteristic  of  the  noblemen  of  that  day, 
Lord  Essex  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  at  the  theatre  until  the  piece 
was  more  than  half  over,  being  detained  by  a  dinner-party.  Thi 
Cassiobury  theatricals  thus  lost  an  honoured  and  important  spectator. 
But  Lord  North  was  present ;  and  into  prologue  or  epilogue  werl 
introduced  allusions  of  a  politico-complimentary  sort,  which  brought 
down  great  applause.  Mr.  Cradock  did  wonders, — plajring  in  every- 
thing, and  finsdly  giving  imitations  of  the  London  performers.  Jusi 
as  the  distinguished  party  was  going  in  to  supper,  an  unfortunate 
messenger,  who  had  ridden  up,  was  throvm  from  his  horse  at  the  door, 
and  falling  on  his  head  on  the  ice,  was  killed.  With  a  tact  for  which 
he  was  gratefully  thanked  by  the  host  next  day,  Mr.  Cradock  had 
the  man  carried  out  of  the  way  somewhere.  Lord  North  and  his  fine 
company  were  thus  happily  kept  in  ignorance,  and  enjoyed  their 
supper  very  much. 

Li  1777  Lord  Villiers  opened  a  new  theatre  near  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  gave  the  '*  Provoked  Husband ''  and  a  little  French  after-piece. 
Lord  Maiden  was  Count  Basset,  the  host  himself  Lord  Townly,  and 
the  other  characters  were  filled  by  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Turge,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Onslow,  and  many  more.  A  prologue  was  spoken  by  Lord  Yillier&, 
and  it  is  characteristic  to  find  how  at  all  times  these  introductions 
have  been  couched  in  the  same  strain  of  affected  humility  and 
pretended  trepidation : — 

"  But  now,  alas !  the  case  is  altered  qidte, 
When  such  an  audience  opens  on  the  sight ; 
Garrick  himself  in  such  a  situation. 
Though  sure  to  please,  might  feel  some  palpitation. 
Our  anxious  breasts  no  such  presumption  cheers, 
Light  are  our  hopes,  but  weighty  are  our  fears." 

Who  has  not  heard  these  well-meant  platitudes,  even  to  ''  the  case 
is  altered  quite ; "  and  we  almost  expect  that  the  appeal  to  *'  kind 
friends  "  will  follow,  and  an  entreaty  to  "  give  but  your  applause." 
The  reporters  were  admitted,  and  dealt  not  merely  indulgently,  but 
even  rapturously  with  these  noble  efforts.  The  Court  newsman  then 
VOL.  11.  n  r^  J 
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dared  not  be  firee  or  iireverent  mth  the  distinguished.  Lord  Townly 
was  <^  admirable  both  as  to  voice,  figure,  action,  and  elociitioD» — 
easy,  animated,  and  graeefol ;  and  perhaps  the  character  neyer  ap- 
peared to  more  advantage  in  the  hands  of  any  performer,  except  IMr. 
Barry."  One  fault  indeed  mi^t  be  found  :  he  was  not  enough  dis- 
pleased at  his  lady*s  conduct.  But  this  is  explained  by  an  elegaast 
compliment  to  the  noble  lady  of  the  house,  '^  who  never  gives  Mm 
reason  to  practise  it ;  and  without  practice  it  was  impossible  to  be 
feigned,  when  the  enchanting  Miss  Hodges  was  smiling  belare  his 
eyes/'  Mr.  Turge  was  far  superior  to  Messrs.  Yates  or  Macklin,  and 
it  would  be  for  the  advantagid  of  the  London  managers  if  they  engaged 
him  at  once.  It  was  a  pity  that  Lord  Maiden,  who  played  Count 
Basset,  was  not  *'  less  delicate  in  his  principles,"  as  it  required  a  more 
uninrincipled  person  to  do  justice  to  the  character.  Squire  Bichard 
was  so  good,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  though  Lord  Yilfiers  had 
engaged  one  of  hi&  own  rustics  to  do  the  part.  Miss  Hodges  was 
*^  izicomparablo  .  »  »  it  is  but  common  justice  to  say  that  Ae  per- 
foinned  hecr  part  in  a  style  far  ampmor  to  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  theatres.  The  beanfty  of  her  face,  the  melody  of  her  voice,  the 
elegance  of  her  pexBom,  her  eyes  amazingly  ezptessive,  her  earf  yet 
graeefol  de^Kirtment^  were  such  as  hai>e  never  been  united  in  any 
ibmale  who  was  an  actress  by  profession."  Miss  Harvey  seemed  to 
show  YkEBt  stage  children  '^  sueh  truly  maternal  afllbction,  as  makes  ane 
rc^et  she  had  none  of  hear  own."  The  secret  of  all  this  contentment 
i^  presently  disdLosed.  '*  After  the  play  Lord  YiUiers  entertained  the 
company  wdtii  a  most  elegant  and  sumptuous  sapper  and  abaH.  There 
was  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  wines  and  most  exquisite  viands ;  and 
the  moet  polite  atisniion  was  paid  to  every  person  present." 

One  oi.  the  features  of  eur  time  isr  the  unboimded  taste  for  acting 
amongst  all  ranks ;  that  is,  for  leammg-  a  number  of  q>eeehes  by 
heart,— dres&ng  up  fantastiBally, — ^laying  oelour  ce  the  face, — ^and 
standing  behind  a  line  of  lamps  ]daeed  upon  the  floor.  Someths^ 
mora  seems  to  be  required ;  but,  in  most  instances,  these  seem  sufi- 
cient  oredmiials.  The  whole  eostoat,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  but 
a  department  of  an  alarming  development  of  vanity, — ^ttie  craving  for 
some  share  of  public  attention..  Music, — ^ihat  is,  playing  or  singing, — 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  promise  equal  advantages,  at  less  trouble ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  music, — ^when  a  gentleman  or  lady  favours  us 
with  song  or  piece, — is  but  the  signal  for  agreeable  intercourse  and 
noisy  conversation.  During  theatricals  a  sort  of  decent  silence  is 
enforced.  Taking  them  as  ^ey  are  at  present,  they  are  a  very  agree- 
able shape  of  amusement.  If  well  done,  and  directed  with  skill,  there 
is  nothing  more  elegant  or  entertaining.  If  badly  organised,  or  "  got 
up,"  as  it  is  called,  with  indecent  haste, — "scrambled  through," 
or,  what  is  worse,  ''carried  oflF"  by  buffoonery  or  gagging, — there  is 
nothing  more  insupportable,   more  tedious,  or  a  more  outrageous 
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bAosA  tc^  a  decent  audience.  Who  does  not  piiy  the  poor  host  who 
has  intrusted  all  to  the  direction  of  Major  Feehleman  and  his  friends, — 
an  officear  to  whomlifie  is  a  eoit  of  joke^  and  everything  is  **  sneh  fun  I  *' 
— and  who  enlists  young  Wagtail  and  a  few  more  out  of  his  corps  ?  The 
hosts,  fall  of  eonfidenee  and  even  enthnsiasm,  invite  the  whole  county; 
inc«r  prodigions  outlay  in  carpentry,  scenic  work,  hire  of  dresses,  gas, 
&e. ;  which  very  ostentation  of  preparation  is  a  challenge  to  pnblie 
curiosity,  and  raises  the  most  astounding  hopes.  Meanwhile  the  war- 
riors have  let  things  take  their  course, — have  '^  no  time  to  rehearse," — 
there  is  the  hnnt  here,  the  bail  there, — ^and,  besides,  *'  never  fear ;  when 
the  time  coin£3  we'll  pnll  throngh,  nover  fear."  The  time  does  come, 
and  perhaps  the  pulling  through ;  for  without  any  preparation  at  all  it 
is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  dresses,  &c.,  to  go  through  some  sort  of 
antics  to  fill  up  time.  Who  has  not  seen  some  such  melancholy  eshi- 
bitioD,  when  the  thing  opened  with  a  sort  of  promise,  from  the  absurd 
costontes,  but  in  which  five  minutes  showed  that  all  was  over,  the 
prepared  resources  ran  out,  and  that  now  dependence  could  only  be 
had  (m  ready  bufiboneiy  and  sheer  impudence  ?  Between  the  gentle- 
men of  the  army  and  this  private  playing  it  se^ns  to  be  understood 
there  is  a  certain  connectiiMi.  The  sock  and  buskin,  it  is  supposed, 
come  naturally  to  them.  Having  such  opportunities,  so  much  time, 
80  much  pleasure,  it  might  be  supposed  they  would  excel  in  this  de- 
partment ;  yet  soldiers  are  the  worst  of  private  players.  At  many  a 
country  tonnni,  when  the  Sixth  (Bn  Barry's)  or  the  Tenth  (Troubur 
dours)  take  the  theatre,  and  give  *'  The  Stranger"  or  ^*  The  Bose  of 
Amiens,"  we  are  sure  oi  a  diverting  evening ;  when  Captain  McLisp, 
in  powder  and  blue  silk,  j^eads  his  passion  to  the  '*  Bose,"  Miss 
Annie  Hiseoke,  and  8a3rs,  standing  stiff  as  though  he  were  a  fork 
stuck  into  the  stage,  and  with  the  utmost  quietness,  <'  Lovely  Marry  I 
(Marie)  I  lay  thith  heart  at  your  feet,  whith  is  filled  with  a  glowing 
pathion  that  bums  only  to  potheth  you ; "  or  when  some  one  else 
rushes  in  to  save  ^^  Marry,"  and  shouting  <'  Villain !  "  fiercely  at  him, 
whose  designs  are  villanous,  forgets  the  rest,  and,  standing  still, 
repeats  again  more  gaily  ''Villain I"  More  diverting  again  is  often 
lieutenant  Vanille,  who  is  considered  very  fine  in  tragedy,  "who 
knows  Wigan ;  * ' — how  many  boast  their  acquaintance  with  that  excellent 
artist  I — ^and  works  the  love  business  up  into  passion  and  spasms  of 
frantic  fury.  It  is  not  possible  to  recall  an  evening  of  greater  hilarity  and 
good-humour  than  was  furnished  by  such  a  lover,  who,  when  he  was 
rejected  by  the  lady  of  the  piece,  let  his  head  fall  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  sympathising  friend  and  brother  officer,  and  thus,  publicly  concealed 
from  view,  produced  slow  and  long-drawn  groans  of  agony.  Every 
one  literally  shrieked  with  another  kind  of  agony — abnost  hysterical. 

There  are  some  surprising  things  in  the  social  view  of  private 
theatricals.  Almost  every  human  creature  is  ready  to  take  a  part ; 
or,  at  least,  thinks  he  is  capable  of  taking  one.     So  that  the  power 
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of  acting  must  be  added  to  that  other  accomplishment  of  poking  the 
fire  or  driving  a  gig,  which  every  man  believes  he  can  do  well.  Not 
less  surprising,  too,  is  the  way  some  men,  with  all  their  demerits, 
do  contrive  to  **  pull  through.*'  Another  matter  which  seems  sur- 
prising is  that  audiences, — ^private  theatrical  audiences, — should  be 
as  contented  with  indifferent  playing  as  with  good.  This  may  be 
on  the  principle  of  not  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  What 
is  more  curious  still  is  this,  that  while  on  the  regular  stage  the  men 
are  the  better  actors,  taken  as  a  whole,  among  amateurs,  women 
acquit  themselves  infinitely  better.  Perhaps  this  may  be  from  the 
same  reason  that  on  the  stage  of  life  most  women  can  play  their  parts 
with  infinitely  more  tact  and  grace  than  most  men  ;  and  an  interesting 
girl,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  ability,  a  modest  air,  and  good- will, 
will  conciliate  her  public,  and  lend  a  charm  of  elegance,  a  bloom  of 
freshness,  which  is  not  found  perhaps  in  the  professional.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  too,  that  this  pastime  engenders  arrogance ;  it  is  amusing  to 
contrast  the  company,  their  boisterous  exuberance  behind  the  scenes, 
— i.e.,  in  the  front  drawing-room, — their  almost  rampant  exultation, 
with  the  tranquil  indifference  of  the  audience,  who  begin,  towards 
the  end,  to  think  it  a  little  long,  and  are  growing  hungry.  The 
''  comic  man,"  who  is  '*  carrying  it  all  through  "  as  he  thinks,  believes 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  on  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  elegant  pastime,  and  if  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  with  that  respect  for  the  public  which  is  only 
decent,  would  be  the  highest  and  most  fascinating  of  all  social  shows. 
But  there  are  pretenders  and  impostors  abroad  who  are  bringing  the 
thing  into  disrepute.  They  do  not  care  for  the  play,  but  for  their 
own  selfish  vanity.  Theirs  is  to  be  the  one  part ;  the  rest  need  be 
but  lay  figures.  These  men,  when  some  spirited  host  is  willing  to 
embark  in  all  the  risk  and  trouble, — in  the  dirt  and  discomfort,  it  may- 
be added, — of  such  an  enterprise,  go  near  to  shipwrecking  the  whole 
by  their  greed.  The  grand  mistake  is  always  in  the  choice  of  a 
play.  When  his  grace,  or  his  lordship, — ^who  has  a  private  theatre, 
and  gets  down  Messrs.  Nathan  and  other  artists, — ^takes  up  the 
thing,  it  is  a  different  concern;  then  the  tragedy,  the  sensation, 
the  rich  dresses,  &c.,  are  all  in  keeping.  But  on  the  humbler  draw- 
ing-room boards,  where  the  guests  have  household  reminders, — 
window  curtains,  carpets,  chimney-pieces,  obtruding  themselves  into 
"  a  street  in  Venice,"  or  "  the  forest  of  Bondy," — it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  theatrical  effect.  The  scanty  drawing-room  will  not  lend 
itself.  Judicious  host,  shut  your  ears  to  the  selfish  tempter  who 
wants  to  use  you  and  yours  as  a  platform  on  which  to  exhibit  his 
own  buffoonery  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  No.  For  such  unpretending 
attempts  choose  pieces  of  one  scene,  and  that  scene  laid  in  a  drawing- 
room  ;  choose  a  piece  whose  strength  lies  in  dialogue,  in  elegant 
repartee,  in  pleasant  equivoque ;    have  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
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dress  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  represented  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Subject  to  these  conditions,  a  little  scenery  will  go  a  great 
way ;  your  own  natural  drawing-room  judiciously  disposed,  with  a 
flat  scene  at  the  back,  will  fall  in  admirably.  If  the  front  room  be 
kept  in  semi-darkness, — an  arrangement  not  at  all  popular  with  young 
ladies, — and  abundance  of  light  disposed  about  what  in  strict  cour- 
tesy you  may  call  your  stage ;  if  you  have  foot-lights  and  side-lights, 
and  a  rod  at  each  side  with  a  number  of  tin  sconces  tacked  on,  and  set 
upright,  it  is  amazing  what  artificial  brilliancy — ^what  a  theatrical  air 
may  be  induced.  The  carpet  must  be  got  rid  of  as  it  suggests 
household  arrangements  ;  or  a  white  cloth  nailed  down  tightly  over  it 
throws  out  the  figures  of  the  actors  with  great  effect. 

The  worst  is,  there  are  so  few  drawing-room  pieces.  The  best  are 
De  Musset's  elegant  <*  Morning  Call,"  as  we  know  it  on  the  English 
stage,  and  the  charming  '*  Subterfuge,"  as  it  was  called  when  Mrs. 
Stirling  played  it,  and  which  turns  on  the  chapter  in  **  Gil  Bias."  A 
more  exquisite  trifle  than  this  could  not  be  conceived ;  but  it  is  amaz- 
ingly difficult  to  play.  But  amateurs  will  play  things  like  the  eternal 
*'  Regular  Fix  "  and  **  Little  Toddlekins,"  which  every  one  has  seen 
at  every  theatre,  and  literally  knows  by  heart.  So  with  "Dearest 
Mamma."  There  are  bold  people  who  would  exhume  <*  Box  and  Cox  " 
as  a  sort  of  classic,  with  some  such  speech  as  this, — '*  Oh,  it  is  a  safe 
thing, — always  makes  'em  roar,  and  I've  played  it  over  and  over 
again  t  " — in  short,  the  old  selfishness.  Scrape  the  amateur  actor  as 
you  would  a  Russian,  and  the  Tartar  vanity  comes  through. 

As  for  "  Hamlet,"  "  Macbeth,"  or  "  Othello,"  it  is  sheer  lunacy, 
without  benefit  of  the  Commissioners,  to  attempt  such  things.  This 
is  generally  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  ambitious  man,  who  wants  to 
**  show  off  "  in  the  heroes  of  these  plays.  The  trouble  is  enormous, 
the  expense  vast,  the  contretemps  certain.  Then  a  long  list  of 
dramatis  perfionse,  is  unmanageable,  and  is  unprincipled  as  well  as 
unmanageable.  Only  the  night  before,  Polonius  is  sure  to  write 
in  a  friendly  off-hand  way,  that  he  is  so  sorry,  "  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
is  obliged  to  be  <<  off "  to  the  country  for  the  Pointdexter  Meet,  and 
''  you  can  easily  get  some  one  else,"  or  perhaps  *'  cut  him  out  alto- 
gether. You  will  pull  through  somehow."  You  are  in  the  hands  of 
these  fellows ;  not  they  in  yours,  as  on  a  real  stage.  How  tired  we 
grow  of  "  Still  Waters,"  with  "  Hawksley,— -Captain  Jenkin  Waters." 
Hawskley  is  regarded  with  great  affection.  How  many  hunger  and 
thirst  after  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  I  "  and  the  scornful  Claude,  who  rants 
and  defies  everybody.  Never  could  one  forget  this  piece,  and  its  five 
long  acts,  on  a  domestic  stage,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  herded 
in  a  back  drawing-room,  stewing,  as  it  were,  together  in  a  sort  of  "  pot 
au  feu,"  whence  there  was  no  release,-^for  the  hostess,  economical  of 
room,  stood  on  guard  at  the  narrow  door,  and  had  enrolled  active 
young  gentlemen  as  special  constables,  who  **  packed,"  as  iHs  called, 
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every  lady  as  she  arrived,  and  fofreed  every  one  to  sit  op  elose.  To 
extricate  any  person  would  have  frayed  r.nd  xmravelled  the  whole 
pieee,  upset  chairs,  disordered  everyone.  Notihing  short  of  fiointing, — 
a  desperate  remedy, — coxild  have  aeeored  release.  The  prostration  of 
the  last  act  is  awfed, — the  exhaustion,  the  didl  stare  in  old  nien*s 
eyes,  languor  in  tiie  young  girls,  the  indifTercnce  to  Claude,  and  his 
seomful  ottenuiees,  growing  lower  and  more  meaeured  as  the  night 
wears  on.  He  tiiinks  the  audience  hanging  on  his  lips, — one  of  the 
mysterious  delusions  of  amateur  acting.  The  relief  when  the  bed- 
room curtadns  have  ftdlen,  and  shut  him  out  for  ever ; — this  cannot  he 
described. 

The  truth  is,  we  want  reform  in  this,  as  in  so  many  flings.  It  is 
being  overdone,  and  as  in  music  now-a-days  everybody  wishes  to 
fling,  and  to  form  a  society,  which  shall  provide  opportunities  for 
being  listened  to,  so  everybody  wishes  to  act.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
get  actors  but  to  get  audiences.  Above  all,  to  hear  plays  which 
we  have  heard  again  and  again  done  by  good  actors,  mauled  and 
mangled  by  inferior  ones,  is  a  dreary  sort  of  entertainment.  To  sum 
np ;  if  the  amateur  stage  wishes  to  save  itself  from  decay,  and  certainly 
contempt,  it  must  first  put  forward  what  is  new,  so  that  if  the  acting 
be  inferior,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be,  we  may  have  the  surprise 
of  novelty  in  the  inddent  or  dialogue  set  before  us.  These  novelties 
should  be  either  stolen  from  our  usual  victims,  the  French,  or  some 
of  our  native  dramatists  should  try  and  give  us  new  amateur  pieces, 
written  for  the  drawing-room.  In  &ct,  the  most  piquant  shape  of 
this  amusement  is,  when  the  play  has  been  written  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  cheaper,  shorter,  requires  less  brain,  or  rather  no  brain,  to  black 
the  face,  or  sing  the  music-hall  song,  or  ^*  get  up'*  Mr.  Poppleton  in 
pink  trowsers,  and  an  impossible  calico  coat.  There  must  be  not  only 
cleverness  and  talent,  but  real  labour,  real  hard  work,  and  real  grinding 
at  rehearsal.  The  most  remarkable  amateur  performances  of  our  day 
were  those  which  were  connected  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and  which  owed 
their  success  and  the  delight  they  imparted  to  the  audience,  first, 
to  his  great  dramatic  talents,  but  in  the  next  degree  to  his  own 
untiring  labour,  to  the  consoientious  industiy  of  study  and  rehearsal, 
which  made  success  secure. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIT. 

WAS   HE   HONEST? 

On  the  10th  of  Angnst,  Fhineas  Yum  did  reiccm  to  Loughton.  He 
went  down  by  the  mail  train  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  having  tele- 
graphed to  the  inn  for  a  bed,  and  was  up  eating  his  breakfiist  in  that 
hospitable  house  at  nine  o'clock.  The  landlord  and  landlady  with  all 
their  staff  were  at  a  lose  to  imagine  what  had  brought  down  their 
member  again  so  quickly  to  his  borou^ ;  but  the  reader,  who  will 
remember  that  Lady  Baldock  with  her  daagldier  and  Violet  ££ingham 
were  to  pass  the  11th  of  the  month  at  fiauleby,  may  perhaps  be  ablo 
to  make  a  guess  on  the  subject. 

Phineas  had  been  thinking  of  making  lids  sudden  visit  io  Loughton 
ever  since  he  had  been  up  in  town,  but  he  could  suggest  to  himself  no 
reason  to  be  given  to  Lord  Brentford  for  his  sadden  reappeaianoe. 
The  Earl  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  but  he  had  said  nothing  which 
could  justify  his  young  friend  in  running  in  and  out  of  Baulsby  Castla 
at  pleasure,  without  invitation  and  without  notice.  Phineas  was  so 
well  aware  of  this  himself  Hiat  often  as  he  had  half  resolved  during  the 
last  ten  da3n9  to  return  to  Saulsby,  so  often  had  he  determined  that  ho 
could  not  do  so.  He  could  think  of  no  excuse.  Then  the  heavens 
favoured  hiija,  and  he  received  a  letter  ihmi  Lord  Chiltem,  in  which 
there  was  a  message  for  Lord  Brentford.  '*  If  you  see  my  father, 
tell  him  that  I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  do  what  is  necessary 
for  raising  the  money  for  Laura."  Taking  this  as  his  excuse  he 
returned  to  Loughton. 

As  chance  arranged  it,  he  met  the  Eari  standing  on  the  great  steps 
before  his  own  castle  doors.  "  What,  Finn ;  is  tins  you  ?  I  thought 
you  were  in  Ireland." 

'*  Not  yet,  my  lord,  as  you  see."  Then  he  opened  his  budget  at 
onoe,  and  blushed  at  his  own  hypocrisy  as  he  went  on  with  his  story. 
He  had,  he  said,  felt  the  message  from  Ghiltem  to  be  so  all-important 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  over  to  Ireland  without  de- 
livering it.  He  urged  upon  the  Earl  that  he  might  learn  from  this  how 
anxious  Lord  Chiltem  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  ."When  it  occurred 
to  him,  he  said,  that  there  might  be  a  hope  of  doing  anything  towards 
such  an  object,  he  could  not  go  to  Ireland  leaving  the  good  work 
behind  him.  In  love  and  war  aU  things  are  fair.  So  he  declared  to 
himself;  but  as  he  did  so  he  felt  that  his  story  was  so  W0ak  that  it 
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ivould  hardly  gain  for  him  an  admittance  into  the  Castle.     In  this  he 
\7as  completely  wrong.     The  Earl,  swallowing  the  bait,  put  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  intruder,  and,  walking  with  him  through  the  paths 
of  the  shrubbery,  at  length  confessed    that  he  would  be  glad  to 
be  reconciled  to  his ^son  if  it  were  possible.     ''Let  him  come  here, 
and  she  shall  be  here  also,"  said  the  Earl,  speaking  of  Violet.     To 
this  Phineas  could  say  nothing  out  loud,  but  he  told  himself  that  all 
should  be  fair  between  them.     He  would  take  no  dishonest  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Chiltem.     He  woirid  give  Lord   Chiltem  the  whole 
message  as  it  was  given  to  him  by  Lord  Brentford.     But  should  it  so 
turn  out  that  he  himself  got  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Yiolet  all 
that  he  had  come  to  say,  and  should  it  also  turn  out, — an  event  which 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  to  be  most  unlikely, — that  Violet  did  not 
reject  him,  then  how  could  he  write  his  letter  to  Lord  Chiltem  ?     So 
he  resolved  that  the  letter  should  be  ^vritten  before  he  saw  Violet. 
But  how  could  he  write  such  a  letter  and  instantly  afterwards  do  that 
which  would  be  false  to  the  spirit  of  a  letter  so  written  ?     Gould  he 
bid  Lord  Chiltem  come  home  to  woo  Violet  Effingham,  and  instantly 
go  forth  to  woo  her  for  himself  ?    He  found  that  he  could  not  do  so, 
— ^unless  he  told  the  whole  tmth  to  Lord  Chiltem  ?    Li  no  other 
way  could  he  carry  out  his  project  and  satisfy  his  own  idea  of  what 
was  honest. 

The  Earl  bade  him  send  to  the  hotel  for  his  things.    <'  The  Baldock 
people  are  all  here,  you  know,  but  they  go  very  early  to-morrow." 
Then  Phineas  declai-ed  that  he  also  must  retum  to  London  very  early 
on  the  morrow ; — but  in  the  meantime  he  would  go  to  the  inn  and 
fetch  his  things.     The  Earl  thanked  him  again   and   again  for  his 
generous  kindness  ;  and  Phineas,  blushing  as  he  received  the  thanks, 
went  back  and  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Chiltem.     It  was  an  elaborate 
letter,  written,  as  regards  the  first  and  larger  portion  of  it,  with  words 
intended  to  bring  the  prodigal  son  back  to  tiie  father's  home.     And 
everything  was  said  about  Miss  Effingham  that  could  or  should  have 
been  said.     Then,  on  the  last  page,  he  told  his  own  story.     ''  Now,"  he 
said,  ''  I  must  speak  of  myself: " — and  he  went  on  to  explain  to  his 
friend,  in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could  use,  his  own  position. 
"I  have  loved  her,"  he  said,  **  for  six  months,  and  I  am  here  with  the 
express  intention  of  asking  her  to  take  me.     The  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  she  refuses  me.     I  do  not  deprecate  your  anger, — if  you 
choose  to  be  angry.     But  I  am  endeavouring  to  treat  you  well,  and  I 
ask  you  to  do  the  same  by  me.     I  must  convey  to  you  your  father's 
message,  and  after  doing  so  I  cannot  address  myself  to  Miss  Effing- 
ham without  telling  you.     I  should  feel  myself  to  be  false  were  I  to 
do  so.     In  the  event, — the  probable,  nay,  almost  certain  event  of  my 
being  refused, — 1  shall  trast  you  to  keep  my  secret.     Do  not  quarrel 
with  me  if  you  can  help  it ; — but  if  you  must  I  will  be  ready."  Then 
lie  posted  the  letter  and  went  up  to  the  Castle. 
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He  had  only  the  one  day  for  his  action,  and  he  knew  that  Violet 
was  watched  by  Lady  Baldock  as  by  a  dragon.  He  was  told  that  the 
Earl  was  out  with  the  young  ladies^and  was  shown  to  his  room.  On 
going  to  the  drawing-room  he  fonnd  Lady  Baldock,  with  whom  he 
had  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  favourite,  and  was  soon  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  conversation  as  to  the  practicability  of  shutting  up  all  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  lunch  relieved 
him,  and  brought  the  young  ladies  in  at  two.  Miss  Effingham  seemed 
to  be  really  glad  to  see  him,  and  even  Miss  Boreham,  Lady  Baldock's 
daughter,  was  very  gracious  to  him.  For  the  Earl  had  been  speaking 
well  of  his  young  member,  and  Phineas  had  in  a  way  grown  into  the 
good  graces  of  sober  and  discreet  people.  After  lunch  they  were  to 
ride ; — the  Earl,  that  is,  and  Violet.  Lady  Baldock  and  her  daughter 
were  to  have  the  carriage.  «  "  I  can  mount  you,  Finn,  if  you  would 
like  it,"  said  the  Earl.  "Of  course  he'll  like  it,"  said  Violet;  "do 
you  suppose  Mr.  Finn  will  object  to  ride  with  me  in  Saulsby  Woods. 
It  won't  be  the  first  time ;  will  it  ?  "  "  Violet,"  said  Lady  Baldock, 
**  you  have  the  most  singular  way  of  talking."  "  I  suppose  I  have," 
said  Violet;  "but  I  don't  think  I  can  change  it  now.  Mr.  Finn 
knows  me  too  well  to  mind  it  much." 

It  was  past  five  before  they  were  on  horseback,  and  up  to  that  time 
Phineas  had  not  found  himself  alone  with  Violet  Effingham  for  a 
moment.  They  had  sat  together  after  lunch  in  the  dining-room  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  had  sauntered  into  the  hall  and  knocked  about 
the  billiard  baUs,  and  then  stood  together  at  the  open  doors  of  a  con- 
servatory. But  Lady  Baldock  or  Miss  Boreham  had  always  been 
there.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  than  Miss  Effingham's  words, 
or  more  familiar  than  her  manner  to  Phineas.  She  had  expressed 
strong  delight  at  his  success  in  getting  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  had 
talked  to  him  about  the  Kennedys  as  though  they  had  created  some 
special  bond  of  union  between  her  and  Phineas  which  ought  to  make 
them  intimate.  But,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  be  got  to  separate 
herself  from  Lady  Baldock ; — and  when  she  was  told  that  if  she  meant 
to  ride  she  must  go  and  dress  herself,  she  went  at  once. 

But  he  thought  that  he  might  have  a  chance  on  horseback ;  and 
after  they  had  been  out  about  half  an  hour,  chance  did  favour  him. 
For  awhile  he  rode  behind  with  the  carriage,  calculating  that  by  his 
80  doing  the  Earl  would  be  put  off  his  guard,  and  would  be  disposed 
after  awhile  to  change  places  with  him.  And  so  it  fell  out.  At  a 
certain  fall  of  ground  in  the  park,  where  the  road  turned  round  and 
crossed  a  bridge  over  the  little  river,  the  carriage  came  up  with  the 
two  first  horses,  and  Lady  Baldock  spoke  a  word  to  the  Earl.  Then 
Violet  pulled  up,  allowing  the  vehicle  to  pass  the  bridge  first,  and  in 
this  way  she  and  Phineas  were  brought  together, — and  in  this  way 
they  rode  on.  But  he  was  aware  that  he  must  greatly  increase  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  others  of  their  party  before  he  could 
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dare  to  plead  his  snit,  and  even  w^e  that  done  he  felt  that  he  would 
not  know  how  to  plead  it  on  horseback. 

They  had  gone  on 'some  half  mile  in  this  way  when  they  reached  a 
spot  on  which  a  green  ride  led  away  from  the  main  road  through  the 
trees  to  the  left.  *'  Yon  Temember  this  plaee ;  do  yon  not  7  '*  said 
Violet.  Phineas  declared  Ihat  he  remembered  it  well.  **  I  must  go 
round  by  the  woodman's  cottage.  You  won't  mind  coming  ? " 
Phineas  said  that  he  would  not  mindy  «nd  trotted  on  to  tell  them  in 
the  carriage. 

"  "Where  is  she  going  ? "  asked  Lady  Baldock ;  and  then,  when 
Phineas'  expltdned,  she  beg^d  the  Earl  to  go  back  to  Violet.  The 
Earl,  feeling  the  absurdity  of  this,  declared  that  Violet  knew  her  way 
very  well  herself,  and  thus  Phineas  got  his  opportunity. 

They  rode  on  almost  without  speaking  for  nearly  a  mile,  cantering 
through  the  trees,  and  then  they  took  another  turn  to  the  right,  and 
came  upon  the  cottage.  They  rode  to  ihe  door,  and  spoke  a  word  oi 
two  to  the  woman  there,  and  then  passed  on.  *'  I  always  oome  here 
when  I  am  at  Saulsby,"  said  Violet,  "  that  I  may  teach  myself  to 
think  kindly  of  Lord  Chiltem." 

''I  understand  it  all,'*  said  Phineas. 

"  He  used  to  be  so  nice  ; — and  is  so  siill,  I  believe,  only  that  he 
has  taught  himself  to  be  so  rou^.  Will  he  ever  eh'ange,  do  you 
think?" 

Phineas  knew  that  in  this  emergency  it  was  his  especial  duty  to  be 
honest.  *'  I  Ihink  he  would  be  changed  altogether  if  we  could  bring 
him  here, — so  that  he  should  live  among  his  friends." 

**  Do  you  think  he  would  ?  We  must  put  our  heads  together,  and 
do  it.     Don't  you  think  that  it  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

Phineas  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  to  be  done.  ''  I'll  tell  yon 
the  truth  at  once.  Miss  EfBngham,"  he  said.  '*  You  can  do  it  by  a 
single  word." 

**  Yes  ; — ^yes ;  "  she  said  ;  **  but  I  do  not  mean  that ; — ^without 
that.  It  is  absurd,  you  know,  that  a  father  should  make  such  a  con- 
dition as  that."  Phineas  said  that  he  thought  it  was  absurd;  and  then 
they  rode  on  again,  cantering  through  the  wood.  He  had  been  bold 
to  speak  to  her  about  Lord  C^iltem  as  he  had  done,  and  she  had 
answered  just  as  he  wofdd  have  wished  to  be  answered.  But  how 
could  he  press  his  suit  for  himself  ^^liie  she  was  cantering  by  his 
side? 

Presently  they  came  to  rough  ground  over  which  they  were  forced 
to  walk,  and  he  was  close  ,by  her  side.      ^*  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said,  **  I 
wonder  whether  I  may  ask  a  question  t " 
"Any  question,"  ho  replied. 

'*  Is  there  any  quarrel  between  you  and  Lady  Laura  ?  '^ 
*'  None." 
**  Or  between  you  and  him  ?  " 
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■•Ko ; — none.     We  are  greater  allies  than  ever." 

'*' Then -why  are  you  not  going  to  be  at  Loughlintert  She  has 
written  to  me  expressly  saying  yon  would  not  be  there." 

He  paused  «  moment  before  he  replied.  **  It  did  not  suit/'  he  said 
at  last. 

"Itisasecrettben?" 

**  Yes ; — it  is  a  secret.     Ton  ore  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"Angry;  no." 

'^  It  is  not  a  secret  of  my  own,  or  I  shoold  not  keep  it  from  yon.** 

**  Ptfhaps  I  can  guess  it,"  she  said.  "  But  I  will  not  try.  I  will 
not  even  think  of  it." 

"The  cause,  whatever  it  be,  has  been  foil  of  sorrow  to  me.  I 
would  bave  given  my  left  hand  to  have  been  at  Loughlinter  this 
antnmn.'* 

^*  Are  you  so  fond  of  it  ?  " 

'*  1  should  have  been  sta3dng  there  with  yon,"  he  said.  He  paused 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  no  word  spoken  by  either  of  them ;  bat 
he  could  perceive  that  the  hand  in  which  she  held  her  whip  was  lay- 
ing with  her  horse's  mane  with  a  nervous  movement.  **  Whem.  1 
found  how' it  must  be,  and  that  I  must  miss  you,  I  m^ed  down  We 
that  I  might  see  you  for  a  moment.  And  now  I  am  here  I  do  not 
dare  to  spe«^  io  you  of  myself."  They  were  now  beyond  the  rocks, 
and  Yidet,  without  speaking  a  word,  again  put  her  horse  into  a  trot. 
He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  but  ho  could  not  flee  hor  hifee. 
"  Havcf  you  not  a  word  to  say  to  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No ; — no ; — ^no ; "  she  replied,  "  not  a  word  when  you  speak  to 
me  like  that.  There  is  the  carriage.  Come  ; — we  will  join  them." 
Then  djte  cantered  on,  and  he  followed  her  till  they  reached  the  Earl 
and  Lady  Baldock  and  Mss  Boreham.  "  I  have  done  my  devotions 
noWj^'said  Miss  Effingham,  "  and  am  ready  to  return  to  ordinary  life," 

Phineas  could  not  £nd  another  moment  in  whicb  to  «peak  io  her. 
lliough  he  spent  the  evening  with  her,  and  stood  over  her  as  she  song 
at  tiie  Earl*s  request,  and  pressed  her  hand  as  she  went  to  bed,  and 
was  up  to  see  her  start  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  draw  from  her 
diher  a  word  or  ft  look. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ICB.    MOMS   UPON   BEFOBU. 

Phineas  Finh  went  to  Ireland  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Saalsby,  having  said  nothing  further  to  Violet  Effingham,  and  having 
heard  nothing  further  from  her  than  what  is  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter.  He  felt  very  keenly  Hist  his  position  was  unsatis&ciory, 
and  brooded  over  it  all  the  autumn  and  early  winter ;  but  he  could 
form  no  plan  in  improving  it.     A  dozen  times  he  thought  of  writing 
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to  Miss  Effingham,  and  asking  for  an  explicit  answer.  He  eonld  not, 
however,  hring  himself  to  write  the  letter,  thinking  that  written 
expressions  of  love  are  always  weak  and  vapid, — and  deterred  also  hy 
a  conviction  that  Violet,  if  driven  to  reply  in  writing,  would  undoubt- 
edly reply  by  a  refusal.  Fiffcy  times  he  rode  again  in  his  imagination 
his  ride  in  Saulsby  Wood,  and  he  told  himself  as  often  that  the  syren's 
answer  to  him, — ^her  no,  no,  no, — ^had  been,  of  aU  possible  answers,  the 
most  indefinite  and  provoking.  The  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  galloped 
away  from  him,  the  bearing  of  her  countenance  when  he  rejoined  her, 
her  manner  to  him  when  he  saw  her  start  from  the  Castle  in  the  morning, 
all  forbade  him  to  believe  that  his  words  to  her  had  been  taken  as  an 
offence.  She  had  replied  to  him  with  a  direct  negative,  simply  with 
the  word  *'  no ;"  but  she  had  so  said  it  that  there  had  hardly  been 
any  sting  in  the  no ;  and  he  had  known  at  the  moment  that  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  his  suit,  he  need  not  regard  Violet  Effingham 
as  his  enemy. 

But  the  doubt  made  his  sojourn  in  Ireland  very  wearisome  to  him. 
And  there  were  other  matters  which  tended  also  to  his  discomfort, 
though  he  was  not  left  even  at  this  period  of  his  life  without  a  con- 
tinuation of  success  which  seemed  to  be  very  wonderful.  And,  fibrst, 
I  will  say  a  word  of  his  discomforts.  He  heard  not  a  line  from  Lord 
Ohiltem  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  lordship. 
From  Lady  Laura  he  did  hear  frequently.  Lady  Laura  wrote  to  him 
exactly  as  though  she  had  never  warned  him  away  from  Loughlinter, 
and  as  though  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  such  warning.  She 
sent  him  letters  filled  chiefly  with  politics,  saying  something  also  of 
the  guests  at  Loughlinter,  something  of  the  game,  and  just  a  word  or 
two  here  and  there  of  her  husband.  The  letters  were  very  good 
letters,  and  he  preserved  them  carefully.  It  was  manifest  to  him  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  good  letters,  and,  as  such,  to  be  preserved. 
In  one  of  these,  which  he  received  about  the  end  of  November,  she 
told  him  that  her  brother  was  again  in  his  old  haunt,  at  the  Willing- 
ford  Bull,  and  that  he  had  sent  to  Fortman  Square  for  all  property  of 
his  own  that  had  been  left  there.  But  there  was  no  word  in  that 
letter  of  Violet  Effingham  ;  and  though  Lady  Laura  did  speak  more  than 
once  of  Violet,  she  always  did  so  as  though  Violet  were  simply  a  joint 
acquaintance  of  herself  and  her  correspondent.  There  was  no  allusion 
to  the  existence  of  any  special  regard  on  his  part  for  Miss  Effingham. 
He  had  thought  that  Violet  might  probably  tell  her  friend  what  had 
occurred  at  Saulsby ; — but  if  she  did  so,  Lady  Laura  was  happy  in 
her  powers  of  reticence.  Our  hero  was  disturbed  also  when  he 
reached  home  by  finding  that  Mrs.  Flood  Jones  and  Miss  Flood  Jones 
had  retired  from  Eillaloe  for  the  winter.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
might  not  have  been  more  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  young 
lady,  for  he  would  have  found  himself  constrained  to  exhibit  towards 
her  some  tenderness  of  manner ;  and  any  such  tenderness  of  manner 
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would,  in  his  ezisting  circmnstances,  have  been  dangerous.  But  he 
was  made  to  understand  that  Mary  Flood  Jones  had  been  taken  away 
from  Eillaloe  because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  ill-treated  the  lady, 
and  the  accusation  made  him  unhappy.  In  the  middle  of  the  heat  of 
the  last  session  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  sister,  in  which  some 
pushing  question  had  been  asked  as  to  his  then  existing  feeling  about 
poor  Mary.  This  he  had  answered  petulantly.  Nothing  more  had 
been  written  to  him  about  Miss  Jones,  and  nothing  was  said  to 
him  when  he  reached  home.  He  could  not,  however,  but  ask 
after  Mary,  and  when  he  did  ask,  the  accusation  was  made  again  in 
that  quietly  severe  manner  with  which,  perhaps,  most  of  us  have 
been  made  acquainted  at  i^me  period  of  our  lives.  ''I  think, 
Phineas,"  said  his  sister,  '<  we  had  better  say  nothing  about  dear 
Mary.  She  is  not  here  at  present,  and  probably  you  may  not  see 
her  while  you  remain  with  us."  '<  What's  all  that  about  ?  "  Fhineas 
had  demanded, — understanding  the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  Then 
his  sister  had  demurely  refused  to  say  a  word  further  on  the  subject, 
and  not  a  word  further  was  said  about  Miss  Mary  Flood  Jones. 
They  were  at  Floodborough,  living,  he  did  not  doubt,  in  a  very  desolate 
way, — and  quite  willing,  he  did  not  doubt  also,  to  abandon  their 
desolation  if  he  would  go  over  there  in  the  manner  that  would  become 
him  after  what  had  passed  on  one  or  two  occasions  between  him  and 
the  young  lady.  But  how  was  he  to  do  this  with  such  work  on  his 
hands  as  he  had  undertaken?  Now  that  he  was  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  that  he  did  love  dear  Mary  very  dearly.  He  felt  that  he  had 
two  identities, — ^that  he  was,  as  it  were,  two  separate  persons, — and 
that  he  could,  without  any  real  faithlessness,  be  very  much  in  love 
with  Violet  Effingham  in  his  position  of  man  of  fashion  and  member 
of  Parliament  in  England,  and  also  warmly  attached  to  dear  little 
Mary  Flood  Jones  as  an  Irishman  of  Eillaloe.  He  was  aware, 
however,  that  liiere  was  a  prejudice  against  such  fulness  of  heart , 
and,  therefore,  resolved  sternly  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  constant  to 
Miss  Effingham.  How  was  it  possible  that  he  should  marry  dear 
Mary, — ^he,  with  such  extensive  jobs  of  work  on  his  hands !  It  was 
not  possible.  He  must  abandon  all  thought  of  making  dear  Mary  his 
own.  No  doubt  they  had  been  right  to  remove  her.  *  But,  still,  as  he 
took  his  solitary  walks  along  the  Shannon,  and  up  on  the  hills  that 
overhung  the  lake  above  the  town,  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  dreamed  of  giving  up  Parliament,  of  leaving  Violet  to  some 
noble  suitor, — ^to  Lord  ChUtem,  if  she  would  take  him, — and  of  going 
to  Floodborough  with  an  honest  proposal  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
press  Mary  to  his  heai-t.  Miss  Effingham  would  probably  reject  him 
at  last ;  whereas  Mary,  dear  Mary,  would  come  to  his  heart  without 
a  scruple  of  doubt.  Dear  Mary !  In  these  days  of  dreaming,  he 
told  himself  that,  after  all,  dear  Mary  was  his  real  love.  But,  of 
course,  such  days  were  days  of  dreaming  only.     He  had  letters  in  his 
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pocket  &om  Lady  Laura  Kexmeiy  wfaieh  made  it  impossible  tor  bim 
to  tbisk  in  earnest  of  giving  np  Paiiiament. 

And  then  tbere  camera  wonderful  piece  of  lack  in  his  way.  There 
lived,  or  had  lived,  in  the  town  of  Cralway  a  very  eecentrio  old  lady« 
ono  Miss  Marian  Persse,  who  was  the  annt  of  Mrs.  Finn,  the  moiiier 
of  our  hero.  With  this  lady  Br.  Finn  had  quarrelled  persisieniiy 
ever  since  his  marriage,  becanse  the  lady  had  expressed  her  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  his  family, — offering  to  purchase  sveh 
right  by  favonrable  arrangements  in  reference  to  her  will.  This  the 
doctor  had  resented,  and  there  had  been  quarrels.  Ifiss  Perase  was 
not  a  very  rich  old  lady,  bnt  she  thought  a  good  deal  of  her  own 
money.  And  now  she  died,  leaving  ^£8,000  to  her  nephew  Phineas 
Finn.  Another  sum  of  about  equal  amount  she  bequeathed  to  a 
Boman  Catholic  seminary ;  and  thus  was  her  woridly  wealth  divided. 
**  &he  couldn't  have  done  better  with  it,"  said  the  old  doctor ;  "  and 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  windfall  is  the  more  pleasant  as  being 
wholly  unexpected."  In  these  days  the  doctor  was  undoubtodly 
gratified  by  his  son's  success  in  life,  and  never  said  much  about  the 
law.  Phineas  in  truth  did  do  some  work  during  the  autumn,  readnxg 
blue-books,  reading  law  books,  reading  perhaps  a  novel  or  two  at  l&e 
same  time, — ^but  shutting  himself  up  very  carefnlly  as  he  studied,  so 
that  his  sisters  were  made  to  xmderstand  that  for  a  certidn  four  hours 
in  the  day  not  a  sound  was  to  be  allowed  to  disturb  him. 

On  the  receipt  of  his  legacy  he  at  once  offered  to  repay  his  fether 
all  money  that  had  been  advanced  him  over  and  above  his  oiiginal 
allowance ;  but  this  the  doctor  refused  to  take.  ''  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  Phineas,"  he  said.  '^  What  you  have  of  your  share  now 
you  can't  have  hereafter.  As  regards  my  present  income,  rt  has  only 
made  me  work  a  little  longer  than  I  had  intended ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
later  in  hfe  a  man  works,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  live."  Phineas, 
therefore,  when  he  returned  .to  London,  had  his  £8,000  in  his  pocket. 
He  owed  some  £500 ;  and  the  remainder  he  would,  of  course,  invest. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  an  autumnal  session,  but  Mr.  Wld- 
may's  division  had  at  last  been  against  it.  Who  cannot  understand 
that  such  would  be  the  decision  of  any  Minister  to  whom  was  left  the 
slightest  fraction  of  free  will  in  the  matter  ?  Why  should  any 
Minister  court  the  danger  of  unnecessary  attack,  submit  himself  to 
unnecessary  work,  and  incur  the  odium  of  summoning  all  his  friends 
from  their  rest  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  new  and  the 
old  Ministry,  when  the  political  needle  was  vacillating  so  tremulously 
on  its  pivot,  pointing  now  to  one  set  of  men  as  the  coming  Govern- 
ment and  then  to  another,  vague  suggestions  as  to  an  autumn  session 
might  be  useful.  And  they  were  thrown  out  in  all  good  faith.  Mr. 
Mildmay,  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  Duke,  was  earnest  in 
thinking  that  the  question  of  Beform  should  not  be  postponed  even 
for  six  months.     **  Don't  pledge  yourself,"  said  the  Duko; — and  Mr. 
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MildiBBy  did  not'  pledge  himself.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Mildmay 
found  that  he  was  onee  more  assuredly  Prime  Minister,  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  felt  himself  to  he  under  a  fresh  obligation  to  the  Dnke. 
Lord  De  Terrier  had  altogether  failed,,  and  the  eounUy  might  very 
well  wait  till  February.  The  country  did  wait  till  February,  some- 
what to  the  disappointment  of  Phineas  Finn,  who  had  become  tired 
of  blue-books  at  Killaloe.  The  difSerenee  between  his  English  life 
and  his  life  at  hcnne  was  so  great,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he 
should  not  become  weary  of  the  latter.  Ha  did  become  weary  of  it, 
but  strove  gallantly  to  hide  his  weariness  from,  his  father  and  mother. 
At  this  time  the  world  was  talldng  much  about  Beform,  though  Mr. 
Mildmay  had  become  placidly  patient.  The  feeling  was  growing,  and 
Mr.  Tumbull,  with  his  friends,  was  doing  all  he  could  to  make  it  grow 
fast.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  exeitement  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  fizeitement  had  grown  downwards,  from  the  leaders  to  the  people, 
— frcMu  the  self-instituted  leaders  of  popular  politics  down,  by  means 
of  the  press,  to  the  ranks  of  working  men,  instead  of  growing  upwards^ 
from  the  dissatiafation  of  the  masses,  till  it  expressed  itself  by  this 
mouthpiece  and  that,  chosen  by  the  people  thenajselves^  There  was 
no  strong  thiob  throng  the  country,  making  men  feel  that  safety 
was  to  be  had  by  Relorm,  and  could  not  be  had  without  Beform. 
Bat  there  was  an  understanding  thai  the  press  and  the  orators  were 
too  strong  to  be  ignored,  and  that  some  new  measure  of  Beform  most 
be  conceded  to  them.  The  sooncor  the^oncesnon  was  made,  the  less 
it  might  be  neeesssiy  to  eoocede.  And  all  men  of  all  parties  were 
agreed  on  this  point*  That  Beform  was  in  itself  odious  to  many  of 
those  who  spoke  of  it  freely,  who  o&red  themselves  willingly  to  be 
its  promoters,  wua  acknowledgjDd.  It  was  noi  only  odious  to  Lord 
De  Terrier  and  to  most  of  those  who  worked  with  Yool,  but  was 
equally  so  to  many  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  most  ecmstant  supporters.  The 
Duke  had  no  wish  for  Beform.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
such  a  Duke  can  wish  for  any  change  in  a  sitaie  of  things  that  must 
seem  to  him  to  be  so  salutary.  Workmen  were  getting  full  wages. 
Farmers  were  paying  their  rent.  Capitalists  by  the  dozen  were 
creating  capitalists  by  the  hundreds.  Nothing  was  wrong  in  the 
country,  but  the  over-dominant  spirit  of  speculative  commerce ; — and 
there  was  nothing  in  Beform  to  check  &at.  Why  should  the  Duke 
want  Beform  ?  As  for  such  men  as  Lord  Brentford,  Ifo  Harry  Cold- 
foot,  Lord  Plinlimmon,  and  Mr.  Legge  Wilson,  it  was  known  to  afi 
men  that  they  advocated  Beform  as  we  aU  of  us  advocate  doctors. 
Some  amount  of  doctoring  is  necessary  for  us.  We  may  hardly  hope 
to  avoid  it.  But  let  us  have  as  little  of  the  doctor  as  possible.  Mr. 
Tumbull,  and  the  cheap  press,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  the  loudest 
among  the  people,  made  it  manifest  that  something  must  be  conceded. 
Let  us  be  generous  in  our  concession.  That  was  now  the  doctrine 
of  many, — ^perhaps  of  most  of  the  leading,  politicians  of  the  day. 
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Let  OS  be  generous.  Let  us  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  generous.  Let 
us  give  mth  an  open  hand, — ^but  still  with  a  hand  which,  though  open, 
shall  not  bestow  too  much.  The  coach  must  be  allowed  to  run  down 
the  hill.  Lideed,  unless  the  coach  goes  on  running  no  journey  will 
be  made.  But  let  us  have  the  drag  on  both  the  hind-wheels.  And 
we  must  remember  that  coaches  running  down  hill  without  drags  are 
apt  to  come  to  serious  misfortune. 

But  there  were  men,  even  in  the  Cabinet,  who  had  other  ideas  df 
public  service  than  that  of  dragging  the  wheels  of  the  coach.  Mr. 
Gresham  was  in  earnest.  Flantagenet  Palliser  was  in  earnest.  That 
exceedingly  intelligent  young  nobleman  Lord  Cantrip  was  in  earnest. 
Mr.  Mildmay  threw,  perhaps,  as  much  of  earnestness  into  the  matter 
as  was  compatible  with  his  age  and  his  full  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  cry  for  Reform  had  been  aroused.  He  was 
thoroughly  honest,  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  thoroughly  ambitious 
that  he  should  be  written  of  hereafter  as  one  who  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life  had  worked  sedulously  for  the  welfare  of  the  people ; — ^but  he  dis- 
believed in  Mr.  TumbuU,  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  indulged  an 
aristocratic  contempt  for  the  penny  press.  And  there  was  no  man  in 
England  more  in  earnest,  more  truly  desirous  of  Reform,  than  Mr. 
Monk.  It  was  his  great  political  idea  that  political  advantages  should 
be  extended  to  the  people,  whether  the  people  clamoured  for  them  or 
did  not  clamour  for  them, — even  whether  they  desired  them  or  did 
not  desire  them.  '*  You  do  not  ask  a  child  whether  he  would  like  to 
learn  his  lesson,"  he  would  say.  "  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  wait  till  he 
cries  for  his  book."  When,  therefore,  men  said  to  him  that  there  was 
no  earnestness  in  the  cry  for  Reform,  that  the  cry  was  a  false  cry,  got  up 
for  factious  purposes  by  interested  persons,  he  would  reply. that  the 
thing  to  be  done  should  not  be  done  in  obedience  to  any  cry,  but  because 
it  was  demanded  by  justice,  and  was  a  debt  due  to  the  people. 

Our  hero  in  the  autumn  had  written  to  Mr.  Monk  on  the  politics  of 
the  moment,  and  the  following  had  been  Mr.  Monk's  reply  : — 

"Longroyston,  October  12,  186—. 
"  My  Deab  Finn, 

^<  I  am  staying  here  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Bungay. 
The  house  is  very  full,  and  Mr.  Mildmay  was  here  last  week ;  but  as 
I  don't  shoot,  and  can't  play  billiards,  and  have  no  taste  for  charades, 
I  am  becoming  tired  of  the  gaieties,  and  shall  leave  them  to-morrow. 
Of  course  you  know  that  we  are  not  to  have  the  autumn  session.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Mildmay  is  right.  Could  we  have  been  sure  of  passing  our 
measure,  it  would  have  been  very  well ;  but  we  could  not  have  been 
sure,  and  failure  with  our  bill  in  a  session  convened  for  the  express 
purpose  of  passing  it  would  have  injured  the  cause  greatly.  We 
could  hardly  have  gone  on  with  it  again  in  the  spring.  Lideed,  we 
must  have  resigned.     And  though  I  may  truly  say  that  I  would  as  lief 
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have  a  good  measure  from  Lord  De  Terrier  as  from  Mr.  Mildmay,  and 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  my  OTvn  present  personal  position,  still  I  think 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  our  seats  as  long  as  we  honestly 
believe  ourselves  to  be  more  capable  of  passing  a  good  measure  than 
are  our  opponents. 

'*  I  am  astonished  by  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  about 
Beform, — ^not  only  as  to  the  difference  in  the  extent  and  exact  tendency 
of  the  measure  that  is  needed, — ^but  that  there  should  be  such  a  diverg- 
ence of  ideas  as  to  the  grand  thing  to  be  done  and  the  grand  reason 
for  doing  it.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  want  Beform  in  order  that 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be  returned  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  than  is  at  present  employed  upon  that  work,  and  that  each 
member  when  returned  should  represent  a  somewhat  more  equal  sec- 
tion of  the  whole  constituencies  of  the  country  than  our  members 
generally  do  at  present.  All  then  confess  that  a  £50  county  franchise 
must  be  too  high,  and  that  a  borough  with  less  than  two  hundred 
registered  voters  must  be  wrong.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  but  few 
among  us  perceive,  or  at  any  rate  acknowledge,  the  real  reasons  for 
changing  these  things  and  reforming  what  is  wrong  without  delay. 
One  great  authority  told  us  the  other  day  that  the  sole  object  of 
legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  to  get  together  the  best  possible 
658  members  of  Parliament.  That  to  me  would  be  a  most  repulsive 
idea  if  it  were  not  that  by  its  very  vagueness  it  becomes  inoperative. 
"Who  shall  say  what  is  best ;  or  what  characteristic  constitutes  excel- 
lence in  a  member  of  Parliament?  If  the  gentleman  means  excellence 
in  general  wisdom,  or  in  statecraft,  or  in  skill  in  talking,  or  in  private 
character,  or  even  excellence  in  patriotism,  then  I  say  that  he  is  utterly 
wrong,  and  has  never  touched  with  his  intellect  the  true  theory  of  repre- 
sentation. One  only  excellence  may  be  acknowledged,  and  that  is  the 
excellence  of  likeness.  As  a  portrait  should  be  like  the  person  por- 
trayed, so  should  a  representative  House  be  like  the  people  whom  it 
represents.  Nor  in  arranging  a  franchise  does  it  seem  to  me  that  we 
have  a  right  to  regard  any  other  view.  If  a  country  be  unfit  for  repre- 
sentative government, — and  it  may  be  that  there  are  still  peoples  unable 
to  use  properly  that  greatest  of  all  blessings, — ^the  question  as  to  what 
state  policy  may  be  best  for  them  is  a  different  question.  But  if  we  do 
have  representation,  let  the  representative  assembly  be  like  the  people, 
whatever  else  may  be  its  virtues, — and  whatever  else  its  vices. 

"  Another  great  authority  has  told  us  that  our  House  of  Commons 
should  be  the  mirror  of  the  people.  I  say,  not  its  mirror,  but  its 
miniature.  And  let  the  artist  be  carefal  to  put  in  every  line  of  the 
expression  of  that  ever-moving  face.  To  do  tiiis  is  a  great  work,  and 
the  artist  must  know  his  trade  well.  In  America  the  work  has  been 
done  with  so  coarse  a  hand  that  nothing  is  shown  in  the  picture  but 
the  broad,  plain,  unspeaking  outline  of  the  face.  As  you  look  from 
the  represented  to  the  representation  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
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likenesB  ; — ^bat  there  is  in  that  portrait  more  of  the  body  than  of  the 
mind.  The  true  portrait  should  represent  more  than  the  body.  With 
US,  hitherto,  there  have  been  snatches  of  the  eonntenance  of  the  nation 
whieh  have  been  inimitable, — a  turn  of  the  eye  here  and  a  cnxl  of  the 
lip  there,  which  have  seemed  to  denote  a  power  almost  divine.  There 
have  been  marvels  on  the  canvas  so  beantifiil  that  one  approaches 
the  work  of  remodelling  it  with  awe.  But  not  only  is  the  picture  im- 
perfect,— a  thing  of  snatches, — ^bntwith  years  it  becomes  less  and  still 
less  like  its  original. 

''  The  necessity  for  remodelling  it  is  imperative,  and  we  shall  be 
cowards  if  we  decline  the  work.  But  let  ub  be  specially  care&d  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  those  lines  which  we  all  acknowledge  to 
be  so  faithfully  representative  of  our  nation.  To  give  to  a  bare 
numerical  minority  of  the  people  that  power  which  the  numerical 
majority  has  in  the  United  States,  would  not  be  to  achieve  representa- 
tion. The  nation  as  it  now  exists  would  not  be  known  by  such  a 
portrait ; — but  neither  can  it  now  be  known  by  that  which  ezista.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  who  are  averse  to  change,  looking  back  with 
an  unmeasured  respect  on  what  our  old  Parhaments  have  done  for  us, 
ignore  the  majestic  growth  of  the  English  people,  and  forget  the  pre- 
sent in  their  worship  of  the  past.  They  think  that  we  must  be  what 
we  were, — ^at  any  rate,  what  we  were  thirty  years  since.  They  have 
not,  perhaps,  gone  into  the  houses  of  artisans,  or,  if  there,  they  have 
not  looked  into  the  breasts  of  the  men.  With  population  vice  has  in- 
creased^ and  these  politicians,  with  ears  but  no  eyes,  hear  of  drunken- 
ness and  sin  and  ignorance.  And  then  they  declare  to  themselves 
that  this  wicked^  half-barbarous,  idle  people  should  be  controlled  and 
not  represented.  A  wicked,  half-barbarous,  idle  people  may  be  con- 
trolled ; — ^but  not  a  people  thoughtful,  educated,  and  industrious.  We 
must  look  to  it  that  we  do  not  endeavour  to  carry  our  control  beyond 
the  wickedness  and  the  barbarity,  and  that  we  be  ready  to  submit  to 
control  from  thoughtfnlness  and  industry. 

''  I  hope  we  shall  find  you  helping  at  the  good  work  early  in  the 
spring. 

'*  Yours,  always  faithfully, 

<<  JosBUA  Monk.** 

Fhineas  was  up  in  London  before  the  end  of  January,  but  did  not 
find  there  many  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  see.  Mr.  Low  ws£  there, 
and  to  him  he  showed  Mr.  Monk's  letter,  thinking  that  it  must  be 
convincing  even  to  Mr.  Low.  This  he  did  in  Mrs.  Low's  drawing- 
room,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Low  would  also  condescend  to  discuas 
politics  on  an  occasion.  He  had  dined  with  them,  and  they  had  been 
glad  to  see  him,  and  Mrs.  Low  had  been  less  severe  than  hitherto 
against  the  great  sin  of  her  husband's  late  pupil.  She  had  con- 
descended to  congratulate  him  on  becoming  member  for  an  English 
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IxMrongh  instead  of  an  Irish  one,  and  had  asked  him  questions  ahont 
Sanlsbj  Castle.  Bat,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Monk's  letter  was  not  received 
with  that  respectful  admiration  which  Phineas  thought  that  it  deserved. 
Phineas,  foolishly,  had  read  it  out  loud,  so  that  the  attack  came  npon 
him  simtiltaneonsly  from  the  husband  and  from  the  wife. 

''  It  is  just  the  usual  claptrap,"  said  Mr.  Low,  ''  only  put  into 
language  somewhat  more  grandiloquent  than  usual." 

''  Claptrap  t "  said  Phineas. 

*<  If  s  what  I  call  downright  Badical  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Low, 
nodding  her  head  energeticaUy.  ''Portrait  indeed!  Why  should 
we  want  to  have  a  portrait  of  igncnranee  and  ugliness.  What  we  all 
want  is  to  have  things  quiet  and  orderly." 

''Then  you'd  better  have  a  paternal  government  at  once,"  said 
Phineas. 

"Just  80,"  said  Mr.  Low, — **  only  that  what  you  caJl  a  paternal 
government  is  not  always  quiet  and  orderly.  National  order  I  take 
to  be  submisaiMi  to  the  law.  I  should  not  think  it  quiet  and  orderly 
if  I  were  sent  to  Cayenne  without  being  brought  before  a  jury." 

"  But  such  a  man  as  you  would  not  be  sent  to  Cayenne,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  My  next-door  neighbour  might  be, — ^which  would  be  almost  as 
bad.  Let  him  be  sent  to  Cayenne  if  he  deserves  it,  but  let  a  jury  say 
that  he  has  deserved  it.  My  idea  of  government  is  this, — ^that  we 
want  to  be  governed  by  law  and  not  by  caprice,  and  that  we  must 
have  a  legislature  to  make  our  laws.  If  I  thought  that  Parliament 
as  at  present  established  made  the  laws  badly,  I  would  desire  a  change ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  have  them  better  from  any  change  in 
Parliament  which  Beform  will  give  us." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  "  But  we  shall  have  a  lot  of 
beggars  put  on  horseback,  and  we  all  know  where  thoy  ride  to." 

Then  Phineas  became  aware  that  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  any 
man  or  any  woman  on  a  point  of  politics, — ^not  even  though  he  who 
argues  may  have  an  eloquent  letter  from  a  philosophical  Cabinet 
Muuster  in  his  pocket  to  assist  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

PHINEAS  FINK   MAXES   PROGRESS. 

Tebruart  was  for  advanced  and  the  new  Beform  Bill  had  already 
been  brought  forward,  before  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  came  up  to  town. 
Phineas  had  of  coarse  seen  Mr.  Kennedy  and  had  heard  from  hiTp 
tidings  of  his  wife.  She  was  at  Saulsby  with  Lady  Baldock  and  Miss 
Boreham  and  Violet  Effingham,  but  was  to  be  in  London  soon. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  quite  know  when  he  was  to 
expect  his  wife ;  and  Phineas  thought  that  he  could  perceive  from  the 
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tone  of  the  husband's  voice  that  something  was  amiss.  He  conld  not 
however  ask  any  questions  excepting  such  as  referred  to  the  expected 
arrival.  Was  Miss  Effingham  to  come  to  London  with  Lady  Laura  ? 
Mr.  Kennedy  believed  that  Miss  Effingham  would  be  up  before  Easter, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  she  would  come  with  his  wife.  "  Women,*' 
he  said,  **  are  so  fond  of  mystery  that  one  can  never  quite  know  what 
they  intend  to  do."  He  corrected  himself  at  once  however,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  seemed  to  say  something  against  his  wife,  and 
explained  that  his  general  accusation  against  the  sex  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  Lady  Laura.  This,  however,  he  did  so  awkwardly  as  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  with  Fhineas  that  something  assuredly  was 
wrong.  ''  Miss  Effingham,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  ''  never  seems  to 
know  her  own  mind."  '*  I  suppose  she  is  like  other  beautiful  girls 
who  are  petted  on  all  sides,"  said  Phineas.  ''As  for  her  beauty,  I 
don't  think  much  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy ;  <'  and  as  for  petting,  I  do 
not  understand  it  in  reference  to  grown  persons.  Children  may  be 
petted,  and  dogs, — ^though  that  too  is  bad ;  but  what  you  call  petting 
for  grown  persons  is  I  think  frivolous  and  almost  indecent."  Phineas 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Lord  Chiltem*s  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  left  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  hands  of  the  garrotters. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  to  be  commenced 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  two  days  before  that  Lady  Laura  arrived  in 
Grosvcnor  Place.  Phineas  got  a  note  from  her  in  three  words  to  say 
that  she  was  at  home  and  would  see  him  if  he  called  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  Sunday  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  last  day  of  February. 
Phineas  was  now  more  certain  than  ever  that  something  was  wrong. 
Had  there  been  nothing  wrong  between  Lady  Laura  and  her  husband, 
she  would  not  have  rebelled  against  him  by  asking  visitors  to  the 
house  on  a  Sunday.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  however, 
and  of  course  he  did  as  he  was  desired.  He  called  on  the  Sunday 
and  found  Mrs.  Bonteen  sitting  with  Lady  Laura.  ''  I  am  just  in 
time  for  the  debate,"  said  Lady  Laura,  when  the  first  greeting  was 
over. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to  sit  it  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonteen. 

**  Every  word  of  it, — unless  I  lose  my  seat.  What  else  is  there  to 
be  done  at  present?" 

''  But  the  place  they  give  us  is  so  unpleasant,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  There  are  worse  places  even  than  the  Ladies'  Gallery,"  said  Lady 
Laura.  ''  And  perhaps  it  is  as  w^ell  to  make  oneself  used  to  incon- 
veniences of  all  kinds.     You  will  speak,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"I  intend  to  do  so." 

*'  Of  com-se  you  will.  The  great  speeches  will  be  Mr.  Gresham's, 
Mr.  Daubeny's,  and  Mr.  Monk's." 

"  Mr.  Palliser  intends  to  be  very  strong,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

'*  A  man  cannot  be  strong  or  not  as  he  likes  it,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
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"  Mr.  Palliser  I  believe  to  be  a  most  useful  man,  but  be  never  can 
become  an  orator.  He  is  of  the  same  class  as  Mr.  Kennedy, — only 
of  course  higher  in  the  class." 

**  We  all  look  for  a  great  speech  from  Mr.  Kennedy,"  said  Mrs, 
Bonteen. 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  he  will  open  his  Ups,"  said 
Lady  Laura.  Lnmediately  after  that  Mrs.  Bonteen  took  her  leave. 
"  I  hate  that  woman  like  poison,"  continued  Lady  Laura.  **  She  is 
always  playing  a  game,  and  it  is  such  a  small  game  that  she  plays ! 
And  she  contributes  so  little  to  society.  She  is  not  witty  nor  well- 
informed, — ^not  even  suflSiciently  ignorant  or  ridiculous  to  be  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. One  gets  nothing  from  her,  and  yet  she  has  made  her 
footing  good  in  the  world." 

"  I  thought  she  was  a  friend  of  yours." 

*^  You  did  not  think  so !  You  could  not  have  thought  so  I  How 
can  you  bring  such  an  accusation  against  me,  knowing  me  as  you  do  ? 
But  never  mind  Mrs.  Bonteen  now.     On  what  day  shall  you  speak  ?  " 

"OnTuesday  if  lean." 

**  I  suppose  you  can  arrange  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  as  far  as  any  arrangement  can  go." 

"  We  shall  carry  the  second  reading,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phineas ;  "  I  think  we  shall ;  but  by  the  votes  of  men 
who  are  determined  so  to  pull  the  bill  to  pieces  in  committee,  that 
its  own  parents  will  not  know  it.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Mildmay  will 
have  the  temper  to  stand  it." 

"  They  tell  me  that  Mr.  Mildmay  will  abandon  the  custody  of  the 
bill  to  Mr.  Gresham  after  his  first  speech." 

''  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Gresham's  temper  is  more  enduring  than 
Mr.  Mildmay *s,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Well ; — ^we  shall  see.  My  own  impression  is  that  nothing  would 
save  the  country  so  effectually  at  the  present  moment  as  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Turnbull  to  a  higher  and  a  better  sphere." 

**  Let  us  say  the  House  of  Lords,"  said  Phineas. 

"  God  forbid! "  said  Lady  Laura. 

Phineas  sat  there  for  half  an  hour  and  then  got  up  to  go,  having 
spoken  no  word  on  any  other  subject  than  that  of  politics.  He  longed 
to  ask  after  Violet.  He  longed  to  make  some  inquiry  respecting 
Lord  Chiltem.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  felt  painfully  curious  to 
hear  Lady  Laura  say  something  about  her  own  self.  He  could  not 
but  remember  what  had  been  said  between  them  up  over  the  water- 
fall, and  how  ho  had  been  warned  not  to  return  to  Loughlinter.  And 
then  again,  did  Lady  Laura  know  anything  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Violet  ?  "  Where  is  your  brother  ?"  he  said,  as  ho 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"Oswald  is  in  London.  He  was  here  not  an  hour  before  you 
came  in."  Cr^r^n\o 
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"  Where  is  he  staying  ?  " 

**  At  Mauregy's.  He  goes  down  on  Tuesday,  I  think.  He  is  to 
see  his  father  to-morrow  morning." 

"Bj*^  agreement?  " 

**  Yes  ; — ^by  agreement.  There  is  a  new  trouble, — about  money 
that  they  think  to  be  due  to  me.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  all  now. 
There  have  been  some  words  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  papa.  But  I 
won't  talk  about  it.  You  would  find  Oswald  at  Mauregy's  at  aay 
hour  before  eleven  to-morrow." 

^'  Did  he  say  anything  about  me  ?  "  asked  Phineas. 

**  We  mentioned  your  name  certainly." 

''  I  do  not  ask  from  vanity,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  he  is 
angry  with  me." 

"Angry  with  you  !  Not  in  the  least.  I'll  tell  you  just  what  he 
said.  He  said  he  should  not  wish  to  live  even  with  you,  but  that 
he  would  sooner  try  it  with  you  than  with  any  man  he  ever  knew." 

*'  He  had  got  a  letter  from  me  ?  " 

**  He  did  not  say  so  ; — ^but  he  did  not  say  he  had  not." 

"  I  will  see  him  to-morrow  if  I  can."  And  then  Phineas  prepared 
to  go. 

**  One  word,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  hardly  looking  him  in  the 
face  and  yet  making  an  effort  to  do  so.  "  I  wish  you  to  forget  what  I 
said  to  you  at  Loughlinter." 

"  It  shall  be  as  though  it  were  forgotten,"  said  Phineas. 

^'  Let  it  be  absolutely  forgotten.  In  such  a  case  a  man  is  bound 
to  do  all  that  a  woman  asks  him,  and  no  man  has  a  truer  spirit  of 
chivalry  than  yourself.  That  is  all.  Look  in  when  you  can.  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  dine  here  as  yet,  because  we  are  so  frightfully  dulL 
Bo  your  best  on  Tuesday,  and  then  let  us  see  you  on  Wednesday* 
Good-bye." 

Phineas  as  he  walked  across  the  park  towards  his  club  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  forget  the  scene  by  the  waterfall.  He  had 
never  quite  known  what  it  had  meant,  and  he  would  wipe  it  away 
from  his  mind  altogether.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  chivalry 
did  demand  of  him  that  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  think  of 
Lady  Lam*a's  rash  words  to  him.  That  she  was  not  happy  with  her 
husband  was  very  clear  to  him ; — ^but  that  was  altogether  another 
affair.  She  might  be  unhappy  with  her  husband  without  indulging 
any  guilty  love.  He  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  she  could  bo 
happy  living  with  sueh  a  husband  as  Mr.  Kennedy.  All  that,  how* 
ever,  was  now  past  remedy,  and  she  must  simply  endure  the  mode 
of  life  which  she  had  prepared  for  herself.  There  were  other  men 
and  women  in  London  tied  together  for  better  and  worse,  in  reference 
to  whose  union  their  friends  knew  that  there  would  be  no  better ; — 
that  it  must  be  all  worse.  Lady  Laura  must  bear  it,  as  it  was  borne 
by  many  another  married  woman. 
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On  the  Moiuiay  morning  Phineafi  called  at  Maoregy'B  Hotel  at  ten 
o'clock,  but  in  spite  of  Lady  Laura's  assnrance  to  the  contrary,  he 
found  thai  Lord  Ghiltem  was  out.  He  had  felt  some  palpitation  at 
the  heart  as  he  made  his  inquiry,  knowing  well  the  fiery  nature  of 
the  man  he  expected  to  see.  It  might  be  that  there  would  be  some 
actual  personal  conflict  between  him  and  this  half-mad  lord  before 
he  got  back  again  into  the  street.  What  Lady  Laura  had  said  about 
her  brother  did  not  in  the  estimation  of  Phineas  make  this  at  all  the 
less  probable.  The  half-mad  lord  was  so  singular  in  his  ways  that  it 
might  well  be  that  he  should  speak  handsomely  of  a  rival  behind  his 
back  and  yet  take  him  by  the  throat  as  soon  as  they  were  together, 
face  to  face.  And  yet,  as  Phineas  thought,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  see  the  half-mad  lord.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  which  he 
had  received  no  reply,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  incumbent  on  bnn 
to  ask  whether  it  had  been  received  and  whether  any  answer  to  it 
was  intended  to  be  given.  He  went  therefore  to  Lord  Chiltem  at 
once, — as  I  have  said,  with  some  feeling  at  his  heart  that  there  might 
be  violence,  at  any  rate  of  words,  b^ore  he  should  find  himself 
again  in  the  street.  But  hard.  Chiltem  was  not  there.  All  that  the 
porter  knew  was  that  hord  Chiltem  intended  to  leave  the  house  on 
the  following  morning.  Then  Phineas  wrote  a  note  and  left  it  with 
the  porter. 

''Deab  Chiltebn, 

'<  I  particularly  want  to  see  you  with  reference  to  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  last  summer.  I  must  be  in  the  House  to-day  from  four 
tiU  the  debate  is  over.  I  will  be  at  the  Eeform  Club  from  two  till 
half-past  three,  and  will  come  if  you  will  send  for  me,  or  I  will  meet 
you  anywhere  at  any  hour  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Yours,  always,  P.  F." 

No  message  came  to  him  at  the  Eeform  Club,  and  he  was  in  his 
seat  in  ike  House  by  four  o'clock.  During  the  debate  a  note  was 
brought  to  him  which  ran  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  got  your  letter  this  moment.  Of  course  we  must  meet. 
I  hunt  on  Tuesday,  and  go  down  by  the  early  train ;  but  I  will  come 
to  town  on  Wednesday.  We  shall  require  to  be  private,  and  I  will 
therefore  be  at  your  rooms  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day. — C-" 

Phineas  at  once  perceived  that  the  note  was  a  hostile  note,  written 
in  an  angry  spirit, — ^written  to  one  whom  the  writer  did  not  at  the 
moment  acknowledge  to  be  his  friend.  This  was  certainly  the  case, 
whatever  Lord  Chiltem  may  have  said  to  his  sister  as  to  his  friend- 
ship for  Phineas.  Phineas  crushed  the  note  into  his  pocket,  and  of 
course  determined  that  he  would  be  in  his  rooms  at  the  hour 
named. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Mildmay,  in  which 
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that  gentleman  at  great  length  and  with  much  perspicnity  explained 
his  notion  of  that  measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform  which  he  Uiought 
to  he  necessary.  He  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  close, — and  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  nsnal,  as  there  had  gone  ahroad  a  mmonr  that  the  Prime 
Minister  intended  to  declare  that  this  would  he  the  last  effort  of  his 
life  in  that  course.  But,  if  he  ever  intended  to  utter  such  a  pledge, 
his  heai*t  misgave  him  when  the  time  came  for  uttering  it.  He 
merely  said  that  as  the  management  of  the  hill  in  committee  would' 
he  an  affair  of  much  lahour,  and  prohahly  spread  over  many  nights, 
he  would  be  assisted  in  his  work  by  his  colleagues,  and  especially  by 
his  right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  was  then  understood  that  Mr.  Gresham  would  take  the 
lead  should  the  bill  go  into  committee ; — ^but  it  was  understood  also 
that  no  resignation  of  leadership  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Mildmay. 

The  measure  now  proposed  to  the  House  was  very  much  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  last  session.  The 
existing  theory  of  British  representation  was  not  to  be  changed,  but 
the  actual  practice  was  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  ideal  theory. 
The  ideas  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  of  electoral  districts,  were  to  be 
as  for  ever  removed  from  the  bulwarks  of  the  British  Constitution. 
There  were  to  be  counties  with  agricultural  constituencies,  purposely 
arranged  to  be  purely  agricultural,  whenever  the  nature  of  the 
counties  would  admit  of  its  being  so.  No  artificer  at  Reform,  let 
>iim  be  Conservative  or  Liberal,  can  make  Middlesex  or  Lancashire 
agricultural ;  but  Wiltshire  and  Suffolk  were  to  be  preserved  inviolable 
to  the  plough, — and  the  apples  of  Devonshire  were  still  to  have  their 
sway.  Every  town  in  the  three  kingdoms  with  a  certain  population 
was  to  have  two  members.  But  here  there  was  much  room  for  cavil, 
— as  all  men  knew  would  be  the  case.  Who  shall  say  what  is  a 
town,  or  where  shall  be  its  limits  ?  Bits  of  counties  might  be  bor- 
rowed, so  as  to  lessen  the  Conservatism  of  the  country  without 
endangering  the  Liberalism  of  the  borough.  And  then  there  were 
the  boroughs  with  one  member, — and  then  the  groups  of  little 
boroughs.  Li  the  discussion  of  any  such  arrangement  how  easy  is 
the  picking  of  holes,  how  impossible  the  fabrication  of  a  garment 
that  shall  be  impervious  to  such  picking  !  Then  again  there  was  that 
great  question  of  the  ballot.  On  that  there  was  to  be  no  mistake. 
Mr.  Mildmay  again  pledged  himself  to  disappear  from  the  Treasury 
bench  should  any  motion,  clause,  or  resolution  be  carried  by  tliat 
House  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  He  spoke  for  three  hours,  and  then 
left  the  carcass  of  his  bill  to  be  fought  for  by  the  opposing  armies. 

No  reader  of  these  pages  will  desire  that  the  speeches  in  the  debate 
should  be  even  indicated.  It  soon  became  known  that  the  Conser- 
vatives would  not  divide  the  House  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.      They  declared,  however,  very  plainly  their  intention  of  so 
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altering  the  clauses  of  the  bill  in  committee, — or  at  least  of  attempting 
so  to  do, — as  to  make  the  bill  their  bill,  rather  than  the  bill  of  their 
opponents.  To  this  Mr.  Palliser  replied  that  as  long  as  nothing  vital 
was  touched  the  Government  would  only  be  too  happy  to  oblige  their 
friends  opposite.  If  anything  vital  were  touched,  the  Govemanent 
could  only  fall  back  upon  their  friends  on  that  side.  And  in  this  way 
men  were  very  civil  to  each  other.  But  Mr.  Tumbull,  who  opened 
the  debate  on  the  Tuesday,  thundered  out  an  assurance  to  gods  and 
men  that  he  would  divide  the  House  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
itself.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  were  many  good  men  and 
true  to  go  with  him  into  the  lobby,  but  into  the  lobby  he  would  go  if 
he  had  no  more  than  a  single  friend  to  support  him.  And  he  warned 
the  Sovereign,  and  he  warned  the  House,  and  he  warned  the  people  of 
England,  that  the  measure  of  Beform  now  proposed  by  a  so-called 
liberal  Minister  was  a  measure  prepared  in  concert  with  the  ancient 
enemies  of  the  people.  He  was  very  loud,  very  angry,  and  quite  suc- 
cessful in  hallooing  down  sundry  attempts  which  were  made  to  interrupt 
him.  **  I  find,"  he  said,  '^that  there  are  many  members  here  who  do 
not  know  me  yet, — young  members,  probably,  who  are  green  from  the 
waste  lands  and  road-sides  of  private  Hfe.  They  will  know  me  soon, 
and  then,  may  be,  there  will  be  less  of  this  foolish  noise,  less  of  this 
elongation  of  unnecessary  necks.  Our  Bome  must  be  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger  by  other  voices  than  these."  He  was  called  to 
order,  but  it  was  ruled  that  he  had  not  been  out  of  order, — and  ho 
was  very  triumphant.  Mr.  Monk  answered  him,  and  it  was  declared 
afterwards  that  Mr.  Monk's  speech  was  one  'of  the  finest  pieces  of 
oratory  that  had  ever  been  uttered  in  that  House.  He  made  ono 
remark  personal  to  Mr.  Turnbull.  ''  I  quite  agreed  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  chair,"  he  said,  **  when  he  declared  that 
the  honourable  member  was  not  out  of  order  just  now.  We  all  of  uB 
agree  with  him  always  on  such  points.  The  rules  of  our  House  have 
been  laid  down  with  the  utmost  latitude,  so  that  the  course  of  our 
debates  may  not  be  frivolously  or  too  easily  interrupted.  But  a 
member  may  be  so  in  order  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  House, 
and  to  merit  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen."  This  little  duel 
gave  great  life  to  the  debate ;  but  it  was  said  that  those  two  great 
Beformers,  Mr.  Tumbull  and  Mr.  Monk,  could  never  again  meet  as 
friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Tuesday  Fhineas  got  upon  his  legs. 
The  reader,  I  trust,  will  remember  that  hitherto  he  had  failed  alto- 
gether as  a  speaker.  On  one  occasion  he  had  lacked  even  the  spirit 
to  use  and  deliver  an  oration  which  he  had  prepared.  On  a  second 
occasion  he  had  broken  down, — woefully,  and  past  all  redemption,  as 
said  those  who  were  not  his  friends, — unfortunately,  but  not  past 
redemption,  as  said  those  who  were  his  true  friends.  After  that  once 
again  he  had  risen  and  said  a  few  plain  words  which  had  called  for  no 
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rexnsjrk,  and  had  boen  spoken  as  though  he  were  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  the  House  daily.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  were 
half-a-dozen  men  now  present  who  recognised  the  fact  that  this  man, 
who  was  so  well  known  to  so  many  of  them,  was  now  about  to  make 
another  attempt  at  a  first  speech.  Phineas  himself  diligently  attempted 
to  forget  that  such  was  the  case.  He  had  prepared  for  himself  a  few 
headings  of  what  he  intended  to  say,  and  on  one  or  two  points  had 
arranged  his  words.  His  hope  was  that  even  though  he  should  forget 
the  words,  he  might  still  be  able  to  cling  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
When  he  found  himself  again  upon  his  legs  amidst  those  crowded 
seats,  for  a  few  moments  there  came  upon  him  that  old  sensation  of 
awe.  Again  things  grew  dim  before  his  eyes,  and  again  he  hardly 
knew  at  which  end  of  that  long  chamber  the  Speaker  was  sitting.  But 
there  arose  within  him  a  sudden  courage,  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  in  that  room  had  made  itself  intimate  to  his  oar ;  and  after 
the  few  first  sentences,  all  fear,  all  awe,  was  gone  from  him.  When 
he  read  his  speech  in  the  report  afterwards,  he  found  that  he  had 
strayed  very  wide  of  his  intended  course,  but  he  had  strayed  without 
tumbling  into  ditches,  or  falling  into  sunken  pits.  He  had  spoken 
much  from  Mr.  Monk's  letter,  but  had  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge 
whence  had  come  his  inspiration.  He  hardly  knew,  however,  whether 
he  had  failed  again  or  not,  till  Barrington  Erie  came  up  to  him  as 
they  were  leaving  the  House,  with  his  old  easy  pressing  manner.  "  So 
you  have  got  into  form  at  last,"  he  said.  ''  I  always  thought  that  it 
would  come.  I  never  for  a  moment  believed  but  that  it  would  come 
sooner  or  later.*'  Phineas  Finn  answered  not  a  word ;  but  he  went 
home  and  lay  awake  all  night  triumphant.  The  verdict  of  Barrington 
Erie  sufficed  to  assure  him  that  he  had  succeeded* 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

A     BOUGH     ENCOUNTER. 

Phineas,  when  he  woke,  had  two  matters  to  occupy  his  mind, — ^his 
success  of  the  previous  night  and  his  coming  interview  with  Lord 
Ohiltem.  He  stayed  at  home  the  whole  morning,  knowing  that 
nothing  could  be  done  before  the  hour  Lord  Chiltem  had  named  for 
his  visit.  He  read  every  word  of  the  debate,  studiously  postponing 
the  perusal  of  his  own  speech  till  he  should  come  to  it  in  due  order. 
And  then  he  wrote  to  his  father,  commencing  his  letter  as  though  his 
writing  had  no  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  previous  night.  But  he 
soon  found  himself  compelled  to  break  into  some  mention  of  it.  ''I 
send  yon  a  Times,"  he  said,  <*  in  order  that  you  may  see  that  I  have 
had  my  finger  in  the  pie.  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  putting 
myself  forward  in  the  House,  partly  through  a  base  fear  for  which  I 
despise  myself,  and  partly  through  a  feeling  of  prudence  that  a  man 
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of  my  c^e  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  gather  laurels.  This  is  literally 
true.  There  has  been  the  fear,  and  there  has  been  the  prudence. 
My  wonder  is,  that  I  have  not  incurred  more  contempt  from  others 
because  I  have  been  a  coward.  People  have  been  so  kind  to  me  that 
I  must  suppose  them  to  have  judged  me  more  lenientiiy  than  I  have 
judged  myself.''  Then,  as  he  was  putting  up  the  paper,  he  looked 
again  at  his  own  speech,  and  of  course  read  every  word  of  it  once 
more.  As  he  did  so  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  reporters  had  been 
more  than  courteous  to  him.  The  man  who  had  followed  him  had 
been,  he  thought,  at  any  rate  as  long-winded  as  himself;  but  to  this 
orator  less  than  half  a  column  had  been  granted.  To  him  had  been 
granted  ten  lines  in  big  type,  and  after  that  a  whole  column  and  a 
half.     Let  Lord  Chiltem  come  and  do  his  worst ! 

When  it  wanted  but  twenty  minutes  to  one,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  think  in  what  way  he  had  better  answer  the  half-mad  lord,  should 
the  lord  in  his  wrath  be  very  mad,  there  came  to  him  a  note  by  the 
hand  of  some  messenger.  He  knew  at  once  that  it  was  from  Lady 
Laura,  and  opened  it  in  hot  haste.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Me.  Finn, 

"  We  are  all  talking  about  your  speech.  My  father  was  in  the 
gallery  and  heard  it, — and  said  that  he  had  to  thank  me  for  sending 
you  to  Loughton.  That  made  me  very  happy.  Mr.  Kennedy 
declares  that  you  were  eloquent,  but  too  short.  That  coming  from 
him  is  praise  indeed.  I  have  seen  Barrington,  who  takes  pride  to 
himself  that  you  are  his  political  child.  Violet  says  that  it  is  the 
only  speech  she  ever  read.  I  was  there,  and  was  delighted.  I  was 
sure  that  it  was  in  you  to  do  it. 

«*  Yours,  L.  K. 

'<  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  after  the  House  is  up,  but  I  write  this 
as  I  shall  barely  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  then.  I 
shall  be  in  Portman  Square,  not  at  home,  from  six  till  seven." 

The  moment  in  which  Phineas  refolded  this  note  and  put  it  into 
his  breast  coat-pocket  was,  I  think,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Then, 
before  he  had  withdrawn  his  hand  from  his  breast,  he  remembered 
that  what  was  now  about  to  take  place  between  him  and  Lord 
Chiltem  would  probably  be  the  means  of  separating  him  altogether 
from  Lady  Laura  and  her  family.  Nay,  might  it  not  render  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  abandon  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  personal  kindness  of  Lord  Brentford  ? 
Let  that  be  as  it  might.  One  thing  was  clear  to  him.  He  would  not 
abandon  Violet  Effingham  till  he  should  be  desired  to  do  so  in  the 
plainest  language  by  Violet  Effingham  herself.  Looking  at  his  watch 
he  saw  that  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  at  that  moment  Lord  Chiltem  was 
announced. 
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Phineas  went  forward  immediately  with  his  hand  out  to  meet  his 
visitor.  **  Chiltem,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you."  But 
Lord  Chiltern  did  not  take  his  hand.  Passing  on  to  the  table,  with 
his  hat  still  on  his  head,  and  with  a  dark  scowl  upon  his  brow,  the 
3'oung  lord  stood  for  a  few  moments  perfectly  silent.  Then  he 
chucked  a  letter  across  the  table  to  the  spot  at  which  Phineas  was 
standing.  Phineas,  taking  up  the  letter,  perceived  that  it  was  that 
which  he,  in  his  great  attempt  to  be* honest,  had  written  from  the 
inn  at  Loughton.     '*  It  is  my  own  letter  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  your  letter  to  me.  I  received  it  oddly  enough  together 
with  your  own  note  at  Mauregy's, — on  Monday  morning.  It  has  been 
round  the  world,  I  suppose,  and  reached  me  only  then.  You  must 
withdraw  it." 

"  Withdraw  it  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  sir,  withdraw  it.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  without  asking  any 
question  which  would  have  committed  myself  or  the  young  lady,  you 
have  not  acted  upon  it.  You  have  not  yet  done  what  you  there 
threaten  to  do.  In  that  you  have  been  very  wise,  and  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  your  withdrawing  the  letter." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  withdraw  it.  Lord  Chiltern." 

"  Do  you  remember — ^what — I  once — ^told  you, — about  myself  and 
Miss  Effingham  ? "  This  question  he  asked  very  slowly,  pausing 
between  the  words,  and  looking  full  into  the  face  of  his  rival,  towards 
whom  he  had  gi-adually  come  nearer.  And  his  countenance,  as  he 
did  so,  was  by  no  means  pleasant.  The  redness  of  his  complexion 
had  become  more  ruddy  than  usual ;  he  still  wore  his  hat  as  though 
with  studied  insolence ;  his  right  hand  was  clenched ;  and  there  was 
that  look  of  angry  purpose  in  his  eye  which  no  man  likes  to  see  in  the 
eye  of  an  antagonist.  Phineas  was  afraid  of  no  violence,  personal  to 
himself;  but  he  was  afraid  of, — of  what  I  may,  perhaps,  best  call  "  a 
row."  To  be  tumbling  over  the  chairs  and  tables  with  his  late  friend 
and  present  enemy  in  Mrs.  Bunce*s  room  would  be  most  unpleasant  to 
him.  If  there  were  to  be  blows  he,  too,  must  strike  ; — ^and  he  was 
very  averse  to  strike  Lady  Laura's  brother.  Lord  Brentford's  son, 
Violet  Effingham's  friend.     If  need  be,  however,  he  would  strike. 

"  I  suppose  I  remember  what  you  mean,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  think 
you  declared  that  you  would  quarrel  with  any  man  who  might  pre- 
sume to  address  Miss  Effingham.     Is  it  that  to  which  you  allude  ?  " 

"  It  is  that,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

**  I  remember  what  you  said  very  well.  K  nothing  else  was  to 
deter  me  from  asking  Miss  Effingham  to  be  my  wife,  you  will  hardly 
think  that  that  ought  to  have  any  weight.  The  threat  had  no 
weight." 

"  It  was  not  spoken  as  a  threat,  sir,  and  that  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do.  It  was  said  from  a  friend  to  a  friend, — as  I  thought  then.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  true.      I  wonder  what  you  can  think  of  faith  and 
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truth  and  honesty  of  pm-poso  when  you  took  advantage  of  my  absence, 
— ^you,  whom  I  had  told  a  thousand  times  that  I  loved  her  better 
than  my  own  soul !  You  stand  before  the  world  as  a  rising  man,  and 
I  stand  before  the  world  as  a  man — damned.  You  have  been  chosen 
by  my  father  to  sit  for  our  family  borough,  while  I  am  an  outcast 
from  his  house.  You  have  Cabinet  Ministers  for  your  friends,  while  I 
have  hardly  a  decent  associate  left  to  me  in  the  world.  But  I  can  say 
of  myself  that  I  have  never  dope  anything  unworthy  of  a  gentleman, 
while  this  thing  that  you  are  doing  is  unworthy  of  the  lowest  man." 

**  I  have  done  nothing  unworthy,"  said  Phineas.  "I  wrote  to  you 
instantly  when  I  had  resolved, — ^though  it  was  painful  to  me  to  have 
to  tell  such  a  secret  to  any  one." 

"You  wrote!  Yes;  when  I  was  miles  distant;  weeks,  months 
away.  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  ball3n*ag  like  an  old  woman.  I 
got  your  letter  only  on  Monday,  and  know  nothing  of  what  has 
occurred.  Is  Miss  Effingham  to  be — ^your  wife  ?  "  Lord  Chiltem  had 
now  come  quite  close  to  Phineas,  and  Phineas  felt  that  that  clenched 
fist  might  be  in  his  face  in  half  a  moment.  Miss  Effingham  of  course 
was  not  engaged  to  him,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  were  now  so 
to  declare,  such  declaration  would  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from 
him  by  fear.  "  I  ask  you,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  "  in  what  position 
you  now  stand  towards  Miss  Effingham.  If  you  are  not  a  coward  yon 
will  tell  me." 

**  Whether  I  tell  you  or  not,  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  coward," 
said  Phineas. 

**  I  shall  have  to  try,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.  "  But  if  you  please  I 
will  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  my  question." 

Phineas  paused  for  a  moment,  thinking  what  honesty  of  purpose 
and  a  high  spuit  would,  when  combined  together,  demand  of  him, 
and  together  with  these  requirements  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to 
join  some  feeling  of  duty  towards  Miss  Effingham.  Lord  Chiltem 
was  standing  there,  fiery  red,  with  his  hand  still  clenched,  and  his 
hat  still  on,  waiting  for  his  answer.  "  Let  me  have  your  question 
again,"  said  Phineas,  *'  and  I  wiU  answer  it  if  I  find  that  I  can  do  so 
without  loss  of  self-respect." 

**  I  ask  you  in  what  position  you  stand  towards  Miss  Effingham. 
Mind,  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  but  I  choose  to  have  a  reply  from  your- 
self." 

"  You  will  remember,  of  course,  that  I  can  only  answer  to  the  best 
of  my  belief." 

"Answer  to  the  best  of  your  belief." 

"  I  think  she  regards  me  as  an  intimate  friend." 

"  Had  you  said  as  an  indifferent  acquaintance,  you  would,  I  think, 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  But  we  will  let  that  be.  I  presume  I 
may  understand  that  you  have  given  up  any  idea  of  changing  that 
position  ?  " 
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''  Yon  may  nnderstand  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  Lord  Chiltem/* 

«  Why ; — ^what  hope  have  you  ?  ** 

*^  That  is  another  thing.  I  shall  not  speak  of  that ; — at  aay  rate 
not  to  you." 

''  Then,  sir, — "  and  now  Lord  Chiltem  advanced  another  step  and 
raised  his  hand  as  though  he  were  about  to  put  it  with  Bome  lorm  of 
violence  on  the  person  of  his  rival. 

*'  Stop,  Chiltem,*'  said  Phineas,  stepping  back,  so  that  there  was 
some  article  of  fdmiture  between  him  and  his  adversary.  '<  I  do  not 
choose  that  there  should  be  a  riot  here." 

**  What  do  you  call  a  riot,  sir  ?  I  believe  that  after  all  yon  are  a 
poltroon.  What  I  require  of  you  is  that  you  shall  me^  me.  Will 
you  do  that  ?  " 

"  You  mean,— to  fight  ?  '* 

**  Yes, — ^to  fight ;  to  fight ;  to  fight.  For  what  other  purpose  do 
you  suppose  that  I  can  wish  to  meet  you  ?  *'  Hdneas  felt  at  the 
moment  that  the  fighting  of  a  duel  would  be  destructive  to  all  his 
political  hopes.  Few  Englishmen  fight  duels  in  these  days.  They 
who  do  so  are  always  reckoned  to  be  fools.  And  a  duel  between  him 
and  Lord  Brentford's  son  must,  as  he  thought,  separate  him  from 
Violet,  from  Lady  Laura,  from  Lord  Brentford,  and  from  his  borough. 
But  yet  how  could  he  refuse ?  "What  have  you  to  think  of,  sir,  when 
such  an  offer  as  that  is  made  to  you  ?  "  said  the  fiery-red  lord. 

"  I  have  to  think  whether  I  have  courage  enough  to  refrise  to  make 
myself  an  ass." 

**  You  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a  riot.  That  is  your  way 
to  escape  what  you  call — a  riot." 

'*  You  want  to  bully  me,  Chiltem." 

"  No,  sir ; — ^I  simply  want  this,  that  you  should  leave  me  where 
you  found  me,  and  not  interfere  with  that  which  you  have  long  known 
I  claim  as  my  own." 

"  But  it  is  not  your  own." 

"  Then  you  can  only  fight  me." 

"  You  had  better  send  some  friend  to  me,  and  I  will  name  some 
one,  whom  he  shall  meet." 

**  Of  course  I  will  do  that  if  I  have  your  promise  to  meet  me.  We 
can  be  in  Belgium  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  back  again  in  a  few  more 
hours ; — ^that  is,  any  one  of  us  who  may  chance  to  be  alive." 

**  I  will  select  a  friend,  and  will  tell  him  everything,  and  will  then 
do  as  he  bids  me." 

'*  Yes  ; — some  old  steady-going  buffer.     Mr.  Kennedy,  perhaps." 

"  It  will  certainly  not  be  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  shall  probably  ask 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon  to  manage  for  me  in  such  an  affair." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  see  him  at  once  then,  so  that  Colepepper  may 
arrange  with  him  this  afternoon.  And  let  me  assure  yon,  Mr.  Finn, 
that  there  will  be  a  meeting  between  us  after  some  fashion,  let  the 
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ideas  of  your  friend  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  be  what  they  may.'*  Then  Lord 
Chiltem  purposed  to  go,  but  turned  again  as  he  was  going.  **  And 
remember  this,"  he  said,  **  my  complaint  is  that  you  have  been  false 
to  me,— rdamnably  fiedse ;  not  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  this 
young  lady  or  with  that."  Then  the  fiery-red  lord  opened  the  door 
for  himself  and  took  his  departure. 

Phineas,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  walked  down  to  the  House,  at 
which  there  was  an  early  sitting.  As  he  went  there  was  one  great 
question  which  he  had  to  settle  with  himself, — ^Was  there  any  justice  in 
the  charge  made  agaiiist  him  that  he  had  been  £Edse  to  his  friend  ? 
When  he  had  thought  over  the  matter  at  Saulsby,  after  rushing  down 
there  that  he  might  throw  himself  at  Violet's  feet,  he  had  assured  him- 
self that  such  a  letter*  as  that  'which  he  resolved  to  write  to  Lord 
Chiltem,  would  be  even  chivalrous  in  its  absolute  honesty.  He  would 
tell  his  purpose  to  Lord  Chilteni  the  moment  that  his  purpose  was 
formed ; — and  would  afterwards  speak  of  Lord  Chiltem  behind  his 
back  as  one  dear  friend  should  speak  of  another.  Had  Miss  Effingham 
shown  the  slightest  intention  of  accepting  Lord  Chiltem' s  offer,  he 
would  have  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
position  made  it  impossible  that  he  should,  with  honour,  become  his 
friend's  rival.  But  was  he  to  be  debarred  for  ever  from  getting  that 
which  he  wanted  because  Lord  Chiltem  wanted  it  also, — ^knowing,  as 
he  did  so  well,  that  Lord  Chiltem  could  not  get  the  thing  which  he 
wanted  ?  All  this  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  him  at  Saulsby.  But 
now  the  charge  against  him  that  he  had  been  false  to  hi^  friend  rang 
in  his  ears  and  made  him  unhappy.  It  certainly  was  true  that  Lord 
Chiltem  had  not  given  up  his  ho|)es,  and  that  he  had  spoken  probably 
more  openly  to  Phineas  respecting  them  than  he  had  done  to  any 
other  human  being.  If  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  false,  then  he 
must  comply  with  any  requisition  which  Lord  Chiltem  might  make, 
— short  of  voluntarily  giving  up  the  lady.  He  must  fight  if  he  were 
asked  to  do  so,  even  though  fighting  were  his  ruin. 

When  again  in  the  House  yesterday's  scene  came  back  upon  him, 
and  more  than  one  man  came  to  him  congratulating  him.  Mr.  Monk 
took  his  hand  and  spoke  a  word  to  him.  The  old  Premier  nodded  to 
him.  Mr.  Gresham  greeted  him;  and  Plantagenet  Palliser  openly 
told  him  that  he  had  made  a  good  speech.  How  sweet  would  all  this 
have  been  had  there  not  been  ever  at  his  heart  the  remembrance  of 
his  terrible  difficulty, — ^the  consciousness  that  he  was  about  to  be 
forced  into  an  absurdity  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  sweetness. 
Why  was  the  world  in  England  so  severe  against  duelling  ?  After  all, 
as  he  regarded  the  matter  now,  a  duel  might  be  the  best  way,  nay,  the 
only  way,  out  of  a  difficulty.  *  H  he  might  only  be  allowed  to  go  out 
with  Lord  Chiltem  the  whole  thing  might  be  arranged.  If  he  were 
not  shot  he  might  carry  on  his  suit  with  Miss  Effingham  unfettered  by 
any  impediment  on  that  side.   And  if  ho  were  shot,  what  matter  was 
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that  to  any  ono  but  himself  ?     Why  should  the  world  be  so  thin- 
skinned, —  so  foolishly  chary  of  human  life  ? 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  did  not  come  to  the  House,  and  Phineas 
looked  for  him  at  both  the  clubs  which  he  frequented, — cleaving  a  note 
at  each  as  he  did  not  find  him.  He  also  left  a  note  for  him  at  his 
lodgings  in  Duke  Street.  '<I  must  see  you  this  evening.  I  shall 
dine  at  the  Beform  Club, — ^pray  come  there.**  After  that,  Phineas 
went  up  to  Portman  Square,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
received  from  Lady  Laura. 

There  he  saw  Violet  Effingham,  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  parted  from  her  on  the  great  steps  at  Saulsby.  Of  course  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  of  course  she  was  gracious  to  him.  But  her  gracious- 
ness  was  only  a  smile  and  his  speech  was  only  a  word.  There  were 
many  in  the  room,  but  not  enough  to  make  privacy  possible, — ^as  it 
becomes  possible  at  a  crowded  evening  meeting.  Lord  Brentford  was 
there,  and  the  Bonteens,  and  Barrington  Erie,  and  Lady  Glencora 
Palliser,  and  Lord  Cantrip  with  his  young  wife.  It  was  manifestly 
a  meeting  of  Liberals,  semi-social  and  semi-political ; — so  arranged 
that  ladies  might  feel  that  some  interest  in  politics  was  allowed  io 
them,  and  perhaps  some  influence  also.  Afterwards  Mr.  Palliser 
himself  came  in.  Phineas,  however,  was  most  struck  by  finding  that 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon  was  there,  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not.  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  was  quite  sure  that  had  such  a  meeting 
taken  place  before  Lady  Laura's  maniage,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have 
been  present.  *'I  must  speak  to  you  as  we  go  away,"  said  Phineas, 
whispering  a  word  into  Fitzgibbon's  ear.  '*  I  have  been  leaving  notes 
for  you  all  about  the  town."     **  Not  a  duel,  I  hope,"  said  Fitzgibbon. 

How  pleasant  it  was, — that  meeting  ;  or  would  have  been  had  there 
not  been  that  nightmare  on  his  breast !  They  all  talked  as  though 
there  were  perfect  accord  between  them  and  perfect  confidence. 
There  were  there  great  men, — Cabinet  Ministers,  and  beautiful  women, 
— the  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of  England's  highest  nobles.  And 
Phineas  Finn,  throwing  back,  now  and  again,  a  thought  to  Killaloe, 
found  himself  among  them  as  ono  of  themselves.  How  could  any 
Mr.  Low  say  that  he  was  wrong  ? 

On  a  sofa  near  to  him,  so  that  he  could  almost  touch  her  foot  with 
his,  was  sitting  Violet  Effingham,  and  as  he  leaned  over  from  his  chair 
discussing  some  point  in  Mr.  Mildmay's  bill  with  that  most  inveterate 
politician,  Lady  Glencora,  Violet  looked  into  his  face  and  smiled.  Oh 
heavens  I  If  Lord  Chiltem  and  he  might  only  toss  up  as  to  which  ot 
them  should  go  to  Patagonia  and  remain  there  for  the  next  ten  years, 
and  which  should  have  Violet  Effingham  for  a  wife  in  London  ! 

"  Come  along,  Phineas,  if  you  mean  tb  come,"  said  Laurence  Fitz- 
gibbon. Phineas  was  of  course  bound  to  go,  though  Lady  Glencora 
was  still  talking  B^dicalism,  and  Violet  Effingham  was  still  smiling 
ineffably. 
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*•  You  ought  to  have  known.     Of  course  she  is  in  town." 

PtUneaa  Finn,    Chap.  xlt.  Piiga  63S. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  8T0RT  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

A  METROPOLIS  IN  HXNIATUItE. 

Betmold,  the  capital  of  the  prmcipality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest,  prettiest,  and  most  agreeably  situated  of  the  smaller 
Besidenzen  of  Germany.  The  castle,  or  princely  palace,  is  a  fine  old 
hoilding,  sitnated  in  the  midst  of  well-arranged  gardens,  and  around 
these  the  little  town  spreads  itself  in  all  directions.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  clean  and  quiet.  Beside  the  river  Wem,  which  runs  through 
Detmold,  and  is  here  banked  in  so  as  to  form  a  canal,  there  are 
pleasant  paths  and  picturesque  houses,  draped  with  the  rich  Virginia 
creeper,  sombre  ivy,  or  delicate  woodbine.  Further  there  arc 
delicious  woodland  walks  branching  out  hither  and  thither  through 
the  great  forest  which  clothes  the  Grotenberg,  upon  whose  lofty 
summit  the  colossal  Hermann's  statue  is  one  day  to  stand. 

But  not  of  these  romantic  shades  or  river  margins  was  Herr 
Friedrich  Peters  thinkmg  when  the  old  Schimmel  paused  soberly 
before  the  door  of  the  chief  inn  in  Detmold,  and  then  allowed  the 
hostler  to  lead  him  with  much  deliberation  into  the  stable-yard. 
Herr  Peters  had  his  share  of  the  German  love  for  nature  and  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauty;  but  it  was  the  metropolitan  aspect  of 
Detmold  which  most  attracted  him.  In  his  eyes  the  wide,  clean 
streets,  the  well-dressed  ladies  who  demurely  paced  them,  the  shops 
with  windows  filled  with  large  squares  of  clear  glass,  revealing 
garments  and  stufis  of  last  year's  fashion,  were  absolutely  magnifi- 
cent. He  could  have  almost  envied  the  chemist  from  whom  he 
intended  to  buy  a  modest  supply  of  drugs,  when  he  contemplated  the 
crimson,  and  blue,  and  yellow  bottles  in  his  shop-window,  the  little 
semicircular  counter  topped  with  marble,  and  the  half-dozen  coloured 
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scent-botlles  arranged  gymmetrically  -within  a  glass  case.  It  was  very 
grand  certainly,  and  very  different  from  the  dark  little  shop  at  Horn. 
Peters  made  his  purchases,  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  the  inn, 
and  then  he  walked  down  the  principal  street,  glancing  at  the  inscrip- 
tions over  the  shop-doors,  until  he  paused  before  a  stationer's 
window  and  looked  in  with  a  hesitating  air.  There  were  two 
persons  in  the  shop,  an  old  man  and  a  young  one.  The  old  man 
was  making  entries  in  a  ledger  or  account-book ;  the  young  man  was 
piling  reams  of  coarse  packing-paper  on  to  a  high  shelf.  He  had 
taken  his  coat  off,  the  better  to  perform  his  work,  and  his  shirt-collar 
was  turned  down,  showing  a  round,  muscular  throat.  His  movements 
were  quick  and  dexterous,  and  he  lifted  and. placed  the  heavy  packets 
of  paper  with  the  ease  of  one  whose  strength  was  but  slightly  tasked. 
Peters  stood  staring  in  at  the  window  until  the  old  man,  lifting  his 
head,  observed  him,  and  then  the  apothecary  walked  away  slowly. 
Presently  he  returned  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  tbia 
time,  on  looking  in,  he  perceived  that  the  stationer's  shop  was 
tenanted  but  by  one  person.  The  old  man  had  disappeared.  The 
younger  one  was  still  working,  but  had  nearly  filled  the  high  shelf. 
Peters  crossed  the  road  briskly  and  went  in.  '<  Good  day,  Otto," 
said  he.  At  the  sound  of  the  high,  thin  voice,  the  young  fellow 
turned  round  sharply,  almost  letting  fall  the  packet  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation.  A  brighter,  franker  face 
than  he  turned  on  the  apothecary  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Otto 
Hemmerich  is  a  great  fiftvourite  of  mine,  and  I  desire  to  make  my 
reader  also  feel  kindly  towards  him.  Sure  I  am  that  if  the  portrait 
be  not  a  pleasant  one  the  fault  will  be  wholly  the  painter's. 

A  well-balanced,  somewhat  square  head,  broadly  developed  in  the 
regions  of  conscientiousness  and  firmness;  thick,  curling,  brown 
hair,  that  lay  in  close  rings  on  his  forehead ;  bright  keen  blue  eyes, 
which  might  have  been  almost  fierce  but  for  the  merry,  laughing 
spirit  that  danced  in  them ;  well-shaped,  though  not  strictly  regular, 
features  ;  strong,  white,  wholesome  teeth ;  a  skin  tanned  to  a  dusky 
red  by  sun  and  weather ;  a  powerful,  well-knit  figure,  rather 
beneath  the  middle  height ;  and  in  his  voice  and  in  his  gestures,  in 
all  he  said  and  all  he  did,  a  sense  of  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour, 
an  atmosphere  of  clearness  and  honesty,  which  refreshed  one's  moral 
nature  much  as  fresh  air  refreshes  one's  body. 

«  My  good  Herr  Peters  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  ringing  tone. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  imagine  Otto  ever  whispering,  or  even 
talking  low. 

"  Hem  I  *'  cried  the  apothecary  with  an  elaborate  cough.  "  Don't 
shout  so.  Otto.  I'm  not  sure  that  my  visit  would  be  quite  agreeabia 
to  your  master." 

In  Detmold  it  is  still  possible  to  speak  to  a  man  about  his  "master" 
without  offending  him. 
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"What,  Herr  Schmitt?  Well,  but  you  didu't  come  to  see 
him  I" 

"  No,  my  boy,  I  came  to  see  you.  But, — ^the  fact  is,  I, — to  say 
the  truth,  your  uncle  does  not  know  of  my  coming,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  he  would  approve." 

'<  Oh,  because  he  will  think  you  ought  to  have  told  him  first,  so 
that  he  might  have  sent  a  message,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ahem ! "  cried  the  apothecary  again. 

**  Oh,  well,  Herr  Peters,  that  can't  be  helped  now.  Here  you  are, 
and  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you." 

**  And  how  do  you  get  on  here.  Otto  9  A  fortnight  is  but  a  short 
time  to  judge  of  your  new  life.  But  do  you  seem  to, — ^to  think  you 
shaU,— likeit?" 

Peters  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  at  Otto  insinuatingly, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  that  he  ought  to  like  it  very  much  indeed. 
It  was  the  kind  of  manner  which  the  apothecary  assumed  in  adminis- 
tering a  peculiarly  nauseous  potion  to  a  sick  child. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Otto  in  his  fullest  chest 
voice.  "  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  And,  what  is  worse,  I'm  afraid  I 
never  shall  like  it.  But  I  knew  all  that  beforehand.  I  am  not  such 
a  boy  but  what  I  know  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  do  a  good  many 
things  that  don't  just  please  my  fancy.  I  shall  stick  to  it  for  the 
three  years  my  uncle  has  bound  me  for,  and  then " 

"And  then?" 

"  And  then  we  shall  see.  Lord,  we  may  be  all  dead  and  buried 
in  three  years!  It's  an  awful  long  time  to  look. forward  to.  But 
now  tell  me  the  news  of  the  good  people  at  Horn.  How's  my  uncle, 
first  and  foremost  ?  " 

"  The  Herr  Kiister  is  wonderftd  for  a  man  of  his  years.  I  saw  him 
lost  night  at  the  Pied  Lamb.  He  was  full  of  conversation,  and  very, 
— ^very  pleasant.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and  wisdom,  is 
yonr  uncle  Schnarcher." , 

It  may  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  Peters'  sincerity,  that  he 
really  belieyed  what  he  said. 

"And  old  Quendel  ?  Is  he  growing  any  thinner?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
And  the  Steinbergs  ?  And  Granny  Becker  ?  And  big  Hans  ?  And 
the  blacksmith's  poodle  ?  And  your  own  Schimmel  ?  Tell  me  all 
about  everybody, — dumb  beasts  and  all  I " 

"  They're  all  well,  as  far  as  I  know.  Otto.  But  there  is  an  old 
friend  of  yours  whom  you  haven't  asked  for.  And  he  was  talking 
about  you  last  night,  too." 

"  Is  there  ?    An  old  friend  whom  I  haven't  asked  for !  ** 
"  Farmer  Lehmann  I    I  thought  he  was  your  prime  friend  and 
favourite.  Otto.    You  used  to  be  always  at  the  farm  before  you  went 
to  HaUe." 
The  last  packet  of  paper,  which  Otto  at  this  moment  placed  on  the 
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shelf,  mnsi  have  been  pecnliarly  heavy,  for  the  effort  of  lifting  it 
seemed  to  bring  the  blood  into  his  face,  as  he  answered,  ''  Ah,  dear 
Farmer  Franz !     Was  he  talking  about  me,  Herr  Peters  ?  " 

**  Yes.  But,  Otto,  what  dreadful  weights  you  are  lifting  I  Don't 
overtax  yonr  strength,  my  boy." 

Otto  burst  out  laughing.  **  My  good  Herr  Peters,"  he  said,  "  only 
see,  I  can  lift  these  packets  with  one  hand !  Honestly,  this  is  the 
part  of  my  work  I  like  best.  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  using  my 
muscles,  and  doing  something  for  my  daily  bread.  Head-work  I*m  a 
dunce  at,  and  I'm  afraid  Herr  Schmitt  has  got  but  a  bad  bargain." 

"  Yes,  Lehmann  was  talking  of  you  and  of  your  poor  father  of 
blessed  memory.  I  called  at  the  farm  this  morning,  and  saw  the 
Haus-frau.  She's  a  bitter  weed.  Ach  du  lieber  Himmel !  And  I 
got  a  parcel  to  bring  to  Detmold  for  liese." 

"  For  liese !     Is  Liese  in  Detmold  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  she  is.    Didn**t  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  of  it  I "  cried  Otto  hotly.  "  I  went  twice  or  thrice  to 
the  farm  after  \  came  back  from  Halle,  but  I  never  saw  lieschen,  and 
Frau  Lehmann  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was  purposely  keeping 
out  of  my  way." 

"  0  Lord,"  muttered  Peters  under  his  breath,  ''  what  a  woman  she 
is  I"  Then  he  added  more  loudly,  <'I  never  heard  there  was  any 
secret  in  Liese's  being  in  Detmold  in  service.  She  went  off  almost 
on  a  sudden.  I  don't  think  things  were  going  quite  comfortably  at 
the  farm.  Poor  little  Lieschen!  She's  a  kitten  that  hasn't  yet 
grown  to  be  a  cat,  as  they  all  do  sooner  or  later." 

Otto  stood  quite  still  leaning  on  the  counter,  with  a  thoughtful, 
frowning  face. 

'<  Well,  good-bye,  lad,"  said  Peters,  holding  out  his  hand.  '<  Time 
is  going,  and  the  days  are  short  now,  and  I  have  to  dine  and  settle 
my  score  at  the  Blue  Pigeon  before  I  can  turn  the  Schimmel's  nose 
homewards.  Besides,  this  errand  for  the  Lehmanns  will  take  up 
half  an  hour  or  so." 

*'  Good-bye,  good  friend.  I'm  thankful  to  you  for  coming.  Give 
my  dutiful  greetings  to  my  uncle,  pray,  and  messages  to  any  one  who 
may  care  to  hear  of  me  at  Horn." 

"  Shall  I  greet  Lieschen  for  you  ?  " 

<'  No,  thank  you.    Liese  Lehmann  wants  to  hear  nothing  about  me." 

Otto  wrung  his  old  friend's  hand  hard,  and  stood  for  a  few  nunutes 
watching  the  apothecary's  tall,  lank  figure  disappear  dovm  the  street. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  shop,  and  having  resumed  his  coat,  sat  down 
to  label  and  number,  from  a  printed  list  which  lay  beside  him,  a  series 
^f  photographic  views  which  were  presently  to  adorn  the  window. 
But,  as  Otto  had  himself  confessed,  head-work  was  not  his  forte,  and 
he  was  unusually  absent  and  preoccupied  to-day.  Under  his  fingers 
many  beauties  of  the  Ehine  scenery  were  unjustly  attributed  to  the 
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Moselle,  and  some  views  in  the  Harz  country  got  labelled  '^  Black 
Forest." 

Peters  meanwhile  made  his  way  to  the  honse  wherein  Elizabeth,  or, 
as  she  was  always  called,  Liese  Lehmann  was  filling  the  post  of 
servant  in  the  family  of  the  Herr  Justizrath  von  Schleppers.  It  was 
a  pleasant  honse  to  look  at, — bnilt  of  dark-red  brick,  partly  covered 
with  ivy,  and  with  its  long,  low  facade  fronting  the  river.  Every  win- 
dow pane  glistened  crystal  clear  in  the  sunshine.  The  door-handle 
and  knocker  of  polished  brass  were  dazzling  in  their  spotless  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  white  dimity  curtains  that  shaded  the  parlour  windows 
seemed  to  have  come  that  instant  from  the  hands  of  the  laundress. 
But  the  house  had  an  odd  look  of  not  being  really  used  and  inhabited. 
All  its  colours  were  as  vivid  and  staring  as  those  of  a  doll's  house : 
the  bricks  very  red,  the  door  very  green,  the  window-sashes  and 
frames  a  bright  yellow.  Only  the  deep  hue  of  the  old  ivy  somewhat 
softened  and  harmonised  the  general  effect.  Peters's  hand  was 
raised  to  the  knocker,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  portly  matron 
came  forth,  who  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  conciliatory. 

*'  If  you  want  the  Herr  Justizrath,"  said  this  stately  dame,  <'you 
must  go  round  by  the  back-door  to  his  study.  He  receives  no  one 
on  business  by  this  entrance." 

"  My  business  is "  began  Peters  mildly.  But  the  lady  inter- 
rupted him. 

**  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  seek  to  know  your  business.  I  make  a 
point  of  never  interfering  with  law  matters.  The  Herr  Justizrath  is 
in  his  study." 

'<  But,"  said  Peters,  a  little  nettled  at  this  cavalier  treatment,  ''I 
don't  want  to  see  the  Herr  Justizrath.  I  have  neither  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him  as  a  friend,  nor  the  ill-luck  to  need  him  as  a 
lawyer.     I  suppose  you  are  the  mistress  of  the  house  ?" 

The  lady  made  a  magnificent  bow,  which  might  be  translated  into 
the  vernacular,  **  I  should  rather  think  I  am  i " 

**  Then,  if  you  please,  madam,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  speak  with  your  servant-maid,  Elizabeth  Lehmann.  I  have  brought 
a  parcel  for  her  from  her  home." 

<* Liese!"  exclaimed  the  lady  sharply.  ''Liese  is  not  within  at 
this  moment.  I  have  sent  her  out  on  an  errand,  and  she  has  already 
been  twice  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  in.  You  can  leave  your  parcel 
on  the  table  there,  since  you  are  here ;  but  another  time  I  beg  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  go  round  by  the  yard-gate.  This  entrance  is 
only  used  by  the  family  or  our  own  visitors." 

Peters  was  a  man  unapt  to  anger  at  all  times ;  nevertheless  he  did 
feel  considerable  indignation  at  this  lady*s  tone  and  manner.  But 
Frau  von  Schleppers  was  stout  and  stately)  with  a  deep  voice  and 
an  unsympathising  stare ;  and,  above  all,  she  was  a  woman  I     So 
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she  frightened  him.  He  put  the  little  bundle  down  on  the  table 
without  a  word,  and  left  the  house. 

The  mistress  of  it  waited  to  see  him  fairly  off  the  doorstep,  and 
then  she  closed  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  walked,  or  rather  waddled, 
away. 

Peters  adjusted  his  spectacles  firmly  on  his  nose,  looked  after  her 
for  a  second,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  short  laugh,  ''Poor  Justizrath 
Yon  Schleppers  1     From  my  heart  I  pity  thee ! " 

Then  he  turned  towards  his  inn,  feeling  his  spirits  much  relieved 
by  this  sarcastic  ebullition.  Herr  Peters  considered  that  he  had  been 
very  bitter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PINK   SATIN   NOTE-PAPEB. 

It  was  true,  as  the  apothecary  had  said,  that  before  Otto  Hemmerich 
had  gone  to  Halle,  the  young  man  had  been  a  frequent  visitpr  at 
Lehmann*s  farm.  Every  one  liked  him  there.  Even  Frau  Hanne, 
who  did  not  like  many  people,  extended  her  favour  to  Otto.  He  was 
handy,  he  was  cheerful,  he  was  able  and  willing  to  do  numberless  odd 
jobs  of  carpentering  for  the  thrifty  housewife.  He  brought  her  heaps 
of  ripe  blackberries  in  the  autumn,  and  store  of  hazel  nuts.  He 
helped  in  the  apple-gathering,  and  did  more  work  in  play  than  the 
others  got  through  in  earnest.  He  mended,  and  made  as  good  as 
new,  some  old  leather  harness  that  had  hung  disused  for  years  in  the 
stable.  He  cleaned  and  furbished  up  Franz  Lehmann's  rusty  rifle, 
and  with  it  shot, — ^hear  it  not,  ye  British  sportsmen  I — shot  a  fox 
that  had  for  many  a  night  made  havoc  among  Frau  Lehmann's  fat 
geese.  He  caught  and  tamed  a  squirrel  as  a  present  for  liese ;  and 
moreover,  partly  manufactured  with  his  own  hands  a  cage  to  keep  it 
in.  In  brief,  his  accomplishments  were  highly  esteemed  and  appre- 
ciated at  the  farm,  and  he  was  a  welcome  guest  on  any  holiday  after- 
noon that  he  chose  to  spend  there.  But  notwithstandmg  her  personal 
predilection  for  Otto,  Hanne  Lehmann  did  by  no  means  approve  of 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  which, — ^rumour  said, — ^he  was  manifesting 
towards  his  uncle.  Frau  Lehmann's  own  government  of  her  family 
was  an  absolute  despotism.  She  would  have  honestly  scorned  the 
idea  of  giving  her  subjects  a  constitution.  Her  husband's  nominal 
position  as  head  of  the  household  may  seem  to  us  a  little  incom- 
patible with  this  undisputed  female  supremacy.  But  Frau  Hanne 
Lehmann  never  theorised.  She  knew  what  was  best  for  everybody, 
and  did  it  proprio  motu.  Otto's  refusal  to  follow  the  profession  his 
uncle  had  chosen  for  him  was  a  high  crime  in  Frau  Lehmann's  eyes. 
Above  all  was  it  a  crime  to  decline  to  follow  that  special  pro- 
fession.   A  pastor  I    It  was  all  that  was  respectable  and  reverend. 
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It  gave  a  man  authority  in  despite  of  youth,  and  rank  in  despite  oi 
humble  birth.  In  fact,  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  pieee  of  nnparalieled 
presumption  on  the  part  of  a  boy  like  Otto  to  dedine  preferment 
which  she,  Frau  Hanne  Lehmann,  would  have  been  glad  of  for  a  son 
of  her  own.     And  then  the  thought  struck  her  that  Otto  and  Liese 

had  been  allowed  to  be  a  great  deal  together,  and  that  perhaps 

Well,  she  would  put  a  stop  to  that,  at  all  events.  She  would  have  no 
rebellious  notions  put  into  liese's  head.  And  Franz  was  so  foolish 
and  soft-hearted  that  there  was  no  knowing  what  concessions  or 
promises  ha  might  be  led  to  make  if  the  young  folks  had  a  chance  of 
talking  him  over.  Otto  paid  a  visit  to  the  farm  soon  afler  his  return 
from  Halle,  but  he  did  not  see  Liese.  Ho  saw  no  one  but  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  received  him  anything  but  graciously.  Her  husband, 
she  said,  was  absent  at  Lemgo,  selling  some  wheat.  Bhe  supposed 
Otto  knew  his  own  business  best, — ^though  at  his  time  of  life  that 
was  scarcely  likely, — ^but  for  her  part  she  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
it  was  a  pity  for  him  to  go  against  his  uncle  Schnarcher.  She  should 
be  sorry  for  their  Lieschen  to  behave  so,  that  was  all. 

"  But,  Frau  Lehmann,"  cried  Otto  bluntly,  "  it  is  better  to  go 
against  my  uncle  than  against  my  conscience,  isnH  it  ?  *' 

'<  Bubbish !  "  answered  Frau  Lehmann. 

She  was  not  strong  in  argument,  and  she  didn't  like  being  con- 
tradicted. Then  Otto  asked  for  Liese ;  and,  to  punish  him,  the  Haus- 
frau  simply  said  that  he  couldn't  see  her,  without  explaining  that  the 
good  and  sufficient  reason  why  he  could  not  see  her  was,  that  she  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  house  of  Frau  von  Schleppers,  in  Detmold. 
Then, — ^Hanne  being  one  of  those  women  who  are  capable  of  talking 
themselves  into  a  passion  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  whose  anger 
makes  their  tongues  terribly  unscrupulous, — she  went  on  to  say  that 
fihe  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  Liese,  approve  of  her  having 
acquaintances  whose  ideas  were  so  strongly  at  variance  with  all  that 
«  pious  education  had  instilled  into  her  mind  ;  and  that  she  must  do 
the  girl  the  justice  to  add,  that  she  had  heard  Liese  herself  animadvert 
on  the  sin  and  evil  of  disobedience  and  presumption  in  young  people. 
And  so  wound  up  a  voluble  and  rather  incoherent  tirade,  of  which 
Otto  understood  very  little,  save  that  the  Hans-frau  was  in  a  furious 
bad  humour,  and  that  Liese  had  been  speaking  unkindly  of  him  and 
refused  to  see  him. 

Otto  walked  away  from  the  farm  with  a  heavy  heart.  Frau 
Lehmann's  sharp  speeches  he  might  have  borne  with  tolerable  indif- 
ference ;  but  Liese  t  Could  she  turn  against  him  ?  And  then  his  old 
friend  Farmer  Franz,  too.  He  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  losing  his 
friendship.  He  would  go  again  to  the  farm  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
Lehmann.  But  then  came  the  announcement  of  Simon  Schnarcher' s 
resolution  to  send  his  grand-nephew  to  the  stationer's  shop  in  Det- 
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mold ;  and  Otto's  departure  was  so  hurried  that  he  had  no  time  to 
revisit  his  friends  at  the  farm. 

The  young  man  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  mind  as  he  sat 
pasting  the  lahels  on  to  the  photographs  in  Herr  Schmitt's  shop. 
He  hadTefused  to  send  greetings  to  Liese  Lehmann,  and  now  on 
reflection  his  heart  misgave  him  somewhat  for  having  so  refused. 
Peters*s  announcement  of  Liese*s  being  in  Detmold  had  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Who  knew  how  long  she  had  been  there  ?  "  But 
then,  surely  the  Frau  Lehmann  would  have  told  me  the  truth  about 
her  when  I  was  at  the  farm  ?  "  thought  honest  Otto. 

^*  If  you  please,  have  you  any  pink  satin  note-paper  ?  "  said  a  soft 
voice  in  his  ear. 

'^  Any  what !  "  Otto  jumped  off  his  seat  with  a  bound,  and  took 
two  little  cold  hands  in  his.  "  Why,  Liese,  is  it  you?  Thou  dear 
Heaven  I  " 

<<  Otto  !  "  And  the  two  cold  little  hands  were  left  confidingly  in 
his,  and  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  looked  at  him  in  glad  surprise.  Little 
Liese  Lehmann  was  very  small  and  shy.  She  had  a  clear  fair  skin, 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  silky  hair  of  the  same  colour.  This  hair  was 
coiled  in  a  twisted  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  one  plaited 
tress  was  brought  down  low  on  either  cheek,  and  put  up  behind  the 
oars,  after  a  fashion  prevalent  amongst  German  maidens.  She  wore 
a  grey  stuff  gown,  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  pinned  a^oss  her 
breast,  and  a  large  checked  apron. 

"  Dear  Lieschen !  '*  said  Otto,  **  I  had  only  just  heard  by  accident 
that  you  were  in  Detmold.  How  goes  it,  Lieschen  ?  Do  tell  me, 
are  you  well  ?    Are  you  content  here  ?  " 

He  was  too  glad  to  see  her  to  think  of  any  ground  of  offence  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  against  her. 

"And  I, — did  you  think  I  knew  that  you  were  here.  Otto?  I 
never  was  so  surprised  to  see  anybody  !  '* 

It  needed  not  many  words  between  the  two  young  people  to 
explain  the  history  of  Otto's  visit  to  the  farm,  and  of  Liese's  having 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  coming.  Neither  of  them  had  a  sus- 
picion that  Frau  Lehmann*s  desire  to  keep  them  asunder  originated 
in  any  other  motive  than  her  disapproval  of  Otto's  persistence  in 
opposing  his  uncle  Schnarcher.  Every  one  who  knew  Hanne  well 
was  accustomed  to  see  great  anger  arise  &om  causes  seemingly 
quite  inadequate  to  produce  it.  None  of  her  household  or  family 
over  thought  of  asking  what  reason  the  Haus-frau  could  possibly 
have  for  resenting  this  or  that.  They  said,  <'  She  is  angry,"  much 
as  they  might  say,  "  It  thunders."  Both  were  phenomena  which 
they  could  neither  control  nor  account  for. 

'<  But  she  shouldn't  have  told  a  lie,  and  said  that  you  had  spoken 
against  me,"  said  Otto.  '<  As  to  what  she  thinks,  that  don't  so  much 
matter." 
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^'  Oh,  Otto  ! "  cried  Liese  timidly.  This  was  a  tremendous  asser- 
tion, she  thought. 

'<  Well,  it  don't  much  matter  to  me,  though  Frau  Lehmann  used 
to  be  kind  and  friendly,'  too,  in  the  old  days.  Do  you  recollect  the 
apple-gathering  two  years  ago  ?  '' 

''  Yes ;  and  the  time  you  brought  her  the  blackberries." 

"  And  the  fon  we  had  at  hay-harvest,  Lieschen !  " 

''  And  that  day  when  Glaus  got  tipsy,  and  you  chopped  the  wood 
for  fuel,  and  nearly  cut  your  finger  off.  Och  Himmel  f  How 
frightened  we  were !  But  you  didn't  say  a  word.  Cousin  Hanne 
said  you  had  the  right  manfiil  courage.  She  likes  folks  to  be  brave. 
I  ain't  a  bit  brave.  I  remember  she  boxed  my  ears  for  crying  when 
I  saw  the  blood  flow." 

<'  What  a  shame  I  *'  cried  Otto  indignantly. 

*'  Well,  but,  Otto,"  remonstrated  gentle  little  Lieschen,  <*  you  know 
if  we  had  all  cried,  and  done  nothing  else,  you  might  have  bled  to 
death.  But  I  was  only  a  child  then.  I  hope  I  should  be  more 
helpful  now." 

'*  Yes  ;  you  are  not  a  child  any  more,  Liese.  You  are  the  same, 
and  yet  somehow  not  the  same.     You  have  grown  so, — so  different." 

No  human  being  had  ever  told  Liese  that  she  was  pretty.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Otto  had  ever  thought  of  considering 
whether  she  was  so  or  not  until  that  moment.  But  as  he  looked 
straight  into  her  innocent,  upraised  eyes,  he  made  up  his  mind  very 
decisively  on  the  subject. 

"Yes ;  I've  grown  an  inch,"  said  she  simply.  Then  they  talked  of 
Otto's  prospects,  and  of  his  uncle  Schnarcher.  And  Liese  ventured 
timidly  to  ask  Otto  if  it  were  not  a  pity  that  he  could  not  be  a 
pastor.  It  was  so  beautiful,  she  thought,  to  teach  and  comfort  the 
poor  people,  and  tell  them  good  tidings  to  brighten  their  hard  lives. 
And  Otto,  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  bis  manhood  and  his  two-and- 
twenty  years,  had  to  explain  to  Liese's  simplicity  why  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  play  this-  lofty  part  in  life  well,  and  how  wrong 
it  would  be  to  undertake  it  whilst  his  conscience  told  him  clearly 
that  he  must  fill  it  badly.  And  Liese  listened  with  humility,  and 
said  that  of  course  Otto  knew  best,  and  that  it  was  right  and  brave 
of  him  to  speak  the  truth  that  God  put  into  his  heart.  And  then, — 
the  town  clocks  struck  one !  Liese  jumped  4is  if  a  bomb  had  burst  in 
the  shop. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  she  cried  in  dismay,  'there's  one  going  by 
the  parish  church  1  And  there's  the  castle  clock  now  i|triking  the 
last  quarter.  Oh,  please,  have  you  any  pink  satin  note-paper  ?  .  I 
couldn't  find  it  at  the  shop  where  we  generally  deal,  and  that 
delayed  me,  and  now  I've  been  talking  here  and  forgetting  Idie 
time.    My  mistress  told  me  to  make  haste.     Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1 " 

Otto  lost  not  a  moment  in  searching  for  the  required  article,  and 
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after  opening  siindry  drawers  and  boxes,  he  came  upon  a  small 
store  of  it. 

"  Two  sheets,  please,  and  two  envelopes,"  said  Lieschen,  who  had 
been  watching  his  proceedings  anxiously.     **  How  much  is  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  Pay  me  the  next  time  you  come  by.  Here  it 
is,  Liese.  And,  I  say,  you'll  find  a  parcel  at  home  for  you.  Herr 
Peters  from  Horn  has  been  over,  and " 

But  Liese  had  taken  up  her  little  packet,  and  with  a  hasty  farewell 
nod,  had  run  out  of  the  shop  with  it.  She  sped  along  at  a  pace  very 
seldom  seen  among  the  sober  denizens  of  Detmold.  More  than  one 
housewife  turned  to  look  after  '<  Frau  von  Schleppers'  maiden,"  and 
shook  their  heads  disapprovingly.  But  Liese  was  unconscious  of 
their  looks.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast, — ^partly  from  the  haste  she 
was  making,  partly  from  agitation.  The  surprise  and  pleasure  of 
seeing  Otto,  disappointment  at  having  missed  Herr  Peters,  who 
doubtless  had  brought  news  from  the  farm,  self-reproach  at  her 
delay,  and  dread  of  her  mistress's  displeasure,  were  all  jumbled 
together  in  the  poor  child's  mind.  Still  she  sped  on  with  agile  feet, 
when,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  she  ran  against  somebody. 
Some  very  heavy  body  it  seemed,  for  Liese's  light  figure  bounded  off 
it  again  like  a  shuttlecock,  and  on  looking  up,  her  eyes  encountered 
the  stem  and  astonished  gaze  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Frau  von 
Schleppers  herself. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

FRAU  HiLTHILDE's   TSA-PABT7. 

Fbau  Mathilde  von  Sohlepfebs  considered  herself  to  be  beyond 
question  the  leading  character  amongst  the  dramatis  personas  of  her 
somewhat  limited  society.  Her  self-importance  was  boundless. 
«  We  Von  Schlepperses  are  not  rich,"  she  would  say  grandly,  "but 
we  are  noble."  It  was  true  that  the  Justizrath  was  descended  from 
the  younger  branch  of  a  respectable  old  family.  They  could  scarcely 
be  termed  '^  noble,"  but  they  had  been  gentlefolks  time  out  of  mind. 
Now  the  Frau  Mathilde's  papa  had  been  court  shoemaker  in  Hanover. 
The  good  lady  would  volubly  discourse  of  the  "  dear  Baroness  This," 
or  the  "  charming  Countess  That,"  giving  odd  little  personal  details 
about  them  that  would  seem  to  argue  a  great  intimacy  on  her  part 
with  these  aristocratic  dames.  But  the  fact  was,  she  had  never  seen 
them  out  of  her  father's  shop.  People  in  Detmold,  however,  knew 
nothing  about  that ;  and  it  was  so  long  ago  that  Frau  von  Schleppers 
herself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  true  circumstances  ot  her  early 
life.  She  and  her  husband  had  endured  many  vicissitudes  before 
coming  to  settle  in  Detmold.  There  fortune  seemed  inclined  to 
smile  upon  them.     The  Justizrath  gained  a  lawsuit  for  a  member  of 
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the  prinoely  family,  and  in  retain  received  some  courtesies  from  an 
illostrioas  pentonage.  This  circnmstance  fanned  Mathiide's  smoulder- 
ing aspirations  into  flame.  She  gave  herself  airs  of  aristocratic 
hantenr,  boasted  of  an  invitation  she  had  had  to  the  Castle,  and 
constantly  reverted  to  the  nobility  of  the  Yon  Schlepperses. 

At  first  some  laughed,  some  sneered,  some  quarrelled  with  her. 
But  in  the  end  many  people  succumbed  to  her  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. To  such  as  did  so  she  took  care  not  to  be  too  civil, — 
which  caused  a  great  many  other  people  to  Succumb  also.  Mean- 
while, her  husband,  the  Justizrath,  steadily  increased  his  connection, 
and  established  a  reputation  throughout  the  principality  as  being  a 
sound,  cautious,  old-fashioned  lawyer.  By  the  time  at  which  this 
story  begins,  Frau  von  Schleppers,  if  not  altogether  so  great  a 
woman  as  she  fancied  herself,  was  undeniably  somebody  in  Det- 
mold. 

Liese's  life  in  service  had  hitherto  been  fJEorly  comfortable.  Frau  von 
Schleppers  was  reputed  to  be  a  difficult  mistress  to  content.  But 
Liese  was  humble,  submissive,  and  constitutionally  incapable  of  giving 
a  pert  answer.  She  had  been  well  instructed  by  Hanne  in  all  branches 
of  domestic  industry.  And  she  had,  moreover,  an  air  of  natural  refine- 
ment and  modesty  which  her  mistress  felt  was  creditable  to  the 
gentility  of  her  establishment.  But  for  a  week  following  her  inter- 
view with  Otto  poor  Liese  led  but  a  sad  life  of  it. 

'*  Bazinherziger  Himmel  1  '*  exclaimed  Frau  von  Schleppers  ^gi- 
cally,  '<  to  think  of  a  young  person  in  my  employ  tearing  through  the 
public  streets  in  that  indecorous  manner  I "  And  then  she  would 
treat  Liese  to  a  twentieth  repetition  of  the  severe  lecture  which  she 
had  pronounced  on  the  day  of  that  great  misdemeanour.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  circumstances  had  combined  to  aggravate  Frau 
von  Schieppers's  wrath.  When  Liese  had  rushed  against  her  mistress 
in  the  street  the  latter  was  not  alone.  She  was  walking  with  a  new 
acquaintance,  a  hochwohlgebome  dame,  the  wife  of  a  major  in  the 
prince's  service.  And  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  pink  satin  note- 
paper  had  been  needed  to  write  an  invitation  to  this  very  lady, 
and  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  of  Mathiide's  elegance  in  the  most 
trifling  details.  But,  lo!  the  unhappy  Liese,  frightened,  bewildered, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  trembling  under  her  mistress's  stem  gaze,  blurts 
out  breathlessly  that  the  pink  satin  paper  could  not  be  found  in  such 
a  shop,  but  was  at  last  discovered  in  such  another, — that  she  had 
purchased  two  sheets,  for  which  she  had  not  paid,  but  which  she 
supposed  could  not  come  to  more  than  a  groschen, — and  adds,  by 
way  of  averting  her  mistress's  wrath,  that  she  is  very  sorry  to  be  so 
late,  but  that  she  had  carefully  set  the  cabbage-soup  on  the  fire 
before  coming  away  from  home.  Such  a  jumble  of  vulgarities  was 
mortifying,  it  must  be  allowed.  Cabbage-soup  and  elegant  stationery, 
laid  in  a  couple  of  sheets  at  a  time ! 
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When  the  major's  high,  well-bom  wife  did  come  to  tea,  Liese 
scarcely  dared  to  meet  her  eye  as  she  handed  round  the  cakes  and  the 
bread  and  bntter.  There  were  two  or  three  other  ladies  present,  each 
with  her  little  bundle  of  fancy  work ;  but  the  major's  wife,  Frauvon 
Groll,  was  the  bright,  particular  star  of  the  party.  She  was  a 
wizened,  greedy  little  woman,  who  gobbled  up  the  crisp  tea-cakes  at 
a  terrible  rate.  But  Frau  von  Schleppers  did  not  care  for  that.  She 
thought  her  tea-cakes  well  paid  for  when  Frau  von  Groll,  having 
devoured  the  last  fragment  of  them,  observed  that  those  she  had 
eaten  the  other  evening  at  the  Castle  were  not  half  so  good. 

^*  I'm  not  sure  that  I  quite  like  the  Castle  tea-cakes  myself,"  said 
Frau  von  Schleppers  musingly. 

Liese,  engaged  in  waiting  on  the  ladies,  did  not  find  this  kind  of 
talk  very  interesting.  She  supposed  it  must  be  her  rustic  education 
which  prevented  her  from  enjoying  it  as  the  ^'  quality"  seemed  to  do. 
Presently  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  mention  of  a  name 
which  had  been  familiar  to  her  in  Otto's  mouth, — "  Hermann." 

*<  The  Hermann's  Denkmal." 

"You  have  not  seen  it  yet,  I  suppose?"  said  a  bony  spinster, 
addressing  Frau  von  Groll.  The  speaker  was  a  lady  of  undoubted 
gentility,  who  existed  on  an  infinitesimally  small  pension,  which  she 
enjoyed  in  consideration  of  her  late  father's  services  in  some  office  in 
the  princely  household.  "  You  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
have  visited  all  the  spots  of  interest  around  Detmold." 

"  No,"  answered  Frau  von  Groll.  "  I  don't  generally  care  about 
seeing  places.  In  my  own  country, — ^the  so-called  Saxon  Switzer- 
land,— people  make  a  great  fuss  about  the  scenery ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  can't  find  it  charming.  When  you  are  not  clambering  up-hill,  you 
are  sure  to  be  scrambling  down-hill ;  and  what  pleasure  is  there  in 
that  ?  I  like  a  nice  flat  pavement,  or  neat  gardens,  suck  as  those  at 
the  Herrenhausen  Palace  in  Hanover." 

"  Ah,  dear  Herrenhausen!"  sighed  Frau  Mathilde,  plaintively  and 
parenthetically. 

**  Oh,  really  I  "  rejoined  the  bony  spinster,  who  was  romantic.  "  I 
adore  scenery.  And  the  view  from  the  Hermann's  Denkmal  is  en- 
trancing. Himmlisch  schon !  But  then  you  certainly  have  to  go  up- 
hUl  for  it." 

"  What  is  the  Hermann's  Denkmal  ?  "  asked  Frau  von  Groll  of  her 
hostess. . 

"  Well,  it, — it  isn't  anything  exactly,  just  now." 

"  Isn't  anything  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  a  sort  of,^-of  stone, — ^what  do  you  call 
it  ? — a  thing  that  they  put  statues  on." 

"  Pedestal,"  suggested  the  spinster. 

"  Yes,  a  pedestal.  Only  it's  very  big,  and  there  are  stairs  inside; 
and  you  ^o  up  to  the  top,  and  the  wind  is  awful  there.     Very  few 
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days  in  the  year  are  there  when  it  doesn't  hlow  a  gale  np  on  the 
Grotenberg." 

**  There  is  to  be  a  colossal  statue  of  Hermann  there  some  day,*' 
said  the  spinster  enthnsiastically ;  "  an  heroic  figure  with  a  helmet 
and  a  drawn  sword  defying  everybody  like  this."  And  the  Praulein 
brandished  a  long  knitting-needle  above  her  head. 

**  Ach ! "  exclaimed  a  stout,  placid  matron,  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
"  that  will  look  terrible." 

**  Well,"  asked  Fran  von  Groll,  rather  contemptuously,  "  and  who 
was  this  Hermann  of  yours  ?    I  never  heard  of  him." 

Mathilde  von  Schleppers  positively  envied  the  major's  wife  as  the 
latter  made  this  cool  admission.  There  was  something  in  rank,  after 
all,  which  gave  one  wonderful  courage,  she  thought.  The  Justizrath's 
-wife  had  often  longed  to  ask  ''who  was  this  Hermann  of  yours?" 
But  she  had  not  dared  to  confess  her  ignorance. 

Then  the  spinster  explained  to  the  hochwohlgebome  lady  that 
Hermann  had  been  a  hero  and  patriot,  who  defended  his  fatherland 
in  arms. 

*'  Humph  I "  said  Frau  von  Groll,  pressing  her  thin  lips  together. 
'*  A  patriot  who  fought  for  fatherland,  and  ^ey  are  going  to  put  up 
a  statue  to  him  ?    That  sounds  to  me  rather  revolutionary." 

Frau  von  Schleppers  shook  her  head  solemnly  in  a  manner  intended 
to  imply  that  the  same  thought  had  given  her  many  an  uneasy 
moment. 

''  Oh,  but,"  cried  the  spinster,  **  it  was  so  long  ago !  And  he 
fought  against  the  Romans.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  different  now." 

Liese  carrying  away  the  tea-cups  wondered  very  much  why  it 
would  be  **  so  different  now."  She  pondered  over  the  question  as 
she  sat  at  her  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  resolved  to  ask  Otto  all 
about  it  the  next  time  she  should  see  him.  When  would  that  be, 
though?  She  had  not  hitherto  dared  to  allude  to  the  fatal 
pink  satin  note-paper.  But  now  she  remembered  that  it  was  not 
yet  paid  for,  and  she  thought  she  would  venture  to  ask  her  mistress's 
leave  to  go  to  the  shop  to  discharge  the  debt.  Aftelr  all,  it  was  a  week 
ago,  and  the  storm  had  pretty  nearly  spent  itself,  and  the  gnadige 
F^u,  the  high-bom  mi^'or's  wife,  had  been  to  tea,  and  nothing 
dreadful  had  happened  in  consequence  of  her  (liese's)  ill-bred 
revelation  about  the  cabbage-soup.  Yes ;  she  thought  ^e  would 
venture  to  ask. 

Presently  the  Justizrath  came  peering  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
a  light  for  his  meerschaum.  He  was  a  snuffy  little  old  man  whose 
clothes  were  too  large  for  him,  and  he  wore  red  slippers  down 
at  heel.  The  Justizrath  generally  spent  his  evenings  at  the  Blue 
Pigeon  in  company  with  a  few  old  cronies ;  but  on  this  occasion 
he  had  been  kept  at  home  by  some  law  papers  which  required 
close  attention.    He  always  wrote  in  what  his  wife  called  his  study. 
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It  was  a  small,  rather  dark  den,  redolent  of  tobaeeo  smoke,  and 
littered  with  chaotic  heaps  of  manuscript.  Small  as  it  was,  there 
was  a  stove  in  it,  so  that  the  Herr  Jnstizrath  did  not,  at  all  events, 
suffer  from  the  cold  there.  Bat  the  bright  glow  of  the  kitchen  fire 
was  pleasanter  than  the  dull,  suffocating  heat  of  the  stove.  Every- 
thing in  the  kitchen  was  as  clean  as  hands  could  make  it,  and 
cleanliness,  like  sunshine,  has  the  power  to  beautify  common  things. 
And  there  sat  little  Liese,  the  fire-light  playing  on  her  soft  brown, 
hair,  and  reddening  the  folds  of  her  grey  gown.  She  was  indus- 
triously hemming  a  neckerchief, — ^the  real  Manchester  print  necker- 
chief that  Hanne  had  sent  her, — ^and  her  neat  figure  and  modest 
face  supplied  a,  homely  grace  to  this  domestic  scene.  It  v^as  an 
interior  such  as  Meissonier  might  have  painted. 

The  Justizrath  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  Liese  stood 
up  respectfully,  work  in  hand,  but  he '  took  no  notice  of  her.  The 
Justizrath  had  the  character  of  being  very  absent.  He  would  look 
at  you  vacantly  when  you  spoke  to  him,  and  answer  wide  of  the 
mark.  But  three  weeks  afterwards  he  was  capable  of  correcting  you 
in  the  minutest  details  of  the  interview,  and  of  repeating  your  words 
letter  by  letter.  He  did  not  frequently  choose  to  betray  himself  by 
doing  so.  It  was  convenient  enough  sometimes  that  people  should 
behave  in  his  presence  as  though  he  were  a  hundred  miles  away. 
But  many  were  the  unwary  mice  who  had  been  terribly  startled  by 
the  discovery  that  this  motionless  old  Puss-in-Boots  had  been  watch- 
ing them  unwinkingly  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

Liese  sat  down  again  after  a  while,  drawing  her  chair  away 
modestly  into  a  comer,  and  stitching  with  downcast  eyes.  At  first 
it  made  her  uncomfortable  to  have  her  master  sitting  there  silently 
staring  at  her  out  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  But  by-and-by 
the  feeling  of  shyness  wore  off.  The  Herr  Justizrath  wasn't  think- 
ing of  her.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  some  of  those 
wonderful  law  papers  that  she  was  forbidden  to  dust  or  move. 
Dear,  dear,  how  clever  and  learned  he  must  be  to  understand  them 
all !  And  then  she  began  to  muse  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  about  the 
Hermann's  Denkmal,  and  to  wonder  once  more  why  it  should  be 
VTrong  and  revolutionary  to  be  a  patriot  nowadays.  As  she  so 
mused,  her  lips  unconsciously  formed  the  words,  '^  I  wonder." 

<«  Eh  ?  *'  said  the  Justizrath  sharply. 

Leise  knocked  dovm  the  scissors  by  the  great  jump  she  gave,  and 
her  work  nearly  fell  from  her  hand. 

''  Bitte,  Herr  Justizrath !    I  beg  pardon,*'  she  stammered  out. 

<< What's  the  matter?"  asked  her  master  mildly.  ''Were  you 
not  saying  something  ?  " 

"N — ^no,  I, — that  is,  I  think  I  was  thinking." 

''Ah I  Sol  You  think  you  were  thinking.  Good.  I  think  I 
was  thinking  too,  but  one  never  can  tell." 
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There  ensned  so  long  a  pause  that  Leise  began  to  recover  her  com- 
posure. The  Justizrath  was  so  odd  and  abstracted.  No  donbt  he 
had  forgotten  her  very  existence  by  this  time.  She  ventured  to 
glance  at  him  timidly,  and  found  his  eyes  £xed  on  a  boar  ham  that 
dangled  from  the  ceiling.  But  at  the  instant  in  which  she  looked^ 
he  said,  without  removing  his  gaze  from  the  ham,  "  What  about  ?  " 

"  What  about,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  did  you  think  you  wero  thinking  about  ?  " 

Liese  blushed  crimson.  She  felt  very  shy  of  discussing  the  subject 
of  her  meditations  with  the  Herr  Justizrath.  But  with  her  habitual 
obedient  gentleness  she  answered,  '*  About  patriots^  please,  sir." 

This  was  by  no  means  the  kind  of  answer  which  the  Herr  Justiz- 
rath had  expected.  He  prided  himself  on  a  great  power  of  reading 
faces  ;  and  not  less  did  he  pride  himself  on  ;khe  inscrutability  of  his 
own  countenance.  There  had  been  a  tender  half-smile  on  Liese's 
downcast  face  which  had  induced  him  to  watch  it  with  some 
curiosity.  But  he  certainly  had  not  coigectured  that  the  tender  half- 
smile  had  been  called  up  by  thinking  about  ^'  patriots."  No  trace  of 
surprise,  however,  did  he  allow  to  appear  on  his  wrinkled  face>  or  in 
his  dry,  subdued  voice.  Herr  von  Schleppers  was  a  man  who  had 
fought  the  battle  of  life  in  ambush,  so  to  speak.  His  nature  and  his 
tactics  were  alike  opposed  to  coming  out  into  the  op^n. 

''Any  special  patriot,  Liese,  or  only  patriots  in  general?"  he 
asked  gravely.  Liese  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  being  laughed 
at.    Banter  was  a  thing  entirely  out  of  her  experience. 

''  I  was  thinking  of  Hermann,  sir." 

''  Ah  !     So  t    And  is  Hermann  a  patriot  ?  " 

Herr  von  Schleppers  complacently  supposed  himself  to  have  gained 
the  clue  to  that  shy,  tender  smile.  Since  Liese  was  a  member  of  his 
household,  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  all  about  this  Hermann.  Sweet- 
hearts were  inevitable  evils  ;  but  a  sweetheart  who  was  also  a  patriot 
might  prove  too  troublesome.  The  Justizrath  made  a  point  of  know- 
ing all  about  everybody  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings  or  relations 
in  life.  A  large  undertaking,  one  would  say.  But  he  fancied  he 
accomplished  it. 

«*  Hermann,"  repeated  Liese  doubtfully, "  I,— I, — ^believe  he's  dead, 
sir.    He  is  renowned,  I  know." 

"  Oho  !  And  you  think  people  are  never  renowned  until  they're 
dead,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  Justizrath  became  interested.  Liese  proceeded,  gaining  courage 
as  she  saw  her  master's  eyes  still  upturned  meditatively,  more  as 
though  he  was  talking  to  himself  than  to  her. 

''  I  know  he  fought  for  fatherland  against  the  Bomans ;  and  that 
was  right  and  good.  There  is  the  Denkmal  on  the  Grotenberg  that 
folka  may  remember  him ;  but  I  was  wondering, — ^you  know  I  am  but 
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an  ignorant  country  maiden, — ^I  couldn't  help  wondering  why  it  would 
not  be  right  and  good  now." 

"  Now  where  the  deuce  did  the  girl  pick  up  all  this  ?" 

That  was  what  the  Justizrath  thought. 

"What  he  said  was,  "Ay,  ay,  indeed?  Ach  so!"  and  waited  to 
hear  more.  Just  then  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  up-stairs  was 
opened,  and  a  sound  of  voluble  and  confused  speech  came  forth. 
Above  all  other  sounds,  however,  penetrated  the  shrill  voice  of  Frau 
von  Schleppers  calling  Liese. 

"  Oh,  the  ladies  are  going  home,  Herr  Justizrath  !  '*  said  the  girl 
"  I  must  run  and  help  them  with  their  hoods  and  cloaks,"  and  she 
darted  off. 

When  the  honoured  guests  were  trooping  down-stairs,  they  en- 
countered the  master  of  the  house,  pipe  in  hand,  gazing  confusedly 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Pardon,  meine  Damen,"  said  he,  bowing.  The  Justizrath's  bow 
was  peculiar.  He  always  wore  a  mass  of  limp,  and  too  often  dingy, 
muslin  round  his  throat,  and  when  he  bowed,  he  merely  stretched 
his  neck  so  as  to  thrust  his  bald  head  a  little  way  out  of  this  envelope, 
and  then  drew  it  in  again,  in  a  way  that  reminded  one  irresistibly  of 
a  tortoise. 

"  Friedrich  !  "  exclaimed  his  lady  wife,  with  her  most  imperious 
air.  "  Now  that  is  so  like  you !  You  bury  yourself  in  your  papers, 
and  forget  how  time  goes  altogether.  We  wanted  you  among  us  this 
evening.    Here  is  the  Frau  von  Groll." 

"  Ach  Himmel !  I  am  so  distressed !  But  you  know  I  am  a  man 
of  small  leisure.     There  were  all  those  papers  in  the  affair  of  His 

Serene I  mean  I  have  been  very  busy,  meine  Damen,  very 

busy  indeed." 

"  He  is  so  absent,"  whispered  Mathilde  to  her  chief  guest.  "  It  is 
really  terrible.  But  all  these  learned  men  are  alike,  I  fancy.  You 
will  excuse  the  Justizrath  on  this  occasion." 

The  ladies  took  their  leave,  and  pattered  home  through  the  silent 
streets.  As  they  went  they  observed  to  each  other  how  henpecked 
the  poor  Justizrath  was,  and  how  much  in  awe  he  seemed  to  be  of 
his  wife.  But  in  this  opinion  they  were  entirely  mistaken,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  even  to  our  intimate  acquaintances  to  be,  in  their 
judgments  of  us. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

PBZVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAI.* 


On  the  day  after  Frau  Mathilde's  tea-party,  Liese  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  Schmitt*s  shop  and  pay  for  the  pink  satin  note- 
paper.    Her  mistress  was  in  good  humour.    Frau  von  Groll  had  paid 
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handsomely  for  her  tea-cakes  in  words  which  would  pass  cnrrent  in 
Detmold  **  society,"  as  heing  good  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
deference.  Besides  that,  the  romantic  spinster  Franlein  Bopp,  had, 
— ^not  to  be  behindhand  in  politeness, — compared  Liese  to  a  picture 
of  Goethe's  Gretchen  which  ^he  had  seen  once  in  the  private  sitting- 
room  of  a  member  of  the  princely  family.  "  You  are  like  the  dear 
Princess  ! "  Fraulein  Bopp  had  exclaimed  to  her  hostess.  **  You  love 
to  surround  yourself  with  the  Beautiful !  That  maiden's  face  is  ganz 
poetisch  i  **  And  Frau  von  Schleppers  had  professed  that  she  thought 
she  might  venture  to  say  she  resembled  her  gracious  highness  in  her 
absorbing  devotion  to  the  Beautiful.  This  profession  had  not  been 
made  in  the  presence  of  Herr  von  Schleppers ;  but  even  had  he  heard 
it,  it  would  have  caused  no  uncomfortable  emotion  in  his  breast.  For 
did  he  not  know  full  well  how  far  higher  a  thing  is  spiritual  beaut}' 
than  any  mere  perfection  of  form  ?  And,  judged  by  this  standard, 
his  Mathilde  doubtless  deemed  her  husband's  loveliness  seraphic. 

"Yes,"  said  Frau  von  Schleppers,  in  answer  to  Liese's  appli- 
cation ;  **  yes,  child,  go  and  pay  for  the  paper,  and  bring  me  another 
ball  of  grey  worsted  for  the  Herr  Justizrath's  socks.  And  mind  you 
have  your  hair  neat  and  nice.  People  know  by  this  time  that  you 
are  in  my  service,  so  it  is  of  some  little  consequence  how  you 
look." 

Liese  had  not  long  departed  on  her  errand  when  the  Justizrath 
shuffled  into  the  kitchen.  His  down-trodden  slippers  made  a  clapping 
noise  on  the  stone  floor,  and  caused  his  wife  to  look  up  in  surprise. 
That  excellent  lady,  who  was  too  thorough  a  German  not  to  be  a 
good  housewife,  was<  engaged  in  peeling  and  shredding  onions  for  tho 
soup.  She  prided  herself  on  her  cookery,  and  really  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  she  could  cover  her  gown  with  a  large  apron  and 
devote  her  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the  daily  food.  But  mere 
happiness  was  not  Mathilde  von  Schleppers'  end  and  aim.  Noblesse 
oblige ! 

The  Justizrath  shuffled  into  the  kitchen  and  shuffled  to  the  fire- 
place, and  stood  there  warming  his  hands. 

**  Do  you  want  anything,  Friedrich?"  asked  his  wife.  He  made 
no  answer,  but  slowly  rubbed  his  wrinkled  hands  together  over  the 
red  charcoal  fire  made  up  for  cooking. 

Mathilde  was  not  a  very  acute  woman,  but  she  had  been  the  Jus- 
tizrath's  wife  for  thirty  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  she  had 
gained  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  his  disposition.  She  could  not 
have  made  a  psychological  analysis  of  Friedrich  von  Schleppers' 
character,  but  she  knew  it  in  a  dumb,  instinctive  way,  as  a  dog  knows 
the  nature  of  his  master.  Mathilde  was  quite  aware  that  her  husband 
had  perfectly  heard  and  xmderstood  her  question,  so  she  did  not 
repeat  it,  but  went  on  shredding  the  onions,  and  occasionally  wiping 
her  eyes  with  a  comer  of  her  apron. 

VOL.  II.  M  u 
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''What  were  yoa  women  taUdzig  about  lafli  night f*  asked  the 
Justizrath,  presently,  in  his  snbdned,  monotonous  voice. 

**  Lord,  Friedrich !     I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

There  was  a  panse. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  Justizrath^  by-and-by. 

**  Well ; — ^let  me  see  : — ^Dear,  how  the  onions  make  one's  eyes 
smart ! — ^Frau  von  GroU  said  my  tea-cakes  were  better  than  the  tea- 
cakes  at  the  Castle." 

''  Has  she  ever  eaten  or  drunk  in  the  Castle  ?" 

"  0  yes,  that  she  has !  They're  quite  in  the  Court  set,  the  von 
Orolls.     Why  else  do  you  suppose  I  asked  them  here  ?  " 

The  Justizrath  nodded  gently. 

''  Well,  Friedrich ;  and  it's  true  that  M%jor  von  GroU  is  to  be  th& 
new  land-steward  of  the  Prince's  Detmold  estates." 

''  Ah,  yes,"  murmured  von  Schleppers,  abstractedly. 

'^  But  it  won't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  you.  All  the  law  busi- 
ness will  be  left  in  your  hands.  The  old  land-steward  was  a  sharp, 
prying  fellow,  who  thought  he  could  manage  everything  himself." 

'^Boppwas  a  good,  man  of  business,  my  dear,  and  very  zealous 
for  the  Prince's  interests.  He  thought  he  knew  law,  which  was  a 
mistake.    But  Bopp  was  a  very  good  man  of  business." 

"  Ah,  well ;  you'll  be  master  now.     See  if  I  am  not  right." 

In  strictly  private  and  confidential  conversations  Frau  von  Bchleppers 
was  apt  to  relax  a  little  in  the  aristocratic  majesty  of  her  deportment, 
and  to  speak  with  more  energy  than  dignity. 

''  Humph ! "  said  the  Justizrath,  poking  out  his  head  from  the 
muslin  cravat,  and  then  drawing  it  in  again  with  the  tortoise-like 
action. 

'<  You'll  see.  Von  GtoU  is  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  And  he  doesn't 
know  a  bit  about  the  state  of  affsdrs  here.  His  getting  the  appoint- 
ment was  all  a  matter  of  interest.  He  will  have  the  salary  and  you 
wiU  do  the  work.     But  then — you'll  also  have  the  power,  Friedrich." 

**  Tut,  tut,  tut !  What  power  ?  what  power  ?  Nonsense,  non- 
sense !  " 

The  Justizrath  spoke  quite  sharply,  and  seemed  genuinely  dis- 
pleased. He  did  not  approve  of  such  things  being  said,  even  in  a 
tete-a-tete. 

''Lord!"  cried  his  wife,  answering  his  thoughts,  though  not  his 
words,  **  who  is  there  to  hear  ?  And  if  they  did,  what  matter  ?  I 
should  think  you  are  the  proper  person  to  have  the  power,  Friedrich. 
In  our  position  it's  only  natural  and  fitting  that  we  should  help  to 
take  all  trouble  off  the  Prince's  hands.  He  is  away  so  much,  and 
has  so  many  occupations, — ^and,  besides,  the  well-bom  can  always  un- 
derstand  each  other.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  should  hope  the  von 
Schleppers  are  as  noble  as  the  von  GroUs  !  " 

'*  There's  no  question  of  being  well-bom  or  ill-bora,"  said  the 
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Jnstizrath  testily.  ''I  hope  yon  didn't  talk  in  that  way  last 
night." 

"  Why,  Friedrich  ?  " 

Bat  to  this  question  her  husband  did  not  reply,  l^ere  ensued  so 
long  a  dilence  that  Mathilde  began  to  think  her  liege  lord  had  extracted 
all  the  information  he  desired  for  the  present.  Bat  after  a  while,  she 
felt  that  the  catechism  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Yon  Sehleppers  said 
nothing,  bat  he  stood  in  an  attitude  of  expectation,  rubbing  his  hands 
over  the  fire,  and  taming  his  head  sideways  towards  his  wife. 

**  And  then,"  she  proceeded,  <'  and  then, — oh  dter  me,  how  can  I 
recollect  every  word  ?  Fraalein  Bopp  was  a  good  deal  taken  with 
Liese.  She  says  she  is  like  a  pictore  of  Goethe's  Gretchen,  that 
she  once  saw  in  the  Princess's  private  sitting-room.  Do  you  think 
she  is,  Friedrich  ?  " 

<*  Let  OS  hope  so,  my  dear." 

*'  Yes.     It  looks  well  to  have  nice-looking  servants.     I  recdleet 

the  Countess  von  Stumpfennasen  in  Hanover What  did  yea  say, 

Friedrich?  Oh,  about  Fraalein  Bopp.  Well,  she  made  op  to 
Frau  von  Groll  a  good  deal,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  much 
of  Detmold,  and  if  she  had  been  up  to  the  Orotenberg  to  see  the 
Hermann's  Denkmal.  I  was  vexed  at  the  foolish  romantic  kind  of  way 
Fraulein  Bopp  talked  in,  for  the  minor's  wife  didn't  seem  to  approve 
of  the  Denkmal  at  alL  Bat  of  coarse  poor  Fraalein  Bopp,  though 
her  father  was  about  his  late  blessed  Highness  so  mneh,  has  no  noble 
blood  in  her  veins.     And  that  makes  sueh  a  difference !  " 

''  How  does  the  girl  seem  to  get  on  ?  " 

"Fraulein  Bopp?" 

"  No ;  not  Fraulein  Bopp,  Mathilde.  I  think  I  know  pretty  well 
how  Fraulein  Bopp  gets  on,  and  has  been  getting  on  any  time  these 
thirty  years.  I  mean  the  little  servant  maid, — ^what  do  you  call  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure.     Well  now,  as  to  Liese " 

"  Liese  Lehmann." 

Frau  von  Sehleppers  evinced  no  surprise  at  finding  her  husband 
quite  well  acquainted  with  the  name  he  had  jnat  asked  her  to  tell  him, 
but  went  on : — 

'<  Yes  ;  as  to  Liese  Lehmann,  I  have  never  had  a  fault  to  find  with 
her  but  once,  Friedrich." 

Then  Mathilde  related  to  her  husband  the  history  of  the  pink  satin 
note-paper,  and  of  Liese's  awkwardness* 

"  But,"  added  the  good  lady,  whose  eyes  and  nose  were  by  this 
time  so  inflamed  as  to  give  her  coontenance  quite  a  pathetic  expression, 
"  after  all,  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  She  is  very  rustic  and  un- 
taught, but  she  is  a  creditable-looking  girl,  a  good  hand  at  pastry^ 
dams  a  stocking  the  way  I  like,  and  we  get  her  very  ^heap." 

"  No  sweethearts  ?  " 

'<  Ach  behilthe !   No,  indeed.   Not  a  soul  has  ever  come  to  ask  for 
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her  since  she  has  been  in  the  honse,  except  a  person  who  brought 
her  a  bundle  of  clothes  &om  Horn." 

"  What  sort  of  person  ?  " 

'<  Bather  a  presuming  person,  I  should  say.  Decently  clad,  cer- 
tainly, but  a  common  fellow.  Came  ringing  at  the  front  door  instead 
of  going  round  to  the  back  yard." 

«I  think  that  sounds  rather  like  a  patriot,*'  muttered  the  Jus- 
tizrath. 

"What,Friedrich?" 

**  I  say  that  if  he  comes  again  I  should  like  to  see  him.  The 
girl  is  under  our  protection,  and  we  are  bound  to  look  after  her." 

**  I'll  look  after  her,  never  fear !  "  said  Frau  von  Schleppers  majes- 
tically. Then  she  knew  that  the  catechism  was  over ;  for  although 
the  Justizrath  stood  for  some  minutes  longer  warming  his  hands,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  the  fire,  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  his 
wife. 

Meanwhile  Liese,  having  duly  executed  her  mistress's  commission 
respecting  the  grey  worsted,  tripped  at  as  fast  a  pace  as  she  dared 
towards  Herr  Schmitt's  shop  in  the  main  street.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  shop  when  she  entered  it,  but  on  tapping  on  the  counter,  a  boy 
appeared,— ^a  boy  with  a  pale  long  face,  and  his  jaws  bound  up  vdth 
a  black  silk  handkerchief.  L^ese  had  made  so  sure  of  seeing  Otto 
that  ihis  cadaverous  apparition  startled  her,  and  she  stared  at  the 
boy  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak. 

*<  I — I — ^want  to  know,  please, — ^how  much, — ^what  is  the  price  of 
pink  satin  note-paper  T^  she  stammered  out  at  length. 

'^  Haven't  got  any,"  said  the  cadaverous  boy,  in  a  despondent  tone 
of  voice. 

"  No ;  but  I  want  to, — ^to, — ^pay  for  it." 

*'  I  didn't  expect  you  thought  you'd  get  it  for  nothing ! "  retorted 
the  boy  gloomily. 

'<  No ;  but  I  did  have  some  last  week,  and  I  want  to  pay  for  it. 
How  much  is  it,  please  ?  " 

"I  didn't  sell  it  you ;  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  in  the  shop." 

''0,  indeed  there  is  !  I  bought  some :  two  sheets  and  two  enve- 
lopes.   Ask  Herr  Schmitt,  or,^-or  the  other  gentleman." 

**  Herr  Schmitt's  ill  in  bed,  and  the  other  assistant  is  out.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  you'll  have  to  come  back  again.  I  don't  know  what 
the  paper  costs.  It  may  be  two  kreutzers  or  it  may  be  four.  I  ain't 
going  to  name  a  fancy  price,  and  get  myself  into  trouble  to  oblige  you. 
I  haven't  been  here  more  than  ten  days,  and  you  can't  expect  a  chap 
to  get  a  whole  shopful  of  things  by  heart  in  that  time.  Specially  if 
he*s  subject  to  the  toothache." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  liese,  gently.  "I'll  call  again  the  next 
time  I  go  by." 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  cadaverous  boy,  a  shade  less  gloomily ;  **  it  won't 
be  any  trouble  to  you,  you  know." 

'*  Would  you  mind  telling  Otto  that  I  think  I  can  come  on  my  way 
from  the  market  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"Telling  who?" 

Liese  blushed  crimson.  "  The  assistant :  I  know  him.  Say  Liese 
Lehmann,  please." 

As  she  left  the  shop  she  encountered  her  master  walking  at  a  brisk 
pace  up  the  street.  Contrary  to  her  expectation,  he  recognised  and 
stopped  her. 

"Tell  your  mistress,  little  one,"  said  he,  "that  I  shall  not  be  at 
home  until  to-night,  at  all  events,  and  perhaps  not  until  to-morrow 
morning.     Business  will  take  me  to  Horn." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Liese,  and  then  stopped  short. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Justizrath,  benevolently ;  "  that's  your  home, 
isn't  it?  To  be  sure, — to  be  sure.  Your  father  and  mother  live 
there,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  in  Horn,  sir,  but  just  outside  it.  You  pass  the  farm 
going  to  Horn  from  Detmold.  And  they  ain't  my  father  and  mother, 
sir,  but  my  cousins.  My  poor  mother's  cousin,  that .  is,  and  they 
adopted  me.     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

Liese  added  the  last  sentence  timidly,  for  the  Justizrath' s  attention 
was  apparently  far  removed  from  what  she  was  saying,  and  he  was 
absently  forming  letters  on  the  pavement  with  the  point  of  his 
walking-stick. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  he,  looking  up  when  she  had  ceased  speaking.  "  Ah  ! 
No  doubt; — ^no  doubt,  my  good  girl."  And  then  he  walked  on, 
getting  ov6r  the  ground  more  quickly  than  one  would  have  given 
him  credit  for,  looking  at  his  awkward,  shuMng  pace.  As  he  passed 
Schmitt's  shop,  he  looked  in  and  beheld  the  cadaverous  boy  seated 
behind  the  counter  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  a  sheet 
of  coloured  prints  spread  before  him. 

"  That  isn't  the  patriot,"  said  the  Justizrath  to  himself,  with  a 
transient  grin.  "  No,  no ;  the  patriot  must  be  the  gentleman  who 
rings  at  the  front-door  bell.     I  shall  hear  of  him  in  Horn." 
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Upwabds  of  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  Ftoliament,  nnder  the 
premiership  of  Lord  Derby,  took  that  "leap  in  the  dark"  which, 
according  to  Ms  famous  phrase,  formed  the  best  description  of  the  late 
Beform  Bill.  Twelve  months  is  a  very  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
a  nation ;  but  still  it  is  long  enongh  to  enable  ns  to  form  some  sort  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  a  political  crisis.  If  we  as  a  nation 
did  reaUy  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  be  pretty 
well  aware  whether  we  haye  landed  on  otcr  feet  or  on  onr  head.  It 
is  quite  true  we  have  not  yet  gone  through  the  decisive  trial  which 
alone  can  place  us  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  fiill  significance,  or 
want  of  significance,  of  the  change  we  have  introduced  into  our  poli- 
tical system.  Still,  coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before;  and 
though  we  are  as  yet  under  the  regime  of  an  unreformed  Parliament ; 
though  the  exact  character  of  the  new  Parliament  which  is  to  be 
elected  within  a  few  weeks'  time  has  yet  to  be  ascertained,  we  can 
make  up  our  minds  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which  await  us  in  the  immediate  fature.  After  our 
leap  in  the  darit,  we  may  not  yet  have  got  back  to  the  light ;  but  we 
already  feel  instinctively  ih&i  we  are  coming  to  the  surface.  In  order, 
then,  to  form  any  opinion  of  what  our  condition  will  be  when  we 
have  finally  emerged  from  darkness  into  light,  we  must  try  and  esti- 
mate the  standing  ground  we  have  abready  reached. 

Now,  at  the  first  glance,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  there  was 
little  or  nothing  changed  in  our  political  position.  To  paraphrase  the 
historic  saying  which,  oddly  enough,  is  ascribed  indiscriminately  to 
Charles  U.  of  England  and  Louis  XYIII.  of  France,  on  their  return 
from  exile,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  change  whatever,  except  a 
householder  the  more.  And  this  estimate,  we  may  add,  is  one  formed 
both  by  those  who  hoped  most,  and  those  who  feared  most,  from  the 
results  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  enfranchised  the  borough  householders 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Everything  seems  running  in  the  same  old 
grooves.  The  cry  which  from  time  immemorial  has  inaugurated  the 
commencement  of  the  Christmas  pantomime  season,  might, — ^if  so 
undignified  a  metaphor  can  be  pardoned, — ^be  applied  to  the  great 
political  transformation-scene  on  which  the  curtain  is  about  to  rise. 
"  Here  we  are  again ! "  seems  pretty  well  to  describe  the  position  of 
the  day.  We  are  about,  aj  it  would  appear,  to  have  once  more  the 
old  parties,  the  old  cries,  the  old  measures,  the  old  leaders,  the  old 
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taetics,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  old  men.  On  every  aide, — some- 
tunes  in  exultation,  sometimes  in  disappointment, — ^we  hear  &e  state- 
ment that  the  new  Parliament  will  be  very  much  such  as  its  prede- 
cessor,— the  new  governors  of  the  State  very  like  the  old. 

Universal  convictions  of  this  kind  are  very  apt  to  bring  about  their 
own  fulfilment ;  and,  whatever  our  personal  wishes  may  be,  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  £Eusi  that  this  general  expectation  is  tolerably 
certain  to  be  correct.  We  can  at  least  safely  predict  that  the  first 
elections  afler  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  will  not  be  accompanied  by 
anything  resembling  the  outburst  of  popular  feeling  which  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1881.  If  we  look  through  the  •  pro- 
grammes, speeches,  and  political  professions  of  faith  which  have  already 
been  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  elections,  we  can  dis- 
cern therein  no  very  marked  and  violent  change  from  those  which 
accompanied  the  elections  of  1865.  We  know  pretty  well  by  this 
time  what  seats  are  likely  to  be  contested, — ^who  are  the  favourites  at 
each  contested  election ;  and,  though  we  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
what  candidate  will  win,  we  know  that  the  number  of  outsiders  who 
are  likely  to  head  the  poll  is  extremely  limited.  That  this  is  so,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  competent  observer  would,  we  think,  dispute. 
TFhe  causes,  however,  to  which  the  existence  of  this  fact  may  be 
assigned  are  very  various ;  and  yet  its  significance  depends  entirely 
on  the  consideration  whether  these  causes  are  transitory  or  perma- 
itent,  accidental  or  fundamental.  It  may  be  that  the  new  electoral 
body,  as  constituted  by  the  Reform  Bill,  is  on  the  whole  well  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  desires  no  change  in  what  for  them  is, 
as  Tories  deem  it,  the  best  possible  of  worlds.  It  may  be  so, — ^but 
it  is  extremely  improbable  on  antecedent  grounds  that  it  should  be 
ISO ;  and  wo  deem  the  phenomenon,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  accounted 
for  Ota  much  less  abnormal  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  in  politics,  as 
in  physics,  the  impetus  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
force  which  created  it ;  and  we  cannot  prudently  forget  that  House- 
hold Sufirage  was  not  enacted  in  obedience  to  any  overwhelming 
popular  demand.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  argue,  as  the  authorities 
of  the  Reform*  League  are  fond  of  doing,  that  if  this  act  of  popular 
justice  had  been  delayed  there  would  have  been  a  terrible  manifesta- 
tion of  public  feeling. 

But  of  all  idle  controversies,  the  most  useless  is  to  discuss  whether 
something  would  have  happened  if  something  else,  which  did  happen, 
had  not  happened.  We  neither  dispute,  therefore,  nor  admit  the 
statement  that  the  angry  millions  would  have  risen  in  their  wrath  and 
might,  at  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Baxter  Langley  and  Bradlaugh,  if  the 
Reform  Bill  of  last  year  had  not  been  passed.  AH  we  know  is,  that  that 
appeal, — ^whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately, — ^was  not  uttered,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  excitement  which  such  an  appeal  might 
have  evoked  is  necessarily  wanting.    The  truth  is,  Household  Suf- 
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frage^as  granted, — not,  we  think,  before  it  was  urgently  needed,  but 
assuredly  before  it  was  urgently  demanded  ;  and  boons  given  under 
such  circumstances  are  never  received  with  the  intense  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  privileges  loudly  and  fiercely  called 
for.  Moreover,  up  to  the  present  time,  nobody  seems  to  have 
formed  any  very  clear  or  definite  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  new  Beform  Bill  altered  the  distribution  of  political  power  ;  and 
of  all  classes,  the  nowly  enfranchised  ones  have  probably  the  most 
indistinct  impressions  on  the  subject.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
universal  the  uncertainty  is  about  the  practical  operation  of  the  new 
Eeform  Act.  In  every  constituency  where  any  serious  contest  is 
anticipated,  the  acutest  electioneering  agents  will  say,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  that  they  know  too  little  of  the  conditions  of  the  electoral 
problem  to  offer  any  reliable  solution.  What  the  number  of  the  new 
electors  will  be,  how  far  they  will  qualify  themselves  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  on  what  side  they  will  exert  it,  or  what  influences 
they  will  be  especially  amenable  to,  are  all  questions  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  yet  bo  given.  The  result  of  this  uncertainty 
is,  that  the  fact  of  Household  Sufirage  has  hardly  come  homo  as  yet 
to  tlie  mass  of  the  new  voters  ;  and,  therefore,  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  forthcoming  elections  remains  in  much  the  same  hands 
as  those  which  have  hitherto  transacted  it,  and  will  be  conducted  on 
much  the  same  methods.  And  what  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
the  apparent  lack  of  excitement  throughout  the  country, — there  is  no 
question  before  the  public,  which, — in  England,  at  any  rate, — appeals 
very  strongly  to  popular  passions  or  class  interests.  After  all,  the 
Irish  Church,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  subject  which  comes 
home  in  any  very  marked  way  to  the  average  English  elector.  Of 
this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  shortly.  For  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  the  obvious  fact,  that  if  the  Irish  Church  is 
disestablished,  it  will  be  'because  the  minority  of  the  nation  has  set 
its  heart  on  having  a  Liberal  Government  in  office.  The  converse 
of  the  proposition  could  not  be  affirmed,  namely,  that  if  a  Liberal 
Government  comes  into  office  it  will  be  because  the  majority  of  tho 
nation  has  set  its  heart  on  having  the  Irish  Church  disestablished. 

Those  reasons  seem  to  us  to  account  not  unsatisfactorily  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  great  political  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed 
Heoms  likely  to  be  unattended  with  such  immediate  results  as  were  con- 
fidently expected  not  long  ago.  Under  ancient  institutions  like  our 
own,  in  which  social  changes  are  not  necessarily  coincident  with 
political  ones,  any  rapid  transfer  of  electoral  power  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  We  remember  once  being  present  at  a  conversation 
between  mathematicians,  when  one  of  the  party  asserted  as  an  axiom 
that  water  always  finds  its  own  level.  The  assertion  was  imme- 
diately qualified  by  a  more  cautious  student  with  the  retort,  "  Yes; 
but  only  after  a  time."     So  it  is  in  politics.     Power,  like  other  fluid 
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snbsiances,  will  find  its  own  level,  bnt  only  after  a  tune.  Yet, 
sooner  or  later,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  accidental  and  artificial 
obstacles  which  delay  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  new  electoral  body 
will  be  swept  away.  The  ultimate  sovereignty  must  reside  with  the 
classes  who  possess  the  numerical  majority  of  votes,  and  who  there- 
fore have  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  nominating  the  virtual 
government  of  the  country.  Now,  whatever  estimate  may  be  taken 
of  the  working  of  our  remodelled  constitution,  thus  much  may  be 
assumed  without  fear  of  contradiction, — ^in  all  our  large  boroughs, 
and  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  small  ones,  the  power  of 
returning  members  will  be  intrusted  to  the  artisan  and  operative 
class.  In  what  way  this  change  will  practically  work,  we  can  judge 
to  some  extent  by  our  past  experience.  For  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years  a  like  power  has  practically  been  committed  to  the  small 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  our  boroughs.  We  have  not,  in  conse- 
quence, had  a  Pafliament  of  tradesmen, — ^we  have  not  had  our  national 
policy  directed,  to  any  very  marked  extent,  by  the  principles  or 
prejudices  of  the  class  in  question.  But  yet,  in  all  our  legislation, 
and  in  all  our  foreign  administration,  we  have  had  to  take  the 
convictions,  sympathies,  and  interests  of  this  class,  moi*e  or  less,  into 
account.  In  adopting  any  line  of  policy,  every  ministry  and  every 
party  has  had  to  consider  the  contingency  of  exciting  the  hostility  of 
the  class  which,  if  it  choso  to  exert  its  power,  could  pretty  well 
determine  the  character  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  we  may  say,  that  since 
1831  the  lower  middle-class  has  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  on  all  im- 
portant political  measures, — ^a  right  none  the  less  important  because  it 
has  been  exercised  sparingly, — and  that  henceforward  this  right  of  veto 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  operative  class.  To  explain  our  meaning, 
let  us  take  one  instance  out  of  many.  No  candid  person  can  deny  that 
throughout  the  earlier  period  of  the  civil  war  in  An^ierica,  the 
majority  of  our  legislators,  and  probably  the  majority  of  our  statesmen, 
would  have  been  inclined  to  render  active  assistance  to  the  Con- 
federacy, or  at  any  rate  to  adopt  measures  which  might  probably 
have  resulted  in  an  open  rupture  between  England  and  America* 
They  were  restrained  from  following  the  bent  of  their  inclinations, — 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely  is  not  now  the  question, — by  the  know- 
ledge that  war  would  be  too  unpopular  with  the  classes  whose  votes 
could  turn  the  majority  of  the  elections,  for  any  policy  of  open  alliance 
with  the  South  to  be  adopted  with  impunity. 

Again,  we  should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  select  at  ran- 
dom, throughout  the  whole  of  England,  six  hundred  and  fifty-odd  gentle- 
men who  have  less  personal  inclination  than  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Sabbatarianism  or  Total  Abstinence.  But  yet  whenever 
either  of  these  topics  is  brought  before  Parliament  it  is  treated  with 
respect,  and  is  suppoi-ted  at  a  division  by  a  very  creditable  and  influ- 
ential minority.     The  reason  of  this  anomaly  is  obvious.     A  laige 
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flection  of  onr  legislators  represent  constituencies  in  which  the  Non- 
conformist element  is  very  powerful,  and  have  to  take  into  aeeoimt 
the  convictions,  or,  if  you  like,  the  prejudices  of  their  coiurfitaents.  A 
similar  rule  will  hold  good  with  reference  to  constitaencies  in  which 
the  artisan  vote  can  turn  the  election.  Upon  the  great  majority  of 
questions  of  the  day  working  men  are  either  indifferent  or  divided 
in  opinion.  But  there  are  certain  suhjects  on  which  their  opinions 
are  decided  and  unanimous  ;  and  on  these  subjects  any  member  for  a 
populous  borough  will  be  compelled  either  to  *<  vote  straight,"  or  to 
give  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  so  voting.  For  instance,  when 
the  question  of  Trades*  Unions  is  brought,  as  it  must  be,  before  the 
reformed  Parliament,  it  will  be  treated  in  a  very  different  fashion 
from  that  which  it  has  hitherto  received  under  an  electoral  system 
wherein  the  -working  men's  vote  was  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance. How  far  this  will  be  an  advantage  or  otherwise  we  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  All  we  assert  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will 
be  so. 

Now,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  course  of  the  session  now  at  its 
close  has  shown  traces  of  the  coming  political  change.  Everything 
is  disorganised,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  as  a  corporate 
body,  has  no  very  distinct  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  the  electoral 
conditions  of  tlie  country  are  altered,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
alteration  is  likely  to  affect  the  local  and  personal  interests  of  its 
members.  But  still  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  has  gained  ground, 
that  the  new  constituencies  wdll  require  more  definite  principles,  a 
more  rigid  adherence  to  the  party  platform,  than  that  which  sufficed  to 
satisfy  their  predecessors.  The  Adullamites  have  vanished  into  thin 
ail'  at  the  mere  approach  of  an  appeal  to  the  enlarged  constituencies : 
**  Ajfiavit  populus  et  dissipati  sunt."  There  have  been  no  Tea-room 
secessions  in  the  Liberal  camp,  and  the  Opposition  is  once  more 
united,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  virtue  of  any  increased  personal 
attachment  to  the  Liberal  leaders  or  the  Liberal  programme,  as  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  constituencies  of  the  future  would  have  no  tole- 
ration for  half-and-half  Liberalism. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  define  with  exact  accuracy  how  far 
the  recent  policy  of  the  Opposition  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
renewed  energy  of  the  Liberal  party.  Unless  there  had  been  a 
general  conviction  that  the  new  constituencies  would  require  the 
exercise  of  vigour,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  never  have  ventured  on 
initiating  so  bold  a  measure  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resolved 
on  this  course  of  action,  we  do  not  think  the  demand  for  a  poUcy  of 
action  could  possibly  have  attained  its  present  proportions.  The 
promptness  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  up  his  mind  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  energy  with  which  he  pushed  his  Bill  forward 
through  all  its  stages,  and  the  unswerving  resolution  with  which  he 
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stack  to  his  purpose,  in  spite  of  open  opposition  and  timid  councils, 
and  half-hearted  support,  seem  to  ns  to  show  that  he  possesses  the 
highest  attributes  of  a  great  political  leader.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
complain  of  certain  deficiencies  in  tact  and  temper,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  with  his  own 
supporters.  What  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  these  complaints 
we  do  not  care  to  consider ;  but  these  defects,  if  they  exist,  do  not 
affect  his  popularity  with  the  country.  At  the  hustings  little  value 
is  attached  to  parliamentary  tactics ;  and  the  wide  sympathies,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  even  the  indiscretions  which  characterise  the  Liberal 
leader  have  rendered  him  dear  to  the  nation.  He  knows  the  temper 
of  Englishmen,  and  that  knowledge  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
needful  to  an  English  leader.  With  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  cleverness, 
and  even  genius,  he  lacks  this  essential  quality ;  and,  therefore,  from 
time  to  time  he  commits  blunders  compared  with  which  the  gravest 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alleged  errors  are  absolutely  Liliputian. 

It  was  this  instinctive  appreciation  of  English  feeling  which  enabled 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  see  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  could  be  dealt  with  successfully.  Viewed  as 
a  political  move,  the  introduction  of  the  famous  resolutions  was  a 
masterpiece  of  strategy.  The  series  of  Fenian  disturbances  which 
commenced  in  the  attack  at  Tallaght,  and  culminated  in  the  Clerken- 
well  explosion,  had  created  throughout  England  an  unspeakable  dis- 
gust and  uneasiness.  The  one  well-nigh  universal  sentiment  was 
that  something  must  be  done  to  remove  the  disaffection  of  which 
Fenianism  was  the  out-come ;  and  yet  any  proposition  of  a  practical 
kind  was  surrounded  with  such  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  presented 
such  a  mere  choice  of  conflicting  evils,  that  pu^blic  opinion  shrank 
from  its  endorsement.  Six  months  ago,  in  discussing  the  prospects  of 
the  session,  we  stated  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irfsh  Church 
was  the  only  remedial  measure  for  Ireland  which  could  be  advo- 
cated with  any  chance  of  success  ;  and  the  result  has  more  than 
justified  our  expectations.  It  would  be  a  very  narrow  and  short- 
sighted view  to  regard  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Liberal  party 
towards  Ireland  as  a  mere  party  move.  The  proposal  to  establish 
religious  equality  in  the  sister  kingdom  is  none  the  worse, — nay,  in 
our  opinion,  is  all  the  better, — for  the  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  its 
adoption  tends  to  consolidate  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  restore  them 
once  more  to  power.  If  we  are  to  have  party  government  at  all,  the 
policy  of  both  parties  must  be  influenced  by  consideration  of  the 
effect  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  their  position  with  the  constituencies, 
and  to  deny  this  patent  truth  is  either  absurd  or  dishonest.  We 
could  never  appreciate  the  use  of  the  attempt  so  commonly  made 
in  political  criticism  to  condemn  a  certain  policy  by  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  its  advocates  are  not  altogether  disinterested  in  its 
advocacy.      No  doubt  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  was  as 
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much  of  an  abnse  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  but  till  thet  pnblic  mind  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  grown 
prepared  to  make  alniost  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
qniet  in  Ireland,  no  scheme  for  the  abohtion  of  the  Establishment 
could  have  been  put  forward  with  any  chance  of  being  carried. 
To  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Liberal  leaders  have  waited  to  take 
ground  upon  the  Irish  Church  question  till  public  opinion  was  oh  their 
side,  is  only  to  say  that  they  are  practical  statesmen,  not  abstract 
reformers.  The  world  has  need  of  both  classes  of  teachers, — of 
the  men  who  preach  out  of  season  as  well  as  of  those  who  preach  in 
season ;  but  to  decry  the  latter  because  they  do  not  fulfil  the  functions 
of  th6  former  is  an  act  of  palpable  injustice. 

Thus,  when  we  commend  the  tact  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
raised  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  have  no  intention  of 
disparaging  the  merit  of  his  statesmanship.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hold  it  a  circumstance  to  his  credit  that  the  proximate  result  of  his 
having  so  raised  the  question  will  be  to  reseat  himself  and  his  party 
in  power. 

That  this  is  likely  to  be  the  result  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Through- 
out the  last  two  years  the  Liberals  have  been  in  a  majority,  not  only 
in  Parliament,  but  in  the  constituencies.  The  reason  why  their  power 
was  turned  to  no  practical  purpose  Was  that  the  party  could  not  agree 
on  any  definite  policy.  This  defect  has  been  removed.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  question  on  which  all  shades  of  Liberals 
could  unite  so  cordially  as  on  that  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  only 
cause  for  apprehension  arose  from  the  possibility  that  the  staunch 
Protestantism  of  the  country  might  resent  any  act  which  could  bo 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  Catholic  faith.  This  apprehension  so 
far  appears  to  have  been  groundless.  All  attempts  to  raise  a  strong 
No  Popery  cry  have  collapsed  ignominiously.  The  causes  of  this 
collapse  can  be  easily  understood.  The  working  classes,  as  a  body, 
ore  too  little  attached  to  any  distinct  religious  organisation  to  entertain 
any  vehement  preference  for  Anglicanism  over  Catholicism  ;  the  shop- 
keeping  classes,  amongst  whom  the  '*  odium  theologicum  "  against 
Rome  rages  most  fiercely,  are  so  generally  wedded  to  Nonconformist 
principles  that  they  view  with  favour  the  disestablishment  even  of  a 
Protestant  Church ;  and  the  educated  classes  have,  as  a  rule,  singu- 
larly little  sympathy  for  the  peculiar  type  of  Evangelicalism  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  very 
persons  who  would  naturally  have  rallied  most  eagerly  to  the  No 
Popery  standard  raised  by  Mr.  Disraeli  have  been  deterred  from  so 
doing  by  the  insane  proposal  of  endowing  a  Catholic  university  with 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Government  is  still  credited, — or  dis- 
credited. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Liberal  party  will  go  to  tho 
hustings  with  a  clear,  definite,  and  popular  cry.     And  what  is  more 
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important,  they  will  have  a  cry  in  whose  sincerity  the  public  cannot 
help  believing.  We  have  had  so  much  of  Liberal  professions  which 
never  were  carried  out  in  action,  so  many  pledges  given  in  opposition 
and  neglected  in  office,  that  the  country  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost 
faith  in  the  practical  character  of  modem  -Liberalism.  If,  following 
the  advice  of  many  of  his  more  cautious  supporters,  Mr.  Gladstono 
had  contented  himself  with  getting  the  House  of  Commons  to  assent 
to  an  abstract  resolution  condemning  the  existence  of  the  Lrish  Church, 
very  slight  importance  would  have  been  attached  to  an  act  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  demonstration  only.  But  now  that 
the  Suspensory  Bill  has  actually  been  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Liberal  party  have  burnt  their  ships  behind  them,  and 
are  committed,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish 
Establishment.  The  confidence  which  is  always  bestowed  on  a  party 
about  whose  earnestness  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  has  been  already 
conceded  to  the  Opposition ;  and  the  very  rejection  of  the  reform  by 
the  House  of  Lords  has  given  the  measure  a  popularity  which  it 
would  have  lacked  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  party  has  absolutely  no  cry  with 
which  to  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  The  Conservatives  have  lost 
all  faith  in  the  Toryism  of  their  acknowledged  leaders.  Church  and 
State,  even  if  it  was  a  good  cry  nowadays,  which  it  is  not,  must 
be  raised  by  other  lips  than  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues. 
Possibly  it  may  be  said  that  the  programme  of  the  Conservatives 
under  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  more  barren  than  that  of  the  Liberals  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  not  three  years  ago  the  country  accepted 
the  latter  gladly.  In  the  first  place,  circumstances  are  changed  since 
then ;  in  the  second,  there  is  sdl  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  personal  popularity  of  the  two  Premiers.  It  is  the  fashion  in 
some  quarters  to  talk  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  popular  with  the  public.  If 
by  the  public  is  meant  the  world  of  London  and  of  the  clubs,  the 
statement  is  more  or  less  correct.  But  the  great  outside  public,  the 
public  which  returns  members  to  Parliament,  neither  respects  nor 
appreciates  the  Premier.  Lord  Derby,  with  all  his  faults, — ^possibly 
by  reason  of  his, faults, — ^was  a  statesman  of  a  stamp  on  which 
ordinary  Englishmen  always  look  proudly.  But  the  very  virtues  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  his  freedom  from  prejudices,  his  coolness  of  judgment, 
are  qualities  which  hardly  commend  him  to  the  average  English 
elector.  The  familiar,  stereotyped  commonplaces,  so  dear  to  the 
bucolic  English  mind,  sound  barren  and  jejune  when  uttered  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  clad  in  Disraelite  phraseology.  The  words,  indeed, 
are  as  the  words  of  Derby,  but  the  voice  is  as  .the  voice  of  Disraeli. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  the  Conservative  party  is  concerned,  the  question 
submitted  to  the  electors  is  simply  this,— Shall  we  exert  ourselves, 
and  make  heavy  sacrifices,  in  order  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen  with  Conservative  proclivities  in  office  ?    And  the  answer 
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to  this  qnestion  is  likely  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the    personal 
popularity  or  lack  of  popularity  of  the  gentlemen  in  qnestion. 

Thns  onr  own  opinion, — ^not  as  a  matter  of  partisanship,  but  of 
calenlation, — is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  chances  of  the  libaral  party 
at  the  approaching  contest.  They  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  eiy, 
— of  a  distinct  progranmie,— of  a  leader  popular  with  the  country, — 
and  of  great  traditions  which  endear  them  to  the  oonstitaencies. 
Strong  in  their  own  cause, — stronger  still  in  the  weakness  of  their 
opponents, — ^the  Liberals,  we  believe,  will  carry  the  day  easily.  In 
fact,  our  fear  is  that  the  victory,  if  anything,  will  be  too  easy  and  too 
complete.  For, — ^and  this  is  a  feature  in  the  electoral  oat-look 
which  seems  to  us  of  much  importance, — ^it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  first  election  under  the  new  Beform  Bill  will  be  by  any  means 
a  test  of  what  our  elections  hereafter  are  likely  to  be. 

The  new  electors,  in  the  first  place,  do  not  know  their  strength ; 
the  force  of  custom  and  precedent, — stronger,  perhaps,  in  the  lower 
classes  of  English  society  even  than  in  the  upper, — ^will  tend  to  keep 
things  at  starting  in  the  old  groove  ;  and  then  the  question  before  the 
country, — ^whether  a  certain  institution  should  or  should  not  be 
upheld  in  Ireland, — ^is  not  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  masses. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  the  probable  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  at  the  polls  next  autumn  will  necessarily  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  series  of  successes.  We  are  not  disposed  to  overrate  Mr. 
Disraeli's  power  of  prescience ;  but  still  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
man  of  his  ability  should  have  deliberately  prepared  and  created  a 
change  in  our  electoral  system  which  must  infallibly  exclude  his  own 
party  from  office.  It  is  evident  the  Tory  leaders  think,  or  at  any  rate 
profess  to  think,  that  the  new  conditions  of  the  constituencies  will 
tell  in  their  favour.  We  hear  little  now,  and  we  shall  probably  hear 
less,  of  the  safeguards  and  limitations  by  which  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  supposed  to  be  kept 
within-  due  bounds.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
limitations  have  been  discarded  one  after  the  other,  we  still  find  the 
Conservatives  confident  that  the  net  result  of  the  electoral  revolution 
will  be  in  their  favour.  The  reason  for  this  faith  is  of  a  kind  which 
its  holders  are  somewhat  shy  of  confessing  openly.  But  in  itself  it 
is  intelligible  enou^.  Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  shrinking  from 
a  confession  of  the  &ct  that  the  faith  is  not  altogether  m^ustified. 
Henceforward,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  ultimate  power  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  Parliament  will  rest  with  classes  who  live  by 
the  week's  wages.  This  <'  residuum,'* — ^to  adopt  the  phrafie  of  the 
day, — ^wiU,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  expects,  be  amenable  to  various  influences 
of  a  more  or  less  corrupt  kind ;  and  as  the  Tories  are  more  adroit  and 
more  unscrupulous  in  employing  these  influences  than  their  opponents, 
tbey  will, — so  at  least  their  leader  imagines, — ^reap  the  benefit  of  the 
admission  of  the  artisans  within  the  electoral  pale. 
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In  coDfirmaiion  of  this  belief  the  champions  of  Conservatism  can 
point  to  the  municipal  elections.  From  henceforth  the  parliamentary 
and  municipal  franchises, — ^in  England  at  all  events, — ^will  be  practi- 
cally identical.  Now  any  one  acquainted  with  English  boroughs 
could  point  to  instance  after  instance  where  the  members  are  uniformly 
Liberals,  and  where  the  civic  officials  are,  as  a  rule.  Conservatives. 
There  is  no  good  in  mincing  the  truth.  This  anomaly  is  due  to  the 
circumstances  that  the  class  of  voters  who  have  hitherto  had  votes 
for  the  wards,  but  not  for  the  boroughs,  are  accessible  to  bribery  to  a 
greater  degree  than  a  higher  class,  and  that  the  Tory  interest  has 
generally  been  willing  to  bribe  more  freely  than  the  Liberal.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  assertion  conveys  a  very  serious  reproach  upon 
the  Conservative  party.  *  Li  maintaining  themselves  in  power  through 
purchasing  or  influencing  votes,  the  advocates  of  keeping  things  as 
tJiey  are  cannot  be  said  to  be  false  to  their  principles  in  the  same  way 
as  their  opponents.  When  party  spirit  runs  high  men  will  consent 
to  almost  any  device  for  securing  triumph.  But  we  cannot  see  how 
any  sincere  Liberal  can  justify  such  consent  in  cool  blood.  Bribery  is 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  progress,  both  in  theory  and 
practice ;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those  of  Conservatism  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  explanation 
wo  can  ofiEer  for  the  notorious  fact,  that  men  of  high  character  and 
integrity  amidst  the  Conservative  ranks  will  consent  to  corrupt 
practices  for  the  sake  of  returning  their  candidates,  which  Liberals  of 
much  lower  personal  worth  and  reputation  will  shrink  from  using. 
We  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when  both  parties  are  equally 
matched  in  the  art  of  employing  undue  influences.  At  any  rate,  that 
time  has  not  come ;  and  wherever  any  large  portion  of  a  constituency 
is  accessible  to  corrupt  influences,  the  Liberals  will  necessarily  be  at 
a  disadvcintage. 

The  peril  we  have  alluded  to  is  not  at  all  an  imaginary  one.  It 
may  be  said  that  gross  and  direct  bribery  either  is,  or  may  be,  ren- 
dered impossible  by  penal  statutes.  Even  granting  this,  we  do  not 
clearly  see  how  any  legislation  can  prevent  indirect,  but  yet  substan- 
tial, corruption.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  by  paying  so  many  shillings  a 
head  that  the  Conservatives  obtain  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  municipal 
elections.  It  is  by  subsidising  publicans,  by  retaining  local  attorneys^ 
by  spending  money  freely,  that  the  result  is  obtained.  We  are  told 
by  some  persons  that  the  reason  why  the  municipal  electors  vote  for 
Tory  aldermen  in  Liberal  boroughs  is  because  no  grave  importance 
is  attached  to  these  elections,  and  that  the  very  electors  who  vote 
t^e  Tory  ticket  at  ward  contests  will  vote  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples under  the  sense  of  the  far  graver  dignity  and  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  We  hope 
sincerely  this  conviction  may  prove  to  be  correct ;  to  some  extent 
wo  think  it  will  prove  correct.    But  we  confess  we  have  little  faith 
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in  sudden  wholesale  conversions,  even  under  the  influence  of  agencie«i 
far  more  potent  than  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  borough  member. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  confident  as  most  political  author!- 
ties  appear  to  be,  that  even  supposing  the  *'  residuum  *'  vote  according 
to  their  principles  without  any  corrupt  influences  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  they  will  infallibly  record  their  votes  for  the  Liberal 
candidates.  We  utterly  and  entirely  disbelieve  in  the  orthodox  Tory 
creed,  that  the  working  classes  are  very  well  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are ;  but  we  believe  that  their  discontent,  strong  as  it  is,  is  rather 
of  a  social  than  of  a  political  character;  and,  as  yet,  the  Liberals 
as  a  party  can  hardly  claim  to  have  taken  ground  on  social  questions 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Conservatives.  Ultimately,  no 
doubt,  the  mission  of  Liberalism  must  be  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  deem  its 
success  of  such  urgent  importance.  But  to  see  that  this  is  the  case, 
notwithstanding  the  latent  Conservatism  of  a  vast  portion  of  the 
Liberal  party,  requires  more  intelligence  and  education  than  we  can 
fairiy  ascribe  to  the  ordinary  run  of  working-men  electors. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  political  convictions  of  the  new  electors 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  teach  them  at  once  that  the  cause  of 
Liberalism  is  identical  with  their  own,  we  do  not  feel  altogether 
sure  that  their  support  may  not  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  interests 
which  are  alien  from,  if  not  opposed  to,  their  own.  There  is  much 
in  the  principles  of  political  economy  professed  by  the  Liberal  school 
distasteful  to  the  prejudices  of  the  labouring  class ;  there  is,  too,  if 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  so  saying,  a  sort  of  Rowdyism  in  the  True- 
Blue  Tory  profession  of  faith  not  likely  to  be  without  attraction  for 
the  class  in  question.  And  what  is  more  than  all,  the  process  of 
log-rolling  may  be  carried  on  as  well  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  the 
other.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  coalition  may  be  formed  at  no 
very  distant  period  between  the  Tory  gentry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  mechanics  on  the  other.  We  have  seen  in  America  how  a  political 
organisation,  representing  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  country, 
will  support  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  in  order  to  secure  the  workmen's 
vote  for  their  own  candidates;  and  there  would  be  nothing  sur- 
prising in  seeing  the  rights  of  Trades'  Unions,  or  the  duty  of  giving 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  supported  by  country  squires 
and  Conservative  millionaires.  This,  or  some  such  idea  as  this, 
must,  we  think,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  confidence  with  which  Mr. 
Dbraoli  has  insisted  on  the  enfranchisement  of  the  artisan  class 
in  the  boroughs. 

Now,  even  supposing  these  prognostications  should  prove  cor- 
rect, we  should  not  in  the  least  regret  the  passing  of  House- 
hold Suffirage.  Li  the  long  run,  we  believe  any  increase  in  the 
numerical  numbers  of  voters  must  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Liberalism ;  and  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  we  hold  the  vindication 
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of  the  right  of  ihe  operative  classes  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  temporary  triumph 
of  any  political  party.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  danger  of  the 
''residuum"  being  made  use  of  to  support  the  interests  of  Toryism 
is  a  very  real  one,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  can  only  be  averted 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  "  residuum**  as  a  class.  Education  is  the 
one  specific  for  purity  of  election ;  and  the  Liberals  are  bound  to 
use  their  utmost  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  general  education 
throughout  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  national,  but  of  party 
interests. 

Moreover,  there  is,  we  think,  a  certain  danger  in  the  indeterminate- 
ncss  of  the  Liberal  election  addresses, — or  perhaps  we  might  say 
more  justly,  in  the  programme  on  which  these  addresses  are  founded. 
You  may  look  through  address  after  address,  and  you  will  find  little 
else  but  variations  on  the  one  theme, — ^that  the  candidate  is  a  staunch 
Liberal,  an  opponent  of  the  Lish  Church,  and  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Now  this  last  saving  clause  may  bear  many  different 
meanings.  When  the  Tory  peer,  on  being  asked  what  he  understood 
by  Conservatism,  said,  "Voting  with  Lord  Derby,"  his  profession  of 
faith  was  intelligible,  if  not  logical.  When,  in  1865,  Liberal  candidates 
stated  their  intention  of  giving  a  warm  support  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
everybody  knew  exactly  what  they  meant.  But  l&r.  Gladstone  is  a 
statesman  of  far  wider  views,  of  a  far  more  progressive  character,  than 
either  of  the  above-named  leaders.  If  anything  can  be  predicted 
safely,  it  is  that,  if  he  becomes  Premier,  he  will  take  decided  views 
on  many  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  will  endeavour  to 
enforce  those  views  in  action.  And  we  should  be  glad  if  the  gentle- 
men who  are  so  profuse  in  their  general  offers  of  supporting  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  condescended  from  generalities  to  particulars.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Lrish  Church  is  an  excellent  commence- 
ment for  the  work  of  a  Liberal  administrator,  but  it  will  not  supply 
the  place  of  all  other  reforms  ;  and  the  country  would  like  to  know 
what  the  Liberals  purpose  doing  when  they  enter  office  again.  One 
of  the  candidates,  who  has  recently  offered  himself  to  a  southern 
constituency,  sums  up  his  pretensions  in  the  statement  that  he  is  a 
*'  temperate,  but  sincere  Liberal,  who  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  oust 
the  present  Government."  So  far  so  good.  No  reform  can  be  car- 
ried, no  work  done,  till  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  are  cleared 
out  of  the  way.  But  when  this  is  done, — ^and  the  enterprise  is  not 
likely  to  be  an  arduous  one, — ^we  should  wish  to  know  what  this 
gentleman  and  the  ''  temperate,  but  sincere  Liberals,"  of  whom  he  is 
a  type,  intend  doing  for  us.  » 

We  know  very  well  that  this  demand  of  ours  may  be  criticised  as 
premature.  We  may  be  told  that  you  must  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
that,  tiU  the  Government  is  replaced  in  Liberal  hands,  and  the  question 
of  the  L-ish  Church  is  settled,  it  would  weaken  the  ptrength  of  the  party 
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to  pledge  it  to  a  general  programme.  As  a  mere  qnestion  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  we  have  no  doubt  the  objectors  are  in  the  right ;  bat 
we  believe  the  importance  of  tactics  in  political  as  well  as  in  military 
strategy  may  easily  be  overrated ;  and  we  hold  that  the  accession  of 
strength  gained  by  the  issae  of  a  programme  which  would  rally 
popular  enthusiasm  to  the  support  of  the  Liberals  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  injury  resulting  from  a  premature  exposure 
of  the  plan  of  the  parliamentary  campaign.  Unless  we  are  mistaken » 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  working-men  electors,  in 
as  far  as  they  take  an  interest  in  political  issues,  will  care  much 
more  about  measures  than  about  men,  and  will  be  comparatively 
inaccessible  to  the  party  cries  and  personal  considerations  which 
of  late  years  have  had  such  influence  with  the  old  constituencies. 
It  is  most  desirable,  quite  apart  &om  any  questions  of  party  success, 
that  the  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  amidst  the  masses  we  have 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  should  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the 
liiberal  party.  At  the  elections  now  approaching  we  trust  these  men 
will  do  so  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Opposition  is  pledged  to  one 
distinct  Liberal  measure,  which  conunends  itself  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  artisim  class.  -  But,  with  this  single  exception,  the  prospectus  of 
the  Liberal  party  contains  little  beyond  vague  commonplaces ;  and  as 
far  as  addresses  ge,  ordinary  electors  would  find  it  hard  to  determine 
tvhieh  of  the  rival  candidates  for  his  vote  avoids  most  sedulously  all 
allusions  to  the  greiat  issues  of  education,  retrenchment,  and  adminis- 
trative reform,  whicli  mucrt  o^evitably  be  mooted  in  the  next  Pariia- 
ment.  With  liie  elector  nowadays  the  choice  of  a  candidate,  as  far 
as  any  general  ptograinme  is  c(mcemed,  is  still  very  much  a  *'  leap 
in  the  dark,"  and  so  long  ias  thia  remains  so  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
manifestation  of  the  pofralar  enthusiasm  required  to  return  a  Parlia- 
ment which  will  support  Idr.  Gladstone  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  not 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

As  far  as  ihe  approaching  elecftiouGt  «re  concenied  we  do  not  ex- 
pect the  vote  of  the  **  residumn  "  will  exercise  any  very  important 
influence.  Neither  party  know^  the  exact  eleotooral  elements  with 
which  in  future  we  shall  have  to  deal,  and  till  that  knowledge  is 
obtained  the  agencies  Uirough  -Which  electors  'lure  influenced  are  con- 
demned to  comparative  inaeliion,  'The  one  thing  upon  which  all  parties 
ippear  to  be  agreed  is,  that  the  new  election  will  be  unusnaUy  and 
enormously  expensive.  Thie  cost  is  partly  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  all  untried  experiments ;  partfy  to  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry,  though  they 
have  not  excited  much  of  popular  passion,  have  roused  the  feelings  of 
the  classes  who  spend  the  most  on  electioneering  matters.  But  the 
inain  reason  for  the  expense  of  the  approaching  contest  is  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  constituencies ;  and  this  reason  is  a  permanent 
one.    When  the  electors  are  numbered,  as  they  will  be  henceforth  in 
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maay  instances,  by  tens  of  thousands,  a  personal  canvass  is  out  of  the 
qnestion.  It  is  difficult  for  the  candidate  even  to  bring  himself  before 
his  constitaents  by  public  meetings.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
<)nly  vrtLj  in  which  the  electors  can  be  got  at  is  through  the 
services  of  a  number  of  local  agents ;  and  this  system,  as  long  as  our 
elections  are  conducted  on  their  present  principle,  is  inevitably  a  most 
expensive  one.  Besides  this,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  through* 
out  the  country,  the  social  distinction  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  becoming 
daily  more  vaJued,  and  therefore  a  seat,  like  all  articles  in  large  demand 
and  of  limited  supply,  commands  a  very  high  price.  Thus,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  mechanism  of  elections  has  been  rendered  more  costly 
than  ever,  the  competition  for  the  honour  of  writing  M.P.  after  one's 
name  has  become  keener  than  before ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  access 
to  Parliament  is  becoming  more  and  more  closed  against  men  who 
either  directly  or  indirectly  have  not  the  command  of  large  means. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  next  House  of  Commons  will  contain 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  moneyed  men.  Whether  this  is  a 
gain  or  not  is  a  point  we  are  not  discussing  now ;  we  only  wish  to 
point  out  the  fact.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  that  influx  of 
needy  adventurers  which  we  were  confidently  told  would  be  the  fruit 
of  an  enlarged  franchise ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  little  promise 
of  that  accession  of  new  blood  which  was  held  out  to  us  as  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  lowering  the  suffirage.  The  new  Parliament  will,  in 
fact,  be  composed  of  similar  materials  to  its  predecessors ;  and  though, 
as  we  have  explained,  we  believe  the  practical  policy  of  our  representa- 
tives will  be  immensely  influenced,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  by 
the  changed  character  of  their  constituencies,  we  have  no  doubt  their 
normal  tendencies  will  remain  unaltered. 

If,  then,  we  are  correct  in  our  estimates,  we  should  say  that  the 
following  predictions  may  safely  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
Electoral  Out-look.  In  the  first  place,  the  Liberals  will  have  a  very 
decided  majority  in  the  new  Parliament ;  secondly,  these  Liberals 
will  be  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  very  diflerent  manner 
from  that  in  which  they  supported  him  last  session;  thirdly,  the 
majority  of  the  House  will  be  united  on  behalf  of  a  clear  and  definite 
programme,  and  will  be  compelled  to  adhere  together  so  long  as  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  remains  undecided;  and  lastly,  the 
House  will  be  composed  of  men  whose  politics,  whether  ministerial 
or  opposition,  will  eventually  be  tinged  with  the  practical  Conserva- 
tism inherent  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  station.  These  con- 
ditions are  not,  we  think,  uniformly  favourable  to  the  Liberal  cause. 
Btill  they  are  vastly  more  favourable  than  any  we  have  known  of  late 
years ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  fulfils  the  expectation  which  those  who 
know  him  best  have  formed  of  his  genius,  he  will  have  a  fair  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  leadership. 

At  all  events,  the  out-look  is  hopeful  in  one  very  important  respect. 

nn2 
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We  have  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Disraeli  interregnum.  Without 
joining  in  all  the  personal  abnse  that  has  been  levelled  at  the  Premier, 
T7e  can  state,  without  fear  of  serious  contradiction,  that  the  Disraelito 
regime  has  been  a  very  mortifying  one  to  all  who  valued  the  honour 
of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of  parliamentary  institutions.  The 
spectacle  of  a  ministry  maintained  in  office  by  adroitness  of  tactics, — 
of  a  minority  ruling  because  the  majority  could  never  summon  up 
courage  to  assert  its  supremacy,— of  a  party  sacrificing  principle  after 
principle,  tradition  after  tradition,  to  retain  power, — of  a  Prime 
Minister  whose  words  carried  no  weight, — is  one  we  have  endured 
longer  than  we  like  to  remember,  and  which,  if  it  might  be,  we  would 
forget  gladly.  If,  after  the  next  election,  Mr.  Disraeli  should  retain 
office,  it  must  be  as  the  leader  of  a  clear  majority,  as  the  champion 
of  distinct  principles,  not  as  a  minister  upon  sufferance.  And  if,  which 
is  infinitely  more  probable,  Mr.  Disraeli  should  givo  place  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  country  will  have  exchanged  a  Prime  Minister  whose 
loyalty  to  principle  is  hardly  asserted  even  by  his  friends,  for  one 
whose  earnest  sincerity  is  not  disputed  by  his  enemies.  At  all 
events,  the  present  era  of  unworthy  compromise  must  come  to  an  end 
with  the  approaching  appeal  to  the  country ;  and  for  that,  if  for  no 
other  cause,  we  can  look  cheerfully  towards  the  immediate  future. 
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Db.  Johnson  defines  cricket  as  ''a  sport,  at  which  the  contenders 
drive  a  hall  with  sticks  in  opposition  to  each  other."  Whether  this 
somewhat  hazy  description  was  an  expression  of  ill-will,  like  that 
which  he  caused  to  explode  upon  fishing, — ^whether  it  was  another 
specimen  of  the  "interstitial  vacuities  reticulated  or  decussated,"  by 
which  he  disguised  the  simplicity  of  a  net, — or  whether  it  was 
**  ignorance,  madam, — sheer  ignorance,"  does  not  matter  much  now. 
For  the  game  at  which  Lord  John  Sackville  and  "  Long  Robin,"  good 
men  of  Kent,  cht^lenged  all  England  and  beat  them ;  the  game  which 
was  stigmatised  by  that  stout  old  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  as  level- 
ling and  mischievous,  has  become,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  that  by  which  Englishmen  may  be  recognised  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth.  Where  a  score  or  so  of  our  sons  are  found,  there  is 
found  cricket ;  where  they  are  not,  cricket  is  not ;  and  the  ethno- 
logist may  hereafter  find  a  very  sufficient  guide  to  their  presence  by 
the  inseparable  concomitants  of  fossil  stumps  and  bats. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  peculiar  institution  not  merely  failing  to 
flourish,  but  steadfastly  declining  to  take  the  smallest  root,  in  soils 
unshadowed  by  the  British  flag  or  its  successors,  it  is '  needless  to 
enter  here.  Few  of  those  who  understand  the  game  at  all,'  and  have 
any  knowledge  of  national  character,  will  fail  to  recognise  i  if  they 
cannot  define,  the  inaptitude  of  aught  but  the  Saxon  element  for  such 
a  sport.  At  any  riE^te,  if  the  theory  lacks  precision,  the  fact  is  trans- 
parent enough.  Far  away  north,  our  Russian  colony  at  St.  Petersburg 
fails  to  tempt  the  descendants  of  the  Boyards  to  emulate  us  in  the  field  : 
on  the  race-course  they  enter  as  participators ;  on  the  cricket-ground 
they  will  not  step,  even  as  spectators.  Austria  is,  I  believe,  guiltless 
of  the  attempt.  Germany  may  witness  a  few  spasmodic  eflbrts  between 
'*The  World"  and  Public  Schools,  at  Homburg  or  Wiesbaden.  At 
Florence,  Rome,  or  Naples,  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  cricket-bags 
may  startle  the  natives  into  momentary  wonder  at  what  the  Forestieri 
are  up  to  next.  But  it  is  the  English  alone  who  take  part  in  the 
game ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  misguided  Frenchmen,  who 
have  been  tormented  by  the  superhuman  energy  of  a  certain  secretary 
into  supporting  the  game  with  their  occasional  appearance  before, 
and  hasty  retreat  from,  a  dangerous  wicket,  no  progress  has  been 
made  towards  any  international  contest  in  this  behalf:  Even  the 
Spaniard  has  got  a  love  for  horse-racing  after  the  English  fashion ; 
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but  neither  Gibraltar  nor  Cadiz  bag  seduced  him,  by  Anglican 
example,  to  doff  bis  sombrero  for  a  club-cap ;  and  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  contain  no  real  cricketer, 
save  in  these  isles  and  their  dependencies.  America  tells  the  same 
tale.  In  Canada  the  game  flourishes.  In  the  States  of  the  Union,  in 
which  English  blood  is  not  much  mixed,  it  maintains  a  precarious 
existence  by  the  side  of  base-ball.  Elsewhere,  who  ever  heard  of 
it  ?  Our  o^vn  dependencies  in  India  cannot  create  native  players ; 
and  although,  by  unremitting  diligence,*— more  tofs  the  Measure  of 
overcoming  difficulties  than  anything  else, — one  or  two  Englishmen 
have  taught  the  Australian  native  to  present  a  more  than  creditable 
appearance,  their  existence  is  it  mere  phenomenon  which  has  no 
significance  so  far  as  the  national  character  of  the  game  is  concerned* 

Were  it  not  for  the  special  character  which  is  here  claimed,  all  this 
would  be  odd.  Here  have  the  French,  to  go  no  farther,  copied  other 
sports,  which  we  have  also  carried  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  ahnosk 
ridiculous  fidelity.  At  rowing  they  have  managed  to  present  a  credit* 
able  front.  Horse-racing  they,  like  ourselves,  are  carrying  to  & 
reprehensible  excess ;  the  minutest  details  of  an  English  race-course 
are  reproduced,  and,  I  may  add,  with  improvements ;  the  phrasea 
familiar  to  us  all  reappear  there  in  strange  garb,  such  as  "  breack* 
down  *'  and  '^  gentl^nans  rider ; "  the  very  luncheon,  pride  of  aa 
English  drag,  is  served  up  on  the  Marquis  de  T.'s  coach-roof  with 
lamb  and  mint  sauce,  sherry  and  "  palale,*'  within  reach  of  what  one 
would  have  supposed  more  appetising  delicacies  from  Potel's.  Yet  on 
the  selfsame  day  when  this  was  going  on  at  one  end  of  the  Bois  dd 
Boulogne  in  the  affcemoon,  the  secretary  hereinbefore  alluded  to 
could  not  by  smile,  prayer,  or  menace,  convene  a  dozen  French  people 
to  the  other  end  to  partake  in  a  match  between  Paris  and  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club  itself,  although  duly  set  forth  as  the  ''premiers  joueurs 
d'Angleterre.'*  No;  they  could  shoot  pigeons,  after  the  fashioned  Horn- 
sey  Wood  before  its  destruction,  within  earshot  of  the  Lac  at  mid-day ; 
they  could  go  down  with  English  grooms  and  English  horses  to  the 
races  in  the  afternoon ;  but  your  crickets,  no.  Tennis,  some  might 
urge  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  I  am  about  to  lay  down ;  it  is  not  so 
really,  and  very,  very  few  Frenchmen  care  even  about  that ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  game  by  which  you  get  no  money,  which 
involves,  nevertheless,  much  muscular  exertion,  and,  above  all,  in 
which  you  may  get  very  considerably  hurt,  has  nothing  to  recommend 
itself  to  any  one  but  an  Englishman.  Let  us  keep  it  so,  and  enjoy 
it  by  ourselves. 

Of  course  every  sport  has  its  advocates.  I  read  a  good  deal,  \&rj 
well  said,  about  the  special  merits  of  hunting,  rowing,  fishing,  and 
shooting,  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  sum  up  the  out-door  exer- 
cises of  our  day.  Football  has  gained  a  little  temporary  position^ 
but  few  busy  men  can  really  partake  of  its  somewhat  hazardous  con- 
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fiici.  Coirrsmg  is  a  cross  between  hnniing  and  fibootingy  and  is,  in 
fact,  like  racing  to  the  multitude, — a  tbing  wbicb  is  to  be  looked  at 
only ;  wbile  arcbery  and  croqnet  may  pair  off  together.  Now  the 
great  merit  of  cricket  is  tbat  it  combines  so  many  of  the  merits,  and 
80  few  of  the  demerits,  alleged  to  exist  in  tbe  otber  sports.  Shooting,  for 
instance,  is  social  only  by  accident :  in  theory,  and  too  often  in  prac- 
tioe»  it  is  eminently  selfish/  So  in  hnnting, — ^the  grandest  excitement 
out, — ^yon  share  the  sport  with  others,  but  you  grudge  them  that  share. 
It  is  not  because  everybody  else  is  enjo3ang  himself  that  I  feel 
the  sacred  fire  of  joy ;  I  do  not  object  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  if  I 
am  first  over  the  brook,  or  can  pound  the  whole  lot,  and  go  on  alosie, 
the  consciousness  that  their  pleasure  is  over  for  the  day  lendft  no  pang 
of  remorse  to  my  heart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  iucreases  mff  demoniac 
delight. 

So  far,  then,  as  competition  goes,  the  dearest  triumph  in  this  case, 
as  also  in  shooting  or  fishing,  is  obtained  by  the  ill-success  of  every- 
body except  yourself ;  the  ex^joyment  is  not  therefore  a  social  one  in 
the  true  sense.  Bowing  brings  in  the  element  of  joint  success  at 
(mce ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  do  so  in  rather  too  forcible  a  way ; 
while  the  oarsman  becomes  only  part  of  a  machine^  which  will  refect 
great  honour  and  |^ry  on  others,  but  very  little  on  himself.  It 
takes  a  keen  eye  and  a  good  judge  to  pick  out  number  four's 
m^ts :  and  the  better  the  rest  row  with  him,  and  he  with  them, 
the  less  he  can  be  singled  out  for  praise.  Here  the  enjoyment  is 
social  enough,  but  the  soul  of  man  must  pine  for  a  little  indi- 
vidual honour  and  dignify,  which,  while  not  impairing  the  joint 
efiect,  shall  send  him  home  with  more  satisfaction  than  that  of 
the  off-leader  in  a  team.  It  is  in  this  that  cricket,  as  I  con- 
ceive, shines  pre-eminent,  hitting,  as  it  does,  the  exact  line 
between  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  sweetness  of  monstrari 
et  dicier,  &c«  No  man  is  an  Ishmael  here.  '<We  won,"  says 
the  eleventh  man,  and  ''I  made  two  catches,  or  got  runs  when 
they  were  wanted,"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  rowing,  the  last 
choice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  worst ;  he  is  the  blot  of  the  eight ; 
he  spoils  the  lift  of  the  whole  boat ;  he  never  ought  to  have  been 
in.  He  may  row  out  his  very  inside,  he  may  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
one  tithe  of  the  abuse  which  fedls  to  his  share ;  but  there  he  is, 
and  he  cannot  redeem  himself,  or  ever  be  more  than  ^  that  man  we 
were  obliged  to  put  in  when  Eobinson  smashed  up."  Contrast 
him  with  the  corresponding  bete  noir  in  the  eleven.  The  latter 
has  every  minute  an  opportunity  of  becoming  famous ;  every  minute 
of  each  day  during  the  match  he  has  a  marshal's  baton  in  his 
pocket;  and  on  him  at  any  moment  may  the  countless  cheers 
of  Lord's  be  concentrated,  as  having  done  the  thing  which  saves  or 
pulls  off  the  match.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  has  the  others'  merits 
to  fEdl  back  upon ;  if  he  does  a  good  thing,  it  is  all  his  own,  and  he 
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has  the  additional  pride  of  feeling  that  his  fellow-cricketers  reap  the 
advantage ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  an  eleven  is  better  constnicted  for 
combining  both  sorts  of  competitive  ecstasy /than  is  an  eight-oar  boat. 

If,  moreover,  the  cricketer  can  enjoy  virtnons  pleasures  to  a  greater 
degree  than  his  solitary  rivals  in  the  hnntmg  field,  or  than  the  integral 
but  consolidated  crews  on  the  river,  he  can  hardly  copy  all  their 
vices.  He  may  be  always  riding  jealous,  he  may  be  constantly 
trying  to  wipe  other  men's  eyes,  but  he  has  this  check,  that 
there  is  a  duty  to  others  to  be  done.  Riding  over  hounds,  or 
disappointing  other  men  at  fences,  are  crimes  against  the  code  of 
gentlemen ;  shooting  your  friend's  bird  is  as  bad ;  but  when  you 
have  avoided  such  sins,  you  may  ride  your  horse  to  pieces  in  the 
first  five  minutes,  or  miss  bird  after  bird,  till  you  lie  down  and 
gnaw  turnips  with  rage ;  you  have  only  yourself  to  injure  and  to 
blame.  The  man  at  the  wicket  is  dififerently  placed,  he  has  a 
side  to  uphold,  and  a  ring  to  detect  his  shortcomings  in  so  doing; 
and  jealousy  or  ill-temper  is  best  kept  out  of  sight  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  very  annoying  to  miss  an  easy  leg-hit,  but  after  a 
few  explosions,  a  player  subject  to  such  supci-vision  soon  gets  tired  of 
whirling  his  bat-about  to  show  how  he  feels  it.  Very  disheartening  is  it 
to  see  your  field  fail  in  catch  afker  catch,  but  a  bowler's  benedictions 
are  more  usually  deep  than  loud,  after  a  good  public  education,  such 
as  his  mates  in  the  pavilion  can  and  do  give  him.  And  the  result  is 
that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  specimens  of  submission  to  authority,  and 
of  self-sacrifice  for  common  weal,  may  be  seen  every  day  in  our  great 
matches,'  which  are  earnest  of  ability  to  do  the  like  in  the  sterner 
relations  of  life.  A  well-organised  eleven  out  in  the  field,  silent  and 
obedient',  is  really  a  fine  sight.  Over  after  over,  perhaps,  the  obstinate 
enemy  retains  his  place  at  the  wicket;  the  bowler  keeps  "pegging 
away ;"  the  field  relax  no  jot  of  vigilance ;  by  the  mere  beckon  of  a 
finger  from  the  wicket-keeper  a  piece  of  strategy  is  carried  out,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  force  are  moved  to  command  a  supposed  weak 
point.  As  the  good  ball  is  bowled,  played  well,  and  fielded  deftly,  an 
answer  of  applause  comes  from  many  hands  all  round  the  black  line  of 
spectators,  and  the  several  performers  have  their  reward.  For  it  is 
curious  how  very  soon  the  public  learn  to  be  critics,  and  just  ones. 
Every  now  and  thien  they  make  mistakes  in  injudicious  approbation, 
or  undistinguishing  blame,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ring's  verdicts  are  sound; 
and  incompetence  or  buffoonery  is  soon  detected  and  reprobated,  while 
steady  play,  where  brilliance  would  be  wrong,  is  fully  appreciated. 
At  the  public  school  matches  indeed  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  applaud 
everything,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  done  by  your  own  side ;  but, 
on  other  great  occasions,  no  more  discriminating  audience  than  that 
at  Lord's  ever  sat  in  the  most  fastidious  opera  house  of  Europe. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  true  cricket  feeling  which  animates  the 
habitual  frequenters  of  great  matches  was  afforded  us  the  other  day 
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at  Lord's.  With  any  other  clientele,  the  combined  attractions  of 
a  lovely  day,  a  band  playing,  and  twenty-two  noble  lords  and  honour- 
able commoners  engaged  in  strife  with  such  men  as  I  Zingari,  would 
have  drawn  thousands  from  mere  curiosity.  How  would  the 
O'Dono^hue  field,  I  should  myself  have  believed  to  be  a  question 
interesting  of  solution.  But  it  was  thought  not  to  be  real  cricket,  and 
such  an  entire  absence  of  humanity  has  not  been  3een  on  the  forms 
round  the  ring  this  year.  As  it  happened,  Parliament  distinguished 
itself  so  much  more  up  in  St.  John's  Wood  than  it  has  of  late  at  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  and  showed  the  blessings  of  good  government  and 
good  temper  in  such  an  engaging  light,  that  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  one 
eminent  statesman  was  there  to  take  a  lesson,  and  to  see  what  a 
really  good  lot  of  fellows  he  had  to  sit  among.  But  the  general 
public  set  their  face  against  aught  but  stem  cricket,  and  stopped  away 
accordingly. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  characteristics  of  diJQferent  men  show 
themselves  in  such  an  arena,  and  how  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
exhibition  of  that  which  in  ordinary  life  stands  concealed.  For 
instance,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  a  very  conceited  man,  who 
seems  to  be  shamelessly  bumptious,  is  really  the  most  nervous  of 
creatures.  At  cricket  this  is  detected  to  a  certainty.  More  than  alive 
to  his  own  merits,  fearfal  to  a  degree  that  something  will  happen  to  mar 
their  due  exposition,  the  brazen  youth  advances  with  his  bat  behind  his 
back,  under  his  amjs, — a  favourite  attitude  of  this  class, — or  swinging 
it  jauntily  along  as  if  he  cared  for  nothing.  Yain  boasting !  If  you 
wish  to  see  a  real  funker,  look  at  him  when  the  dreaded  moment 
arrives,  and  Wootton  prepares  to  put  down  one  of  his  best.  He  must 
still  feign  calmness,  or  he  is  nothing ;  but  you  see  by  the  twitch  of 
the  hand,  the  glove  rapidly  raised  to  the  face,  and  replaced  on  the 
bat-handle,  the  jerk  of  the  elbow,  and  perhaps  the  .uneasy  lifting  of 
the  foot,  that  his  fear  of  a  '^  duck," — as  by  a  pardonable  contraction 
from  duck-egg,  a  nought  is  called  in  cricket-play, — outweighs  all  other 
earthly  considerations.  He  escapes,  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  bowler 
proclaim  how  narrowly :  therewith  his  spirits  rise,  and  he  walks  round 
the  wicket  to  show  his  muscle.  The  process  repeated  once  or  twice, 
he  takes  heart,  conceit  assumes  her  sway :  he  tries  to  hit  a  straight 
one  to  leg,  and  falls,  returning  to  the  pavilion  with  a  full  and  complete 
explanation,  inch  by  inch;  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  on  the. part  of 
the  ball  which  led  to  the  result. 

There  is  one  qualification  which  ought  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  universality  of  cricket  among  us.  The  proposition  is  true. only  if 
applied  to  the  ideal  Englishman,  the  member  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  who  comes  up  to  our  large  towns,  or  emigrates -to  our  colo- 
nies/and who  is  looked  at  apart  from  local  origin.  "When  we  get  to 
considering  England  on  the  map,  and  divide  it  into  counties  or  dis- 
tricts, the  rule  no  longer  holds  good.    Move  your  English  labourer. 
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and  he  becomes  a  cricketer  naturally,  like  others.  While  at  home  in 
the  country  village,  he  is  governed  by  the  habits  of  those  immediately 
arotmd  him.  Some  comities  have  never  done  anything  in  the  national 
game,  so  far  as  the  working  man  is  concerned;  in  others,  it  is 
his  delight  and  almost  single  pastime.  Hampshire  was  the  earliest 
in  the  field ;  and  although  her  cricketing  powers  have  waned,  they 
have  never  wholly  failed.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  however^ 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  in  the  south,  have  been  conspicuous  for 
village  greens  studded  with  evening  practisers,  and  for  matches,  in 
which  superior  form  is  shown  by  mere  labourers.  Cambridge  and 
Norfolk,  in  a  less  degree,  maintain  this  position  in  the  eastern 
counties ;  and  then  come  Nottin^am,  Yorkshire,  and,  of  late» 
Lancashire,  in  the  north.  The  last-named  county  has  improved 
wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  game  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  safe  to  exist  there  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Shefi&eld 
has  been  the  great  fountain-head  from  which  Yorkshire  cricket  has 
found  its  way  into  the  three  Bidings.  But  Nottingham  has,  from 
time  whereof  cricket  memory  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  stood  firmly 
at  the  head  of  northern  practice.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  style, 
as  in  the  public  schools,  is  perpetuated  there  to  this  day  from  early 
years  in  the  century.  Free  hitting,  more  partieulady  to  leg,  has  been 
a  characteri£(tic  of  theu  eleven  ever  since  the  oldest  memory.  Some- 
times they  have  had  bad  bowling,  more  often,  as  just  at  the  preseni 
moment,  almost  a  superabundance  of  good ;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen 
them  come  up  without  lots  of  hitting.  Indeed,  one  particular  branch 
of  this  specialty  is  indigenous.  The  old  hands  used  to  follow  the 
ball  when  it  was  capable  of  being  played  to  ''leg,'*  and  with  a 
laudable  indifference  to  the  laws  of  mathematict,  believed  that  if  hit 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  ahready  travelling,  the  ball  went 
fuiher.  It  was  at  Nottingham  that  this  was  discovered  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  true  way  is  that  now  invariably  inculcated,  of 
getting  forward  to  the  pitch,  and  leaving  the  conflict  of  forces  to 
direct  the  ball  more  or  less  square  to  the  hitter.  The  value  of  the 
discovery  is  proved  by  the  scores  made,  for  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  hard  hits  are  effected  by  this 
method  alone.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  batting  should 
improve  just  as  execution  on  the  piano  or  violin  does.  Passages 
which  our  fathers  were  scared  at  are  now  played  easily  by  every 
public  performer ;  and  in  the  same  way  boys  now  play  balls  by  rote, 
as  it  were,  which  would  have  puzzled  an  early  English  professor 
to  death.  Constant  practice,  with  a  good  eye  and  ready  decision, 
will  soon  make  an  average  man  into  a  fair  batsman.  Bowling  is  more 
like  poetry,  and  cannot  be  so  manufactured ;  and  a  bowler  must  be 
created  with  natural  advantages  if  he  is  ever  to  shine.  When  found, 
he  is  like  a  tenore  robusto, — a  priceless  treasure.  Some  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  counties  named  above  had  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
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snpply.  Now,  they  have  not  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Nottingham^ 
then  weak,  has  at  least  half-a-dozen  now  in  the  very  first  rank. 

The  remaining  counties  may  be  divided  into  those  who  have  some 
native  cricket,  and  those  which  have  none.  Of  the  former,  Leicester- 
shire would  doubtless  stand  well  from  her  neighbourhood  to  Notting- 
ham, were  it  not  for  a  lamentable  absence  of  grounds  in  her  villages. 
Herefordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire,  I  believe,  can  do  something; 
but  for  the  rest  there  is  little  sympathy  with  the  game, — and  as  for 
the  Principality,  a  Welsh  cricketer  is  as  scarce  an  article  as  a  Welsh 
cricket-ground.  Probably  the  Welsh  are  too  much  employed  in 
providing  flannel  for  more  enlightened  districts. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  our  fathers  played  in  the  Artillery 
Ground,  Finsbury  Square.  Then  Londoners  came  to  White  Conduit 
Fields,  and  the  '^  noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  made  laws  at  the  <^  Star 
and  Garter,"  in  Pall  Mall,  scene  of  the  Chaworth  tragedy,  in  which 
Lord  B3rron's  predecessor  in  the  title  got  off  so  easily.  From  this  by 
lineal  descent  came  the  present  Lord's ;  the  pedigree  being  first  Dorset 
Square,  then  the  site  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  between  South  and  North 
Banks,  and  lastly,  let  us  hope  and  believe,  a  final  resting-place  hard 
by  the  Clergy  Orphans.  Private  liberality  advanced  the  money  neces- 
sary to  acquire  the  ground  so  as  to  avoid  future  pilgrimages ;  and 
now,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  M.C.C.  can  boast  of  managing 
their  own  matches  on  their  own  ground.  The  other  great  metro* 
politan  place  of  sport  is  far  more  modem  than  most  visitors  believe. 
It  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  but  in  that  short  time  it  has  fixed  itself 
firmly,  among  a  certain  class  more  firmly,  than  ever  the  more 
exclusive  club  in  the  North- West  has  been  able  to  do.  There 
may  be  fewer  carriages,  and  fewer  ladies, — ^but  a  great  day  at  the 
Oval  will  show  more  citizens,  and  witness  more  chaff,  than  the 
most  crowded  performance  at  its  rival.  They  may  diink  less  cider- 
cup  ;  but  then  have  they  not  'Atfield,  as  the  pleasant  compound  of 
gin,  noyeau,  gingerbeer,  and  ice,  is  joyfuUy  called  ?  and  with  or 
without  the  initial  aspirate,  an  excellent  drink  it  is.  Possibly  the 
growing  outrecuidance  of  the  professionals  may  have  at  one  time 
received  a  little  more  encouragement  on  the  Surrey  side  than  it  ought, 
but  the  Committee  seem  to  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  in  this 
respect.  In  all  others  they  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  cricket, 
and  although  not  law-givers,  they  have  always  set  an  example  to  law- 
abiders. 

In  the  country,  days  gone  by  tell  of  Broad  Halfpenny  and  the 
Hambledon  Club,  and  these,  with  the  grounds  of  Lord  Tankerville, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  Sir  Horace  Mann,  formed  the  playing-grounds 
of  the  inventors  of  cricket  as  it  is.  Since  then  cricket  at  Canter- 
bury and  Nottingham,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  flourished  on 
the  same  grounds  till  the  present  day,  although  at  the  latter  uni- 
versity the  ground  has  been  changed  from  the  public  common  to 
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an  enclosed  field  hard  by.  Brighton  has  been  driven  from  house 
and  home  more  than  once,  and  Sheffield  also ;  both,  however, 
finding  pastures  new.  The  Leicester  ground,  upon  which  many  a 
grand  match  has  been  played,  and  as  many  runs  got  as  on  any,  is 
now  a  series  of  streets  of  the  conventional  pattern  of  red  brick  houses 
with  chimneys  at  each  end.  All  honour  to  the  Committee  at  Lord's 
for  rescuing  the  old  place  from  similar  profanation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  old  idea  of  a  club  with  its  local  habitation, 
whence  it  sallied  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  stranger,  and  to  which 
it  expected  the  stranger  to  come  in  his  turn — ^not  to  the  great  county 
grounds  with  their  home  and  return  matches — ^that  the  present  increase 
of  cricket  is  due.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  days  gone  by  the  idea 
of  a  club  without  a  ground  was  an  impossible  one  ;  but  within  the 
present  generation  of  cricketers  a  new  order  of  things  arose.  Sub- 
scriptions for  keeping  the  turf  in  good  order,  for  engaging  professional 
players  to  the  end  of  practice,  and  for  defraying  expenses  of  transit 
on  the  annual  outings,  were  generally  found  to  hamper  the  progress 
of  cricket.  Many  a  man  was  willing  to  play  who  had  no  ground  near 
him  ;  many  another  who  could  ill  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  numerous 
clubs  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  his  prowess ;  and  all  were 
inclined,  if  possible,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  trammels  and 
expenditure  which  the  emplojonent  of  professionals  involved.  The 
founders  of  the  far-famed  Zingari  saw  this,  and  inaugurated  a  now 
phase  of  the  game  which  bids  fair  to  become  of  dimensions  enough 
to  swallow,  or  at  least  unduly  interfere  with,  the  older  and  more 
legitimate  form  of  contest.  They  started  the  heresy  of  a  purely 
amateur  body,  -with  no  ground,  and  no  professional  assistance,  to 
which  the  subscription  should  be  nothing,  and  the  entrance  never  to 
exceed  the  subscription,  and  which  should  play  at  the  individual 
expense  of  each  man  wherever  and  whenever  they  could  light  upon 
ground  fit  to  receive  them,  and  entertainment  for  man  and  bat  should 
be  offered.  The  early  advantages  were  great.  The  founders  improved 
gentlemen's  bowling, — always  the  weak  point,  and  which  few  had  the 
courage  and  determination  to  practise  ;  they  created  a  strong  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  limited  body  of  members,  and  they  took  good  cricket 
into  places  where  county  contests  were  impossible.  It  seems  strange 
that  men  should  have  waited  so  long  for  such  a  simple  enlarge- 
ment of  a  possible  field  of  action ;  but  when  the  Qgg  had  been  once  set 
on  end  the  Zingari  were  not  long  in  finding  imitators.  Cambridge  set 
up  her  Quidnuncs,  Oxford  followed  with  her  Harlequins ;  and  now  a 
countless  body  of  cricketers,  with  nearly  every  name,  reasonable  or 
absurd,  by  which  such  a  fellowship  can  be  indicated,  flood  the  columns 
of  our  newspapers.  To  say  the  truth,  these  imitators  are  but  a 
servum  pecus  as  to  originality.  The  Zingari  indicated  their  principle 
of  action  clearly  enough,  and  were  therefore  for  some  time  annoyed 
by  absurd  plagiarisms  of  their  defining  name  and  style.     This  wore 
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off  niter  a  space,  and  some  attempt  at  originality  was  made.  The 
army  bad  their  Knickerbockers,  Rugby  her  Bntterflies,  Eton  her 
Wanderers,  Harrow,  I  think,  her  Blues.  These  were  perennial. 
The  Incogniti,  the  Etceteras,  k.  r.  X.  s.,  the  Perambulators,  the 
Cricket  Company,  are  also  all  alive ;  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
several  like-named  institutions,  we  do  not  hear  much  now ;  and 
many  having  been  founded  with  no  original  bond  of  union,  and  for 
no  imaginable  reason  except  to  have  a  name  and  a  ribbon,  perish 
almost  in  the  first  year  of  their  existence.  Their  number  becomes 
almost  a  nuisance  ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  distinct  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  the  original  idea,  and  makes  the  reminiscence  of  a  time 
when  no  such  combination  was  dreamed  of  almost  incredible.  For 
after  all  there  ought  to  be  a  moving,  inspiring  idea  in  the  formation 
in  every  club  of  this  sort.  It  is  no  use  endeavouring  to  get  up  ficti- 
tious sympathy  with  what  are  technically  termed  sides.  I  can*t 
do  it,  nor  can  you.  Married  and  Single,  Tall  and  Short,  Old  and 
Young,  are  only  so  many  variations  of  the  first  half  of  the  alphabet 
against  the  second ;  and,  for  utter  lack  of  interest,  commend  me  to 
an  ''  A  to  K."  Such  a  division  makes  a  good  practice  game,  and  is 
better  than  none ;  but  it  never  can  be  more  than  a  side.  Bring  a  lot 
of  hardy  Norsemen  to  fight  inch  by  inch  with  the  South,  and  you  see  a 
real  contest,  and  take  your  side ;  better  still,  if  you  set  county  against 
county,  and  watch  the  patriotism  which  an  artificial  division  can 
never  evoke  ;  or  set  school  against  school,  university  against  univer- 
sity ;  and  in  days  which  seem  never  likely  to  return, — ^the  Geintlemen 
against  the  Players.  Party  feeling  is  after  all  the  true  mainspring  of 
life,  and  party  success  the  pleasure  above  all  others ;  if  you  cannot 
contribute,  you  can  at  least  share  it.  The  English  are  accused  of 
reducing  all  things  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  the  money-boxes 
at  Lord's  or  the  Oval  know  well  by  this  standard  the  difference  be- 
tween the  anxious  crowds  who  watch  one  sort  of  match,  and  the 
listless  indifference  of  the  few  loungers  who  drop  in  at  the  other. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  monster  cricket  nuisance  of  the  day.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  see  a  parcel  of  ninnies  airing  a  fiaming  ribbon  and  a 
sonorous  name  in  the  newspapers,  and  duly  paying  for  the  insertion. 
It  annoys  one,  but  it  does  no  real  harm.  It  pleases  them,  and  don't 
hurt  the  game.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  so-called  England 
Elevens,  which  go  caravaning  about  the  country  playing  against  two 
bowlers  and  twenty  duffers  for  the  bwiefit  of  some  enterprising  pub- 
lican. If  it  were  only  for  the  bad  cricket  on  the  side  of  the  twenty- 
two,  the  thing  would  bo  intolerable  enough.  Imagine  a  whole  district 
scoured  for  miles  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  player,  and  thie  strange 
ill-matched  result  in  the  shape  of  twenty-four  beggars  treading  on  each 
other's  toes  with  bran-new  spikes,  missing  catch  after  catch,  and 
eventually  going  in  one  after  the  other,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  to 
"  'ave  their  hover  of  Jackson,"  as  "  Punch  "  put  it,-  and  you  have  a 
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lair  average  of  the  locals.    What  good  it  ^oei&  them  to  have  a  ronnd  O 
duly  affixed  to  their  names  in  the  comity  paper^  and  to  pay  in  purse  and 
person  for  the  privilege,  is  hard  to  conceive.    But  it  is  their  own 
business.     The  real  evil  is  that  done  to  their  hired  antagonists,  and 
to  the  game  which  they  at  any  rate  are  competent  to  adorn.     There 
are,  perhaps,  some  thirty  or  forty  men  who  would,  before  the  name 
had  become  a  byword,  have  been  honoured  by  being  called  ''  Eng- 
land "  players.    In  time  past  the  mass  of  these  men  stuck  to  their 
counties,  while  a  few  of  the  b^st  were  hired  by  the  great  metropolitan 
clubs  as  bowlers,  and  released  when  claimed  by  their  county.    They 
were  proud  of  being  asked  to  play ;  they  came  up  to  Lord's  and  earned 
their  five  pounds  for  winning  a  match.     They  were  civil  and  con- 
tented. .  In  an  evil  hour  for  cricket,  old  Clark  of  Nottingham,  a  shrewd 
man,  and  one  who  saw  where  money  was  to  be  got,  conceived  the 
idea  of  propagating  cricket  in  distant  parts.     In  the  exercise  of  his 
quasi-episcopcd  functions,   he  took  to  himself  a  dozen  other  mis- 
sionaries, and  before  and  after  the  regular  cricket  season  transported 
them  to  any  place  ready  to  pay  for  their  services.     But  then  it  was 
only  before  and  after  ilie  regular  season  that  this  was  done,  except 
when  a  blank  week  offered  itself.     There  can  be  no  question  that,  for 
the  time,  a  great  deal  of  good  was  done.    Many  a  man  who  had 
imbibed  the  rudiments  already  learnt  to  play  better.     Many  more 
were  stimulated  to  begin,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  cricket  before. 
Clubs  were  formed,  and  all  went  well  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
game.     The  mine,  however,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  rich  enough 
to  tempt  &esh  adventurers,   and  a  second  eleven  was  formed  in 
opposition.     Both  sets,  too,  began  to  look  upon  the  casual  engage- 
ment in  a  great  match,  or  the  more  permanent  employment  at  so  much 
a  week,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  profit  with  the  new 
method ;  and,  moreover,  the  vanity  of  the  professionals  was  tickled. 
They  found  themselves  rated  higher  in  the  rural  districts,  more  petted 
and  praised,  than  was  possible  at  a  good  honest  inning  or  a  £air  day's 
bowling  at  Lord's ;  and  by  degrees  the  two  duties  began  to  clash. 
Fresh  rivals,  too,  sprung  up.     The  Eleven  and  The  United  Eleven 
found  themselves  met  by  new  if  less  influential  bands,  and  a  competi- 
tion arose  which  was  not  other  than  acrimonious.     Unluckily,  just  at 
this  time  Australia  and  America  seemed  fair  fields  for  earning  fresh 
honours  and  fresh  money.   A  rivalry  as  to  who  should  share  in  the  new 
venture  was  originated ;  animosity  was  engendered ;  and  from  the  efiect 
of  this  rivalry  metropolitan  cricket  has  not  yet  recovered.    Whether 
it  will  ever  do  so  is  still  a  moot  point.    Nearly  the  whole  available 
talent  has  been  withdrawn.     Men  of  one  faction  refused  to  meet  men 
of  the  other  in  the  field ;  and  paid  professionals  insisted  on  dictating 
to  those  who  paid  them  the  associates  with  whom  alone  they  would 
consent  to  act.     The  result  has  been  to  destroy  one  match  of  the 
greatest  interest,  for  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  matches  between 
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Oentlemen  and  Players  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  worthy 
of  the   name ;  and  it  would  he  an  easy  task  to  pick  at  least  two 
elevens  able  to  defeat  that  which  contended  under  the  name  of 
the  Players  of  Ei^land  in  the  matches  of  the  other  day.     What 
was  still  worse,  this  absurd  jealousy  for  a  time  precluded  some  of 
the  county  matches  altogether;  and  it  is  only  in  the  present  year 
that  Nottingham  has  condescended  again  to  enter  the  lists  against 
her  old  antagonist,  Surrey.    At  Lord's,  the  Marylebone  Club,  unable 
to  endure  the  dictation  of  their  own  servants,  are  compelled  to  lose  the 
services  of  men  who  have  on  that  ground  won  all  the  hcmours  on  the 
prestige  of  which  they  now  trade ;  and  it  is  certainly  well  for  the  true 
interests  of  cricket  that  the  committee  persevere  in  refdsi&gio  give  way. 
The  struggle  will  be  long,  but,  I  fsmcy,  none  the  less  certain  in  its 
result.     When  those  who  have  carried  a  reputation  earned  in  London 
to  the  provinces  have  passed  away, — ^and  a  career  like  that  of  a 
travelling  cricketer  is  not  a  long  one, — ^their  place  cannot  be  filled. 
No  calico  will  be  needed  to  conceal  gaps  in  the  hedge  at  Fuddleton- 
cum-Pipes,  and  to  repress  the  undue  attention  of  non-paying  spec- 
tators, when  all  that  can  be  offered  to  the  rustic  gaze  is  a  worn-out 
Lord's  man  or  two,  backed  by  eight  or  nine  youths  who  have  never 
won  their  spurs.     To  London  they  must  come  before  they  can  earn  a 
livelihood  at  starring,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  managers  of  our 
great  clubs  if  they  again  find  their  engaged  players  deserting  them  in 
the  middle  of  a  season  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Twenty-twos.    But,  in  the 
meantime,  much  mischief  will  be  done ;  the  new  hands  will  lose  the 
chance  of  forming  themselves  on  the  style  of  the  old,  and  many  a  day 
will  probably  go  by  before  such  cricket  can  be  seen  again  as  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  might  be  seen  any  Monday  at  Lord's  or  any 
Thursday  at  the  Oval.     The  evil  of  schism  is  bad,  but  I  think  that 
even  worse  remains  behind.     It  must  be  that  the  style  of  play  in  the 
next  generation  will  be  materially  injured  by  the  habits  induced.     To 
play  carefully  against  twenty-two  fielders  cramps  the  hitter ;  to  play 
carelessly  against  the  two  poor  slaves  of  bowlers  who  are  engaged 
match  after  match  to  assist,  and  indeed  supplant,  rustic  incompetence, 
must  be  still  more  injurious ;  while  the  effect  on  the  professionals' 
own  bowling  and  fielding,  with  nights  spent  in  the  train,  and  with 
days  passed  in  hammering  against  a  side  positively  annoying  from 
its  incapacity,  may  very  well  be  conceived.     I  once  saw  a  rural 
authority  in  one  of  these  abominations  hold  his  bat  stiff  and  stark 
for  three  mortal  hours  against  the  best  bowling  England  could  then 
produce.     He  made  four  runs,  or  rather  the  ball  did  for  him,  in 
that  time.     Fancy  a  man  like  TTiHyer  having  to  bowl  against  forty- 
four  such  people  every  week  I    No  wonder  that  bowling  is  not  so 
straight,   and  not  so  killing, — ^no  wonder  that  innings  increase  to 
figures  which  our  forefathers  would  discredit. 
This  brings  me  to  ask.  Do  people  play  better  than  tiiey  did  ?    I 
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think  an  impartial  looker-on  would  say  that  they  hit  loose  bowlings 
better,  and  then  he  would  have  nearly  epitomised  the  tmth«  Hitting, 
like  playing  the  violin,  as  I  said  in  another  page,  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation, depending  npon  yonr  tools  and  your  experience.  When  a  man 
had  a  hook  to  bat  with,  he  was  compelled  to  hook  every  ball  to  the 
side  which  nature  points  out.  When  he  got  the  present  bat  to  deal 
with,  and  three  stumps  to  guard,  he  naturally  learnt  to  keep  his 
weapon  straighter,  and  to  hit  in  that  position  also, — ^in  fact,  to  drive  ; 
his  offensive  tactics  were  governed  by  his  defensive  necessities.  Indi- 
viduals grow  wiser,  and  so  do  nations ;  and  the  cut,  the  old  leg-hit, 
the  draw,  the  new  form  of  leg-hit,  and  finally  what  they  call,  vrt 
cricket  phraseology,  the  "  Cambridge  poke,"  supplemented  the  original 
drive.  As  the  bowling  was  not  so  straight  as  the  old  underhand,  the 
power  of  making  fresh  hits  supervened.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  deny  that  more  balls  are  hit  in  more  different  places  and 
different  methods  than  was  the  case  years  ago.  It  is  natural,  and  it 
is  so,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  past  heroes.  But  whether  the  game 
is  played  throughout  as  scientifically,  whether  bowlers  are  better, — 
— ^they  are  certainly  not  so  straight, — and  fielders  more  carefal,  is  a 
very  different  question,  and  would  receive  a  different  answer.  Gobbett 
and  lillywhite,  and  in  later  days  Hillyer  and  Wisden,  were  most 
assuredly  better  on  the  wicket  than  the  same  class  of  bowler  is  now ; 
and,  so  far  as  brilliancy  is  concerned,  I  doubt,  if  Nottingham  were 
polled,  whether  they  would  declare  Wootton  to  be  the  equal  of  his 
predecessor,  Redgate.  The  last-named  man  was,  indeed,  more  like 
the  present  school  of  bowlers  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned  above  ; 
but,  in  his  day,  I  should  think  he  was  fully  equal  to  any  now  at 
work.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  had  not  then  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  bowling  which  then  fettered 
his  arm.  It  may  be  that  the  new  school  of  batters  would  have 
played  down  the  above  quartett  as  easily  as  they  do  some  of  the 
straighter  men  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  seems,  to  one  who  has  seen 
both  epochs,  that  the  older  men  found  **  devil"  lacking  in  one  lot  of 
bowlers  now-a-days,  and  had  the  precision  and  uniformity  which  is 
certainly  not  now  a  characteristic  of  the  other  school.  You  hear 
oiten  now  of  **  So-and-so's  day."  Cobbett  never  had  a  "  day : "  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  same. 

Still,  to  recur  to  the  hitting,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  the 
rising  stars  of  the  present  day  are  more  numerously  brilliant.  And  it 
is  with  pride  that  the  young  men  can  tell  their  "  temporis  acti "  friend  to 
look  at  Buller  and  Lubbock  as  they  are,  at  Mitchell  as  he  was  and 
may  be  again,  and  to  mark  how  they  get  runs  safely  and  easily  off 
good  balls,  and  how  all  round  they  hit.  Our  fathers  admired  Pilch, 
and  referred  all  other  batting  to  his  standard :  it  may  be  presump- 
tion, but  I  suspect  our  young  friends  would  be  right  in  saying 
that  off  the  same  number  of  balls  cither  of  the  two  first- named  would 
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gdt  half  as  many  runs  again  as  that  renowned  ancient,  and  that  withoat 
causing  a  pang  to  the  most  rigid  precisian. 

So  far,  then,  let  us  rejoice  in  progress,  and  admit  it  is  not  altogether 
the  badness  of  the  bowling  which  has  improved  the  hitting.  If  repre- 
sentative men  are  wanted  of  the  two  styles,  one  would  give  Pilch  for 
the  one,  George  Parr  for  the  other ;  and  those  of  the  old  school  who 
might  hesitate  to  put  Eentfield  behind  Roberts  at  billiards  would,  I 
fancy,  be  nevertheless  ready,  taking  them  upon  all  sorts  of  ground  and 
against  all  sorts  of  bowling,  to  give  the  palm  to  the  younger  man  in 
cricket. 

Before  1800  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  two  periods  of  cricket ; 
— one  antediluvian, — cricket  in  a  state  of  nature,  when  everybody 
hooked  balls  to  the  one  side  with  a  thing  like  a  packing-needle,  in  wood, 
and  the  ball  might  or  might  not  run  through  the  middle  of  a  sort  of 
gallows  without  getting  the  man  out.  When  the  wicket-keeper  had 
to  put  the  ball  with  his  fingers  into  a  hole,  and  the  batsman  might 
knock  such  fingers  about  as  much  as  he  liked.  No  Boxes  or  Lockyers 
then !  After  this  came  a  great  Star-and-Garter  meeting  in  1776,  when, 
by  adding  a  third  stump,  they  made  the  game  something  like  what 
it  is  now.  Just  before  the  present  century  began,  the  stumps  were 
again  raised,  and  so  remained  for  many  years,  three  inches  lower,  and 
one  inch  narrower,  than  at  present. 

Now  that  the  Gentlemen  and  Players  have  lost  their  spell,  and  the 
North  comes  no  more  to  fight  the  South,  the  two  most  interesting 
matches  of  the  year  are  Oxford  against  Cambridge,  and  Eton  against 
Harrow.  We  have  one  school-match  lefk,  and  volumes  might  be 
written  upon  it,  even  shorn  as  it  is  of  older  glory.  Why  twelve 
thousand  people  come  at  all;  why,  when  they  do  come,  they  all 
shout;  why,  if  a  ball  is  within  a  yard  of  the  wicket,  everybody 
bawls  '*  bowled;  '*  and  why  the  batter,  who  hits  round  in  empty  space, 
and  nearly  knocks  his  stumps  and  the  hostile  wicket-keeper  over  in 
one  fell  blow,  is  always  declared,  by  an  elliptical  form  of  expression, 
to  have  "played;" — these  and  many  other  matters,  such  as  why 
people  who  never  were  at  any  school  at  all  wear  the  supposed 
winning  colour,  are  too  wonderfid  to  be  found  out.  Not  so  difficult  is 
it  to  see  why  Harrow  beats  Eton.  They  have  no  river,  it  is  said 
sometimes ;  but  that  is,  as  all  who  know  what  a  school  eleven  is, 
beside  the  question.  There  are  quite  as  many  good  fish  out  of  the 
river  as  in  it.  The  real  reason  is  sho¥m  as  soon  as  the  first  ball  is 
bowled ;  when  the  Eton  boy,  whether  he  be  at  the  wicket  with  his 
hat,  or  out  in  the  field  Tsdth  nothing  but  his  good  right  and  left  hands 
to  take  care  of  him,  stares  startled  at  the  bounce  andliiop.  A  dead  flat, 
— dead  in  more  senses  than  one, — does  not  prepare  the  young  idea  for 
Lord's,  as  does  the  side-long  hill,  lively  enough  itself,  at  Hanrow.  In 
the  palmy  days  when  Eton  had  fine  elevens,  she  was  much  better 
than  Harrow,  and  won  accordingly.  But  when  pretty  evenly 
VOL.  n.  0  0 
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mfltehed,  it  seems  that  Harrow  wins  hero ;  bxA  as  tine  gtowA  iui» 
certainly  not  been  better  sinoe  18d0  ih«n  k  wai  Mabie,  thi  iioift 
againBt  Eton  has  told  its  tale.  Many  say  it  is  always  six  to  ttm 
against  Eton  at  Lord's ;  and  I  really  believe  it  ia. 

^e  literatnre  of  cricket  is  boundless.     It  filk  half  tha  sporting 
papers,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  others.    It  may  1m  rathec  monotanmtSt 
and,  tmless  it  be  a  very  ready  writer  who  holds  ^hb  pen>  it  ia  nooes- 
sarily  so.     There  was  once,  I  remember,  an  exBeUent  reporter,  whose 
j  evident  pride  it  was  to  use  a  different  word  for  every  victory  ia  the 

wrestling-rings  of  Cumberland.  When  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  ialls 
were  tried,  it  was  hard  work ;  but  he  was  quite  equal  to  ^e  ocesAon, 
and  Rabelais,  himself,  could  not  have  boan  more  fertile  in  varied 
epithets.  Such  powers,  however,  are  given  to  but  lew;  and  oar  criekfit 
reporters  are  doomed  to  a  bead-roll  of  pretty  cuts  and  magmfieeot 
drives.  Still  their  reports  are  carefully  studied.  Every  line  has  its 
earnest  and  conscientious  reader;  and  when  the  final  match  of  the  ye&r 
comes,  greedy  minds  give  themselves  up  to  that  most  astomkdingly 
recondite  lore,  the  ''Averages."  Marvellous  is  the  compiler;  more 
marvellous  the  reader.  There  is  one  class  of  cricketers,  indeed,  who 
live  but  for  this.  They  have  been  most  unwholesomely  stimulated 
by  the  prominence  given,  and  do  and  think  nothing  but  how  to 
increase  their  figure.  They  will  go  down  to  obscure  places,  and 
obtrude  themselves  upon  unwilling  colleagues,  whereby  to  do  so ;  and 
they  afford  during  the  season  unmixed  amusement  by  the  pertinacity 
of  their  efforts.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  get  stuck  at  the  end  of  their 
name  some  cabalistic  figure,  like  this,  28 — 89,  an  ingenious  device 
for  avoiding  fractions ;  and  to  add  a  number  of  asterisks,  deuotiBg 
"  number  of  times  not  out." 

The  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  lately  thought  fit  to  say,  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  that  ''  athletics  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  natioaaai 
calamity."  It  is  from  no  personal  experienee  of  his  own,  we  tsaj 
feel  sure,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  an  old  Rallied  man,  he  mi^t 
remember  that  the  most  honoured  names  ia  the  ericket-field,  as  well 
as  on  the  river,  sprung  from  the  college  which  has  long  stood  jGycst 
in  literary  power  at  Oxford.  I  venture  to  give  him  one  parting  bit 
of  advice  to  substitute  for  some  portion  of  the  meti^khysical  curriculum 
of  the  university  which  has  placed  him  for  a  time  oi  its  heacl*'^^ 
mere  modicum  of  cricket.  It  may  teach  his  ahmmi  one  or  twi^ 
things  they  do  not  apparently  learn  at  present,  and  it  will,  at  any  rak> 
contribute  there,  as  it  does  here,  to  maniinew,  Betf-Aonupion»  ^ 
modesty. 
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"  FArass  voa  jenx,  Mesm^ears.*'  The  invitaiiiion,  f^oiiliar  to  xsuof^  ^  us, 
in  the  dry,  metallio  voice  of  the  eroupier,  was  ni^er^  for  the  boB- 
dredtii  time  that  night  in  the  crowded  gamhling-roopai  at  Homlnilg. 

A  pretty  woman  of  forty,  dressed  in  the  height  and  depth  of  the 
last  Paris  fashion, — an  exoellent  counterfeit  of  a  Pariai^xi  altogether, 
even  to  her  very  accent, — ^leant  forward  from  th#  second  rank  of 
spectators  in  which  she  stood,  and  threw,  with  her  tightly-gloved 
little-hand,  a  napoleon  on  the  tahle.  The  nnmher  on  to  which  it 
rolled  was  as  yet  nncovered.  The  next  minute,  however,  a  young 
man  with  long  flaxen  moustaches,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
stietched  an  arm  over  the  heads  of  an  old  Russian  Countess  and  a 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  demi-moz^de,  who  were  seati^d  before 
him,  and  placed  a  napolecm  on  tUa  same  number.  This  occurred 
three  times :  each  time  the  luck  w^s  in  favour  of  these  two,  and 
against  nearly  every  other  player  at  the  table.  Had  they  bfien  pro- 
fessed gamblers  they  would  not  have  insulted  the  goddee^^  wbo^fKoile^ 
on  them  by  removing  the  gold  eadt  time,  and  cpntinoing  to  etaike 
their  pitiful  twenty  francs.  But  the  lady  had  neiver  seqn  a  rpolette- 
table  before :  it  was  her  first  visit  to  Homburg.  This  evQiiingt  being 
wet,  she  was  induced  to  enter  the  hot,  crowded  rooBis,  mi,  for  wa»t 
of  something  to  do,  threw  down  her  money, — ^that  was  ^.  The 
first  time  she  won,  she  smiled  and  raked  up  the  gold  pi^c^ea  c%releas](7> 
The  second  time  she  looked  at  the  young  mim  opposite,  her  ^cm^ 
panion  in  good  luck.  The  third  time  she  turoed  sm/i  whispered 
something  into  the  ear  of  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  behiod  her*  She 
was  unlike  an  English  girl,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  her  dotho^t 
unlike  a  French  girl  too ;  with  a  marvellous  complexiQi^i  ^d  n  ^fifmgl^ 
independence  of  manner;  listless,  with  sad  hrovpi  eye^,  and  b,  wetury 
little  mouth,  that  looked  as  if  it  were  sick  of  waiting  for  m  int^^rt 
in  life  that  would  not  come.  She  scarcely  looked  at  the  if^l^i  or 
heeded  whether  her  companion  lost  or  wou.  But  twice,  fkfiar  that 
whkper,  she  glauced  between  an  avenue  of  bouu^  wd  bftld  }mds 
at  the  yojvag  gambler  opposite.    And  eiM^h  Hm^  her  eyep  mbst  his. 

An  old  of&cer,  a  sort  of  military  Friar  Tuck,  with  a  twinkling  cgre, 
tapptd  hinft  on  the  shoulder^ 

^*  Fots^tauMsd !  Lieber  Wftl4rte^u  I    Yov  gan^Uug  ?    Wky,  ^Ui 
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would  the  gracious  lady-mother  say  ?     You  are  the  last  man  I  ever 
expected  to  find  at  the  tahles !  " 

He  laughed  and  coloured.  **  I  have  been  here  a  month :  my 
*  cure  '  is  over,  and  I  leave  to-morrow.  I  have  never  staked  a  single 
thaler  till  to-night.  Do  you  see  that  lady  opposite  ? — the  one  in  a 
white  bonnet?" 

*'  I  should  think  so ;  and  the  handsome  daughter.  I  have  been 
asking  who  they  were.  Friends  of  yours  ?  Have  a  care,  Waldstein  ! 
The  gracious  lady-mother  will  not  hear  of  your  casting  an  eye  on  any 
one  but  Clara,  and  if  she  learns " 

**  Nonsense  !  Why,  I  don*t  even  know  who  the  girl  is  !  Never 
saw  her  till  to-night ;  but  I've  scarcely  taken  my  eyes  off  her  since  I 
came  into  the  room.  She  is  positively  divine.  Why  are  none  of  our 
German  girls  ever  like  that  ?  What  countrywoman  is  she,  I  wonder  ? 
You  see  the  devil  tempted  me  to  come  to  the  table,  just  by  way  of 
having  an  excuse  for  standing  opposite  her.  I  had  one  napoleon  in 
my  pocket,  and  now, — ^look  here  I  I'll  hand  it  all  over  to  you  if 
you'll  find  out  for  me  who  they  are.  General." 

'*  And  how  about  my  poor  Clara  ?  "  said  the  General,  with  a  mock 
sigh,  and  a  real  chuckle.     '*  It  is  too  bad.     What  would  the  gracious 

"     But  here  some  one  came  between  them.     The  General  moved 

on,  and  the  rest  of  his  sentence  was  lost.  The  lady  opposite,  mean- 
time, emboldened  by  success,  had  left  her  winnings  on  the  table 
several  times  running,  and  still  her  luck  did  not  desert  her.  Wald- 
stein, with  whom  it  was  now  a  point  of  honour  to  stake  as  much  as 
his  unknown  companion  in  good  fortune,  found  himself,  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes,  with  a  large  pile  of  gold  before  him.  The  demi-monde 
looked  up  with  a  bland  smile,  and  moved  her  chair  a  little  to  make 
room  for  him  and  his  money.  Indeed,  the  attention  of  most  people 
round  the  table  was  directed  to  the  extraordinary  run  of  luck  which, 
with  scarcely  a  check,  had  been  attending  these  two  persons  now  for 
nearly  half-an-hour.  People  began  to  pile  their  money  on  whatever 
numbers  the  lady  backed,  for  she  always  took  the  initiative.  And 
then,  on  a  sudden,  the  goddess  turned  away  her  face,  and  smiled  on 
them  no  more.  The  lady  bore  her  reverses  lightly  ;  her  embroidered 
portemonnaie  seemed  inexhaustible :  but  when  she  saw  the  young 
man  throw  down  his  last  napoleon,  and  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
with  an  air  which  said  plainly,  <'  I  have  no  more,  and  must  e'en  be 
content  now  to  watch  you,"  she  drew  back,  and  the  great  wave  of 
beards  and  bonnets  round  the  table  closed  over  her. 

A  servant  with  cloaks  stood  at  the  garden-entrance  of  the  Eur-Saal. 

"  It's  quite  an  adventure,"  laughed  the  elder  lady,  as  they  walked 
home;  '*  Such  persistence  on  the  young  man's  part !  I  wonder  who 
he  is?" 

'<  I  wish  you  wouldn't  play  again,  mamma.  I  don't  like  it,  with  all 
those  people  staring  at  one.     I  felt  ashamed  to  see  that  man  opposite 
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pnttiug  down  his  money  just  wherever  yon  did,  and  looking  at  yoa 
with  a  smile  whenever  yon  won.  It  was  very  impertinent,  I  think. 
I  hate  this  place.  I  wish  we  were  going  away.  Why  do  you  stay 
here  ?  " 

"  Because never  mind  why,  my  precious  child.     We  are  only 

just  come,  and  having  taken  our  apartment  for  a  month,  here  we 
must  stay." 

They  entered  one  of  the  large,  white,  green- verandahed  houses  on 
the  Untere  Promenade.  And  they  did  not  observe  a  figure  which 
had  followed  them  at  a  cautious  distance,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  which  now  stopped  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree.  A  few 
minutes  later  Budolph  von  Waldstein  was  examining  the  strangers' 
list  in  the  reading-room  : — 

Bei  Herm  Strauss.     Untere  Promenade. 

Frau  Furstin  Galitzin  m.  Gesellschaftcrin  u.  Gefolge,  a.  Russlaud. 

Herr  Fuchs  u.  Gattin,  a.  Berlin. 

Herr  Graf  von  Furstenberg  m.  Gemahlin  u.  Fam,  a.  Siegen. 

Zwei  Fraiilein  Le  Gros,  a.  Briissel. 

Mrs.   Willington,  nebst   Fl.    tochter   u.  Drscht.,    a.   New   York, 

America. 
Herr  General  Poplaws-CuUoche,  a.  Schottland. 
Frau  Generalin  Poplaws-Culloche,  Fam.  u.  "^0%. 

The  young  man  was  puzzled.  Which  of  these  names  was  most 
likely  to  fit  the  individuals  who  engrossed  his  thoughts  at  this 
moment?  Could  it  be  the  Bussian  princess  and  her  companion? 
The  two  Misses  Le  Gros  from  Brussels  ?  Thi  wife  and  daughter  of 
that  Scotch  general  with  a  wonderful  name, — which  he  owed  to  the 
compositor  ?  They  were  not  Germans,  he  felt  very  sure ;  so  that  he 
put  Fuchs  and  Furstenberg  aside.  Of  the  oliier  lodgers  there 
remained  the  lady  and  her  daughter  from  New  York.  Which  of  all 
these  was  it  ?  General  von  Hanecke,  who  had  been  looking  through 
all  the  rooms  for  the  young  man,  entered  opportunely. 

'*  Good ;  here  you  are.  And  now,  where  is  your  pile  of  napoleons  ? 
The  ladies  lodge  *  bei  Strauss  * " 

•*  I  know  it." 

**  They  are  mother  and  daughter.  They  arrived  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  Paris.     Their  name  is " 

"Willington,  aus  New  York,  America,"  struck  in  Waldstein, 
promptly.     **  Just  so.     You  see  I  have  been  beforehand  with  you." 

"All  guess-work,"  said  the  General,  shaking  his  head  con- 
temptuously, and  pointing  to  the  Fremden-List.  "  At  all  events,  you 
have  not  effected  an  introduction,  and  I  am  promised  one  on  the 
Promenade  to-morrow  morning.  What  is  more,  I  could  present  you, 
only  I  feel  it  would  be  treachery  to  that  niece  of  mine, — the  good 
Clara,  whom  you  are  to  marry." 
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'*  Don't  t^k  Mee  tlutt,  Q^n&ttA,  etesi  m  joke.  Ycm  IcskoW  mrjrmll 
irhtift  I  MA  voty  iftcydhe):.  I  liiive  ifae  highetft  TegAVi  Ibr  Aiiflem 
Okra,  bttt'  ■  In  sbort,  I  rap^ose  Tm  not  a  marrymg  mta.  Iteto 
this,  you  are  quite  safe,  as  I  leave  Homburg  to-morrow.** 

*'  The  gracioiu  lady^moth^r  oedls  yoti  back  ?  My  deaf  ytmhg  Iriend, 
it  is  ^tne  yim  loosetred  the  aproti-sfaings  a  littto." 

**  Loosened  the  apron-strings  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "ftfu  Imow 
I  <I6  jtml  as  I  please.  I  hate  this  sort  of  life  for  long.  I  I3s:e  tf^thing 
but  the  eotlntry ;  and  bo,  fortutiateSy,  does  my  mother." 

**  You  may  say  that,— hasn't  left  the  9cMos«  for  the  last  twenty 
yeaite,  I  wtppose,  eh  ?  Well,  you  will  end  by  marrjring  Chffa^— See 
if  yen  don't.  A  good  girl,— pity  she's  so  plain,— with  a  good  dowry. 
She's  the  very  thing  for  you ;  and  the  gracious— — •" 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  not  going  to  marry  at  aU.  But  about  this  intro- 
duction. I  should  just  like  to  speak  to  the  girl,  if  you  really  "will 
introduce  me.     I  needn't  go  till  the  afternoon  train." 

Of  course  he  didn't  go ;  and  it  wa?  thus  that  Margaret  Willington 
and  he  became  acquainted.     Instead  of  going  that  day,  he  stayed  on 
some  weeks, — as  long  as  Mrs.  Willington  did, — ^at  Homburg;  and 
Margaret  now  saw  the  place  in  quite  different  colours.     When  the 
end  of  the  month  drew  near,  she  was  nothing  loth  to  linger  on  bj  the 
week,  as  her  mother  decided  on  doing.     For  Mrs.  Willington  felt 
more  than  hopeful  now;  she  felt  very  certain  that  her  primary  object  in 
coming  to  Xlomburg, — in  coming  to  Europe  at  all,  indeed, — was  near 
it6  aocomplishment.     She  had  spared  no  pains  in  learning  all  1iha.i 
-wtkH  io  be  learnt  about  Rudoph  von  Waldstein,  and  all  her  informa- 
tion ha4  been  satisfactory.     Counts  were  a6  thick  as  blackberties  ; 
b\it  this  one  was  of  very  old  family,  possessing  large  estates  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,— a  fine  chAteau,  a  ptineely 
fortune.      He  was  young,   good-looking,  had    been  most  fitrietiy 
brought  up  by  the  mother    whose    only  son   he  was,  and  Wftfi  a 
model  of  every  virtue  under  the   sun.      The  combination  might 
have   seemed  an  impossible  one  to   a  cytiic  ;    but  Mrs.  Willing- 
hm  was  not  cynical.     It  is  possible  she  would  have  submitted  to 
have  a  few  of  the  virtues  docked  off,  provided  the  more  substantial 
advantages  which  the  young  Graf  possessed,  had  remained.    Bank, 
weeftth,  fashion  ;  these  were  the  gods  Mrs.  Willington  adored.    She 
had  a  tolerable  fortune,  but  she  had  been  recklessly  extravagant  ever 
since  her  arrival,  the  preceding  autumn,  in  Europe-    A  Beason  m 
Paris  had  procured  for  her  and  her  daughter  many  social  triumphs  •' 
ihtitations  from  royahy,   the    homage  paid    to  Miss  Willington's 
beaoty  from   a  crowd   of  foreigner^ ;    princes   and  dukes,  not  to 
spetdc  of  lesser  fry.    But  of  solid,  practical  gain,  there  was  none. 
It  was  very  essenticd  to  Mrs.  Willington's  purse  and  parpo^e  m 
feer  daughter  should  marrr, — marry,  that  is  to  say,  according  w 
her  views ;  and  Margaret  had  not  had  a  single  "  good "  profOffi  - 
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"fibft  had,  ixideed^  xefiiBed  an  old  Frdnoli  iHoJcdr,  wkon  Imt  DMifthsr 
had  ghreit  faer  ihe  option  of  mftnyin^  or  not,  as  ahe  £ilt  iaoinMl ; 
but  lids  WEB  More  Mrs.  Willington  had  seen  mnoh  of  great  PaaoMi 
4N)mei3r :  her  ideas  expanded  a£ker  ihai»  aed  she  £9lt  that  the  basiker 
ivae  Hoi  to  be  regretted.  No ;  a  tiile»  and  an  old  tiiie^ — ^net 
a  Brnmznagem  (me, — IMs  ym&  now  eflsential  to  h^  happiness. 
And^  like  a  ripe  peaoh  from  the  wall,  without  a  single  flaw  to 
^itsquaiify  him  for  the  honour  cf  being  doTOwed,  so  to  speak, 
lo  t  Badolph  von  Waldsitem  dropped  into  her  ready  gra^. 

I  fael  that  the  deeoriptian  of  such  a  mother,  Bi»ch  antecedents,  does 
not  prepare  one  to  sympathise  mndi  ^n^  the  dau^iieir ;  and,  vn- 
fortonatoiy,  the  attaoiunent  between  mother  and  daughtw  was  vary 
-strong.  Mrs.  Willington's  infinenoe  over  Margaset  was  unbounded. 
Had  the  latter  been  a  less  blindly-devoted  and  obeddeni  dau^ter,  she 
would  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  woman.  *  Her  tender  heart, 
her  warm,  clinging,  pliable  nature  were  veory  different  from  her 
mntfaer^S;  hot  a  number  of  the  same  foolish  ideas,  whose  wide- 
apread  brasKhea,  so  to  speak,  overahadowed  the  mother's  nand,  had 
naturally  shed  tibeir  seed  and  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  the  daogkfaer 
too.  The  belief  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  the  main  end  of  life 
had  been  religioudy  instiBed  into  her,  and  vanity  had  been  so  sedu- 
lously ministered  io,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  these  should 
produce  some  fruits.  That  life  of  ''unrest,  which  men  miscall 
delist,"  afforded  her  little  pleasure ;  yet  she  could  hardly  eoneeive 
of  any  other.  Margaret  had  a  capacity  for  loving  strongly,  and  her 
mother  was  as  yet  the  only  thing  she  had  had  to  love*  If  she  now  fell 
into  wise  hands,  and  were  removed  from  that  mother's  influenoe,  it 
was  not  too  late  for  the  evils  of  her  early  training  to  be  eountesaoted. 
But  like  a  delicate  creeper,  clasped  with  the  grow&  of  years  around 
a  trellis,  if  she  was  now  to  be  transplanted,  and  ever  to  grow  firmly 
Against  another  wall,  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  unwind  her 
tendrils  from  their  original  support. 

Six  weeks  after  Waldstein's  introduction  to  Margaret,  this  Is  what 
he  wrote  to  bis  mother : — 

•  •••*'  You  wonder  at  my  long  silence,  best  of  mothers  ?  You 
i^ptoaeh  me  tacitly  with  my  short  letters,  I  know.  I  have  taken 
up  my  pen  daily  to  write  to  you ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  write 
upon  indifferent  matters,  and  it  was  impossible  to  me  to  enter  fttUy 
vepoitx.  the  one  subject  which  has  been  occupying  all  my  thoughts.  I 
can  do  so  now,  however,  for  my  mind  is  ^finitively  at  rest.  Z  havo 
taken  the  most  important  step  man  can  take  in  life ;  and  as  i  am 
eonfident  that  this  step  is  for  my  own  happiness,  I  hope  ^ry 
eamestiy  that  it  may  meet  with  yonr  approval.  I  am  weU  awaro 
thai  you  would  have  wished  to  see  and  to  sanction  the  ohoiee  of  any 
one  whom  I  entertained  the  thought  of  making  my  wile ;  bel  as  tiiis 
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was  impossible,  and  as  I  felt  very  certain  of  your  cordial  approbation, 
when  yon  see  and  know  my  darling  Margaret,  I  thought  it  better  to 
i^are  yon  any  anxiety  on  the  subject  until  my  fate  was  happily 
fixed.  I  am,  indeed,  a  lucky  man  to  have  secured  a  pearl  of  so  great 
price,  my  mother.  She  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  angelic  of  creatures ; 
and,  believe  me,  her  beauty  is  the  least  of  her  attractions.  She  is 
American,  and  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Willington,  has  only  been  in 
Europe  a  few  months.  Mr.  Willington  was  a  gentleman  in  business 
in  New  York,  I  understand,  and  left  his  widow  a  competence.  My 
Margaret  has  no  fortune ;  and  if  that  be  a  drawback  in  your  eyes, 
my  dear  mother,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  one  you  will  be  able  to  find. 
For  myself,  I  consider  my  fortune  enough  for  all  my  wants,  and  I 
have  never  desired  that  my  wife  should  have  money.  A  far  more 
essential  particular  is,  that  she  is  a  Protestant, — ^that  fSaith  in  which 
yon  have  brought  me  up,  and  which  you  hold  so  dear. 

'<  Mrs.  Willington  leaves  this  for  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
I  shall  then  come  home  for  a  short  time,  to  see  you  and  talk  matters 
over,  and  make  some  necessary  preparations  for  my  Margaret's 
reception.  The  marriage  will,  I  hope,  take  place  in  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber. I  am  afraid  it  will  be  in  vain  to  try  and  persuade  you  to  leave 
home  to  attend  it;  but  we  shall  at  once  come  to  you  after  the 
marriage,  and  settle  down  at  Waldstein  for  the  winter. 

'<  Let  me  be  assured  at  once,  my  dear  and  honoured  mother,  as  to 
your  sentiments  on  the  point  wherein  all  my  happiness  is  vitally  cod- 
cemed.  Believe  me,  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  Margaret's  life,  as  it 
has  ever  been  of  mine,  to  study  your  wishes  in  ail  things ;  and  her 
earnest  desire  is  that  you  should  continue  to  exercise  that  authority 
in  the  household  for  which  your  virtues  and  your  experience  so 
eminently  befit  you. 

''Dearest  mother,  I  embrace  you  with  dutiful  and  loving  vene- 
ration. 

**  Rudolph  von  Waldstein." 

The  weakness  of  the  man  was,  I  think,  very  apparent  in  the  above 
letter, — ^the  weakness  that  shrinks  from  discussion  or  remonstrance 
beforehand,  and  takes  refuge  in  a  bold  assertion  of  independence, 
when  a  decision  is  beyond  recall.  His  word  was  now  pledged ;  his 
rigidly-faithfol,  Calvinistic  mother,  however  displeased  she  might  be, 
would  never  ask  him  to  go  back  from  it.  She  would  have  worked, 
and  might  have  worked  successfully,  to  prevent  his  committing  this 
deed ;  but,  once  done,  the  honour  of  a  Waldstein, — nay,  more  than 
this,  the  truth  and  loyalty  of  a  God-fearing  man, — ^were  at  stake.  She 
would  fold  her  hands  in  grim  silence,  and  pray  inwardly  for  her  son 
and  this  Moabitish  woman  who  had  enthralled  him ;  she  would  utter 
no  complaint,  he  well  knew.  Her  reply  was  characteristic,  and 
contained  in  these  few  words  :— 
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"  Marriage  is  a  Bolemn  thing,  not  lightly  to  be  entered  npon.  I 
trust  thou  art  not  so  entering  npon  it,  my  son.  May  the  Lord 
prosper  this,  and  whatever  else  thy  hands  find  to  do !  Without 
his  blessing,  what  is  the  beauty  of  the  fiesh? — the  lust  of  the 
eyes?  The  excellent  Clara  von  Hanecke,  whom  I  desired  for 
thee,  is  not  comely;  but  she  is  a  godly  young  woman,  and  her 
dowry  would  have  been  serviceable  to  thee.  So  that  thy  wife  be 
spiritually  minded,  however,  it  is  but  of  small  account  that  she  be 
poor  in  this  world's  goods.  Yet  will  I  not  conceal  that,  for  the  sake 
of  that  vast  marsh  which  needs  reclaiming,  it  would  be  well  if  she 
had  brought  thee  something,  as  Clara  would  have  done.  But  the 
Lord  has  so  willed  it ;  and  is  not  His  word  more  than  com  and  oil  ? 
Therefore  I  say  nought  ....  Since  it  is  thy  desire  that  I  should 
pass  the  brief  remainder  of  my  days  under  thy  roof,  here  will  I 
remain.  I  have  never  been  on  a  railroad ;  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Paris  were  an  impossibility.  But  I  will  wrestle  with  the  Lord  in 
prayer  for  thee,  and  prepare  the  green  chamber,  which  has  not  been 
used  since  thy  father's  death.  It  is  more  commodious  than  the  one 
thou  hast  hitherto  slept  in.  The  curtains,  though  faded,  are  ser- 
viceable yet  ....  I  would  that  thy  Margaret's  father  had  not  been 
in  trade.  One  chief  reason  why  thy  father  and  I  were  so  suitably 
and  happily  mated  was  that  each  of  our  families  could  trace  a  clear 
descent  for  four  hundred  years.  Yet  are  we  not  all  dust  alike  in  the- 
Ijord's  eyes  ?     Therefore  I  say  nought. 

<'  My  son,  I  press  thee  to  my  bosom. 

**  Elizabeth  von  Waldstein  (nee  de  Germat). 

**  Post  scriptum, — Pastor  Goldfdss  has  been  with  me.  He  sends 
thee  his  -blessing.  He  fears  the  Americans  are  but  a  lax  people  in 
spiritual  things.  The  Lord  hath  seen  fit  to  prosper  the  farm ;  our 
cheeses  have  fetched  rare  prices  in  the  markets  this  month.  Also  of 
the  vineyard  the  prospects  are  good." 

It  could  hardly  be  called  a  cordial  letter, — not  so  much  as  a  kind 
message  to  Margaret ;  but  it  was  all  that  Rudolph  could  hope  for, 
and  he  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  he  got  it.  The  worst,  at 
least,  was  over.  He  did  not  read  the  old  Grafin's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Willington ;  but  he  told  her  and  Margaret  that  his  mother  was  ready 
to  open  her  arms  to  his  bride,  and  was  ahready  preparing  a  room  for 
her  reception. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Willington  left  Homburg  for  Paris,  to 
prepai'e  the  corbeille  de  mariage,  which  now  occupied  all  her 
tiioughts;  and  the  happy  lover  parted  from  her  and  her  daughter 
at  Strasburg,  whence  his  road  lay  across  the  Black  Forest  to  a  certain 
solitary  district,  where  the  castle  of  WaJdstein  dominates  the  counto-y 
round. 
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«I  BkTE  kad  the  gieen  hanginp  tamed,  «&d  tiie  ifchamhnr  IbM  kit  a 
prinoesB/*  said  Madame  Mdre,— li&iiB  bar  son  styled  her  aoffietiaieB,— 
^eveidiy. 

*^  Bat,  motber^— -^''  said  the  young  Graf  with  aoma  haBitator, 
*'  Masgaset  will  leqnire  another  room, — a  sitting-rcNtti,  yon  Bee.  AU 
tromen  in  the  present  day  have  a  bondoir,  and-      »" 

^*  Is  Bol  the  saloon  good  enough  for  her,  pray  ?  It  faoa  been  ^ood 
enoa^  for  me  these  five^and-thirty  years.  She  mil  iilways  £nd  me 
thei«»  when  I  am  not  at  my  devotions.  What  eau  she  ^«snt  ef  a 
{nivaie  sitting-room  ?  " 

"  YHoLyy  yau  aee — ^to  begin  withi  there — ^theie  will  be  her  moflwr^-^ — 
Yea/'  h»  coatimied  more  nqudiy,  bnt  takin|p  eara  not  to  ^DQk  the 
Otafin  in  the  fiace,*^'*  yes,  Mrs.  Willington  ia  eonun|^,  yon  kaaWi— 
for  a  time,  at  ieast,-^and  I  wish  every  attmitiob  to  be  paid  to  l^r 
comlert.  I — ^I  desire — ^I  think  it  best  that  aha  shoald  Yaen  tbe 
tapestried  ro«m  that  looks  south,  and  than  the  one  between  it  and 
•ours  Maigaret  ean  have  as  a  boudxm:,  when  she  and  her  mother  want 
to  be  together.'* 

This  was  doing  the  thing  fimsly,  and  he  gave  hknself  greai  oredit 
for  his  pluck*  The  Orafin  Waldstein  folded  her  haada  meeUy ;  had 
her  son  boxed  her  en  the  ear  she  could  not  have  looked  more  bng- 
suffering,  more  mildly-reproach&d* 

"  So,  then — Madame  Willington — is  coming — to  live  here  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  to  live, — ^not  exactly  to  live,  mother.  I  don't  know 
how  long  she'll  stay.  But,  of  course,  being  alone  in  the  world,  it  is 
natural  Margaret  should  wish  her  mother  to  be  with  her  a  good  "deal, 
—just  at  first,  at  all  events." 

The  Grafin  said  no  more,  for  she  was  not  a  lady  who  was  aooas- 
tomed  to  waste  her  words,  and  she  saw  that  this  thing  was  to  be.  It 
was  a  great  aggravation  to  her  trials,  the  prospect  of  this  introsion 
of  the  stranger-woman's  mother,  who  would  of  course  try  and  disputo 
the  Qtafin's  authority  over  her  daughter.  She  had  hated  the  thongbt 
of  this  marriage  from  the  first,  but  at  least  she  had  looked  to  hive  a 
chance  of  moulding  her  young  daughter-in-law  according  to  her  own 
pattern.  And,  lo  !  alreadj^  a  formidable  obstacle  arose.  She  said  no 
more,  bnt  heaved  a  sigh,  which  was  almost  a  groan  in  its  intensity. 
Then  she  drew  out  her  spectacles,  and  opened  a  volume  of  **  Medita- 
tions "  at  the  place  indicated  by  a  marker,  and  appeared  to  forg^^ 
her  son's  presence,  and  all  other  mundane  matters,  in  the  book 
before  her. 

The  Grafin  von  Waldstein  was  of  a  very  old  German  Swiss  taxoSyy 
nurtured  in  the  severest  school  of  Calvinism,  which  is  not  Ae  rsKgion 
of  those  parts.  She  was  looked  upon  with  great  reverened  by  all 
right-minded  persons,  being  an  admirable  woman,  whether  iaO»»y 
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«r  HieotogittaBy  regarded,  miio  had  done  her  dirty  «tiMlly,-»^v«ry 
0trielly>-**^  bar  mb^  her  servaatB,  Um  pastor  i^  h$A  bKra^  hife, 
and  file  poat  of  her  paraaaskxa^^-^hey  were  bai  f6Wr^4V«r  ainee 
tibe  iaia  Grafs  death,  eighiaai  yvars  ago.    1^  wm  axitoeratic  wad 
maardw-miBdedy-— -as  who  would  not  be  whoao  ideas  were  cirainaflenhed 
io  oae  small  eircle,  where  his  power  w»b  absohite  ?    She  regavdad  her 
Zwiaglian  and  Moraviaa  neif^boim  with  righteoas  intoleiatice.    The 
abeeaee  of  tibe  demonstraiiveiy  xeligioua  life,  of  all  ferrid  dogniaftiaiki, 
ci  Aa4  shuag  in  faaniliar  iniemmtne  whioh  has  bean  styled  <<  le  pailois 
de  Cfoaaan/'  were  so  sainy  offnices  in  the  eyos  of  Madame  Mire. 
8he  wo«UL  have  better  saffered  their  diferenees  had  they  beeoa  aore 
objective,  for  one  may  da  battle  to  any  hard,  definite  body  of  DsUgions 
oiriniona,  and  belaboar  them  soundly ;  bat  the  tendeney  to  avoid  die- 
'eftssion,  to  set  aaide  all  outward  signs  of  devotion,  to  use  Faith  adely 
as  •  spring  of  life  and  strength  in  the  performance  of  duty, — ^&is  wns 
miserable,  unsatisfiictory  work.   The  Qricfin  had  very  little  inteveourse 
with  her  neighbours  in  consequence.    Her  haints  had  become  Gcfnaan 
in  the  course  of  all  those  years,  but  her  faith  was  the  iaith  of  her 
youth,  unmitigated— nay,  harder  a3>d  firmer  than  ever.     8he  was  not 
an  unkind  or  a  stupid  old  woman ;  she  possessed  considerable  clear- 
aaess  of  perception,  as  nuiy  have  been  already  gathend,  and  that 
mysterioas  power  of  '*  management"  against  which  most  men  struggle 
vainly.    She  did,  and  lifaad  d(Mng,  a  vast  number  of  charitable  things ; 
but  it  was  in  her  own  way,  with  a  pious  tyranny,  which  was  some- 
times  galling  td  the  recipients  of  her  bounty.     She  was  white-haiired, 
and  rather  infirm  now ;  but  had  none  of  those  ine&ble  charms  of 
voice  and  expression  whieh  make  old  age  sometimes  the  rival  of  ^ild- 
hood  in  attractiveness.     She  was  generaOy  dressed  in  a  coarse  black 
atafi^  With  a  thick  white  oap,  not  very  much  unlike  a  night*cap,— if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,«^tied  under  her  chin ;  «  book  under  her 
asm,  and  a  laarge  heavy  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  her  side.     Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  because  she  %vas  a  Grafin  she  was  not  a  most 
vigilaat  housewife,  devoting  what  time  she  bad  to  Qutre  from  the 
study  of  eternal  punishments  in  store  for  the  unregenerate,  to  the 
mending  of  Hnen,  the  auditing  of  farm-accounts,  the  preserving  of 
fhuts,  and  the  careful  entry  of  market  returns.     The  little  town  of 
Waldstadt,  over  agaiabt  the  ScMoss,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, — which 
was  one  great  vineyard, — had  its  weekly  market,  and  so  had  two  other 
towns  a  Saw  miles  distant,  one  of  i^ese  being  on  Swiss  territory ;  &o 
for  the  products  of  the  Waidetein  estate  there  Was  alwttys  a  plentiftil 
dtimand. 

It  had  been  a  great  disappointmenit  to  Madame  Mere, — as  may  have 
been  ahready  gatheied,-4hat  her  son,  for  the  first  and  only  time  tn 
his  life,  had  stubbornly  resisted  her  in  the  matter  of  that  manriage 
upon  whioh  she  had  set  her  heart.  The  Fraul^in  von  Haneoke  viras 
one  of  the  laidieB'Oi- waiting  to  the  Queen  of  Wllrtemburg.    She  was 
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an  orphan,  and  possessed  a  pretty  little  fortune.  She  was  of  earionsly 
old  descent,  and  her  rigid  education  in  the  Calvinistie  faith  pointed 
her  out  in  a  special  n^anner  as  a  fitting  person  to  be  the  danghter-in- 
law  of  the  Grafin  Waldstein,  if  not  the  wife  of  that  lady's  only  son. 
Unfortunately,  the  "  hochwohlgebome  Fraulein  "  was  not  personally 
attractive  in  the  young  (}raf  s  eyes.  He  told  his  mother  he  was 
willing  to  do  anything  she  wished,  even  to  the  selling  of  half  hig 
estate, — ^the  value  of  which,  by-the-bye,  had  been  greatly  over-esti- 
mated by  Mrs.  Willington,— and  devoting  it  to  pious  and  charitable 
objects  ;  but  this  thing  he  could  not  do.  He  knew  all  Clara's  good 
qualities,  and  he  recognised  all  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  which 
the  General,  her  uncle,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  his  niece  was  quit« 
ready  to  contract.  The  young  lady  had  made  up  her  mind  it  would 
be  a  suitable  marriage.  She  liked  Rudolph ;  she  esteemed  him.  She 
was  one  of  those  sensible,  amiable  women,  who  can  take  a  dispas- 
sionate, bird's-eye  view  of  such  matters ;  and  who,  in  the  event  of 
what  is  called  a  '*  disappointment,"  have  for  too  well-regulated  minds 
to  become  ill  or  give  up  the  world.  It  was  well  for  her  that  it  was 
KO.  It  was  now  two  years  since  this  scheme  had  first  been  bruited 
by  Madame  Mere,  and  as  nothing  had  come  of  it,  Clara  von  Hanecke 
still  continued  *<  hofdame  "  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  went  cheerfully 
through  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  petty  court  life.  Nevertheless, 
the  Grafin  had  not  yet  abandoned  her  hopes  when  the  newe  of  her 
son's  engagement  shivered  them  to  the  dust. 

I  must  say*  a  word  about  Schloss  Waldstein.  The  country  about 
it  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  would  be  accounted  pretty,  I  think,  by  a 
stranger,  unless  perhaps  he  comes  to  it  from  the  Swiss  side.  If  so, 
he  has  done  with  rocky  peak  and  snowy  fastness,  with  roaring  ava- 
lanches and  mighty  river-falls,  before  he  gets  here ;  and  must  attune 
himself  to  a  lower  key.  Soft  undulating  hills,  clad  sometimes  with 
the  vine,  sometimes  with  thick  pine-woods;  valleys  where  flocks  and 
herds  feed  in  rich  pastures  to  the  continuous  tinkling  of  little  bells  ; 
quaint,  timbered  churches,  with  many-beamed  cottages  about  them, — 
no  longer  the  Swiss  toys  that  are  so  suggestive  of  the  Opera  Com- 
mique;  here  and  there  a  ruined  tower;  here  and  there  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  that  looks,  with  all  its  lateral  supports  thrust  wide 
into  the  stream,  like  a  monster  stretching  his  many  legs  very  far 
apart ; — this,  and  the  sudden  inestimable  relief  from  all  tourists,  is 
what  he  will  find  who  wanders  up  to  the  little-known  region  I  write 
of.  It  has  nothing  remarkable  to  attract  the  traveller,  and  near  at 
hand  is  scenery  with  a  world-wide  repute ;  no  wonder,  then,  that 
those  who  turn  their  steps  this  way  are  few  indeed.  A  *^  duller " 
district,  in  the  estimation  of  mundanely-disposed  persons,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

And  to  this  district  Mrs.  Willington,  with  the  vaguest  views  of 
country  life  in  general  and  of  a  Swiss  or  German  chateau  in  particular. 
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was  now  coming.  I  believe  she  had  visions  of  a  continnous  round  of 
gnests ;  a  sort  of  Decameron ;  a  throng  of  finely-dressed  folk  wan- 
dering about  stately  gardens,  with  the  addition  of  much  fiddlmg  and 
feasting ;  and  I  know  she  ordered  a  great  variety  of  clothes,  which, 
when  added  to  Margaret's  trousseau,  she  was  quite  unable  at  the 
moment  to  pay  for. 

"  I've  spent  an  awful  quantity  of  money,'*  she  said  to  her  daughter 
just  before  the  marriage ;  '*  and  if  it  wasn't  that  I'm  going  to  live  at 
Budolph's  expense  for  some  months  to  come,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do.  Dear,  delightful  Paris  is  such  a  seductive  place  !  There's 
no  other  place  worth  living  in, — only  one  ought  to  be  made  of  money. 
What  a  bracelet  that  was  we  saw  in  the  Bue  de  la  Paix !  I  told 
Bndolph  it  was  the  very  thing  for  you.  Do  you  think  he  means  to 
give  it  you,  my  darling  ?" 

**  No,  mamma ;  he  told  me  he  couldn't  afford  it ;  but  that  if  I  had 
really  set  my  heart  on  it,  he  would  get  it, — even  if  it  put  him  to 
inconvenience.     Of  course,  I  told  him  not." 

'<  That  was  weak,  my  pet.  I  should  have  had  it.  It  could  make 
no  real  difference  to  him,  you  know.  The  old  lady  hoards  money,  I 
am  told,  in  the  most  frightful  way.  Of  course,  we  must  introduce  a 
change  into  all  that.  Budolph  is  very  dear,  and  nice,  but  he  wants 
his  ideas  being  a  little  enlarged." 

'<  I  suppose  he  does,"  said  Margaret,  dolefully.  ''  He  made  such 
a  fuss  about  my  going  to  the  Bois  on  Sunday.  He  thought  I  ought 
to  go  to  the  Oratoire  again,  I  believe.  And,  mamma,  I  am  so  fond 
of  him,  that  I  don't  think,  really,  I  should  care  how  often  I  went,  if 
it  was  to  please  him.  Only,  as  you  say,  I  suppose  it  is  better  that 
his  ideas  should  be  enlarged.  But  what  a  noble,  generous,  devoted 
nature  his  is  !  I  never  saw  anyone  half  as  lovable.  How  lucky  I 
am,  mamma ! " 

"  Yes,  dear,  very.  Marriage  is  such  a  lottery-.  Now  we  must  be  oft 
to  Monsieur  Worth's,  or  your  things  won't  be  ready  for  next  week." 

Early  in  November  they  were  married,  with  a  pomp  which  Wald- 
stein  would  willingly  have  avoided,  but  which  nothing  would  induce 
his  mother-in-law  to  forego.  And  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
contrary  to  all  English  conventionalities,  the  young  Count  and 
Countess  set  off  for  their  home,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  WiUington. 

The  day  they  reached  Schloss  Waldstein  had  been  one  of  constant 
rain,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  they  arrived  long  after 
dark ;  though  the  laurel  arch,  with  "  Wilkommen  "  in  gilt  letters 
thereon,  was  consequently  invisible  to  those  for  whose  honour  and 
benefit  it  was  meant,  and  the  peasants  who  had  constructed  it  were 
much  disappointed  in  consequence.  But  the  little  town  looked  inex- 
pressibly dreary,  with  rain  pouring  out  of  the  water-pipes  in  all 
directions,  and  uniting  in  one  black  torrent  over  the  steep,  ill-paved 
street;   and  the  brown,  bare  vineyards  beyond,  seen  through  the 
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soaldiig  November  gloom,  were  hardly  more  reASsnrmg.  Tkefefezviy 
a»  fiff  as  Margaret,  who  was  nnfortimately  impressionable  ixx  mdi 
thingsi,  was  concemed^-'^^ot  to  speak  of  her  motheKP,-^it  was  as  well 
that  Waldsiadt  and  the  sorronnding  country  were  not  revealed  under 
their  least  favourable  aspect,  bnt  that  the  veil  of  darkneis  covered 
them.  The  peasants  and  town's  folk  might  do  what  tiiey  liked,  of 
coime,  but  Madame  Mere  was  not  going  to  erect  triumphal  arches, 
dispesise  good  cheer,  or  otherwise  expend  in  wasteful  folly  to  do 
honour  to  her  son's  marriage  the  money  that  could  more  praftably 
be  employed  in  pious  and  charitable  works.  So  the  coortyaiil  of  the 
Schloes  was  as  dark  as  pitch, — dark  and  wet ;  and  Madame  Mere  sat 
in  the  old  yellow  drawing-room,  where,  after  8<Hne  demur,  she  lit  a 
couple  of  candles,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  lamp  with  its  green 
shade.  That  was  the  only  outward  and  visible  sign  of  welcome  that 
awaited  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

Margaret  had  been  lying  asleep  on  her  husband's  arm  for  the  last 
half-hour.  She  only  woke  as  the  steps  of  the  carriage  were  let  down, 
and  came  in  a  little  nervous,  but  her  beautifiil  face  all  a- glow  with 
pleasure,  and  threw  herself  into  Madame  Mere's  anns.  The  latter 
kissed  her  very  kindly,  and  improved  the  occasion  with  a  murmured 
prayer  and  exhortation ;  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Willington,  who 
was  warming  her  hands  at  the  stove,  and  examining  with  amazement 
the  cap,  the  garments,  the  general  aspect  of  Rudolph's  mother. 

'<  This  is  Mrs.  Willington,  liebe  Mutter,"  said  Waldstein. 

^^  You  are  welcome  to  our  home,  madame,"  said  the  old  lady,  and 
held  out  a  homely,  unringed  hand.  Mrs.  Willington  pixt  the  tips  of 
her  Jouvin's  glove,  with  its  &)ur  buttons  and  the  cascade  of  lockets 
falling  over  it,  into  the  homy  receptacle  the  Grafin  proffered,  and 
smiled  &  galvanised  smile.  Then  the  latter,  in  her  turn,  paesed  her 
eyes  with  curious  scrutiny  over  this  new-comer,  and  sighed. 

They  were  shown  to  their  bed-rooms,  while  supper  was  being 
prepared. 

'<  Good  heavens !  no  ^e  in  one's  room  such  a  night  as  this! "  cried 
Mrs.  Willington.  Then  she  looked  for  a  bell ;  but  there  was  none,*-- 
none  throughout  the  Schloes,  an  she  soon  learnt.  Her  remarkably 
penetrating  voice  soon  brought  some  one  to  her  aiaistance,  however, 
— ^her  maid  was  superintending  the  right  allotment  of  sundry  huge 
trunks  to  the  several  rooms, — and  then  Madame  Mj^e  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  Willington  demanded  lire.  Margaret  did  not  demand  it, 
thou^,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  shivering  in  her  room ;  but,  then, 
she  had  a  Rudolph,  and  her  mother  had  not ;  and  thifi  Rudolph, 
without  screaming  for  servants,  and  without  a  word  from  his  wife, 
went  said  lit  the  stove  himself. 

'*  it  is  a  wretched  room,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Willington,  lookingTOimd. 
"  Wkat, »  Ud  t  It's  Bke  a  chest  of  drawers  I  And  tnoh  a  washing- 
stead  t   And  aa  to  the  toilet«glass>*«*Trgood  hettvens!  half  ihe^ariL- . 
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silfer  18  gona.  Ko  carpet,  too, — ugb !  HoW  I  bate  ikoftQ  horrid 
stOMB  1  And  i  don't  see  any  f^Iace  to  liang  up  my  goiwnfl ;  flftdi — 
Qmle,  go  and  ask  for  som^  oandles.  I  can't  dreas  "wjA  that  o»» 
horrid  l^t, — ^it*s  r«ally  too  bad  I " 

Then  Madame  Mere  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Willington  demanded 
candles, — ^waz  candles ;  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaT^t  ^^  unloeked 
the  otore-cloget,  and  took  ont  a  pair  with  her  own  hands. 

There  was  plenty  of  food  for  snpper,  and,  of  its  kind  it  was  not 
bad ;  but  to  appetites  aceostomed  to  a  French  cuisine,  hesivy  Geisaan 
dishes  are  a  trial;  and  Mrs.  Willington,  especially,  did  net  bewr  tSb»- 
trial  well.  Margaret  ate  what  was  brought  to  her,  and  tried  to  think 
it  nice ;  for  Eudolph,  she  knew,  would  be  vexed  if  she  appoared  to 
think  otherwise ;  but  she  felt  as  though  she  were  almost  guilty  of  a 
disloyalty  to  her  mother  all  the  time,  who  was  entering  a  silent,  but 
expressive  pantomimic  protest  against  one  dish  after  another.  Madame 
Mere  made  as  though  she  saw  it  not ;  but  she  did  see  it.  No  moiwment 
or  look  of  either  mother  or  daughter  escaped  her.  She  had  begun 
the  meal  with  a  thanksgiving,  and  by  invoking  a  blesabug,  ai  con- 
siderable lengthy  upon  what  they  were  about  to  eat ;  if  Mrs*  Wil- 
lington was  impious  enough  to  disregard  this,  she,  Madame  Mere, 
was  doubly  bound  to  show  that  the  invocation  had  been  answered, 
and  she  accordingly  partook  of  almost  everything  at  the  table.  She 
spoke  but  little.  Budolph  talked,  and  exerted  himself  to  make  con- 
versation general;  but  it  was  a  hopeless  woric, — ^like  a  game  of 
battledore  in  which  every  player  but  one  lets  the  shuttleoock  fall  to 
the  ground.  Margaret  did,  indeed,  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  second 
him,  and  laughed  whenever  she  saw  an  opportunity ;  but  she  felt 
very  tired,  and  rather  awe-stricken  with  Madame  Mere's  long  porayera, 
and  was  secretly  longing  to  be  in  her  own  room  with  Budolph,  where 
she  would  be  at  her  ease.  But  this  was  not  to  be, — ^not  unless  she 
felted  outright, — ^for  a  good  hour  yet.  No  trifling  excuse  would 
have  availed  to  spare  her  the  long  evening  psalms,  with  two  chapters 
from  the  Bible,  and  an  exhortation,  which  followed  the  removal  of 
supper.  Mrs.  Willington  might  yawn  as  audibly  as  she  chose ;  she 
might  look  at  her  watch,  and  even  go  the  length  of  taking  off  her 
bracelets.  Madame  Mere  was  inexorable  as  Fate.  She  would  not 
have  spared  them  a  denunciation, — not  skipped  a  single  sentence  of  &e 
wrathAd  homily,  if  their  lives  had  depended  on  it. 

The  next  morning  the  two  ladies  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,* 
and  tttereby  missed  the  morning  edition  of  what  had  caused  them* 
such  protracted  suffering  the  night  before.  Budolph  appeared,  of 
course^  and  he  brought  his  wife's  excuses.  She  VRas  tired,  and  not 
yet  accustomed  to  such  early  hou^s.  Madame  Mtoe  Aodk  her  head, 
and  murmured  a  supplication  that  the  beni^^ted  yonng  wottian  wigai^ 
be  branght  to  see  the  culpability  of  sloth  and  seU^indnlgaiios.  3%«n 
Budolph  took  np  his  wife's  brealtfcist  to  her  with  lua.ovB  bands^ 
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**  I  have  seen  poor  mamma,"  said  Margaret  pli^ntively,  *^  and  she 
is  very  unhappy  at  having  no  garde-robe.  She  says  all  her  beaatifol 
gowns  cannot  possibly  remain  packed  i^p  always.  Mine,  too,  wiU 
be  qnite  spoilt,  I'm  afraid.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Do  see  about  it, 
dear." 

He  remembered  two  fine  roomy  old  oak  cupboards.  It  was  true  that 
some  shelves  had  been  put  into  them,  and  they  had  been  devoted  to 
apples ;  but  these  might  be  taken  out,  and  it  would  be  better  than 
nothing  in  the  present  exigency.  Only,  what  would  his  mother  say  ? 
INsrhaps  it  were  wise  to  have  the  thing  done,  if  possible,  without  her 
knowing  it  ?  It  was  not  to  be.  She  came,  and  caught  him  with  an 
old  servant  baling  out  the  apples  on  the  floor. 

"  What  dost  thou  with  the  apples,  Budolph  ?  " 

He  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  but  stammered  a  little  when  he 
came  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  cupboards  were  wanted.  The 
vain  adornments  of  women !  If  there  was  one  subject  upon  which 
his  mother  could  be  more  severe  than  any  other  it  was  this.  Did  he 
net  know  how  she  would  quote  Saint  Paul,  and  visit  the  Corinthians 
upon  hig  unhappy  wife  ?  However,  he  had  to  get  it  out,  and  he  did 
so  with  some  attempt  at  pleasantry.     The  old  lady  stood  aghast. 

'*  And,  pray,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  apples  ?  "  she  said  at  last. 

**  Eat  them,  liebe  Mutter ;  there  is  nothing  else  for  it,"  he  replied, 
with  a  shocking  effort  to  laugh. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  his  well-meant  crusade  to  rescue  these 
sacred  places  of  his  mother's,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  strangers, 
was  not  rew^arded  with  the  gratitude  it  deserved.  Mrs.  Willington 
declared  that  her  gowns  smelt  so  abominably  of  apples,  that  they 
made  her  sick  for  w^eeks  afterwards.  The  subject  made  him  sick,  I 
ksow ;  what  with  the  old  Grafin,  upon  one  hand,  with  her  Jere- 
miads, and  Mrs.  Willington  with  her  complaints,  on  the  other,  he 
suffered  many  things  because  of  those  apples,  and  used  to  declare, — 
for  he  was  driven  to  small  jests, — ^that  if  the  famous  tree  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  really  an  apple-tree,  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt 
by,  for  the  knowledge  he  had  of  that  fruit  was  ail  of  evil,  and  none 
of  good. 

To  continue  the  programme  of  this  first  day, — ^which  will  ser\'e  as 
a  sample  of  many  succeeding  weeks, — Budolph  led  his  wife  out,  as 
soon  as  she  was  dressed,  into  the  quaint  old  garden  overhanging  the 
vineyai*d,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Schloss.  It  was  a  soberly  fine 
autumn  morning ;  the  splendours  of  the  year,  its  blue  and  gold,  its 
emeralds  and  many-coloured  jewels,  were  departed ;  but  there  was 
the  first  hint  of  silver  frost  in  the  air,  and  the  tender  opal  of  the  sky, 
4ind  the  soft  lustre  of  pale  smoke  and  sunshine  over  the  little  town  of 
Waldstadt  in  the  valley  yonder.  The  garden,  which  was  in  terraces, 
was  separated  from  the  vineyard  by  a  low  parapet  wall.  The  angles 
of  this  wall,  which  were  turret-shaped,  held  circular  benches,  where. 
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of  summer  evenings,  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  and  look  over  the  great 
slope  of  vineyard,  and  beyond  the  steep,  winding  road,  and  across  the 
valley  to  the  fir-clad  hills,  so  darkly  green  and  cool.  On  such  a 
morning  as  this,  however,  **  sub  Jove  firigido,"  exercise  was  better  than 
repose,  and  the  young  couple  walked  for  an  hour  upon  this  lowest 
terrace  of  the  garden.  Margaret  felt  very  happy ;  it  was  pleasant  to 
walk  thus,  with  his  strong  arm  around  her,  and  his  handsome  face 
bent  over  hers,  in  this  quaint  garden  under  the  clear  autumn  sky. 
Away  from  her  mother,  she  could  forget  all  minor  troubles ;  with 
Mrs.  Willington  present,  they  stood  between  Margaret  and  con- 
tentment. 

"This  is  better  than  the  noise  of  Paris,  after  all,  Herzchen,  is  it 
not  ?  "  he  said. 

**  *Tifi  with  you,  Rudolph ;  not  alone." 

'<  It  seems  as  if,  in  great  cities,  in  great  crowds,  two  hearts  can 
never  hear  each  other  beat  in  perfect  unison,  for  the  din  and  turmoil 
round  them." 

It  was  a  little  bit  of  German  sentimentality,  and  Margaret  was  not 
sentimental ;  but  she  liked  it  in  Rudolph's  mouth,  and  could  under- 
stand it  on  this  occasion.     She  looked  up  with  a  lovely  smile. 

"  Nothing  can  prevent  our  hearing  each  other  here,  can  it  ?  But 
you're  going  to  do  everything  I  ask,  ain't  you,  Rudolph?  Not  for 
me,  dear, — ^for,  indeed,  I  feel  as  if  I  want  nothing  now  with  you, — 
but  for  poor  mamma,  who  is  making  such  sacrifices  on  my  account  in 
coming  here.  I  couldn't  be  happy,  you  know,  if  she  were  miserable." 
**I  hope  she  will  not  be  miserable.  Why  should  she?  My 
mother,  I  am  sure,  wishes — will  try  to  do  everything  to  make  her 
happy.  Our  manner  of  life  is  very  different  to  what  Mrs.  Willington 
is  used  to.  We  are  very  quiet,  simple  folk  here,  and  she  will  Have 
to  accustom  herself  to  the  absence  of  society ;  but  with  you  and 
me,  Herzchen,  she  oughtn't  to  be  dull,  and  won't  be,  I  hope." 

Margaret  probably  knew  better ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  tried  ta 
dismiss  the  subject  from  her  thoughts.  This  was  not  difficult  at  the 
moment,  for  she  felt  perfectly  happy  while  alone  with  her  husband. 
But  some  half-hour  later  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Willington. 

"  My  dear  Rudolph,  when  are  you  going  to  begin  refurnishing  the 
chateau  ?  The  state  it  is  in  is  perfectly  disgraceful.  Margaret  cannot 
possibly  receive  her  friends  in  such  a  salon,  with  tarnished  mirrors 
and  threadbare  sofas.  And  as  to  our  bed-rooms,  I  do  hope  you  will 
write  off  to-day,  and  get  a  tapissier  from  Strasburg,  or  somewhere, 
to  come  and  make  them  decent.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and 
I  have  decided  on  having  rose  colour  and  white  for  my  room.  What 
do  you  say  for  yours,  my  darling  ?" 

Mai-garet  murmured  that  perhaps  blue  would  be  pretty.  Rudolph 
walked  along  in  silence,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  his  wife's  hand, 
which  he  held  in  his,  still  resting  on  his  arm. 

VOL.  11.  p  p 
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**  Of  course  yon  mean  te  alto  tiemi  garden/'  eonimied  Mrs.  '^• 
lington,  presently.  *<  This  arraogeiBaoit »  00  drMidftdiy  old-fa0hi€M4[. 
A  jardin  Anglais  is  the  thing  here.  Whose  is  that  big  whiW  iMMtee 
on  the  distant  hill  ?  That  koks  IBce  a  rich  ne^hboar^ — and  tiie  only 
one,  I  suppose." 

''It  belongs  to  a  mk  maniilaetiirer,  whose  zniBs  yon  see  in  the 
valley  beiow.  He  is  a  very  worthy  man,  bai  we  don't  assoeiaie.  The 
distinction  of  classes  is  still  kept  tip  in  this  country.  It  is  very  absnrd, 
I  think,  but  so  it  is." 

Mrs.  Willington,  whose  hifsbaad  had  been  in  the  wholesale  oil-elofii 
line  in  New  York, — which  did  not  prevent  her  having  aristocratic 
proclivities,  now  thai  she  was  ayied  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
South  Germany, — was  not  so  opposed  to  class  distractions. 

'<  Well,  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  I  sappose*  Bat  what 
do  you  do  for  ne^hbours  ?    Have  you  absolutely  no  society  ?  " 

<'  None^  except  the  village  paetor,  and  oine  or  two  old  ladies,  friends 
of  my  mother's,  who  visit  her  occasionally." 

'<Good  heavens  1" — Mrs.  WilUagten  clasped  her  hafldi,*^"and 
you  call  this  existence?  How  esa  Jrou  hasv^  lived  all  fheie  years  in 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  But  you  have  sarely  hod  fraends  staying  wi& 
you?" 

^*  Occasionally  a  man  or  iwo  from  Switzerland.  I  was  at  college 
there,  and  have  cousins  at  Geneva,  laoreover.  Seanetimes  one  of  i^em 
comes  for  the  chasse  in  the  wint^.  No  one  else>  except  General  von 
Hanecke,  who  lives  not  very  far  off,  and  aemetimeft  tides  over." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Budolph !  we  must  alter  all  that  fox  yoa«  We  shall 
have  to  import  onr  sodety  from  Patis^  I  see." 

Again  he  was  silent ;  and,  tamiBg  to  her  daughter,  she  went  on, — 

*^  The  dear  marquise  and  het  daughter  promised  to  come  to  yon, 
you  know ;  and  so  did  Monsieur  de  Bodgelin,  and  several  more." 

A  bell  here  rang  opportnnely,  summoning  them,  so  Budolph  said, 
to  dinner. 

**  Dinner  at  one !  Good  heaveiA !  Rudolph,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  keep  such  barbarous  hours  9  " 

'<  Call  the  meals  by  whatever  name  you  Hke,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
lington, — they  are  really  the  same.  This  is  3^ur  luncheon,  and  our 
eight  o'clock  supper  your  dinner.  Moreover,  we  have  the  tea  and 
coffee  of  civilised  life  at  half-past  five.  But  my  mother  is  old-fashioned, 
and  does  not  like  change,  so  we  always  keep  to  the  old  names  and 
hours  of  our  meals." 

'<  Ah !  people  at  that  time  of  life  are  peculiar.  Still, — ^how  old  is 
she  ?    Wonderfully  active." 

**  Yes  ;  I  am  thankful  to  say  she  is,  for  her  years.  She  is  sixty- 
eight,  and  has  a  capital  head  for  business  still, — indeed,  she  has  the 
ei]goyment  of  all  her  faculties." 

The  expression  of  Mrs.  WiUington's  face  spoke  volumes,  if  Eudolph 
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«otild  bave  seen  it ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  they  all  entered  the 
<lining-room. 

After  dinner,  a  high  and  very  spidery-looldag  vehiele,  of  the  mail- 
phaeton  tribe,  was  brought  to  the  door  by  a  stalwart  groom  <<  bearded 
like  the  pard,"  and  dressed  in  what  was  meant  to  be  the  true  English 
style.  Of  coarse,  Bndolph  wished  to  drive  his  wife  out ;  bnt  it  was 
a  fine  afternoon,  and  what  was  Mrs.  WiUington  to  do  ?  Was  she  to 
be  left  to  a  t^te-a-t#te  with  the  Grafin  ?  Bndolph  thought  that  this 
was  not  likely  to  tend  to  tiie  softening  of  either  lady's  sentiments ; 
and  he  wished  to  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Bat  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Of  coarse  Margaret  must  sit  beside  him,  and  the  only  other  place  was 
at  the  back,  alongside  of  the  bearded  groom.  He  pat  it  to  Mrs. 
'Vraiington,  and  she  hesitated.  It  was  derogatory,  no  doubt;  but 
was  not  anything  better  than  being  left  alone  in  that  horrid  doll  old 
house,  with  that  dreadful  puritanical  old  woman  ?  She  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  some  one,  at  all  events ;  and  she  could  address  an  observa- 
tion occasionally  over  the  hood  to  the  young  people  in  front.  She 
elected,  and  wisely,  no  doubt,  to  endure  the  indignity ;  and  though 
they  saw  no  one  in  their  drive  but  a  few  peasants  and  one  commis- 
voyageur,  standing  at  the  inn-door,  as  they  rattled  down  the  little 
street  of  Waldstadt, — Rudolph,  like  most  foreigners,  being  a  perfect 
Jehu  in  the  fury  of  his  driving, — ^yet  "  it  was  a  change,"  as  she  said, 
''  and  anything  is  better  than  being  alone."  They  passed  a  Boman 
Catholic  church,  and  met  a  couple  of  priests, — I  had  forgotten  them, 
— a  little  farther  on ;  when  Budolph  explained  to  Margaret  that  the 
district  here  was  not  entirely  Protestant,  and  that  all  religions  were 
tolerated.  She  was  glad  to  hear  this  :  she  began  to  have  a  fear  that 
if  the  Grafin's  will  were  omnipotent  there  would  not  be  such  liberality 
on  this  point. 

In  the  evening  the  Pasteur  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  young 
Grafs  bride.  He  was  a  spare,  mild-eyed  man  of  fifty,  simple-minded, 
ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  and  **  thinking  no  evil"  of  any  one ; 
shambling,  tedious,  voluble.  He  was  bidden  to  stay  supper,  and  sat  next 
to  Mrs.  Willington,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  several  times,  but  in 
vain.  When  he  asked  some  question  about  the  American  Church,  it  was 
Margaret,  across  the  table,  who  replied.  When  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  elder  lady  had  not  suffered  from  the  journey, — in  the  eyes  of 
the  good  Pasteur,  who  had  not  been  twenty  miles  from  Waldstadt  in 
as  many  years,  Paris  was  at  the  world's  end, — ^Mrs.  Willington  only 
shook  her  head,  and  yawned ;  it  was  Budolph  who  came  to  the  rescue, 
with  some  statistical  account  of  the  French  railroads,  and  the  increased 
traffic  to  Strasburg,  with  a  good  deal  about  '*  kilos,"  which  seemed  to 
interest  both  gentlemen,  and  was  incomprehensible  to  the  ladies. 
The  Pasteur's  own  talk  was  chiefly  small  and  local,  and  directed  prin- 
cipally to  Madame  Mere.  She  knitted  her  grey  worsted  stocking, 
even  at  the  supper  table,  and  discussed  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
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needs  of  those  amongst  the  Waldstadt  poor  who  belonged  to  the  small 
number  of  the  **  elect,"  with  forcible  sense  and  rigorous  justice.  But 
to  Mrs.  Willington,  and  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  Margaret, 
too,  all  this  was  inexpressibly  wearisome.  The  evening  ended  with 
a  lengthy  exhortation  from  the  Pasteur,  and  prayers  in  which  blessings 
were  invoked  in  many  long-winded  phrases  upon  the  bridegroom  and 
his  bride.  At  the  time,  Margaret  got  such  a  pain  in  her  knees  that 
she  fervently  wished  the  blessings  shortened :  she  remembered  them, 
years  afterwards,  in  penitence  and  tears. 

'*  That  old  woman  will  be  the  death  of  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Willington 
to  her  daughter,  as  she  went  to  bed.  *'  This  sort  of  thing  never  can 
go  on.  You  must  very  soon  put  a  stop  to  it,  my  darling,  if  you  don't 
wish  to  have  my  death  at  your  door.  I  feel  already  ten  years  older 
than  I  did  when  I  came  here." 
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A  TI8I0N  of  the  bright  and  glonous  past 
Arose  before  me.    In  the  golden  haze 
That  glorifies  our  dreaming,  one  wide-browed. 
With  regal  eyes  and  calm,  his  forehead  bound 
With  violets,  strode  out  of  the  mists  of  time 
And  filled  my  spirit  with  his  radiant  gaase. 

A  rapture  as  of  an  unearthly  bliss 

Possessed  me,  as  I  saw  his  grave,  deep  eyes 

Shine,  with  unwavering  lusti'e,  through  the  dusk  ; 

Por  well  I  knew  the  godlike  lineaments 

And  stately  shape  of  Athens'  greatest  sage ; 

And  as  I  gazed  upon  his  majesty, 

My  rapture  blossomed  into  burning  words. 

**  0  Aiistocles  I  rightly  named  !  "  *  I  said. 
"  For  surely,  since  the  term  of  thy  brief  life. 
The  grandeur  of  thy  world-wide  thoughts  has  spread 
Over  the  surface  of  the  teeming  earth. 
And  all  the  pulsing  flood  of  sympathy, 
That  courses  through  the  veins  of  kindred  men, 
Linking  their  souls  with  an  electric  chain. 
Throbs  to  the  rhythm  of  thy  magic  words. 
Por  though  but  to  a  chosen  few  are  known 
Thy  luminous,  clear  glimpses  of  God's  truth, 
Yet,  as  a  low  and  sofUy  murmuring  rill 
Of  sweetest  music,  rippling  heedlessly 
Close  to  the  dull  ears  of  care«>centred  men, 
Enwinds  itself  unconsciously  about 
The  tense-strung  brain  and  toil-bewildered  mind, 
Chasing  the  grosser  thoughts  and  meaner  cares, 
That  erst  did  hold  dominion  there,  until 
The  heaven-sweet  melody  is  left  alone 
To  work  its  pwn  pure  mission  and  ensx>ell 
The  passionate  pulses  to  a  soothing  calm. 
Pregnant  with  all  good  things, — so,  in  our  time, 
The  influence  of  thy  glorious,  fire-bom  soul, 
Embodied  in  the  wonder  of  thy  words, 
Beaches  the  heart  of  many  a  just  man. 
Although  he  wis  it  not,  and  makes  him  muse 
Upon  tunes  past  and  times  to  come  and  dream 
Wise,  noble  thoughts  of  Nature  and  of  God, 
That  ripen  into  generous  action's  fruit. 
Unconscious,  all  the  while,  from  whence  may  come 
The  magic  that  enthralls  him. 
♦  IlXarwv. 
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"  Would  to  God 
That  thou  wert  living  now,  to  lend  thine  aid 
To  swell  the  voices, — few  and  weak,  ala« ! — 
Of  those  unflinching,  true  and  generous  souls. 
That  strive  to  win  the  gi»qpiag,  blinded  age 
Back  to  the  nobler  aims  and  purer  thoughts ! " 

His  visage  lightened  with  a  look  of  calm, 

Unsmiling  Bweetoess  tind  his  teow  seemed  crowxied 

With  the  majeBtio  beaiLiy  of  his  eoiiL 

And  he  to  me  :    ^'  Fsar  aot^ — the  dice  of  God 

Are  loaded  ever  on  the  side  of  ilL* 

The  good  falls  alwaf^  -uppermost.    No  need 

Is  there  of  me  to  work  the  destinies 

Of  ages  yet  to  come.    My  work  is  done ; 

And  work  well  done  can  never  pass  away. 

But  shines  out  throngih  the  vista  oi  the  yearns 

A  star  of  promifle  to  aUoonstant  men. 

The  gods  adjust  the  balance.    Every  time 

Has  its  own  nobleness.    AJibDUgh  it  hide 

Awhile  beneath  the  film  i>f  eorrent  il]s» 

Yet  can  the  dust  of  evil  no  more  crush 

The  germ  of  truth  than  can  o'erlying  heaps 

Of  plough'tumed  earth  press  oat  the  principle 

Or  li£9  within  a  single  grain  of  wheat 

Tfi^  heart  and  wait, — the  years  hring  on  the  li^t. 

That  solves  the  problem.    As  old  proverbs  say, 

Truly  Aurora's  herald,  Hesperos, 

The  star  <^  night  and  mom,  brings  everytiun^. 

One  needs  but  patience ;  and  tiie  disc  of  wroag 

Bevolves  in  time  and  shows  its  othor  side 

Bright  with  the  pure  gold  of  accomplished  cig^t. 

No  true  work  but  mxiisk  bear  l^e  ioad  ei  years,—- 

No  noble  thing  that  must  not  dare  the  iedb 

Of  time  and  waiting,  fear  and  darkJing  doubt» 

Before  it  shines  out  inoontestably 

God*s  truth,  as  the  dull  crystal  in  the  mine 

Matures  for  ages  in  the  nigh.t  of  time 

Within  the  mystic  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Ere  the  pure  diamond  hardens  into  light 

But  all  more  preoious  is  the  work  Idlfilled, 

Since  two  of  God's  eepeciai  attribotes, 

Patience  and  silence,  usher  in  its  life.'' 

J.  P. 
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Ov  all  ihe  changes  'widch  time  iFas  worked  in  owt  flocial  gysiem,  there 
18  none  flo  fftnkmg  as  that  wfai^^  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
Inmdred  years  in  the  position  of  women.  From  the  time  when 
dexterity  in  wielding  the  pen  was  as  remarkable  a  feat  in  a  feminine 
hand  as  the  use  of  <iie  sword  would  be  now,  we  have  reached  the 
day,  when  the  most  striking  originality  a  woman  can  boast  of  is  Ihe 
&et  that  she  has  not  yet  pabiifibed  a  book. 

It  is  an  originality  which  few  preserve  for  long;  a  fretting  fever 
breaking  into  moltitndinons  eruptions  of  ink  is  in  general  possession 
of  the  women  of  tibe  nineteenth  century,  exten^ng  to  almost  all 
classes,  from  the  daintily  perfamed  duchess  to  the  nnwashed  maid-of- 
aU'Work. 

That  a  vast  mass  of  'rubbish  is  the  result  of  this  excessive  activity 
is  ftol  to  be  denied.  It  is  not  to  be  dispated  i&at  a  large  nnmber  of 
women,  who  cannot  write  weB,  do  write  IB ;  that  many  who  woidd  go 
haemlesdy  through  life,  if  ishefy  songht  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary 
round  of  daily  doties,  do  infinite  damage  by  aspiring  to  gifts  not 
inteaded  for  them,  and  indostrioHsly  sow  the  seeds  of  a  pernicious 
literature, — pernicious  sometimes  from  sheer  ignorance,  which  propa- 
gates bad  modelsT^o-uieomplete  in  thou^,  incorrect  in  language,  and 
weak  in  invention ;  and  in  other  cases  more  injurious  stfll,  from  that 
dangerous  pretension  of  wec^ess  to  strength,  which  seeks  a  refrige 
from  inanity  by  a  foreed  and  unholy  alliance  with  license  and 
depravity.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsayed  that  l^ese  distinctive  cha- 
racters mark  the  buHc  of  womanish  novels  which  load  the  counter 
of  the  dnsulating  library ;  but  if  this  be  true  of  Ihe  larger  propor- 
tion, it  is  also  true  that  there  exists'  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  exeelltt^  works  of  fiction  produced  by  women,  and  that  we  may 
add  to  these  a  nnall  sum  marked  by  such  genius  as  no  man  has  yet 
surpassed. 

Among  the  French  there  is  at  present  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  novel-writing  women,  aaid  those  who  are  best  known  are  of  such 
doiA)tliii  diaracier,  tiiat  a  Frendiman,  intending  to  convey  an 
unpleasant  insinuation  coneemmg  a  lady,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
says,  *'  Mais  enfin  elle  a  eerit  un  roman."  On  ihe  other  hand,  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  some  charming  works  bear  the  impress  of  a 
feminine  hand,  and  the  wrilang  of  fiction  is  on  the  increase  in  those 
i^evntries  as  much  with  women  as  wi3i  men.    Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
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gardens  of  literature  that  the  advancing  education  of  women  bears 
fruit.  We  find  it  in  everj'  domain  of  art.  In  sculpture  the  young 
American  Miss  Hosmer  is  eminent  ;  in  painting  Bosa  Bonheur  is 
paramount  when  she  opens  to  our  view  a  rich  pasturage  with  cattle 
grazing,  or  wild  moors  with  the  mottled  deer  trooping  across  them, 
or  great  horse-fairs  with  sturd}'  men  buying  and  selling,  and  bright 
suns  and  deep-blue  skies  shedding  their  radiance  over  all.  But  still 
it  remains  a  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  successful  endeavour  is 
smaller  amongst  women  than  men,  and  that  very  few  women  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  a  long-sustained  effort ;  so  that  when 
there  appeared  ten  years  ago  a  work  of  fiction  in  three  volumes, 
called  ''  Adam  Bede,"  wherein  there  was  no  faltering  chapter,  which 
contained  an  equal  combination  of  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  saga- 
city, and  subtle  observation,  the  world  at  large  attributed  the  pro- 
duction to  a  man.  It  was  thought  by  many  critics  that  a  per- 
formance so  unwavering  in  its  strength  could  not  proceed  from  a 
feminine  hand.  But  those  critics  were  mistaken.  It  was  a  woman 
who  wrote  '*  Adam  Bede  ; "  and  the  force  and  delicacy  of  touch,  the 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  humours  and  passions  of 
mankind,  of  all  nature,  of  art  and  of  science,  of  history;  of  times 
present  and  past,  of  all,  in  short,  that  men  most  wish  to  know, — 
these  rare  qualities,  first  recognised  in  '*  Adam  Bede,''  were  developed 
to  the  reader  in  fuller  peifection  in  ever}^  succeeding  volume  from  the 
same  author.  In  one  of  these  works,  called  '*  Felix  Holt,"  fabricated 
poetical  headings  affixed  to  each  chapter  indicated  the  power  of  a 
poet ;  and  studious  readers  dwelt  on  them,  wondering  whether  they 
might  not  one  day  see  an  ample  stream  swell  from  that  hidden  source. 
It  has  risen  now,  not  with  the  fret,  the  brawl,  and  clamour  which 
belong  to  shallow  waters,  but  with  the  unbroken  strength  and  divine 
radiance  of  a  deep,  majestic  nver.  The  poem  of  the  '^  Spimish 
Gypsy,"  by  George  Eliot,  is  not  of  a  fragmentary  or  spasmodic  cha- 
racter ;  nor  is  it  of  that  slight  melodious  kind  which  pleases  the  ear 
for  awhile  and  then  satiates.  It  is  a  prolonged  grave  harmony  of 
elevated  and  pathetic  strain.  Through  all  its  ringing  changes, — ^and 
it  has  many, — ^there  still  prevails  a  tone  of  meditative  sadness. 

The  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast  is  peculiar.  It  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  narrative  with  dramatic  dialogue.  A  drama  is  explained  by 
the  presence  of  narrative ; '  or  a  narrative  intensified  by  dramatic 
scenes, — a  difficult  and  almost  hazardous  form  to  adopt,  one  which 
evidently  requires  great  skill  in  the  handling,  lest  in  the  passage  from 
one  kind  of  composition  to  the  other  the  reader  should  experience  too 
abrupt  a  transition,  a  sensation  too  much  akin  to  that  of  a  jolt  or  jerk ; 
too  violent  an  interruption  to  the  flow  of  thought  and  emotion.  Nor 
has  this  danger  been  entirely  escaped.  There  are  times  when  the 
mind,  lulled  by  the  gliding  movement  of  narration,  is  waked  into 
uneasiness  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  characters  who  act  and  speak 
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for  themselves  .with  their  separate  individualities,  startled  with  hhe 
breaks  and  pauses  incidental  to  varied  dialogue,  with  entrances  and 
exits,  and  the  blemish  of  stage  directions;  and  there  are  moments 
also  when  the  interest  of  dramatic  action  and  passion  is  too  much 
suspended  by  the  interference  of  the  story-teller. 

But  this  fault  is  only  recognised  occasionally,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  machinery  of  the  poem  is  conducted  with  astonishing  dexterity 
and  smoothness  from  the  fbrst  geographical  description  of  Spain 
to  the  last  tragical  parting-scene  on  the  shores  of  Almeria.  The 
impression  left  by  the  poem  is  that  of  a  deep  tragedy  ;  not  grasping 
at  the  heart  with  convulsive  throes,  but  sinking  into  its  depths  with  a 
tender,  solemn,  abiding  music. 

Sorrow  is  foreseen  from  the  beginning;  the  fatal  passion  of  a 
human  heart  at  war  with  the  established  order  of  human  institutions 
is  indicated  in  the  opening  dialogue  at  the  Spanish  hostelry,  when  it 
is  told  that  Duke  Silva,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Spanish  nobles,  is 
about  to  w^d  Fedalma,  a  foundling  adopted  in  childhood  by  his 
mother,  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  is  dead.  The  Duke  is  about  to 
^ve  the  love,  honour,  and  protection  of  a  husband  to  the  beautiful 
Fedalma,  and  for  this  cause  he  will  delay  the  siege  of  an  important 
Moorish  fortress  which  ought  to  be  attacked  at  once.  The  Duke*s 
uncle,  Isidor,  is  a  priest  and  an  inquisitor.  Suspecting  Fedalma  to  be 
the  offspring  of  an  infidel  race,  he  vehemently  opposes  the  projected 
marriage  ;  and,  finding  his  nephew  inaccessible  to  remonstrances,  he 
resolves  upon  giving  up  the  maiden  to  the  mercies  of  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition ;  while  the  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  upon  hurried 
and  secret  nuptials.  But  a  power  alien  from  both  steps  in  between 
these  two,  and  carries  Fedalma  away.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
note  reaches  her,  announcing  a  visit  from  her  father,  who  is  Zarca, 
the  king  of  the  gypsies.  She  has  seen  him  a  chained  prisoner,  the 
head  of  a  band  taken  fighting  for  the  Moors.  Not  knowing  who  he 
was,  she  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  his  affliction  and  his  noble  bear- 
ing, and  in  her  gentleness  has  sued  the  Duke  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives.  Zarca  is  a  man  of  high  purpose  :  he  has  been  educate^ 
by  skilled  Hebrews  and  Moors ;  it  is  his  great  scheme  to  regenerate 
his  race ;  to  found  a  monarchy ;  to  establish  it  in  Africa ;  to  reign 
himself,  and  to  bo  succeeded  by  his  daughter.  He  works  upon  her 
wavering  imagination,  upon  strange  impulses,  dimly  felt  before,  fully 
recognised  now.  He  rouses  her  sympathy,  her  admii*ation,  her  sense 
of  sacred  filial  duty,  and  she  follows  him,  leaving  her  lover  with  only 
a  short  note  of  explanation.  Silva  cannot  support  her  absence, — 
detects  the  scheme  of  the  Inquisition  to  bum  her  alive, — abhors  his 
lot  among  her  persecutors, — follows  her, — swears  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  gypsy  tribe  and  its  monarch, — and  finds  himself  finally  with 
the  enemies  of  Spain,  involved  in  the  attack  on  that  citadel  of 
Bedmar,  the  strong  fastness  of  the  Moors,  which  it  should  have  been 
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his  special  honanr  to  defend.  At  his  fe^  lies  the  corpse  of  his 
dearest  Mend ;  and^  led  out  for  execution,  he  reeogmses  Isidor,  the 
inquisitor, — a  man  he  thought  he  hated,  bat  still  yet  one  of  his  kindred, 
and  once  a  chief  prop  of  his  power ;  he  strives  to  arrest  the  ^cecution 
in  vain,  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  stabs  the  gypsy  king,  Fedahna's 
father.  Zarca,  with  his  last  breath,  orders  that  the  Spaniard  shall  go 
away  from  among  them  unhurt.  Fedalma,  true  daughter  to  her 
father  and  true  mother  to  her  tribe,  with  averted  head  woSdxu  him  to 
go.  They  meet  once  more,  but  only  for  an  eternal  parting ;  and  with 
that  parting  the  poem  oondudes. 

It  is  not  our  present  business  to  dwell  upon  the  sublime  fiK>rrow  of  this 
scene;  for  in  seeking  to  give  some  notion  of  the  unflagging  excellence 
of  the  work,  it  is  fitting  to  observe,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  ^e 
order  of  the  poet, — ^tbat  order  out  of  which  ooAsisiBnt  beauty  grows, 
— and  therefore  we  now  return  to  the  opening  deseriptioB  which  Hkay 
be  considered  as  the  prelude  to  the  theme. 

In  a  poem  which  never  affects  obscurity,  it  seems  im  almost  whim* 
sieal  chance  that  the  two  first  lines  are  hard  to  understand:  we 
cannot  satisfy  ourselves  completely  of  the  author's  meaning  in  com- 
paring the  lands  of  Europe  to  **  fretted  leaflets  breathing  on  iiie 
deep,'' — ^but  we  pass  on  with  delight  to  the  intelligible  mnsic  of  the 
following  passage  v — 

"  Hroad-breMtod  (^aia,  kanzng  'with  eqml  love 

(A  cabn.  eaxtbrgoddaas  crowned  with  eom.sffid  vinos) 

On  the  Kid  Sea  that  mourns  with  memories, 

And  on  the  untrayelled  Ocean,  whose  vast  tides 

Fuit  dnmbly  passionate  wi£h  dreams  of  youth. 

This  river,  shadowed  hy  the  battkoments 

And  gleaming  silTery  towazds  the  nor&em  sky. 

Feeds  the  &med  stream  that  waters  ATidaJws 

And  loiters,  amorous  of  the  fragrant  air, 

By  C6rdova  and  Seville  to  the  bay 

Fronting  Algarva  and  the  wandering  flood 

OfOuadiana." 
We  pause  on  the  melodious  sweetness  of  these  lises,  their  sofif;  pathos 
lingers  in  our  recollection;  they  are  touched  with  thai  tone  of  sadness 
whioh  is  the  essence  of  poetical  imagination,  and  which  is  graduaily 
to  swell,  as  the  poem  advances,  into  i^e  fullest  harmonies  of  passionate 
contrite  sorrow  and  tender  emotion.  The  flow  of  the  narrative  is 
not,  however,  uniformly  smooth;  occasionally,  there  is  a  movement: 
in  the  rhythm  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  whieh  is  probaUy  introduced 
with  intention  to  relieve  monotony,  but  which  is  hardly  needed  in  a  . 
work  of  which  the  construction  aflbrds  firequent  breaks  and  changes, 
deviating  not  only  into  dramatic  dialogue,  but  into  the  by-paUis  of 
song. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  characters  unfolded  in  42iis  dramatic 
poem  is  that  of  Juan,  the  tainstrel,  with  his  light  tones  and  true  heart, 
who 
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'<  Whistles  Um  sotee,  or  seems  to  ttoixm  Us  lute 
As  a  mere  hyphen  'twixt  two  syQ^les 
Of  any  steadier  man." 

"  In  his  speech  and  look 
A  touch  of  graceful  wildneas,  as  of  things 
Not  tcained  or  tamed  for  uses  of  the  world ; 
Most  like  the  Fauns  that  roamed  in  days  of  old 
Ahout  the  listening  whispering  woods,  and  shared 
The  subtler  sense  of  sylvan  ears  and  eyes 
UndnOed  by  soheming  thought,  yet  jomsd  Kb*  root 
Of  men  and  women  on  the  festal  days, 
And  played  the  syrinx  too,  and  knew  love*s  pains, 
Turning  their  anguish  into  melody." 

H«  follows  Fddalma  with  the  distant  lore  of  a  chivairoas  troaba- 
donr^always  serving, never  troabling  her;  risking  all  for  her,  saezifioing- 
all  to  her,  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  npon  the 
fulfilment  of  her  wishes. 

It  is  thus  that  he  sings  of  her  in  the  hostebry  where  ihe  Dnke's  love, 
and  the  inqaidtor's  objections,  and  the  maiden's  theology  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  public  talk,  wiUi  some  aaxioiia  interraptions  of 
caution  and  apprehension : — 

*'  Haiden,  crowned  with  glossy  blackness, 
Lithe  as  panther  forest-roaming^ 
Long-armed  naiad,  when  she  dances, 
On  a  stzeam  of  ether  floiflsaig^-* 
Bright,  O  bright  Fedahna  I 

"  Form  all  eorres  lUce  softness  dzifted, 
Wave- kissed  marble  roimdly  dimpling. 
Far-off  music  slowly  wingid, 
Gtently  rising,  gently  sinking — 
Bright,  O  bright  Fedalma! 

**  Pure  as  rain-tear  on  a  rose-leaf. 

Cloud  high-bom  in  noon-day  spotless. 
Sudden  perfect  as  the  dew-bead, 
Gem  of  earth  and  ediy-begotten — 
Bright,  O  bright  Fedalma! 

**  Beauty  has  no  mortal  father, 
Holy  light  her  form  engendered 
Out  of  tremour,  yearning,  gladness, 
Presage  sweet  and  joy  remembered— 
Child  of  Light,  Fedalma ! 

Song  is  followed  by  dance,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dance  Fadfdma 
suddenly  appears  unexpected,  wondered  at,  urged  hy  the  strange 
impulse  of  her  blood  to  follow  the  habits  of  her  trihe^  and  to  join  in 
the  rhythmic  movement. 

••  Ardently  modest,  sensuously  pure, 
With  young  delight  that  wonders  at  itself 
And  throbs  as  innocent  as  opening  flowen, .  n  .. . 
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Knowing  not  comment-— eoiUess,  beautifuL 
The  spirit  in  her  gravely  glowing  face 
With  sweet  community  infonns  her  limbs, 
Filling  their  fine  gradation  with  the  breath 
Of  ^Tigin  majesty." 

The  jnbilant  movement  is  interrupted  by  the  march  through  the 
throng  of  the  captive  gJTpsy  band ;  Fedalma's  attention  is  arrested, 
and  her  compassion  subdues  her  nature.  Afterwards  the  Duke  chides 
her  for  so  unwary  an  exhibition  of  her  charms  to  public  admiration, 
being  informed  of  the  proceeding  by  Isidor,  the  priest.  The  scene  of 
remonstrance  and  reconciliation  between  the  lovers  shows  a  depth  of 
tenderness  in  these  two  hearts,  which  can  admit  of  none  but  '*  sweet 
division,"  where  discord  dissolves  and  closes  into  a  fuller,  more  con- 
cordant music,  more  complete,  more  perfect,  because  of  its  interruption. 

The  priest's  soliloquy  which  follows  upon  this  scene,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  passages  in  the  drama,  exhibiting  the  most  subtle 
intricacies  of  the  human  conscience,  its  prevarications  with  itself,  its 
nnfair  dealing  with  its  own  honest  suggestions,  its  subversion  of  all 
truth  to  one  faith,  and  of  eternal  justice  to  a  narrow  creed. 

The  man  finally  embraces  cruelty  and  treachery,  the  most  revolting 
of  those  crimes  which  have  made  the  history  of  mankind  a  painful 
chronicle ;  but  he  embraces  them,  as  he  persuades  himself,  in  the 
service  of  God.  In  her  dealing  with  this  sacerdotal  iniquity,  George 
Ehot  has  exhibited  that  masculine  quaUty  of  mind  which  is  able  to  see 
two  sides  to  a  question,  to  conceive  a  variety  of  shifting  arguments 
affecting  a  final  resolution,  and  to  beHeve  in  the  singleness  of  purpose 
and  self-abnegation  which  frequently  accompany  a  perverted  righteous- 
ness. Women  are  mostly  one-sided,  and  for  this  reason  their  genius 
is  undramatic  :  their  field  of  view  is  not  large  enough  for  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  drama  of  life,  and  their  judgment  is  not  c&ndid 
enough  for  a  perfectly  fair  interpretation  of  perplexed  thought  and 
action.  It  requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  candour  and  patience 
to  suppress  your  own  views,  to  keep  self  wholly  in  the  background, 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  conflicting  thoughts,  opinions,  and  passions, 
and  to  refrain  from  passing  sentence.  In  the  spirit  of  justice,  and 
in  the  dignity  of  reticence,  George  EUot*s  genius  is  unlike  that  of  her 
sex  in  general. 

The  same  power  which  George  Eliot  puts  forth  in  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  the  inquisitor,  and  the  rough  dialogue  commenting  on 
the  ways  of  men,  in  the  Spanish  hostelry,  is  felt  in  the  sustained  and 
dehcate  beauty  of  the  poet's  melodious  strains.  The  exquisite  music, 
and  tender  thought,  and  sweet  imagery  with  which  a  southern  night 
is  invested  in  Fedalma's  meditations,  sink  so  deeply  into  the  heart 
that  they  associate  themselves  unconsciously  with  every  fine  harmony 
of  life ;  link  themselves  with  all  sweetness  in  the  present  and  past, — 
with  the  rhythmic  vibrations  of  the  inspired  musician,  with  the  fine 
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design  and  deliciooB  tints  of  the  perfect  painter,  with  the  murmur  of 
pleasant  waters  and  the  stir  of  cooling  breezes. 

"  So  soft  a  night  was  never  made  for  sleep. 
Bat  for  the  waking  of  the  finer  sense 
To  every  mnrmuring  and  gentle  sound, 
To  subtlest  odours,  pulses,  visitings 
That  touch  our  frames  with  wings  too  delicate 
To  be  discerned  amid  the  blare  of  day. 

[8hepa%ue8  near  the  window  to  gather  soinejoitnine  :  then 
walks  again. 
Surely  these  flowers  keep  happy  watch — ^their  breath 
Is  their  fond  memory  of  the  loving  light. 
I  often  me  the  hours  I  lose  in  sleep : 
It  is  a  bliss  too  brief,  only  to  see 
This  glorious  world,  to  hear  the  voice  of  lovo. 
To  feel  the  touch,  the  breath  of  tenderness, 
And  then  to  rest  as  from  a  spectacle. 
I  need  the  curtained  stillness  of  the  night 
To  live  through  all  my  happy  hours  again 
With  more  selection— cull  them  quite  away 
From  blemished  moments.    Then  in  loneliness 
The  face  that  bent  before  me  in  the  day 
Eises  in  its  own  light,  more  vivid  seems 
Painted  upon  the  dark,  and  ceaseless  glows 
With  sweet  solemnity  of  gazing  love, 
Till  like  the  heavenly  blue  it  seems  to  grow 
Nearer,  more  kindred,  and  more  cherishing, 
Mingling  with  all  my  being." 

In  passages  expressing  tenderness,  whether  dramatic  or  narrative^ 
there  is  nothing  more  musical  than  the  flow  of  George  Eliot's  lines. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  dialogue,  exquisite  in  fancy  and  in  felicity  of  language, 
where  Fedalma  comments  with  pretty  ingenuity  to  her  lover  upon  the 
diiBculty  she  finds  in  speaking  her  deepest  thoughts  to  him  :-* 

"  I  was  right ! 
These  gems  have  life  in  them :  their  colours  speak. 
Say  what  words  Ml  of.    So  do  many  things — 
The  scent  of  jasmine,  and  the  fountain's  plash, 
The  moving  shadows  on  the  far-off  hills, 
The  slanting  moonlight  and  our  clasping  hands. 
O  Silva,  there's  an  ocean  round  our  words 
That  overflows  and  drowns  them.    Do  you  know 
Sometimes  when  we  sit  silent,  and  the  air 
Breathes  gently  on  us  from  the  orange-trees, 
It  seems  that  with  the  whisper  of  a  word 
Our  souls  must  shrink,  get  poorer,  more  apart. 
Is  it  not  true  ^ 

Don  Silva. 
Yes,  dearest,  it  is  true. 
Speech  is  but  broken  light  upon  the  depth 
Of  the  unspoken :  even  your  loved  words 

Float  in  the  larger  meaning  of  your  voice  ^ 

As  something  dimmer." 
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The  emmdiation  in  ttelodiouB  lilies  of  those  objects  ift  'tai^gixo 
which  speak  to  full  heaorto  with  a  more  peifeot  eham  than  woeia,^ — 

ihe  jasmine's  scent,  the  fountain's  plash,  the  moving  shadow,  closings 
with  a  suggestion  of  deeper  emotion  in  the  hand's  touch,  is  a  perfect 
piece  of  art ;  it  is  the  true  poet's  pezauasion  taking  hold  of  the  reader 
with  gentle,  irresistible  advances. 

We  have  dwelt  especially  on  the  most  melodious  passages  because 
they  are  best  represented  in  extracts ;  but  the  power  of  the  poet  is  not 
less  evident  in  the  dramatic  action,  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  gypsy 
eamp,  in  the  publie  thxooigs  of  noisy  thorough&rds,  in  warlike  prepa- 
ration, in  the  transactions  of  busy  Hfe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  descriptive  passages  of  the  work 
is  the  character  of  Don  Silva : — 

"  Silva  was  both  the  lion  and  the  man ; 
First  hflfiitAting  abxank,  thea  fiercelj  spiang, 
Or  havixig  sprongt  tamed  pallid  at  his  dead 
And  loosed  the  prize,  pa^nng  hit  blood  for  nought. 
A  nature  half  traDslbrmed,  irith  qualities 
That  oft  bewmyed  each  other,  elements 
Not  blent,  but  straggling,  breeding  strange  effects, 
Passing  the  reckoning  of  his  fiiends  or  foes. 
Haughty  and  generous,  grave  and  pftssiouate ; 
With  tidal  moments  of  devoutest  awe^ 
Sinking  anon  to  fiuihest  ebb  of  donbt ; 
Deliberating  ever,  tiU  the  sting    ' 
Of  a  recurrent  ardour  made  him  rush 
Slight  against  leaacms  that  himsalf  had  drilled 
And  inaTahaltoi  painfully.    A  spirit  framed 
Too  proudly  special  for  obedience. 
Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery." 

€ome  critics  have  suggested  that  in  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of 
8ilva  there  is  more  of  the  nineteenth  than  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
in  reply  to  tiiis  suggestion  we  would  urge  the  recollection  of  the 
historical  fact  that  there  flowed  in  Spain,  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  new  and  full  tide  of  thought,  which  brought  with  it  many 
doubts  at  war  with  the  despotism  of  bigotry,  and  many  meditative 
men  who  were  looked  upon  as  dangerous  seeptios  ;  and  even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  character  beyond  is  consistent  in  itself,  and  we 
must  concede  to  the  poet  the  possibility  of  a  mind  passing  national 
and  chronological  limits;  for  occasionally  men  do  appear  who 
think  the  thoughts  tA  a  future  generation,  and  transcend  their  own, 
and  with  these  men  it  fares  ill.  The  perplexities  which  surround 
them  get  no  Solution  in  their  own  time :  they  are  isolated,  they  have 
no  kindred ;  they  might  lead,  but  they  can  find  no  followers. 

In  pondering  over  a  work  of  beauty,  and  seeking  to  communicate  the 
sense  of  it  to  others,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  quotation  ;  yet  fragments 
can  give  no  just  idea  of  the  unity  of  excellence,  and  little  is  gleaned. 
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aad  ike  fall  kanivst  left*  We  yield  to  iihe  temptaiion  of  one  more 
^fibri  at  selection ;  bol  fhat  shall  be  the  last. 

"  "Wo  must  walk 
Apart  unto  the  end.    Our  maniage  rHe 
I0  oi»  retolve  that  we  will  oaoh  be  true 
To  high  allegianee,  higher  than  our  love. 
Our  dear  young  love — its  breath  was  happiness ! 
But  it  had  grown  upon  a  larger  life 
Which  tore  its  roots  aminder.    We  rebelled--^ 
The  larger  lt£B  tubdned  ua    Yet  we  am  wed; 
For  we  shall  cazxy  each  the  presaore  deep 
Of  the  other's  soul.    I  soon  shall  leave  the  shore. 
The  winds  to-night  will  bear  me  far  away. 
My  lord,  farewell ! 

He  £d  not  say  <  Farewell.' 
Bat  ndther  knew  that  he  was  silent    She, 
For  one  long  moment,  moved  not    Thay  knew  neught 
Save  that  they  parted ;  for  their  mutual  gaze 
As  with  their  soul's  full  speech  forbado  their  hands 
To  seek  each  other — those  oft-clasping  hands 
Which  bad  a  memoiy  of  theb  own,  and  went 
Widowed  of  one  dear  touch  for  evermore." 

A  pictttresqtte  deserq^tioci  of  the  gypsy  tribe's  preparation  for  departure 
:ifelievefi  this  tender  sadness,  and  then  the  poem  closes.  Fedalma 
sailfi  away  with  her  people  to  far-off,  unknown  lands,  and  watehes 
Silva*s  bark  bound  for  another  shore. 

<'  Fedalma  stood  and  watched  the  little  bark 

Lying  jet-black  upon  moon- whitened  waves. 

SHva  was  standing  too.    Hetoodiviaed 

A  staad&flt  fionn  that  held  him  with  its  thought^ 

And  eyes  that  sought  him  vanishing :  he  saw 

The  waters  widen  slowly,  tin  at  last 

Straining  he  gased  and  biew  not  if  he  gased 

On  aught  hot  blaekness  overhung  by  stars." 
This  final  line,  the  '<  blackness  overhung  by  stars,"  presents 
an  image  corresponding  with  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  the 
poem.  It  is  in  harmony  with  a  history  of  sorrow  and  of  sacrifice, 
with  the  temper  of  suffering  subdued  by  virtue.  Destiny  was  dark 
for  these  lovers,  but,  like  the  black  vault,  **  it  was  overhung  by  stars ;" 
a  celestial  radiance  glorifies  the  lofty  aim  and  strong  resolution ;  a 
great  self-abnegation  makes  despair  divine. 

So  high  a  strain  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Poetry  of  late  has  stooped  to  stimulate  the  baser  passions;  to  urge 
the  soul  to  yield  to  desire;  to  enforce  the  impossibility  of  restraint; 
to  set  forth  license  as  the  proof  of  humanity,  —  as  if  it  needed 
learning,  eloquence,  and  a  vast  imagination  to  teach  a  man  to 
behave  like  a  brute.  We  have  hitherto  dwelt  only  on  the  artistic 
skill  of  George  Eliot's  work ;  but  the  artistic  is  heightened  by  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  work,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  recurred  to 
with  renewed  delight  again  and  again. 
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Moral  beauty  is  the  highest  trath  which  men  have  discovered, 
and  truth  alone  is  permanently  attractive.  The  more  Greorge  Eliot's 
poem  is  read,  the  more  will  be  found  in  it  to  reful.  The  thought  is 
packed  close ;  the  force  is  evenly  diffused ;  it  is  not  displayed  with 
a  sudden  burst  and  a  subsiding ;  it  has  the  majesty  of  restraint ; 
and  we  do  not  suspect  the  author  at  any  time  of  exhaustion.  This, 
is  quite  unlike  the  general  mode  of  feminine  exertion,  and  equally 
unlike  the  mode  at  present  in  vogue  among  men.  It  is  neither  among 
the  male  nor  female  writers  of  the  hour  that  we  should  look  for 
George  Eliot's  parallel.  Some  men,  replete  with  grace  and  pretti- 
uessy  have  been  what  we  should  call  effeminate  poets,  from  an 
absence  of  vigour  and  robust  thought.  Such  are  T.  Moore  and 
Talfourd,  Waller  and  Metastasio,  and  in  some  degree  Lamartine; 
but  it  is  not  among  such  that  George  Eliot  is  to  be  classed. 

In  seeking  for  one  of  her  kindred,  we  touch  upon  the  most 
masculine  of  poets :  whenever  she  reminds  us  of  any  other  writer, 
it  is  of  the  author  of  **Artevelde"  and  "St.  Clement's  Eve." 
She  has  not  his  perfect  mastery  over  all  the  conditions  of  rhythm. 
From  too  great  a  fear  of  monotony,  her  prosody,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  sometimes  faulty ;  sometimes  a  line  is  overweighted  with 
unaccented  syllables,  at  others  the  caesura  falls  into  a  strange  posi- 
tion ;  yet  many  of  her  lines  are  singularly  melodious,  and  this  is  true 
most  often  of  those  which  carry  a  redundant  syllable. 

It  is  in  the  force  of  her  thought,  in  its  originality  and  vigorous 
expression,  that  she  recalls  the  author  of  "Artevelde;"  frequently 
too,  in  the  direction  which  it  takes.  This  is  the  case  in  the  talk  of 
the  host  of  the  inn  with  his  customers  in  their  comments  on  theology, 
iind  on  the  ways  of  the  grandees,  and  in  their  tone  of  ironical  humour 
and  grave  jest.  But  though  we  occasionally  trace  such  a  resemblance, 
in  the  general  tenor  of  the  dramatic  dialogue,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  direct  imitation  in  any  particular  passage,  and  George  Eliot  is  an 
essentially  original  poet. 
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How  deep  is  the  silence  which  has  already  stolen  over  the  memory 
of  Lord  Palmerston !  But  yesterday  he  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
his  name  has  now  passed  utterly  from  the  circle  of  current  and 
exciting  topics.  It  was  foreseen  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Both 
in  France  and  in  England  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  the  event  would  date  an  epoch  in  English  politics,  and 
that  the  grave  of  Lord  Palmerston  closed  upon  an  old  order  of  things. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  forgotten  him,  hut  that  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  his  personality  with  the  subjects  which  now  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  politicians  and  agitate  the  nation's  mind.  A  period  of  storm 
and  con&ct  has  immediately  succeeded  a  period  of  intense  repose, 
and  amid  the  din  of  the  elements  no  one  recalls  the  slumbrous  murmur 
of  the  streani,  or  the  neutral  tint  of  the  pale  grey  sky.  The  spell  by 
which  Lord  Palmerston  held  all  parties  in  affectionate  allegiance 
consisted  in  this, — that  he,  and  he  alone,  enabled  politicians,  without 
serious  upbraiding  either  from  their  consciences  or  their  constituencies, 
to  take  things  easy.  There  are  peremptory  instincts  in  the  human 
breast  which  affirm  that  the  ingredients  of  this  spell  were  not  alto- 
gether noble, — ^that  the  rest  for  which  our  legislators  were  so  devoutly 
thankful  to  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  heroic ;  but  the  feeling  with 
which  he  was  regarded  in  the  country  was  much  the  same  a|i  tfiat 
with  which  he  was  regarded  in  the  House ;  and  as  it  has  never  been 
seriously  disputed  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  a  prac- 
tical and  active-minded  race,  it  can  have  been  only  through  some 
notable  conjuncture  of  circumstances  or  instructive  peculiarity  of 
character,  that  the  kindly  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  natural 
for  a  hale  and  successful  gentleman  of  eighty,  was  accepted  as 
supreme  political  wisdom  by  the  English  nation,  and  is  now  looked 
back  upon  by  many  with  a  sigh  of  pensive  and  yearning  reminiscence. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  finest  specimen  of  a  race  fertile  in 
superior  men.  Lightness  and  geniality  of  temperament,  combined 
with  shrewdness,  moral  stability,  and  excellent  intellectual  parts, 
made  the  Temples  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  kindred.  Qualities 
high  and  fine,  qualities  graceful  and  glancing,  rather  than  tran- 
scendent, characterised  the  race.  They  were  literary,  though  they 
produced  no  man  of  supreme  literary  genius ;  they  had  a  rare  tact 
in  diplomacy,  though  their  most  eminent  man  of  affairs  before  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  judicious  and  smooth-tongued  Sir  William  Temple, 
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of  the  Triple  Alliance.  They  shone  as  secretaries  and  confidential, 
friends;  tiiey  were  good  company.  Philip  Sidney  had  a  Sir: 
William  Temple  for  secretary.  A  history  of  the  Irish  Civil  War  was 
written  by  a  Sir  John  Temple.  An  instinct  of  moderation  never  left 
them.  Their  dwelling  was  in  that  safest  region  of  the  social  atmo- 
sphere which  is  well  l0iat'0f^ft^  ^^^aniit»:  f^oiA  yet  too  low  to  draw 
the  lightnings.  Clearness,  animation,  alertness,  adroitness,  activity,, 
good  sense,  good  temper,  good  health,  gifts  and  qualities  which, 
^^Vje,  all,  make  men  saoces^M  and  gra^ebjly  p^valenrt,  were  theizB. 
And  you  could  not,  in  equally  ^laprow  compass,  s^  aoytfaiag  ao  com- 
prchen^ively  afid  ccu^^ctly  desmptivei  of  Lc^i:d  Palmor^]^  aa  this, — 
i|hat  he  was  tb^  &rst  of  tb^  X^xople^  with  their  igocMl  qualities  in 
higher  pe];;Eection  than  had  beoA  pr^avioogly  wiin^flifsed^  and  their  moi» 
questionable  al^ara^^leiiaitieg,  tiieir  pmdieD/^a  th/eir  oaution,  ibeir 
worldly  wi«dpin„  eleyated  into  a  manly.  TJiifj^ap^e  svid  self^pogses^ion 
not, xt»»)]^sisi;ent. with  intisQpidity^  All  the.be^.t.^«kUtieS|of  a^weet- 
blooded  and  happy  rap^  m^  in.  their  hp^  i^xng^  in.  Lord  PaJjcnerston* 

The  first  ti:ace6  we  ]?«iye  of  hin^.b^fit  the;  youth  of  a  Temjple* 
Attracted  to  tha  Umyersity  of  Edinbur^  by  tjbye  splendid  reputation 
of  its  professors^  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewsaiit  on  Political 
Economy*  apd  so  copious  and  correct  w^e  the  notes  he  took  ihsA^ 
when,  many  y^ara  anbseq uentiy,  Sir  William  Hamilton  ^prepared  his 
edition  of  tb^  lecturee  from  the  note-books  of  students^  *<  by  far  the 
mo^t  valuable  as^sianpe  ttiat  he  derived  in  bis  editorial  task  wag  from 
the  note-book  of  Lord  Pakneis^Jiu"  Tbe  israit  xucely  copcesponds 
with  what  we  k^w  of  the  ohara^ster  of  the  Temple  fa^iily  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  I^ord  PaJxaerston  on  the.  otiber-  The  young  lord  wlu> 
sits  in  the  da^arroom  of  ^.  Hcottisb  Tlniveri^ty,  .sedate  ^ii4  yigilaniy 
jotting  down  the  word^  of  Di:igald  Stewart^  to  be  copied  oi^t  and  conned 
over  in  the  evening,  bas  formj&d  an  eminently  practical  idea  of  bis  posi- 
tion, and  hap  the  faoulty  of  taking  pains.  We  do  not  bear  that  Ijord 
Pahnerston  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  Speculative  Society.  His 
name  was  on  its  books,  but  be  was  not  Sequent,  in  bis  attendance, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  oxi^  of  tbe  speakers.  We  are  justiQed 
in  regarding  the  cirenmstai3«e  as  not  accidental.  He  was  probably 
slow  of  speech,  being  in  fact  considered  in  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,, 
twenty  years  later«  a  hesitating  speaker.  Biijk  be  ma4o  no  earnest 
efibrt  to  attain  to  oratorical  fluency,  and  bent  his  energies  tomoie.soJid 
acquirement.  Tbe  event  proved  that  the  basis  thus  kid  for  a  political 
career  admitted  of  a  stabler  and  loftier  superstructure  than  could  have 
been  reared  on  ft  loundation  of  mere  linguistic  volubility.  I^be  silent 
PabnerstoB  lived  to  perform  more  substantial  services  for  England^ 
to  write  bis  name  more  deeply  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  ta  acquire 
a  far  higher  plaoe  in  the  estimation  of  his.countxymen,  than  Brongbam, 
Homer,  or  any  oilier  of  the  orators  vabo*  abonii  that  period,  made  the 
hall  of  the  Speculative  Society  resound  with  their  eloquenca. 
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tiord'iPftlnierBion  entered  ParHament' &  18M,4alfiEig' U»  Wat  ilir 
tbe  pocket  borooglt  of  Bletehixigley.  He  w«i  tb6B  iwiiiii!futi«>«7eiBNi 
ol3,  knd  ire  ecmtmtied  a  member  ol  £he  &10QB6  of  Ooammtis  ataHii: 
wiOfout  iirtenmssion  natil  Ite  was  fotsrseoie.^  H& -Was  for  0om»  yeaik'^ 
a  fi^ftener  and  observer  enlj.  He  Ifirst  qM^  in  Eebmary,  1808, 
defending  Ministers  fo^  ending  an  eifiedltikm  to  G^kperDbagen  io'Mae 
tbe  Banish  fleet.  The  epeeeh  is  biief,  and  is  reoMrkable  for  nothittji 
so  nraeh  as  the  -rimplicity  and  breadth  of  its  reasonsBg,  and  tkeiobd 
absenee  of  rhetdrieal  brifiiancy.  ^  EnglflGiid/'  he  said,  ^  aodmdiiig  to 
that  law  of  sei^prefrervaiion  ^vhich  id  a  fdiidaxttttntal  prineiple  erf' the 
laTrt>f  naiiioas,  is  jni^i3ied  in  seettnng^  and  HMt&ke  eblMrdng,  Iram 
Denmark  n  nemlrafity  -whieh  France^wooM^  by 'fioxapcdsibn  have  eoA- 
verted  into  an  active  hostility.''  9^0  r^fiimg  ^dr  vpecial  pleading 
here ;  none  of  libe  floniish  or  vei^osity  of  aspiriiig  yo«ith ;  flie  ligU; 
thing  said  qtiiefly,  briefly,  eleorly^  aa^d  tiber^  an  '^md. 

He  proved  hhnself  to  exoeiU^nt  offieial.  He  had  thie  Tempto  kxitek 
of  domglhinge  qttiekly  and  ^^cefnOy,  moving  obsiicles  pleasantly 
out  of  histway,  and  making  his  eiapeAcBtB  and  Ms  brother  offlcialsilM 
that  ft  was  easy  to  get  along  w^  Inm.  Thei^  are  men  ofiastoniiA- 
ing  power  «nd  Idle  befffr  inten^ns  who  have  ttst  Hie  gift  of  wodting 
wi&  oChers.  Lord  Broagham  wtas  m»  (^iheie.  Xt  "Mtild  b»ve  been 
easier  for  him  io  ptoformiiie  work  Of  the  wh<^  team  ihioi  to  paUl  in 
haamess.  He  was  alwatyd  doing  mAdHMasg  ixdiieh  fretted  Ids  colleagtiefl, 
and  at  last  he  drove  them  io  despair^  Conlbssedfy  tibe  first  oralMV, 
iand  the  most  hnpetnotts  and  csrashiog  goains,  of  12ie  Whigs,  he  was 
pronoiineed  insuperable  by  hie  aSilMS  lakd  iiurown  Ibr  e^er  ovUit 
Cabinet  artangemenls.  Forty  yeaars  in  the  poiitiedOoimntrf  rcrwarded 
Brottghom's  eeeentrie  activity  amA  nfotiaritros  zeal.  Dhefoiet,  handy 
Talmerston,  aftor  beixig  f&t  a  eoaple  of  years  ft  Jonfior  Lord  of  Ihe 
Admxn^,  was  promoted  to  tibe  Seereliaiyiidp  of  Wnx,  and  aduBads- 
%ration  after  adminisftration  eoaiflinaed  to  vidtte  his  servioes.  Petoevai, 
Liverpool,  €a2ming,  Goderich,  WoBmgfeon,  ibtind  him  (the  khid  otf  HMm 
they  wazrted.  A  silent  membear,  or  nott'lyso,  but  reoommiendeil  to 
pradical  iD^sasters  by  ebqUoti  offiicienoy . 

It  was  a  time  When  Sngtand  Wanted  in  'all  depatitaonts  men  wto 
eotild  work ;  and  vi^cui,  ^er  lOog  Imsx^iaS^^  aiad  many  ro^^erses,  the 
wotid  wad  to  be  convince  <hat  the  aaaoieniworkiiKgtident  of  the  nation 
wasnot  eztinet.  The  qnesliaaof  peaioe  or warwa&^d  Ifoni^r  an  0{MA 
qwAG^n.  It  maght  have  been  bAd  policy  to  go  to  war  w^  the  French 
BepoibHc,  biit  no  cazidid  i^qnirar  vtiII  refiise  to  admit  that,  m  tiie 

^  It  iM  mnewhat-EemBJtetldB  thati  temilhB' vaiy  ecnnutiaexnait  of  liif  pu^ 
Imaientaiy  c«w«g,^he  wm  m  offioe-  Anodeit  intelliggaov  ^  ^'foik  yfi  uam- 
fiusuqg  demeanour,  a  college  repntatioQ,  not  &t  brilliaat  ]>ut  £or  usefol  qualitiaq, 
probab^  recommended  him  to  the  heads  as  One  likely  to  do  much  work  and  to 
givfe  flttle  trouble.  At  the  age  of  twentjf^-thxee  he  "Was  gaeetted  as  Jtmior  Jjord 
of  Ac  jMbnhaiiy-iB  the  adaiiuirtmilen^ifthe  2)^ 
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epic  straggle  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  Emperor,  our 
national  independence  was  at  stake.  An  energetic  war  policy  was 
imposed  upon  all  Cabinets  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  as  the 
Tory  party  had  made  this  policy  its  own,  it  was  supported  by  a 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  people,  and  drew  to  its  ranks  an  over- 
whelming minority  of  young  and  ardent  spirits.  At  sea  the  British 
flag  had  been  completely  victorious,  but  Napoleon  had  received  no 
serious  check  on  land.  The  tide  of  military  success  was  near  the 
turn  when  Lord  Palmerston  became  Secretary  of  War.  Many  causes, 
— the  efforts  of  many  able  men,— conspired  to  effect  the  change 
which  ensued.  It  would  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance, 
in  relation  to  the  general  result,  of  Lord  Palmerston's  vigorous 
administration  of  the  War  Office ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  of  his  situa- 
tion that  he  should  feel  himself  in  the  &ont  of  England's  battle  during 
that  stirring  time,  and  share  the  emotions  which,  between  1809  and 
1815,  thrilled  in  wave  after  wave  of  intense  excitement  along  the  surface 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Li  those  years  i3ie  deepest  political  educa- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston  took  place.  He  became  proud  of  England. 
He  became  proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman.  He  learned  to  believe 
in  the  tight  little  island  about  which  the  last  generation  loved  to  sing. 
He  learned  to  trust  and  to  extol  the  prowess  of  his  country.  He  came 
to  the  War  Office  when  the  thin  red  lines  of  British  infantry  were 
beginning  to  score  the  Napoleonic  map  of  Europe.  He  witnessed  the 
trepidation  of  the  London  merchants  when  that  headstrong  young 
soldier.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  thinking,  forsooth,  that  because  he  had 
given  good  account  of  a  parcel  of  blacks  at  Assaye,  he  was  the  man  to 
tr}*^  conclusions  with  the  demon  of  the  impossible,  the  invincible 
Emperor,  whose  sword-flash  from  Austerlitz  had  struck  the  heaven- 
bom  Pitt  into  pallid  death,  dared  to  face  the  imperial  soldiery.  Year 
after  year  Palmerston  heard  the  trumpets  of  victory  sounded,  until  the 
crowning  mercy,  as  Cromwell  would  have  said,  of  Waterloo.  At  that 
date  the  British  soldier  was  in  fact  accepted  as  the  Hercules  of  the 
world.  The  impressions  of  that  period  never  left  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
had  no  idea  of  England  playing  a  second  part,  giving  the  lead  to  France, 
Bussia,  or  whatever  Power  it  might  be.  In  the  strength  of  England's 
arm  aU  Englishmen,  including  the  Tories  with  whom  Lord  Palmerston 
acted,  then  believed ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  old  Tory 
circle  of  opinions ;  he  believed  in  the  almost  miraculous  virtue  of 
constitutional  freedom  on  the  English  pattern.  English  at  all  points, 
he  had  faith  in  England's  ideas.  His  theory  was  that  mind  rules  the 
world ;  that  nations  of  high  moral  character,  guided  by  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  acting  through  the  machinery  of  representative  institu- 
tions, exert  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  material  force ;  and 
that  England,  the  most  enlightened  of  kingdoms,  ought  to  wield  a 
power  indefinitely  greater  than  that  of  her  mere  physical  force.  He  was 
thus  the  complete  and  superb  realisation  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
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political  PhiliBtiiie.  *'  There  is  in  natture," — ^the  words  are  Lord  Faliner- 
ston's,; — ''no  governing  power  but  mind:  all  else  is  passive  and 
inert.  In  human  affairs  iMs  power  is  opinion  ;  in  political  affairs  it 
is  pnblic  opinion ;  and  he  who  can  grasp  this  power,  with  it  will 
snbdne  the  ffeshy  arm  of  physical  strength,  and  compel  it  to  work  out 
his  pnrpose.  Look  at  one  of  those  floating  fortresses  which  bear  to 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  globe  the  glory  and  the  prowess  of 
England:  see  a  pony  insect  at  the  helm,  commanding  the  winds 
of  heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  enslaving  even  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  if,  instead  of  being  ordained  to  hold  the  universe  to- 
gether, they  had  only  been  established  for  his  particular  occasion. 
And  yet  the  merest  breath  of  those  winds  which  he  has  yoked  to  his 
service,  the  merest  drop  of  that  fathomless  abyss  which  he  has  made 
into  his  own  footstool,  would,  if  ignorantly  encountered,  be  more 
than  enough  for  his  destruction :  but  the  powers  of  his  miud  have 
triumphed  over  the  forces  of  things,  and  the  subjugated  elements 
have  become  his  obedient  vassals."  The  enlightened  Englishman, 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  view  of  things,  was  the  helmsman  of  the 
vessel  of  the  world.  We  now  smile  at  this  faith.  But  the  old  faith 
in  England  was  not  the  faith  of  fools.  Men  of  brcuns  held  it,  more 
than  one  or  two.  Macaulay  professed  it,  and  he  was  a  sensible  man, 
a  Whig,  the  ornament  of  a  party  whose  genius  consisted  in  supe- 
riority to  the  illusions  of  genius.  Earl  Russell  has  it,  and  certain  of 
the  formulas  in  which  the  constitutional  Earl  has  embodied  it,  after 
being  watchwords  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  pronounced  with 
an  ironical  tone  by  the  new  generation.  Lord  Palmerston  had  it 
perhaps  most  of  all,  though  he  made  little  parade  of  it.  It  was  a 
cheerful  faith.  We  are  not  much  happier  for  having  lost  it.  We 
are  statistical  and  business-like,  not  enthusiastic,  not  in  the  least* 
inclined  to  boast.  We  send  out  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  knock 
over  Theodore,  bring  home  the  prisoners,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
No  statesman  could  have  ventured,  in  referring  to  the  expedition,  to 
talk  of  the  majesty  of  England,  and  of  the  glory  of  making  the  civis 
Britannicus  as  inviolable  as  the  civis  Boman'us,  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston actually  did  in  connection  with  the  oppressions  of  Greek  Otho 
so  recently  as  1850.  Within  very  recent  times  our  national  mood  - 
has  been  perceptibly  changing, — ;  bettering,  we  shall  try  to  hope.  A 
patriotism;  however,  that  is  only  partly  intelligent  may  be  better  than 
none,  and  no  commonwealth  can  be  in  a  healthful  condition  when  the 
citizen  takes  no  pride  in  the  State.  The  swagger,  the  fanfaronade, 
the  loquacious  optimism  of  the  Regency,  were  the  bad  side  of  a  good 
thing.     Cosmopolitan  cynicism  is  a  far  more  barren  affair. 

Hitherto  Lord  PtClmerston  had  been  a  Tory,  and  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  continued  to  think  and  feel  on  the  questions  which  came 
before  him  in  the  war-time  as  he  did  when  he  fought  Napoleon  in  the 
War  Office.     But  his  mind  was  essentially  of  the  growing  kind,  and 
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ikmsnoi-iiiius  rtftfbve.  to  panse  a4  ft  parikBlftgBPmt»i€i  d^mdi  Bbmt  Bift 
fjxuiaele  of  petrfection  ivas:  |ipw  attaaie4^A9xd  to  1^  tot  ateolnia yn^ 
ttpoQ  farther  cba^gef.  ;  With  tbai  feiliisify  olsp^eck  wbWh  WM  aoMiKg 
thampre  xn^rkad. of  his. 4)hiyeMteruitica»  h^  eipoke  QncQ  of  <<  the  prifmte 
YAiuty  of  coQ^iEft^oej  of  opisoook'/  !Qiq  4}ia#Btioa,  be  would  bBiv#  mdp 
Wfui  not  wb^ilier  yoa  :liad  a.  eight  ta  ahafig<Q|  bni.whether  you  ^bai^Hk 
honestly  or  diafaoqeipily.  ><  PaUus  mmi)/*  he;  d^rii^^y  re«iackdd«  '^  mftjt 
d^iai^ge  their  op249«ui.  upparOJi^stioiiaof  gjreat  paUip  ixnpQ?taime>iBV^tb« 
out  aoy;  othei;  «(u>tive  thsiiok  ajii  hQtt<»inAble»  I.will  say  ika»oUe  ve^aiA 
fop;  their  cpantry'g  good.''  Partly  ;&om  ibei, modesty  of  hui  isAeUir 
gfmce,.  piprtly  fropd  his  conxprebeimya  j^yiapalhy,  he  vogavded  -witii  a 
liqaii^g  aki;i  to  ravieiiMuse  tbdr  ^61^2^  sontiBMDit  of  nations.  Ha 
sig^udised,  as  the  fatal  mistiifav  of  the.  adHawtratioii  yhieb  plaead 
itself  LQ  o^ositioB  to  parliiMnei^tary  refona,  ''  a  helief  that  the  fieok 
aj^d.^t^^j^  detennipat.k»  of  ai  f9w.iaeik  iii  powcor  oQUld  )»ear  down  tbo 
Of iojaiu(  of  the  numy»  afid  stifle  the  liefiogn  of  mankind.'*  The  xmndfl 
of  soQtf  xaen,  ig^nan^y  €lai^  and  preaockMMi:  man,  teoomer  in  Aa 
yeiurs  of  ^arly  Biaxihood,  aod/coatiiiiie  iliroQ^  lif^,  amvrefiitty-aKraQged 
oabiaet^  of  fixed  ]deiM%,  TgM&iw  ^iMmpiiSy  partJAolar  fiicts.  Thas^  mao 
^leak  weQn  a^  wo^  prppriatir,  bixt  are  $ejt  to.  waat  powes^  Tha;aapital 
afl^Qoi^nii,  so.  to  w^oais^  in  t)ieir  mapt^L  estai^yuibisent.  is  olosad;  and 
thoijiigh  i^ey  do  a  regolar,  creditpihloi  .<eonif9rtabb  busjnessi.  they  ume;fi 
Ipave..  the  beaten  track  of.thi^  bpeintifiWi — they^neter  aohieve 
%aythisg  snp8rhitlvei-<-^y :  ^wi^^  &]iLii|?e^  hat  th^y  .  attain  no 
Qftondid  or  originairsneeess.  Th^e.  ia  something  feinwia  inthia 
order  of  soind;,  itis  ebaracteijstia.ot  snp^mor  \^mea  to>  believe  in  tha 
Sftoredness  of  fprmoIaB^  to  l;ore  a  pr^ei,  digtnfied,  .weU^manneired*' 
w^H-dresaid  virtne.  A  man  thinks  it  xighi*  to<  hav4i  %  general  disposi-. 
tion  in.  favour  of  payingbi^billi^^ig^tlp  have  an  inA»zibl^  intention 
to.  pay  them  when  he  ^an;  aim;>in9in£re^srif  i^iainomitdueon]^ 
ianot  paid  pniil  l^joisday^  0L9,,mvi^X»'^^»  in  the  pdjiicaisph^re^ 
is  the  chcuuloter  QQnuAonly.aspign^  to  the  WluffK  ''  Le^  Whig^*'  said 
Salz^K  yn&^ .  wiokad  slurewdaiess, \^\ usA  la  fesmna  de  vot^e  gpnTazne^ 
mdnt."  ^:  Whig  was  .for  ex^t,d#|]^ace^asi»  ten-ponnd  linea» 
-7-beyond  that,  the  delnga.  Finally  was  his  w^id^.  Within  hisv 
limits  he,  wa^^  the  most  weAd  i^id/  psaptioalpf  mnn ;  loeidt  prompt 
sagacionS}  i|iM*^pid;  beyond  faia  Umit^  be  ^^uld  not  ventnre»  h» 
Wioold  not.  Ioq]^.,  A  man  ^i  prim^s^  rather  than  of  principle ; .  imr 
p^ectly. imbued  with,  tiuit  pijin^i^  ^f  prineipleS)  to  keep  heart,  and 
ey^  open,,  to  be  growing  and.  giiing*  He  <<  walked  by  averag^d  ^r 
capts/'  E^did  not  feel  the  anpsema^y  of  the  presientvor  draw*  his 
inspiration  fronr ''  £all  vision  ^f  th«i  moment's .  worth."  Among,  onr 
pohlic  man  at  this  moment  the  strangest  cc^ijtraftt.  pressnted  to.  Ihe 
characteristically  Whig  iniellect  is  presented  by  Mr.  Gladstoma*  It 
is.  of  comparatively  sli^t  imporianoe  wh^e  snoh  a  man  starts.  His 
life  is  a  progress ;  and  he  is  sore  to  leave  behind  him  men  of  the  finality 
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ifp&i(fbb,  ^  fte  onf^eftv  "^^ertr  hx  altoAd.  Ldrd-  Beilmer^Mi'liad  tier! 
Ifr.Glildstd&e^  totiperafflenif  of  geikias,  Bis  ferronr,  hk  kapebaositf, 
H^pMSBUni ;  in  o^^ftiSv^  p6w^  hd  Wi»  delksienl  ^«tt  Wbisii  Iried 
%y^f&6'  leir  ^atv^d-vtlifelt'  dtt^  t6  h6  appfied  to  pt&etiM  dUttlesliidti ; 
MtltLa'yi^faeiiTf,  openiiMiii,  Mtoftgev  «^d  i§y&^arliip  of  hlBStmd  tasared 
Tm  Heing  itt  tfio^'f^rteaofst  rmks  of  i^Hia^ftl  pi^ograi'tr,  Md*  mibde  ^  h 
seeo68ii7  ^  1dm  to  loavo'  Mb  -pkiif  zf  Mb  p«Hrf  l^ed  IreUa^  tbe 
most  tieS&^^ed  and  energotio  kt^figetadi$  df  i^  tim«.  7h6  Wair  bad 
deaivelj  eikdod  -when  dSferenoes  began  to  asritie  between  bim  and  ibe 
^omSy-r'-diftreneeB  ifMeh  inereased  in  nn!dlb(6r  and  iinportanee  ncfUl 
ito  fbundbitifti^6lf  lit  tbo  Iflberal  rtinks. 

Tile  tietllemefit  of  lS15wa9  never'  to  Us  mind.  IRioBinropean 
■stintggle^  ?v^tb  NUpoleon  be  bnad  looked  npon  as  a  straggM  of  natidms 
lor  frefedotn,  not  a»  a  nxere  ^foalHiOn  of  despots  fo  |mt  d<mn  oite  wbo 
unkied  npo^  being  toMi^er  Of  f^.  Tbe  iVea^  of  ykitmk  embodied  a 
poliey  <yf  veaetii^  aitd  i^eptredsion;— a  pblidy  besfOe  to  Ibe  reasmmble 
deimuidfl  and  bcNMtkrablo aspbrafionis  of  |H90ples.  His  milled mtjnst 
io  lan^eb  {hib*  bivet^ret  agabst  fbeTiebna  ple^ipotenliarm,  or  to 
«eetuie'tbem  df  deSberateinJtii^tice.  Notdniy  ^vStbey  aet  in  a  genen&l 
way  for  4be  best,  bnt  fbe  czrctimfitanee^^  fbe^positSdnit^restieh 
ihsi  ibey  eoidd  hardly  ba^e  been  expebtefd  lo  do  mnefi  better  than 
they  did.  For  twenty  yearr  the  Continent  bad  been  con^nlsed  i^^ 
wars, — ^the  rivws  ef  Enrope  ran  blood, — ^the  human  family,  in  the 
most  civilised  territories  of  the  world,  was  decimated.  These  cala- 
mities were  directly  traceable  to  the  excesses  of  revolntionists  who 
called  themselves  apostles  of  fireedom.  Not  unnaturally,  not  culpably, 
though  tnoeft  errbn(M>ucfty>  e^n  int^gent  men  learned  to  fbinb  of 
J^berfy  as  •**  Fairy  sfinging  ffame."  iiceordmg  to'»  stetn  law  bf 
soatUTe,  tbiB  good  was  ^seredifed  by  tbe  e^  wMob  masqueraded  in 
it9  name^  Tbroogb^ut  l&e'wbofe  of  tbe  eaftiier  part  of  tbic^  centniy, 
whenever  there  was  a  movemebt  df  genuine  Sle  and  bantoonibtis 
'freedom  in  a  nation;  obserferjs  sbttdtoed  and  reeollBd  as  if  13iey 
tJ^eady  b^b^  ite  mur^rons  eites  of  September,  cff  beiaahd  Ibe  eroWds 
that  raved  and  isTang  aroimd  4^e  gtoUot&ie.  The  'statesmeit  who 
lotanged  tbe  Tieniia  treaty  could  fbink  of  no  better  way  io  aveH '  k 
^cumnce  of  €be  cabmities  which  bad  ^eir  source  in  flte  French 
Bevokttion  than  to'  fsil  baek,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  old  arrange* 
ments.  It  Wa^  a  poor  pLm;  It  is  easy  to  imjlrove  tipon  it  how. 
LcK)hing  into  Ibe  crater  of  a  voleimo  Wbidi  has  spent  Its  fbtce, 
we  khay  traee  tbe  eourse  of  tbe  kva^fiood,  and  diseem  With  ebsy  pre- 
eifi^iM^  fiiat  a  particular  roek,  round  wbleb  the  snr^ee  Eddied  haAn- 
loBsly^  wouM  bavie  beeii  ^  position  of  safety ;  bat  when  the  air  burnt 
like  a  Itemaee,  atnd^dsly'was  obsetued  with  smoke,  and  the  ground 
shook  flMS  wi^  earthquake,  tbe  aet  of  eool  «md  steady  observation  was 
moire  diffienlt.  Lord  Bitbnerston  was  peibaps  aware  of  this  at  the 
time,  bat  be  sarw  H^  defects  of  ^t»  settUotteaiy  and  adapted  (^ 
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mere  liberal  foreign  policy  which  was  gradually  propoimded  by 
Gaiming.  Fifteen  years  after  the  treaty  of  Yienna  was  signed,  he 
referred  in  terms  of  lofty  reprobation  to  the  condaet  of  the  European 
sovereigns  on  the  occasion.  The  words  are  not  only  characteristic 
in  respect  of  style,  but  derive  importance  from  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy 
in  what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  his  career.  His  political 
creed  daring  the  wax-time  was  summed  up  in  hostility  to  Napoleon. 
His  foreign  policy,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  consisted 
in  opposition  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  His  policy  in  the 
intervening  stage  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentences : — *'  When 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  dethroned,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  called 
up  their  people  to  their  aid;  they  invoked  them  in  the  sacred 
names  of  freedom  and  national  independence ;  the  cry  went  forth 
throughout  Europe ;  and  those  whom  subsidies  had  no  power  to  buy, 
and  conscriptions  no  force  to  compel,  roused  by  the  magic  sound  of 
consUtutional  rights,  started  spontaneously  into  arms.  The  long- 
suffering  nations  of  Europe  rose  as  one  man,  and  by  an  effort  tre- 
mendous and  wide-spreadiDg,  like  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  they 
hurled  the  conqueror  from  his  throne.  But  promises  made  in  the  days 
of  distress  were  forgotten  in  ihe  hour  of  triumph,  and  the  events  ai 
that  period  furnish  an  additional  proof-^ 

'How  soon 
Height  will  recall  high  thoughts,  how  loon  iinflay 
What  feigned  BubnuMion  swore ;  how  ease  recall 
Vows  made  in  pain,  ka  violent  as  void.' 

The  mlers  of  mankind,  like  the  Persian  fisherman,  had  set  free  a 
gigantic  spirit  from  its  iron  prison ;  but  when  that  spirit  had  done  their 
bidding,  they  shrank  back  with  alarm  from  the  vastness  of  that  power 
which  they  themselves  had  set  in  action,  and  modestly  requested  it 
would  go  down  again  into  its  former  dungeon." 

Between  a  politician  holding  these  sentiments  and  statesmen  of  ihe 
Castlereagh  school  there  came'^  naturally  into  view  an  ever- widening 
incOTipatibility.  Palmerston  followed  the  lead  of  Canning,  that  bril- 
liant and  high-principled  genius  whose  death  cut  short  a  career 
which  might  have  been  more  splendid  than  that  of  any  statesman  of 
tho  century.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Canning  that  his  most  ardent 
expressions  of  political  enthusiasm  were  associated  with  causes  about 
which  generous  and  hopeful  minds  were  once  enthusiastic,  but 
which  have  conspicuously  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  man- 
kind. The  most  fiery  Liberal  has  now  no  difficulty  in  commanding 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  or  the  Republics 
of  South  America.  But  Greece  was  once  a  name  to  conjure  with  in 
England,  a  name  to  conjure  such  spirits  as  Byron,  who,  though  a 
poet,  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  men.  Thousands  of  English  youth, 
commanded   by  half-pay  officers  whom  the.  close  of  the  war,  had 
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thrown  ottt  of  employment,  trooped  off  to  fight  for  the  South 
Ameriean  Repnhlies,  and  Lord  Palmerston  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  English  people  had  embarked  not  less  than 
iBl 50,000,000  in  loans  and  other  i\ndertaking8  for  their  advantage.. 
This  enthusiasm  was  sound  while  it  lasted,  and  may  be  taken  as  tiie 
pulse-beat  of  the  English  people  in  unison  with  what  was  then  best  and: 
most  promising  in  the  movements  of  the  world.  The  high  estimate 
formed  of  Canning  by  Lord  Palmerston  is  an  important  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Had  he  been  the  showy  and  superficial  man  he 
is  sometimes  represented  to  have  been,  Palmerston  would  have  seen 
through  him.  To  have  inspired  with  an  affection  amounting  to  devotion, 
and  an  esteem  amounting  to  reverence,  one  whose  faculty  was  eiitirely 
for  work,  and  who,  in  close  observation  of  Wellington  and  Peel, 
might  have  learned  to  know  a  man  when  he  saw  him,  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Canning,  unless  he  had  possessed  something  of 
greatness,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  **  If  ever  there  was  a  man," 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  when  taxed  with  departing  from  the  opinions 
of  Canning  on  the  question  of  Reform,  *'  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  took  great  and  enlarged  views  of  human  affairs,  that  man  was  Mr. 
Canning;  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who,  as  it  were,  polarised  his 
opinions  by  universal  and  all-pervading  principles  of  action,  that  nmn 
was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Canning ;  and  when  our  assailants  on  this  ques- 
tion would  endeavour  to  pin  down  his  gigantic  mind  by  the  Liliputian 
threads  of  verbal  quotation,  I  repudiate  in  his  name  the  conclusions 
which  they  would  draw ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  if  he  had  been 
standing  here  now,  his  mighty  genius  would  have  embraced  within  its 
comprehensive  grasp  all  the  various  necessities  upon  which  our  own 
conclusions  have  been  founded,  and  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  stated  to  the  House, — ^with  powers,  alas !  how  different  from 
those  of  any  man  within  those  walls, — ^the  same  opinions  which  I 
venture  to  submit."  He  concluded  by  citing  the  very  noble  saying  of 
Canning,  worthy  of  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  statesmen^ 
''  They  who  resist  improvement  because  it  is  innovation  may  find 
themselves  compelled  to  accept  innovation  when  it  has  ceased  to  be 
improvement." 

If  the  mind  of  Palmerston  was  not  a  cabinet  of  pattern  opinions 
on  what  has  been  deemed  peculiarly  the  Whig  model,  still  less  was  it 
imbued  with  the  peculiar  idealisms  of  the  high  Tory  faith.  That 
imaginative  and  dreamy  enthusiasm  which,  for  aristocratic  poets 
of  tender  age,  silvers  with  fine  lustre,  like  that  shed  by  moon- 
beams on  the  crumbling  walls  and  silent  aisles  of  some  cathedral 
ruin,  the  institutions  of  the  past,  had  no  power  over  his  thoroughly 
clear  and  thoroughly  modem  intellect.  By  whatever  name  they 
might  call  themselves,  the  Whigs  of  those  days  could  not  but 
draw  him  towards  them  by  the  spell  of  a  strong  natural  affinity.  His 
acute  perception,  his  penetrating  sense,  his  genius  for  business  and 
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prfteiieal  life^  led  bim  m  the  dureetioii  <»£  thai  Ugjxfcly^qwppedybot 
adrcHt  and  zeselute  \mxd^  in  wkich  BrongbAm,  HoruM:,  Sydsiey  fooaih^ 
a&4  <ref&€(y  lbugkt>  imd from  ifidiieh  there. ^lured  into  ike'Camp  of  th^ 
Eidoas  asd  Cttiiler6agh&  a  .<xiafolesa  ffbower  o^  arroivs,,  wb^pd  inA 
wit  ttod  pointed  ivaih  ka^a»t  aeoo^^iribich  voxed  then  as  ih^  shate 
of  PluBbna  ApoUo  yesed  ikB  Qsoah^  atn^  ga:«ce  iheif  £B.¥0«ixite  Twayiraa 
to  be  a  pi^y  to  dogs  and  bird&  ]>Bzuig  tkat  long  peziod  of  exela- 
sioHr  frost  offiee  tbe  Whigfi  had  learned  insdosi.  The  eoimaereial 
princAplea  of  Adcan  Smitbv  the  pnn£ipL@g  of  toleration  prea<shed  by 
Loeke  and  his  follower^t  had  been  gasped  by  their  ^lear  andvigprons 
intellect?*  Tk&y  preached  a  politioat  gospel  new  in  those  ^ta^fh — tha 
^spel  of  ooBunon  8eofle;&nd  they  posaeseed  a  grand  elem^pt  of 
political  power  in  tb^i<^a  that  tha  time  had  cQina  for  iatroduciag  th^ 
middlei  claes  to  a  pr^^ndbrant  shara  in  tha  government  of  the 
eonntrji.  Pakneraton  gradually  saw  that  tbase  men  were  in  the  right* 
The  special. work  to  bo  done  when  be- entered  pubU^^Hfe  was.  to  wrest 
from,  tha  hatid  of  Napoleon  ttiat  ffvvord  which  he  had  vorwed  never  to 
sheathe  ezaepi  in  the  heart  of  Eggjfpid.  Xhe  special  work  to  be. done 
y^Vk  the  eenifoiy  had  fi^iiered  its  sfieoxid  ^axter  wufi^  to  clear  away 
a  heap  of  legislative  zrd>bishi  tha  aecumalatiQn  of  many  yeara^  and 
ta  adi^r  into- the*  national  aystem.  the  sound  poUticaL  views  which, 
in  thek  period  of  e»foroed  leisn;^,.  had  been  acqnured  by  tho  Whigs^ 
On  ik^  ^uesiapn  of  I(ama&  Catholic  Slsuoioipation  ha  definitely  parted 
eoxopai^y  with  his  old  Mends,  and  tiiie  .debates  which  heralded  the 
Bsfonn  Bill  saw  biim  in  opposition.  In  1830  hie  took  office^  in  th& 
liberal  Cabinet  of  liQid  Oxeyt.  aeeepting,  for  the  first  iucae^  tha 
pc»rtfoUo  of  Fo^ei^  ASeixB* 

When  -Lord  Palmarston  apipraafihed  fifty  years  of  age^  his  sentl- 
sMuts  ceased  tobe  OanservatLvoi  and  became  Liberal.  As  Canning 
gre^  itfc  y^eara  and  axperienoe^  the  same  psocesstook  place.  In  Peel  a 
transformation  egsentisdly  identical  had  bean  proceeding  for  soma  tiine 
preyiouB  to  hk  death.  Mr.  Gladstone  ia  a>c(mif>icnoas  example  of  a 
similar  change.  Xa  not  this  beginning  with  Toryism  and  ending  with 
Libendismy  in  the  case  of  so  many  able  and.higk-minded  men,  a  sig< 
nificant  circumstance  ?  These  were  the  greatest  of  the  Tories,  the 
men  of  whom  Tories  were  prond,  No  nnatabla  yoongsters  they^  who, 
having  ifom  family  associiitiions  or  traditions  fallen  into  the  Tory 
ranks,  deserted  the  fiag  at  the  dictation  of  wilfulness  or  the  prompt- 
ing of  eapvieeu  In  every  instance  the  Toryism  declined  as  the  facul- 
ties airengthened  and  tl^  exparience  matored*  At  the  timo  of.  life 
when*  imagination,  veils  its  $res  and  audacity  is  cooled  down  into 
THmdence,  thase  ^u^mmaoding  -intelieci^  became  convinced  that  there 
was  safety,  not  peril,— advantage,  not  losa,— in  gcang  forward.  They 
perceived  that  the  finmdations  of  natioaal  prosperity  in  Great  Britain 
are  too  deeply  fijced  to  be  shaken  by  the  execution  of  repairs  in 
the  superincumbent  edifice.    They  probably  saw  that  the  character 
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of  fhe  Sn^li  people  is  90  profonndly  cbnffervatrre  ihxA  tke  ^lu&eo 
of  their  going  too  fast  is  gteMy  tess  ttuute  the  abaaco  o<  theajr 
going  too  sio^.  ^*  Bb  hard  is  it/*  said  Lord  Pahsierstoci,  in  th«  doktto 
on  th&  Beform  Bili  introdtieed  by  Lord  John  Bossell  on  ike  Istof 
March,  1881,  ''to  bring  tins  nation  to  eonscmt  to  greal  and  important 
changes,  that  some  of  those  measnres  tribieh  impartial  posteritjr  wiQ 
stamp  with  tiite  mmi-mark  of  ptcrest  wisdom  and  most  imalloyed 
good,  have  only  been  wnmg  from  13ie  rehictant  consent  of  E!ngland 
after  long  and  toilsome  ye«irs  of  protracted'  disonssion."  The  words, 
tittered  by  Lord  rUmerston  after  be&igfer  a  qiiacrter  of  a  centtiry  in 
the  Honse,  have  an  almost  oracular  value.  If  evet  rtaa  Imew 
England,  it  was  he.  Universally  recognised  as  tha  most  Englislr  of 
Englishmen,  he  was  eonscious  of  having  in  h^  own  bosom  ihski  dis-^ 
like  of  change  which  is  with  the  English  a  second  nature.  Bat  the 
fruit  of  his  confflderation  and  of  his  experience  was  a  eonvietion  that 
this  instinct,  salutary  in  its  place,  and  the  mark  cf  a  grave,  nugestio 
people.  Height  be  too  mnch  deferred  to,  and  might  lead  to  tho  re^eetion 
or  undue  postponement  of  measures  of  ^  purest  wisdom  and  un- 
alloyed good.**  Seldom  haVQwordff  been  tittered  whieh  deserve  to 
be  more  deeply  pondered  by  practical  men. 

It  was  as  Foreign  Mioistor  of  Great  Briladn  that  the  fame  of  Lord 
Palmerston  fiQed  the  world.  tTntH  the  last  few  years  of  Ids  life, 
the  nature  of  his  policy  was  generally  misunderstood.  Distiracfed 
by  the  clamour  of  his  assailant^,  t£e  virulence  of  his  detractors,  the 
furious  outcry  and  disappointment  of  extreme  men  of  all  parties,  the 
body  of  his  coxmtrymen  did  not,  until  very  late,  know  him  sufficiently 
to  trust  him.  For  abont  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  heard  himself  eon^ 
stantly  called  a  firebrand,  and  frequently  a  traitor.  The  despot  and 
the  revolutionist  gnashed  their  teeth  upon  him  from  opposite  sided. 
Li  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  conduct,  and,  with 
his  career  before  us  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
it.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  transcendent  or  supetlatsve  man.  It 'did 
not  Ue  in  the  Temple  strain  to  be  so.  He  was  never  raised  above 
himself  by  transports  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  incapable  of  the 
magoifieent  audacities  and  the  da:izHng  enterpnses  which  have  their 
inspiration  in  genius.  He  deplored  the  fall  of  Poland,  but,  comparing 
means  with  ends,  balancing  the  certain  calamities  of  a  European  war 
against  the  barely  possible  resuscitation  .of  Poland,  measuring  the 
combined  force  of  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  against  that  of  France, 
England,  and  the  Poles,  he  decided  that  the  hazard  was  too  great  le^ 
justify  armed  intervention.  "It  would  not,**  these  were  his  wordar, 
"  have  been  judicious  for  the  British  Government  to  hxr&  tafcen  a 
step  which  must  have  led  to  a  general  war,  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  rescuing  Poland  from  destruction.*'  Lord  Palmerston  was  no 
crusader.  He  believed  in  political  facts,  he  did  not  count  upon 
political  miracles ;   and  only  by  a  political  miracle  could  an  inde- 
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pendent  Poland  have  been  maintained  by  the  Western  Powers  against 
the  whole  force  of  northern  and  eastern  Enrope.     Though  in  this,, 
however,  and  in  similar  cases,  Lord  Palmerston decided  against  armed; 
intervention,  he  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  embittered 
neutrality,  or  abstain  from  remonstrance  because  he  could  not  fight, 
if  expression  of  opinion  could  do  little,  still  that  little  was  worth  tho: 
trouble  it  cost.     8ilent,   sullen  dignity  never  commended  itself  to 
his  mind.     The  opinion  of  England  he  regarded  as  an  element  of 
real  power  in  the   councils  of  the  world,  and  he  was  determined 
that  it  at  least  should  be  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  justice.     "If 
by  interference,"  he  once  said,  <'  is  meant  intermeddling,  and  inter- 
meddling in  every  way  and  to  every  extent  short  of  actual  military! 
force,  then  I  must  afGirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  interference 
which  the  laws  of  nations  mtfy  not  in  certain  cases  permit."    It  is; 
easy  to  sneer  at  this  as  a  policy  of  talk  without  action,  of  bark  without 
bite,  of  playing  the  lion's  part  by  force  of  roaring  without  aid  from 
tooth  or  claw.     In  the  hands  of  a  feeble  or  fussy  minister,  this  would 
be  about  the  net  result  of  the  matter.      Injustice,  sword  in  hand,  is 
not  to  be  lectured  into  propriety.     ''  Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and 
these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 
humour?"      True,  all  true;    and  yet,  if  you  survey  considerable 
periods,  you  will  find  that  the  decrees  of  intelligent  opinion  through- 
out the  civilised  world   have  not  been  void   of  effect.     Greece, 
Belgium,  Italy,  the  very  mention  of  their  names  renders  fruiher 
proof  upon  the  point  superfluous.     The  spiritual  and  the  material' 
powers  are  associated  in  these  times  of  ripe  civilisation  by  ties  of 
affinity  so  subtle  and  untraceable  that  he  must  have  a  keen  vision 
who  will  say  where  their  co-operation  is  impossible.     In  no  case 
can  it  be  wrong  to  let  opinion  have  full  play.     Such  was  the  maxim 
which  commended  itself  to  the  broad  sense  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
we  may  pronounce  it  a  right  maxim. 

But  it  were  injustice  to  him  to  admit  that  he  shrank  from  war  because 
war  is  dangerous.  A  disposition  to  browbeat  the  weak  and  cower  to 
the  strong  was  not  likely  to  be  either  acquired  or  encouraged  in  the 
War  Office  during  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  Hundred  Days.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  fate  to  deal  much  with  foes  like  King  Otho  and  Man- 
darin Yeh.  "  Shame ! "  cried  impatient  persons ;  *'  leave  these  little 
fellows  alone.  It  does  not  become  England  to  wave  her  sword  of 
sharpness  over  field-mice."  All  very  fine ;  but  if  the  small  creatures 
are  intolerably  insolent,  intolerably  mischievous  and  malignant,  is  their 
insignificance  to  be  their  protection  ?  In  Lord  Palmerston*s  inter- 
minable bickering  with  King  Otho,  the  Greek  authorities  were  per- 
versely, persistently,  insufferably  in  the  wrong.  In  the  face  of  a  strong 
prejudice  against  him,  with  Parliament,  and  country  alike  disposed  to 
condemn  his  proceedings,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  his  whole  case,  and 
from  the  day  when  his  great  speech  on  the  Greek  question  was  uttered. 
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opinion  has  been  in  his  favour.  If  an  ill-conditioned  boy  breaks 
ivindows  or  cats  down  yonng  fruit-trees,  is  he  to  escape  ponisbmont 
because  he  is  a  little  one  ?  Lord  Palmerston  told  people  to  let  alone 
vc^e  generalities  and,  look  at  particular  facts,  and  when  they  looked 
they  saw  that  there  were  really  no  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  is 
not  true  that  he  was  afraid  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  formidable 
antagonists.  By  his  prompt  and  decided  action  in  the  Levant,  he 
thwarted  at  one  blow  the  designs  of  Russia,  France,  and  Mehemet 
Ali.  His  contest  with  Nicholas  of  Russia  was  a  duel  of  Titans.  It 
was  not  by  cunning  talk  or  judicious  bluster  that  Lord  Palmerston 
triumphed  in  that  long  war,  of  which  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea 
was  but  the  closing  scene.  The  victor  did  not  lack  for  courage; 
depend  upon  that.  Lord  Palmerston's  victory  was  complete  and 
final.  When  Nicholas  died  in  March,  1855,  having  just  lived  to  see 
Lord  Palmerston  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  scheme  of  Russian 
aggrandisement,  against  which  the  latter  had  struggled  for  thirty 
years,  was  hopelessly  in  ruins.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
aggression,  as  upon  all  subjects,  were  definite  and  clear.  <'  For  a 
long  period  of  time,"  he  said,  in  explaining  the  object  of  the 
Crimean  war,  '4t  has  been  the  standing  policy  of  Russia  to  endea- 
vour to  weaken  and  crumble  down,  and  ultimately  to  appropriate, 
Turkey  as  her  own  possession.  As  has  been  openly  avowed  of  late, 
this  was  the  policy  of  Peter,  of  Catherine,  of  Alexander,  of  Nicholas ; 
and  it  was  this  settled  policy  of  Russia  which,  breaking  out  on  a 
particular  occasion  in  a  manner  which  rendered  further  passiveness 
impossible,  drove  this  country  into  a  war  for  just   and   necessary 

results The  purpose    of  the  war  is   the   protection   and 

defence  of  Turkey,  not  simply  on  account  of  any  sympathy  which 
we  may  feel  for  Turkey  as  an  independent  State,  but  because  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe, — an  expression  which  involves  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  civilised  world, — is  concerned  in  preventing 
the  colossal  power  of  Russia  from  extending  over  those  wide  and 
important  territories."  The  soundness  of  these  views  has  been  called 
in  question,  and  that  by  men  of  name  and  authority.  But  Lord 
Palmerston  was  not  the  victim  of  a  heated  imagination,  influenced 
by  vague  alarm ;  and  no  statesman  has  lived  in  Europe  for  a  hundred 
years  better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point.  Of  sym- 
pathy with  **  infidel  Turks,"  in  contradistinction  to  Christian  Greeks, 
he  was  as  guiltless  as  any  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  strenuously 
and  successfully  endeavoured  to  secure  for  Greece  an  advantageous 
frontier-line  in  settling  with  Turkey.  But  the  fact  was  patent  to 
him  that,  if  Turkey  disappeared,  Greece  could  offer  no  serious  resist- 
ance to  Russia,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Europe  would  be  Rus- 
sianised.  The  triumph  of  Russia  over  Turkey  in  Europe  would  have 
involved  the  absorption  into  Russia  of  the  vast  territories  possessed 
by  Turkey  in  Asia.     In  that  case  it  would  have  been  for  England 
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to  choose  between  ezi^i^g  in  n  life^aad-deaft  atra^le  wifth  Bkidflia 
on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  aiid  seeix^  the  gates  af  I&dia  loeked  tefoie 
her  face.  The  balance  of  power  in  Eorope  loay  be  called  an  absjbrao* 
tion«  or  sneered  at  as  a  fr^Eftematic  Mtempts  to  keep  Pro^deaee  ia 
the  right.  Bnt  there  is  no  scheme  of  policy  which  is  not  i^  seme 
sense  an  abstraction ;  and  there  is  neither  onreason  nor  iireyaieiMe 
in  saying  that  man  is  the,  instmm^^t  whereby  Providence  wtHrbi  in 
hnm£ui  affairs.  A  Bismarck  of  the  ^oiA*  boaj^giog  into  the  m&itaj 
system  of  Bussia,  say,  twenty  milHons  of  a  population  specially  avul- 
able  for  warlike  purposes,  would  not  hsLve  promoted  Soropeaa 
tranqnillily.  It  is  by  no  means  snre  that  our  younger  statesiBiies 
onght  to  look  mpon  these  views  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  obaoleie* 

The  antagonist  of  Bossia,  the  steady  advocate  of  free  ini^titatiaBfly 
Lord  Balmexston  was  cordially  detested  by  the  reactionary  «nd  abso- 
lutist p^y  throughout  !Qnrope.  Sir  Joho  Bpwzing  maationfl  a  cir- 
cumstance bearing  on  this  point  which,  unless  we  had  it  on  the 
authority  of  his  eyesight,  we  should  have  pronounced  incrediUe. 
*'  I  was  at  the  Court  of  Berlin/'  says  Sir  John  Bowxiog,  '<  in  1838. 
A  despatch  arrived — it  turned  out  to  be  a  false  announeement ;  but 
it  reported  the  death  of  Palmerston.  The  late  king  was  there.  He 
seized  the  paper^  and  absolutely  danced  with  joy  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly  as  he  announced  the  glad  tidings;  congratulaiing  him- 
self and  the  whole  company  on  an  event  so  auspicious."  The  revo- 
lutionists of  1B48,  on  the  other  hand,  and  wild  men  of  all  shades  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  were  equally  offended  with  him.  The  stupid 
German  couplet  wHch  admits  of  literal  translation  into  the  foillowajD^ 
English  lines — 

''  tf  the  deyil  has  a  son, 
Snro  enough  hoTs  PftlstGraton,** 

is  imputed  by  Sir  John  Bowrii^  to  the  Qermaa  aristocrats,  and  1^ 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Whitty  to  the  Gennan  Beds ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  both  authorities  are  correct.  In  all  cases  Palmerston  was  a  little 
behind  the  foremosfj,  and  yet  well  ahead  of  the  laggards.  Those 
before  cnbd  ''Forward/*  and  those  behind  cried  '^  Bock.*'  Begardix^ 
neither  cry,  he  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  There  weie  znea 
who  denounced  him  as  a  fanatical  opponent  of  BussiSr;  there  wei^ 
men  who  for  many  years  pestered  the  public  with  dfimoQstnstions  thai 
he  was  Bussia's  purchased  tooL  Aristotle  would  have.proi^>uttced 
him  the  realised  ideal,  the  es^ress  and  perfect  incamatioit,  of  ihat 
virtue  which  dwells  in  the  golden  mean.  Even  his  affections  were 
tranquil  and  steady-footed.  It  is  understood  that,  in  early  manhood^ 
he  was  the  lover  of  Lord  Melbourne's  sister,  who  passed  him  by  and 
bestowed  her  hand  upon  Eaxl  Cowper.  Se  did  not  break  his  heart. 
He  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  his  peace  to  eradicate  his  likiog. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  lady  became  a  widow,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  renew  his  attentions.    They  were  favourably  received ;  his 
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manit^e  took  i^ce'wfaeB  )id  was &fty-fiy«  j^mtb  old;  imilur  wat  as 
tonder  and,  chivfl&roias  ki  hifl  Kfiection  as  if  b»  Imd  Ib^eo  tiie  yoatkfid 
laver  of  a  yoaithfibl  bzide.  Jl -fine  ^nilibriQSfi  reigned  among  las 
facniiiesy  and  be  eodiibited  is  bonexftonifms  assooiatkm  a  varietj  <A 
ehoiee  qualiiiies  nxrely  fosnd  togeDi^r^  Bis  temper  inia  nol  fxalj 
negatively  good, — ^it  imd  ii  poaiiiiv^  p9w«r  of  swaetening  annoyaanaa 
and  lightening  work*  He  <ea#d  :bit  bar4  &nd  loved  a  fitaacid-iip  ftght» 
but  he  could  not  steadily  hate  luay  one«  He  knew  no  affironta  vhi6h 
were  na]pardDnablef  no  ^Tuarrelg  wlmh  coidd  not  be  ansaged.  lig^- 
hearted  as  ]|£aiurepa%  yet  methodic  as  Peel^ — ads?ott  and  venniaile  as 
Calonne,  yet  a  match  iit  fi|^ea  &»  JeeeidK  Hnme« — ^vivaciona  as 
Disraeli^  yet  with  a  Gladatdoan  capacity  for  4oii> — lie  presented  a 
combination  whioh  we  shall  mot  iioon  see  i^sisu  l^e  thing  he  could 
least  endure  wsji  the  aiectaidon, — ^pexhaps  we  should  say  also 
tiie  reality, — of  a  r^dly  pure  and  serapnlons  Tirtoe.  A  man  too 
conscientious  to  pat  secret-service  money  to  its  natural  nfles» — who 
frowned  decorously  when  a  desi^atch  was  trimmed  and  reefod  to 
suit  the  weather-signs  of  debate, — wl|o  oonlJL  see  n^o  partienlar.  dif- 
ference between  the  artful  siq^preesiicms  aaid  simulated  argnmeEits  of 
partisan  warfare  and  downnght  lying,^-*irritated  him  almost  to  fierce- 
ness. Had  lie  been  one  Jot  the  scms  of  Jacobs  he  WKmld  have  winced 
angrily  under  the  airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  Joseph, — would  have 
been  irrevexently  witty  on  the  subject  of  his  dreams, — would  have 
called  him  a^abby  fdlow  for  telling  tales  on  his  brethren,  and  mi^ 
even  have  lent  him  a  d.y  kick  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  pit  ;-r-^biit 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  r^ent»  and  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  the  bargain  with  the  ishmaeUtes.  Transcendent  in  no 
respect,  he  was  not  transcendent  in  moral  earnestness,  and  he  will 
not  be  classed  by  posterity  among  the  world*s  gieat  men;  bat  for  a 
more  felicitously-a4)uated  nature  you  may  searcih  history  in  vain* 
Not  Goethe,  not  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  the  prince  of  all  healthy  men^ 
Shakspeare  himself  was  more  genially  vital,  more  unaffectedly  and 
grace^y  strong.  His  fund  of  health, — ^ufdng  that  grand  word  in  aU 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  meanings — ^was  inexhaustible.  He  waa 
not  one  of  yom:  fiery  men  whose  veins  run  lightning,  whose  existence 
is  a  succession  <>f  agitations,  who  consume  themselves  away  in  a  few 
years  of  radiancy  and  conflagration.  Always  interested^ — capable  of 
being  infinitely  amused, — ^touohmg  life  at  a  myriad  points, — ^he  was, 
nevertheless^  always  self-possessed,  and  knew  not  those  fiery  momenta 
which  draw  most  severely  op  the  physical  and  mental  powers.  He 
continued  fresh  and  boy-hearted  to  the  last.  Never  vdliement,  neveor 
intense,  he  had  his  faculties  well  in  hand,  and  did  not  wear  them  out. 
He  was  always  ready.  What  in  other  xnen  would  have  re<}Qnred  a 
special  effort  of  concentration  cost  him  no  exerti<Hi.  The  star  of 
Almack's,  the  darling  of  society,  he  could  step  quietly  into  his  office 
at  any  hour  of  the  evening,  and  commence  the  dictation  of  a  despatch 
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mth  a  GomposTire  as  perfect  as  if  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  had 
been  occupied  in  preparation  for  it.  Much  of  all  this  was  of  coarse 
due  to  a  fine  bodily  constitution,  but  Lord  Palmerston's  comprehen- 
sive healthfolness  was  also  in  great  part  moral.  He  was  a  singularly 
unselfish  man.  His  estimate  of  himself  was  nobly  modest,  and  he 
was  always  disposed  to  think  that  he  had  got  his  deserts,  and  had 
not  been  unfairly  treated.  For  about  fifteen  years, — ^h^f  the  life-time 
of  a  generation, — ^he  was  the  subject  of  constant  attack  in  some  of  the 
most  influential  journals  in  England ;  but  he  never  thought  of  reviling 
the  press, — ^he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  temper, — ^he  never  fancied 
there  were  combinations  or  conspiracies  against  him,  or  fell  into  any 
other  of  the  delusions  of  brooding,  egotistic,  and  monomaniacal  per- 
sonages. You  could  not  make  him  unhappy,  for  nothing  could  tempt 
him  into  baseness  or  malignity.  This  moral  soundness  was,  per- 
haps, the  deepest  and  most  enviable  of  all  the  characteristics  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 

"  Lik,"  it  has  been  said,  "  ran  in  the  veins  of  all  these  Temples.'* 
Lord  Palmerston  had  decided  literary  tendencies,  and  his  power  as  a 
writer  and  speaker  was  singularly  in  unison  with  the  other  capacities 
and  qualities  of  his  mind.  **  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  in 
my  opinion,'*  said  Mr.  Gladstone  once  of  Lord  Palmerston^s  oratory, 
**  distinguishing  it  beyond  that  of  all  other  men,  was  the  degree  in 
which  he  said  precisely  the  thing  he  meant  to  say.''  This  is  finely 
and  perfectly  true.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  genius  for  perspicuity 
in  language,  that  genius  belonged  to  Lord  Palmerston.  With  the 
exactitude  of  a  mathematical  diagram  he  said  all  he  meant  to  say,  and 
avoided  going  one  hair's-breadth  beyond  his  meaning.  It  does  not 
surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  was  a  purist  in  language,  grammar,  and 
orthography,  and  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  quotations.  He  was  one 
of  a  society,  of  which  Sheridan,  Canning,  Frere,  and  others  were 
members,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  English  language. 
The  plan  was  that  the  members  should  give  dinners  in  turn,  the  con- 
versation to  be,  we  presume,  upon  the  object  of  the  association,  and 
the  toasts  to  be  proposed  in  pattern  English.  It  was  at  the  dinner 
which  Sheridan  gave  that  the  waiters  were  bailiffs,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
used  to  say  that  he  was  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  these 
extemporised  attendants  appealed  to  <*Mr.  Sheridan."  ''And  did 
you," — such  was  the  question  naturally  suggested, — "  improve  the 
language  ?  "  **  Not  certainly,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  at  that  dinner ; 
for  Sheridan  got  drunk,  and  a  good  many  words  of  doubtful  propriety 
were  employed."  On  one  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  was  himself 
attacked  on  the  point  of  correctness  in  language.  In  the  last  speech 
from  the  throne  which  he  ever  dictated, — ^he  was  then  above  eighty, — 
Her  Majesty  is  made  to  say  that  she  has  great  satisfaction  in  ''  recur- 
ring again  "  to  her  Parliament.  Objection  was  taken  by  literary  men 
on  the  ground  that  this  expression  is  tautological.     After  an  eleven- 
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o'clock  dinner  the  criticism  was  mentioned  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
warmly  defended  the  phrase;  and  next  morning,  before  ten,  the 
objector  received  a  note  in  his  handwriting,  with  authorities  to  prove 
that  the  word  *'  recur  "  may  he  used  in  the  sense  of  '<  have  recourse 
to/'  and  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  you  have  recourse  to  advice  on 
successive  occasions.  Ip  his  first  parliamentary  period  he  engaged  in 
literary  pleasantries,  mildly  satirical,  with  Canning.  The  fun  and  fire 
of  the  "  New  Whig  Guide  "  are  weak  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  ''  Anti- Jacobin  "  by  which  it  was  preceded.  A  flavour  as  of  the 
lightest  wine  still  lingers  about  the  ^*  Guide,"  and  we  can  just  read, 
with  a  perceptible  efibrt.  Lord  Palmerston's  elaborate  joke,  occupying 
many  pages,  in  form  of  a  trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  having  called  his 
parliamentary  chief.  Lord  Ponsonby,  an  old  woman.  The  jury  return 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  prisoner,  but  he  is  recommended  to 
mercy  on  the  ground  of  having  '<  vilified  the  Prince  Regent."  Palmer- 
ston did  not  affect  the  character  of  parliamentary  wit,  but  a  twinkle 
of  bright  humour  hovered  about  his  eye  and  brow,  and  in  light  raillery 
he  was  admirable.  Nothing  could  be  finer  in  its  way  than  what  he 
said  of  that  notable  attempt  at  legislation  for  India  made  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  which  was  to  confer  power  to  elect  Lidian  Councillors  upon 
Belfast,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  *'  When- 
ever," said  Lord  Palmerston,  *'  a  man  met  a  friend  in  the  street,  he 
found  him  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  speak  and  explain  himself,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  laughing 
at  India  Bill  No.  2."  This  was  so  nearly  the  literal  state  of  the  case, 
that  the  fun  of  the  remark  was  irresistible. 

Modest  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  content  with  the  measure  of 
fame  and  of  fortune  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  claiming  no  recogni- 
tion or  reward,  Lord  Palmerston  might  never  have  come  to  the  front 
if  a  special  coi^'uncture  of  circumstances  had  not  led  his  countrymen 
to  find  him  out.  When  we  were  at  war  with  Bussia,  and  when  the 
nation,  after  trying  statesman  after  statesman,  continued  in  the  dis- 
tressing consciousness  that  the  administration  lacked  vigour,  the  man 
who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  checkmating  the  policy  of 
Russia  was  naturally  called  for.  In  no  spirit  of  confidence  or 
enthusiasm, — ^feeling  clearly  that  others  had  failed,  but  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  right  man  was  yet  discovered,—- England  said,  **  Try 
Palmerston."  It  was  on  the  8th  of  February,  1855,  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby  withdrew,  and  that  he  took  the  helm.  On  the  16th  he 
explained  his  position  to  the  House.  Already  all  the  machinery  ef 
an  energetic  administration  was  at  work,  and  as  the  new  Prime 
Minister  glanced  at  department  after  department,  detailing  what  had 
been  done  and  what  was  planned,  members  felt  that  a  new  spirit  of 
energy  was  already  penetrating  the  framework  of  Government.  The 
country  looked  on  in  hope,  beginning  to  breathe  more  freely.  Month 
after  month  went  by;    month   after  month  the  public    watched. 
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Troubles  came  at  first  in  tkreateniog  battalions  upon  the  ministry ; 
bnt  the  practical  instinct  of  the  nation  graduallj  decided  that  Palmer- 
ston  was  the  man  to  whom  the  business  of  the  war  could  be  com- 
mitted, and  in  whose  hands  the  name  of  England  was  safe.  It  was 
astonishing  with  what  ease  he  held  the  reins  at  that  noisj  time,  and 
with  what  lightness  and  self-possession  he  encountered  the  obstacles 
in  his  path.  In  May  the  Opposition  made  %  determined  attempt  to 
unseat  him^  and  a  long  and  stormy  debaie  took  place.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
ansdous  to  avail  himself  of  the  uneasy  and  discontented  feeling  which 
still  widely  prevailed,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  inarticiilate 
shouting  of  a  number  of  ill-infbrmed  people  who  called  themselves 
Administrative  Beformers,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
language  of  Ser  Majesty's  Government  was  ''  ambiguous  and  uncer- 
tain." The  Opposition  maintained  the  attack  with  ^irit  and  ani- 
mosity, and  the  men  below  the  gangway  on  the  Liberal  side^  in 
whose  eyes  Lord  Palmerston  never  found  flavour,  kept  up  a  raking 
fixe  of  azgumenty  taunt,  and  invective.  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  the  attack 
in  one  of  his  most  impassioned  philippics.  One  can  still  see  him 
with  the  mind's  eye  as  his  sentences  rang  through  the  House,  his 
right  aim  coming  down  with  fierce  empluuns  at  each  riietorical  dose, 
while  he  asked,  in  impetuous  torrent  of  interrogativeSy  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  had  not  done  this,  that,  and  the  other  evil  thing  ?  It 
was  beautiful  to  observe  Lord  Palmerston  sitting  in  fixed  and  placid 
attention,  cool  as  an  old  admiral  cut  out  of  oak,  the  figure-head  of  a 
seventy-four  gon  ship  in  a  Biscay  s^ualL  At  last,  as  the  honzs  of 
morning  stole  on,  he  placed  his  hat  quietly  on  the  table*  and,  amid 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  House,  sprang  to  his  feet.  Not  a 
shade  of  agitation  or  anxiety  ooidd  70U  tcaoe  on  that  brave,  dear^ 
splendidly  intelligent  face«  The  forehead,  broad  and  expansivet, 
the  eye  frank,  fearless,  and  sparkling,  the  whole  countenance  radiant 
with  energy,  courage,  good  temper,  c^oke  assurance  to  his  party  and 
defianee  to  &»  Oppoeitien.  He  had  got  into  the  heart  of  hk  subject 
^ — devcn  and  a  balf  columns  of  Hansard  had  been  spoken, — when  the 
cry  of  "  Black  Bod  "  echoed  through  the  House,  and  the  usher  who 
rejoices  in  that  mysterious  title  summoned  the  Commons  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  to  necetve  Her  Migesiy's  assent  by  commission  to  c«v 
tain  bills.  Lopd  Pahneraton  was  interrupted;  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair,  and,  wi^  as  many  of  the  members  as  chose  to  accompany 
him,  proceeded  to  the  Upper  House.  After  a  while  the  Speaker 
returned,  and  Loud  Pahnerston  resumed.  *'  I  think," — these  were 
his  first  words^-^'^I  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  impatience 
of  the  other  House  in  not  waiting  for  the  censure  Which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  isdesirotts  of  inflicting,  but  in  pre- 
maturely administering  the  rod."  Thia  Opposition,  joining  in  the 
titter  which  ran  along  every  bench,  learned  that  the  tensest  they 
had  so  passionately  raised  had  agitated  the  mind  of  Lord  Palmerston 
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to  no  greater  extent  than  was  ooDfiistent  triih  its  wafting  towards 
them  a  jest  ao  feather-lig^t  as  this.  The  next  seeond  he  was 
grappling  with  the  argnments  of  his  opponents,  and  in  one  or  two 
minutes  all  recoUeeticm  of  1^  intenrnption  had  passed  from  the 
memory  of  the  Honse.  His  speech  may  be  proaonnced  one  of  the 
noblest  ever  nttered  in  Pariiament.  8imple,  manly,  Inminons^  oon- 
vincing,  high  in  tone  and  nnanswerable  in  reasoning,  it  told  npon  the 
intellect  not  only  of  Parliament,  not  only  of  England,  bat  of  the 
civilised  worid.  Some  of  its  sentences  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
**  I  feel  that,  in  whatever  hands  the  Govemxnent  is  placed,  i^e  will 
of  the  coontry  must  and  will  be  obeyed.  I  l:now  that  will  is  that 
England,  having  engaged  in  a  wmr  neoessary  and  jnst,  in  concert 
with  onr  great  ally  and  nmghboor,  France,  must  and  shall  succeed." 
From  ilie  moment  he  was  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Paimerston  felt  that 
he  hold  a  trust  higher  than  the  interests  of  party,  and  not  in  the 
utmost  fervour  of  debate,  not  in  the  most  unguarded  moment  of 
social  converse,  could  an  expression  pass  his  l^s  which,  in  discredit- 
ing his  adversaries,  cast  a  slur  upon  the  nasne  of  Es^land.  Li  a 
still  loftier  tone,  one  seldom  assumed  by  Lord  Paimerston,  and  never 
except  in  a  spirit  of  deep  reverence  and  sincerity,  is  the  following : 
**  The  fate  of  battle  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Either  Power.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  command  success,  but  it  is  enough  for  as  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  obtain  it.  That  we  have  done.  In  a  caose  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  just,  neoessary,  4md  honourable,  we  confidently  place  our 
trust  in  a  Higher  Power."  Mr.  Bisradi  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred,  and  the  Govemnaent  eonfirmad  in  the  Jbiands  of  IjuA 
Paimerston. 

From  tiiat  night  he  was  a  kind  of  mnnardi  in  England.  We 
learned  to  call  bim  Old  Pam,  and  to  love  him  better  than  any  Prime 
Minister  was  ever  loved  Hiroughovt  the  tiiree  kis^oma.  All  parties 
in  the  House  took  to  him.  It  was  pleafiant  to  sit  ander  his  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  though  there  were  liberals  more  liberal 
than  he,  and  Conservatives  more  conservative,  the  miy'ority  both  «f 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  seoietiy  prefened  him  to  their  spedial 
chiefs.  He  bad  not  the  slowness  ai^  heavy  decornm  of  Earl  Eussdl ; 
he  did  not  startle  country  gentlemen  with  extravagances,  paradoxes, 
and  freaks  of  intellectaal  rope-daacing,  like  Mr.  I>israeli ;  and  his 
Tirtue  was  not  of  that  grim  and  earnest  kind  whidb  rebukes  a  worldly- 
minded  legislature  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  gr«at 
neutral  party  in  and  out  of  the  House  discov^ed  that  the  firebrand 
Paimerston  would  not  kindle  dangerous  conflagratiogots,  but  was 
opulent  in  the  heat  that  warms  withont  bnming.  We  fell  out  now 
and  then  with  him,  and  when  he  wanted  to  carry  his  Conspiracy 
Bill  we  nused  a  cry  of  foreign  dictatipn,  and  aotuilly  deposed  him 
from  the  Premien^p.  It  was  an  exceedingly  foolish  cry,  and  Loid 
Paimerston  did  weU  in  defying  it.    He  was  not  in  the  slightest 
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degree  distressed  or  thrown  out  of  temper  by  the  fall  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  he  enjoyed  himself  in  the  comparative  repose  of  Opposi- 
tion like  a  school-boy  on  a  holiday.  Bat  the  fit  of  anger  and 
unreason  passed  away,  and  the  nation  returned  to  its  enthusiasm 
for  Lord  Palmerston.  We  liked  him  all  the  better  that  he  would 
not  be  made  our  slave,  and  we  probably  saw,  in  a  confused  w^y, 
that  it  would  have  been  mere  majestic  in  us  to  disregard  the  vapour- 
aig  French  colonels  altogether,  and  to  consider  it  sufficiently  obvious 
chat,  even  if  Parliament  decreed  that  the  island  was  not  to  be  made  a 
laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  explosive  mixtures  by  Orsini  and 
Company,  we  should  not  be  quite  trodden  under  foot  by  foreign 
despots.  At  all  events  we  could  not  get  along  without  Old  Pam,  and 
so  we  made  it  up  with  him.  In  the  case  of  his  Chinese  war,  the 
difference  between  him  and  the  House  was  more  serious.  The  Com- 
mons pronounced  that  the  insult,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  Blue 
Peter  floating  at  the  masthead  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  martial  reprisals  and  the  effusion  of  blood.  They  were, 
we  think,  right.  But  the  people  on  this  occasion  decided  for  the 
minister  against  Parliament ;  and  though  posterity  will  hardly  return 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  the  course  he  adopted,  determined  as  it  was, 
first,  by  his  sensitive  concern  for  the  national  honour,  secondly,  by 
his  brave  habit  of  never  deserting  a  subordinate,  added  greatly  to  his 
popularity  with  the  multitude. 

A  younger,  more  inventive,  more  ambitious  statesman  would  have 
maintained  in  greater  cordiality  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  with  the 
probable  result  of  turning  recent  European  history  into  a  different 
channel.  Had  England  and  France,  instead  of  France  alone,  helped 
Italy  to  settle  her  affiEurs,  France  could  not  have  held  back  when 
England  called  upon  her  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Denmark.  In  that 
case,  also,  the  influence  of  this  country  might  have  been  brought  te 
bear  with  effect  upon  the  French  occupation  of  Rome.  But  what- 
ever the  issue  may  have  been,  Lord  Palmerston  acted  in  a  manner 
characteristically  English,  and  as  might  have  been  predicted  by  one 
who  knew  the  man.  He  was  incapable  of  engaging  in  or  continuing 
alliances  for  indefinite  purposes,  how  great  soever  might  be  the 
promise  of  advantage.  England  was  under  no  treaty  obligation 
to  take  part  with  France  and  Italy  against  Austria.  It  was  not 
in  the  bond.  ^  General  considerations  on  the  point  were  for  him  no 
considerations!*  France  ;wa8  under  treaty  obligation  to  maintain 
with  England  the  European  arrangement  as  to  the  Danish  succession. 
To  Lord  Palmerston's  plain  sense  and  cool  imagination  it  seemed 
mere  absurdity  to  affijrm  that  the  case  in  which  obligation  existed 
could  be  governed  by  the  precedent  of  a  case  in  which  obligation  did 
not  exist.  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  was  neither  brilliant,  original, 
nor  chivalrously  bold ;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  English  statesmanship,  and  to  have  materially  altered  it 
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Tv-onld  bave  been  to  fling  all  onr  traditions  to  the  winds.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  ardently  supported  by  the  nation,  he  would,  even  without  the 
aid  of  France,  have  struck  a  blow  for  Denmark ;  but  the  public  senti- 
ment was  averse  to  war,  and  it  was  a  principle  with  Lord  Palmerston 
that  statesmen  ought  not  to  set  themselves  against  a  deliberate  and 
decided  public  opinion.  So  he  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  a  policy  of 
inaction.  The  country  was  content,  and  it  became  understood  among 
all  parties  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  rule  to  the  end. 

His  career  is  full  of  lessons.  It  shows  what  may  be  done  with 
good,  though  not  superlative  faculties,  if  they  are  in  perfect  order. 
Clearness  of  brain,  capacity  of  attention,  sound  memory,  coolness, 
carefidness, — ^these  were  his  mental  powers ;  and  yet  he  got  work  out 
of  them  which  would  have  done  honour  to  high  genius.  In  statement 
he  was  masterly ;  without  a  trace  of  artifice,  he  placed  his  facts  exactly 
where  they  told  best.  His  power  of  steady,  continuous  looking  served 
the  purpose  of  a  consummate  talent  for  analysis ;  and  the  swift,  com- 
prehensive sweep  of  his  inductive  generalisation  resembled  the  intui- 
tive lightning-flash  of  genius.  Yet  there  had  been  no  elaborate  or 
formal  drilling  of  his  faculties.  Their  order  was  the  order  of  health, 
of  glad  vigour,  of  harmonious  animation  and  sportive  strength ;  as  it 
were,  a  polarisation  of  light.  He  was  essentially  a  kind  man.  The 
officials  who  worked  under  him,  the  tenants  who  knew  him  as  the  best 
of  landlords,  the  members  of  his  household,  his  personal  friends,  his 
relations, — all  loved  him.  When  a  crazy  officer  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  write  a  cheque  for  his  defence. 
He  was  a  man  of  conscience ;  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  knew, 
for  his  nature  was  delicately  reticent,  he  was  a  man  of  religion ;  but 
he  was  not  scrupulous.  He  could,  as  was  hinted  before,  make  as 
much  as  another  out  of  secret-service  money ;  he  could  strike  his  pen 
through  a  passage  which  might  give  trouble  in  a  Blue  Book  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  a  good-humoured  doctor  displays  in  relieving  the 
headache  of  Lady  Fanciful  with  a  phial  of  coloured  water.  His 
conscience  was  not  furnished  with  antenna.  Consciences  furnished 
with  antennae,  nervously  quivering  in  every  change  of  atmosphere, 
render  politicians  impracticable. 

Perkaps  no  single  word  goes  so  far  in  the  description  of  Lord 
Palmerston  as  the  word  **  manly."  The  feminine  element  is  strong 
in  some  men, — they  are  vehement,  impulsive,  meekly  obstinate,  prone 
to  extremes,  apt  to  call  whims  principles,  breaking  down  all  fences 
of  logic  in  their  tea-cup  storms  of  feeling.  In  every  respect  Lord 
Palmerston  was  masculine,  not  feminine.  In  one  of  those  wise,  well- 
packed  bits  which  you  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  Goethe,  it  is 
observed  that  the  key  to  the  female  character,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  man,  is  found  in  a  reference  to  the  personal  and  private 
nature  of  the  interests  of  wonaen  as  contrasted  with  the  wider  in- 
terests of  men.  Her  husband,  her  children,  her  household, — ^these  are 
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a  womaik'g  own,  and  wiiliin  the  circle  of  these  Naiare  has  ordaiaed 
that  her  affections  shall  have  their  heartfelt  play.  These  interests 
are  essentially  disjnnctiYe ;  they  pertain  to  the  woman  alone,  and  they 
isdate,  while  they  intensify,  her  sympathies.  The  gregarionsness  of 
hnmankind,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  out  where  man  acts  in  asso- 
ciation with  man ;  and  man's  institation  is  not  the  family  circle,  but 
i^e  nation.  The  masculine  interests  are  common  to  the  race,  and 
the  mental  operation  of  the  man  is  the  impersonal  reason  which 
knows  no  prepossession  and  rejects  all  colouring  of  emotion.  The 
Dnke  of  Wellington  occurs  to  one  as  specially  iUnstrating  Goethe's 
conception  of  the  mascnline  mind ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  all 
points  a  man*  No  sentimental  egotism,  no  moral  irritability,  no  sweet 
feminine  cant  about  him.  A  genial  stoicism, — ^not  the  stoicism  of  the 
cynic, — an  inestimable  faculty  of  taking  the  good  and  leaving  the  bad 
alone,  an  invincible  serenity  and  tightness  and  brightness  of  soul,  dis- 
tinguished him.  Hopeful  in  adversity,  cool  in  prosperity,  ready  for 
any  fate,  Horace  would  have  smiled  approval  on  him,  and  mildly 
exclaimed,  "  Bene  preparatum  pectus ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVnL 

THE   DUEL. 

« I  KNEW  it  was  a  duel ; — ^be  dad  I  did,"  said  Lanrenco  Fitzgibbon, 
standing  at  the  eomer  of  Orchard  Street  and  Oxford  Street,  when 
Phineas  had  half  told  his  story.  "  I  was  sure  of  it  from  the  tone  of 
your  voice,  my  boy.  We  mustn't  let  it  come  off,  that's  ail ; — ^not  if 
we  can  help  it."  Then  Phineas  was  allowed  to  proceed  and  finish 
his  story.  "I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it;  I  don't,  indeed,"  said 
Laurence.  By  this  time  Phineas  had  come  to  think  that  the  duel 
was  in  very  tiruth  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  a  bad 
way  out,  but  then  it  was  a  way ; — and  he  could  not  see  any  other. 
"  As  for  £11  treating  him,  that's  nonsense,"  said  Laurence.  **  What 
are  the  girls  to  do,  if  one  fellow  mayn't  come  on  as  soon  as  another 
fellow  is  down  ?  But  then,  you  see,  a  fellow  never  knows  when  he's 
down  himself,  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  he's  iil  used.  I'll  tell  you 
what  now.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  couldn't  do  it  on  the  sly, — unless 
one  of  you  is  stupid  enough  to  hit  the  other  in  an  awkward  place.  1£ 
you  are  certain  of  your  hand  now,  the  right  shoulder  is  the  best 
spot."  Phineas  felt  very  certain  that  he  would  not  hit  Lord  Chiltem 
in  an  awkward  place,  although  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  his  hand. 
Let  come  what  might,  he  would  aim  at  his  adversary.  But  of  this 
he  had  thought  it  proper  to  say  nothing  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

And  the  duel  did  come  off  on  the  sly.  The  meeting  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  Portman  Square,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter,  took  place  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon.  On  the  Thursday, 
Friday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  following,  the  great  debate  on  Mr. 
Mildmay's  bill  was  continued,  and  at  three  on  the  Tuesday  night  the 
House  divided.  There  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Ministers,  not 
large  enough  to  permit  them  to  claim  a  triumph  for  their  party,  or  even 
an  ovation  for  themselves ;  but  still  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  bill  into  committee.  Mr.  Daubeny  and  Mr.  TumbuU  had  again 
joined  their  forces  together  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measure. 
On  the  Thursday  Phineas  had  shown  himself  in  the  House,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  this  interesting  period  he  was  absent  from  his  place, 
nor  was  he  seen  at  the  clubs,  nor  did  any  man  know  of  his  whereabouts. 
I  think  that  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  miss  him  with  any 
real  sense  of  his  absence.  She  would  now  go  to  Portman  Square  on 
the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday, — at  which  time  her  husband  was  attend- 
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ing  the  second  service  ef  his  church, — and  there  she  wonld  receive 
those  whom  she  called  her  father's  guests.  Bat  as  her  father  was  never 
there  on  the  Sundays,  and  as  these  gatherings  had  been  created  by 
herself,  the  reader  will  probably  think  that  she  was  obeying  her 
husband's  behests  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  after  a  very  indifferent 
fashion.  The  reader  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
knew  well  what  was  being  done  in  Portman  Square.  Whatever 
might  be  Lady  Laura's  faults,  she  did  not  commit  the  fault  of  dis- 
obeying her  husband  in  secret.  There  were,  probably,  a  few  words 
on  the  subject ;  but  we  need  not  go  very  closely  into  that  matter  at 
the  present  moment. 

On  the  Sunday  which  afforded  some  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
Beform  debate  Lady  Laura  asked  for  Mr.  Fini^,  and  no  one  could 
answer  her  question.  And  then  it  was  remembered  that  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon  was  also  absent.  Banington  Erie  knew  nothing  of 
Phineas, — had  heard  nothing ;  but  was  able  to  say  that  Fitzgibbon 
had  been  with  Mr.  BaUer,  the  patronage  secretary  and  liberal  whip, 
early  on  Thursday,  expressing  his  intention  of  absenting  himself  for 
two  days.  Mr.  Batler  had  been  wrath,  bidding  him  remain  at  his 
duty,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  great  importance  of  the  moment. 
Then  Barrington  Erie  quoted  Laurence  Fitzgibbon's  reply.  "My 
boy,"  said  Laurence  to  poor  Batler,  <<  the  path  of  duty  leads  but  to 
the  grave.  All  the  same  ;  I'll  be  in  at  the  death,  Batler,  my  boy,  as 
sure  as  the  sun's  in  heaven.*'  Not  ten  minutes  after  the  telling  of 
this  little  story,  Fitzgibbon  entered  the  room  in  Portman  Square,  and 
Lady  Laura  at  once  asked  him  after  Phineas.  "  Be  dad,  Lady 
Laura,  I've  been  out  of  town  myself  for  two  days,  and  I  know 
nothing." 

"  Mr.  Finn  has  not  been  with  you,  then  ?'* 

<'  With  me  !  No, — ^npt  with  me.  I  had  a  job  of  business  of  my 
own  which  took  me  over  to  Paris.  And  has  Phinny  fled  too  ?  Poor 
Batler !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  isn't  an  asylum  he's  in  before  the 
session  is  over." 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  certainly  possessed  the  rare  accomplishment 
of  telling  a  lie  with  a  good  grace.  Had  any  man  called  him  a  liar  he 
would  have  considered  himself  to  be  not  only  insulted,  but  injured  also* 
He  believed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  truth.  There  wore,  however,  in 
his  estimation  certain  subjects  on  which  a  man  might  depart  as  wide 
as  the  poles  are  asunder  from  truth  without  subjecting  himself  to  any 
ignominy  for  falsehood.  In  dealing  with  a  tradesman  as  to  his  debts, 
or  with  a  rival  as  to  a  lady,  or  wiUi  any  man  or  woman  in  defence  of 
a  lady's  character,  or  in  any  such  matter  as  that  of  a  duel,  Laurence 
believed  that  a  gentleman  was  bound  to  lie,  and  that  he  would  be  ne 
gentleman  if  he  hesitated  to  do  so.  Not  the  slightest  prick  of  con- 
science disturbed  him  when  he  told  Lady  Laura  that  he  had  been  in 
Paris,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Phineas  Finn.     But,  in  truth. 
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daring  the  last  day  or  two  be  had  been  in  Flanders,  and  not  in  Paris, 
and  bad  stood  as  second  with  his  friend  Phineas  on  the  sands  at 
Blankenberg,  a  little  fishing-town  some  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Broges,  and  had  left  bis  friend  since  that  at  an  hotel  at  Ostend, — 
with  a  wound  just  nnder  the  shoulder,  from  which  a  bullet  had  been 
extracted. 

The  manner  of  the  meeting  had  been  in  this  wise.  Captain  Cole- 
pepper  and  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  held  their  meeting,  and  at  this 
meeting  Laurence  had  taken  certain  standing-ground  4m  behalf  of  his 
friend,  and  in  obedience  to  his  friend's  positive  instruction ; — ^which 
was  this,  that  his  friend  could  not  abandon  his  right  of  addressing 
the  young  lady,  should  he  hereafter  ever  think  fit  to  do  so.  Let  that 
be  granted,  and  Laurence  would  do  anything.  But  then  that  could 
not  be  granted,  and  Laurence  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders.  Nor 
would  Laurence  admit  that  his  friend  had  been  false.  ''  The  question 
lies  in  a  nutshell,"  said  Laurence,  with  that  sweet  Connaught  brogue 
which  always  came  to  him  when  he  desired  to  be  effective  ; — ''  here 
it  is.  One  gentleman  tells  another  that  he's  sweet  upon  a  young 
lady,  but  that  the  young  lady  has  refused  him,  and  always  will  refuse 
him,  for  ever  and  ever.  That's  the  truth  anyhow.  Is  the  second 
gentleman  bound  by  that  not  to  address  the  young  lady  ?  I  say  he  is 

not  bound.     It'd  be  a  d d  hard  tratement.  Captain  Colepepper, 

if  a  man's  mouth  and  all  the  ardent  affections  of  his  heart  were  to 
be  stopped  in  that  manner !  By  Jases,  I  don't  know  who'd  like  to  be 
the  friend  of  any  man  if  that's  to  be  the  way  of  it." 

Captain  Colepepper  was  not  very  good  at  an  argument.  ''  I  think 
they'd  better  see  each  other,"  said  Colepepper,  pulling  his  thick  grey 
moustache. 

'<  If  you  choose  to  have  it  so,  so  be  it.  But  I  think  it  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world ; — I  do  indeed."  Then  they  put  their  heads  to- 
gether in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  declared  that  the  affair  should,  if 
possible,  be  kept  private. 

On  the  Thursday  night  Lord  Chiltem  and  Captain  Colepepper  went 
over  by  Calais  and  Lille  to  Bruges.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  with  his 
friend  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  crossed  by  the  direct  boat  from  Dover  to 
Ostend.  Phineas  went  to  Ostend  by  Dover  and  Calais,  but  he  took 
the  day  route  on  Friday.  It  had  all  been  arranged  among  them,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  as  to  the  job  in  hand.  Even 
O'Shaughnessy  and  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  left  London  by  separate 
trains.  They  met  on  the  sands  at  Blankenberg  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  Saturday  morning,  having  reached  that  village  in  different  vehicles 
from  Ostend  and  Bruges,  and  had  met  quite  unobserved  amidst  the 
sand-heaps.  But  one  shot  had  been  exchanged,  and  Phineas  had  been 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  He  had  proposed  to  exchange  another 
shot  with  his  left  hand,  declaring  his  capability  of  shooting  quite  as 
well  with  the  left  as  with  the  right ;  but  to  this  both  Colepepper  and 
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Htzgibbon  had  objected.  Lord  Chiliem  liad  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  his  late  friend  in  a  true  spirit  of  friendship,  if  only  his  late  firiend 
would  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  his  sdt  with  the  yoimg 
lady.  In  all  these  disputes  the  yonng  lady's  name  was  never 
mentioned.  Phineas  indeed  had  not  once  named  Yiolet  to  Fitzgibbon, 
speaking  of  her  always  as  the  lady  in  question  ;  and  though  Laurence 
correctly  surmised  the  identity  of  the  young  lady,  he  never  hinted 
thflfc  he  had  even  guessed  her  name.  I  doubt  whether  Lord  ChHtem 
had  been  so  wary  when  alone  with  Captain  Colepepper ;  but  then 
Lord  OhUtem  was,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  a  very  plain-spoken  man. 
Of  course  his  lordship's  late  friend  Phineas  would  give  no  such 
pledge,  and  therefore  Lord  Ghiltem  moved  ^ff  the  ground  and  back 
to  Blankenberg  and  Bruges,  and  into  Brussels,  in  still  living  enmity 
with  our  hero.  Laurence  and  the  doctor  took  Phineas  back  to 
Ostend,  and  thou^  the  bullet  was  then  in  his  shoulder,  Phineas  made 
his  way  through  Blankenberg  aflier  such  a  fashion  that  no  one  there 
knew  what  had  occurred.  Not  a  living  soul,  except  the  five  concerned, 
was  at  that  time  aware  that  a  duel  had  been  fought  among  the  sand- 
hiUs. 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  made  his  way  to  Dover  by  the  Saturday  night's 
boat,  and  was  able  to  show  himself  in  Portman  Square  on  the  Sunday. 
<'  Enow  anything  about  Phinny  Finn  ?  "  he  said  afterwards  to  Bar- 
rington  Erie,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  that  anxious  gentleman. 
^*  Not  a  word  I  I  think  you*d  better  send  the  town-crier  round  after 
him."  Barrington,  however,  did  not  feel  quite  so  well  assured  of 
Fitzgibbon's  truth  as  Lady  Laura  had  done. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  remained  during  the  Sunday  and  Monday  at 
Ostend  with  his  patient,  and  the  people  at  the  inn  only  knew  that 
Mr.  Finn  had  sprained  his  shoulder  badly ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  they 
came  back  to  London  again,  via  Calais  and  Dover.  No  bone  had 
heen  broken,  and  Phineas,  though  his  shoulder  was  very  painful,  bore 
the  journey  well.  O'Shaughnessy  had  received  a  telegram'  on  the 
Monday,  telling  him  that  the  division  would  certainly  take  place  on 
the  Tuesday, — and  on  the  Tuesday,  at  about  ten  in  the  evening, 

Phineas  went  down  to  the  House.     "  By ,  you're  here,"  said 

Batler,  taking  hold  of  him  with  an  affection  that  was  too  warm. 
"  Yes ;  I'm  here,"  said  Phineas,  wincing  in  agony ;  '^  but  be  a  little 
earefcd,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I've  been  down  in  Kent  and  put  my 
arm  out." 

"  Put  your  arm  out,  have  you  ?  "  said  Batler,  observing  the  sling 
for  the  first  time.    <'  Fm  sorry  for  that.     But  you'll  stop  and  vote  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — ^I'U  stop  and  vote.  I've  come  up  for  the  purpose.  But  I 
hope  it  won't  be  very  late." 

**  There  are  both  Daubeny  and  Gresham  to  speak  yet,  and  at  least 
three  others.  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  much  before  three.  But 
you're  aU  right  now.  You  can  go  down  and  smoke  if  you  like  1  '*    In 
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this  way  Phineaa  Finn  spdce  in  the  debate,  and  heard  the  end  of  it, 
voting  for  his  party,  and  fought  his  duel  with  Lord  Chiltem  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

He  did  go  and  sit  on  a  well-cushioned  bench  in  the  smoking-room, 
and  then  was  interrogated  by  many  of  his  friends  as  to  his  mysterious 
absence.  He  had,  he  said,  been  do¥m  in  Kant,  and  had  had  an 
accident  with  his  arm  by  which  he  had  been  confined.  "When  this 
questioner  and  that  perceived  that  there  was  some  little  mystery  in 
the  matter  the  questioners  did  not  push  their  questions,  but  simply 
entertained  their  own  surmises.  One  indiscreet  questioner,  however, 
did  trouble  Phineas  sorely,  declaring  that  there  must  have  been  some 
afiair  in  which  a  woman  had  had  a  part,  ^d  asking  afber  the  young 
lady  of  Kent.  This  indiscreet  questioner  was  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, 
who,  as  Phineas  thought,  carried  his  spirit  of  intrigue  a  little  too  far. 
Phineas  stayed  and  voted,  and  then  he  went  painfully  home  to  his 
lodgings. 

How  singular  would  it  be  if  this  afiair  of  the  duel  should  pass 
awsy,  and  no  one  be  a  bit  the  wiser  but  those  four  men  who  had  been 
with  him  on  the  sands  at  Blankesnherg  I  Again  he  wondered  at  his 
own  luck.  He  had  told  himself  that  a  duel  with  Lord  Chiltem  must 
create  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Lord  Chiltem's  relations,  and  also 
between  him  and  Yiolet  Effingham ;  that  it  must  banish  him  from  his 
comfortable  seat  for  Loughton,  and  ruin  him  in  regard  to  his  political 
prospects.  And  now  he  had  fought  his  duel,  and  was  back  in  town, 
— and  the  thing  seemed  to  have  been  a  thing  of  nothing.  He  had 
not  as  yet  seen  Lady  Laura  or  Yiolet,  but  he  had  no  doubt  but  they 
both  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  other  people.  The  day  might  arrive, 
he  thought,  on  which  it  would  be  pleasant  for  him  to  tell  Yiolet  Effing- 
ham what  had  occmred,  but  that  day  had  not  come  as  yet.  Whither 
Lord  Chiltem  had  gone,  or  what  Lord  Chiltem  intended  to  do,  he 
had  not  any  idea ;  but  he  imagined  that  he  should  soon  hear  some- 
thing of  her  brother  from  Lady  Laura.  That  Lord  Chiltem  should 
say  a  word  to  Lady  Laura  of  what  had  occurred, — or  to  any  other 
person  in  the  world, — ^he  did  not  in  the  least  suspect.  There  could  be 
no  man  more  likely  to  be  reticent  in  such  matters  than  Lord  Chiltem, 
— or  more  sure  to  be  guided  by  an  abnost  exaggerated  sense  of  what 
honour  required  of  him.  Nor  did  he  doubt  the  discretion  of  his 
friend  Fitzgibbon ; — ^if  only  his  friend  might  not  damage  the  secret 
by  being  too  discreet.  Of  the  silence  of  the  doctor  and  the  captain  ho 
was  by  no  means  equally  sure ;  but  even  though  they  should  gossip, 
the  gossiping  would  take  so  long  a  time  in  oozing  out  and  beconung 
recognised  information,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  power  for  injuring 
him.  Were  Lady  Laura  to  hear  at  this  moment  that  he  had  been 
over  to  Belgium,  and  had  fought  a  duel  with  Lord  Chiltem  respecting 
Yiolet,  she  would  probably  feel  herself  obliged  to  quarrel  with  him ; 
but  no  such  obligation  would  rest  on  her,  if  in  the  course  of  six  or 
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nine  months  she  sbonld  gradually  have  become  awai*e  that  such  an 
encounter  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Chiltem,  during  their  interview  at  the  rooms  in  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  had  said  a  word  to  him  about  the  seat  in  Parliament; 
— ^had  expressed  some  opinion  that  as  he,  Phineas  Finn,  was  inter- 
fering with  the  views  of  the  Standish  family  in  regard  to  Miss  Effing- 
ham, he  ought  not  to  keep  the  Standish  seat,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  ignorance  of  any  such  intended  interference.  Phineas,  as  he 
thought  of  this,  could  not  remember  Lord  Chiltem*s  words,  but  there 
was  present  to  him  an  idea  that  such  had  been  their  purport.  Was 
he  bound,  in  circumstances  as  they  now  existed,  to  give  up  Loughton? 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  so  bound  unless  Lord  Chiltem 
should  demand  from  him  that  he  should  do  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
was  uneasy  in  his  position.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  seat  now  was 
his  for  this  session  by  all  parliamentary  law,  even  though  the  electors 
themselves  might  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  that  Lord  Brentford' 
could  not  even  open  his  mouth  upon  the  matter  in  a  tone  more  loud 
than  that  of  a  whisper.  But  Phineas,  feeling  that  he  had  consented 
to  accept  the  favour  of  a  corrupt  seat  from  Lord  Brentford,  felt  also 
that  he  was  bound  to  give  up  the  spoil  if  it  were  demanded  from  him. 
If  it  were  demanded  from  him,  either  by  the  father  or  the  son,  it 
should  be  given  up  at  once. 

On  the  following  morning  he  found  a  leading  article  in  the  People's 
Banner  devoted  solely  to  himself.  <'  During  the  late  debate," — so 
ran  a  passage  in  the  leading  article, — ''  Mr.  Finn,  Lord  Brentford's 
Irish  nominee  for  his  pocket-borough  at  Loughton,  did  at  last  manage  to 
stand  on  his  legs  and  open  his'mouth.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is 
Mr.  Finn's  third  session  in  Parliament,  and  hitherto  he  has  been 
unable  to  articulate  three  sentences,  though  he  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  the  attempt.  For  what  special  merit  this  young  man 
has  been  selected  for  aristocratic  patronage  we  do  not  know, — ^but 
that  there  must  be  some  merit  recognisable  by  aristocratic  eyes,  we 
surmise.  Three  years  ago  he  was  a  raw  young  Irishman,  living  in 
London  as  Irishmen  only  know  how  to  live,  earning  nothing,  and 
apparently  without  means;  and  then  suddenly  he  burst  out  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  as  the  friend  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  The 
possession  of  one  good  gift  must  be  acceded  to  the  honourable  member 
for  Loughton, — ^he  is  a  handsome  young  man,  and  looks  to  be  as 
strong  as  a  coal-porter.  Can  it  be  that  his  promotion  has  sprung 
from  this  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  should  like  to  know  where  he  has 
been  during  his  late  mysterious  absence  from  Parliament,  and  in  what 
way  he  came  by  the  wound  in  his  arm.  Even  handsome  young 
members  of  Parliament,  feted  by  titled  ladies  and  their  rich  lords,  are 
amenable  to  the  laws, — to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  to  the  laws 
of  any  other  which  it  may  suit  them  to  visit  for  a  while  I " 

« Infamous  scoundrel!"  said  Phineas  to  himself,  as  he  read  this. 
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<<  Vile,  low,  disrepntable  blackguard !  '*  It  was  clear  enough,  how- 
ever, that  Qumtas  Slide  had  found  out  something  of  his  secret.  If 
so,  his  only  hope  would  rest  on  the  fact  that  his  friends  were  not  likely 
to  see  the  columns  of  the  People's  Banner. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
JLADT  LAUBA  IS   TOU). 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Mildmay's  great  bill  was  going  into  committee 
Phineas  was  able  to  move  about  London  in  comfort, — ^with  his  arm, 
however,  still  in  a  sling.  There  had  been  nothing  more  about  him 
and  his  wound  in  the  People's  Banner,  and  he  was  beginning  to  hope 
that  that  nuisance  would  also  be  allowed  to  die  away.  He  had  seen 
Lady  Laura, — ^having  dined  in  Grosvenor  Place,  where  he  had  been 
petted  to  his  heart's  content.  His  dinner  had  been  cut  up  for  him, 
and  his  wound  had  been  treated  with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  And, 
singular  to  say,  no  questions  were  asked.  He  had  been  to  Kent  and 
had  come  by  an  accident.  No  more  than  that  was  told,  and  his  dear 
sympathising*  Mends  were  content  to  receive  so  much  information, 
and  to  ask  for  no  more.  But  he  had  not  as  yet  seen  Violet  Effing- 
ham, and  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  this  romance  about  Violet 
might  as  well  be  brought  to  a  close.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet 
been  able  to  go  into  crowded  rooms,  and  unless  he  went  out  to  large 
parties  lie  could  not  be  sure  that  he  would  meet  Miss  Effingham. 

At  last  he  resolved  that  he  would  tell  Lady  Laura  the  whole  truth, 
— ^not  the  truth  about  the  duel,  but  the  truth  about  Violet  Effingham, 
and  ask  for  her  assistance.  When  making  this  resolution,  I  think 
that  he  must  have  forgotten  much  that  he  had  learned  of  his  Mend's 
character ;  and  by  making  it,  I  think  that  he  showed  also  that  he  had 
not  learned  as  much  as  his  opportunities  might  have  taught  him.  He 
knew  Lady  Laura's  obstinacy  of  purpose,  he  knew  her  devotion  to 
Jher  brother,  and  he  knew  also  how  desirous  she  had  been  that  her 
brother  should  win  Violet  Effingham  for  himself.  This  knowledge 
should,  I  think,  have  sufficed  to  show  him  how  improbable  it  was 
that  Lady  Laura  should  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  But  beyond  all 
this  was  the  fact, — a  fact  as  to  the  consequences  of  which  Phineas 
himself  was  entirely  blind,  beautifully  ignorant, — that  Lady  Laura 
had  once  condescended  to  love  himself.  Nay ; — she  had  gone  farther 
than  this,  and  had  ventured  to  tell  him,  even  after  her  marriage,  that 
the  remembrance  of  some  feeling  that  had  once  dwelt  in  her  heart  in 
regard  to  him  was  still  a  danger  to  her.  She  had  warned  him  from 
Loughlinter,  and  then  had  received  him  in  London ; — and  now  he 
selected  her  as  his  confidante  in  this  love  affiiir !  Had  he  not  been  beau- 
tifully ignorant  and  most  modestly  blind,  he  would  sorely  have  placed 
his  confidence  elsewhere. 
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It  was  not  that  Lady  Lanra  Kennedy  ever  eon&ssed  to  herself  the 
existence  of  a  Ticions  passion.  She  had,  indeed,  learned  to  tell  her- 
self that  she  conld  not  love  her  husband ;  and  once,  in  the  excitement 
of  such  silent  annooncements  to  herself,  she  had  aii^ed  hefseitf 
whether  her  heart  was  quite  a  blank,  and  had  answered  herself  by 
desiring  Phineas  Finn  to  absent  himself  from  Longhlinter.  Daring 
all  the  subsequent  winter  she  had  scourged  herself  inwardly  for  her 
own  imprudence,  her  quite  unnecessary  folly  in  so  doing.  What  t 
could  not  she,  Laura  Standish,  who  from  her  earliest  years  of  girlish 
womanhood  had  resolved  that  she  would  use  the  world  as  men  use  it, 
and  not  as  women  do, — could  not  she  have  feU  the  slight  shock  of  a 
passing  tendexsess  for  a  handsome  youth  without  allowing  the  feel- 
ing to  be  a  rock  before  her,  big  enough  and  sharp  enough  for  the 
destruction  of  her  entire  barque  ?  Could  not  she  command,  if  not  her 
heart,  at  any  rate  her  mind,  so  that  she  might  safely  assure  herself 
that,  whether  this  man  or  any  man  was  here  or  tiiere,  her  course 
would  be  unaltered  ?  What  though  Phineas  Fmn  had  l>een  in  the 
same  house  with  her  throughout  all  the  winter,  eould  not  she  have  so 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  friendship,  l^iat  every  deed  and  word  and 
look  of  her  friendship  might  have  been  open  to  her  husband,---or 
open  to  aU  the  world?  She  could  have  done  bo.  She  told  herself 
that  that  was  not, — ^need  not  have  been  her  great  calamity.  Whether 
she  could  endure  the  dull,  monotonous  control  of  her  dow  but  im- 
perious lord,— or  whether  she  must  not  rather  tell  him  that  it  was 
not  to  be  endured, — that  was  her  trouble.  6e  she  told  herself,  and 
again  admitted  Phineas  to  her  intimacy  in  London.  But,  neverthe- 
less, Phineas,  had  he  not  been  beaaiifiilly  ignorant  and  mosft  bfind  to 
his  own  adiievements,  would  net  have  expected  from  Lady  Laura 
Kennedy  assistaace  with  Miss  Yiolet  Effingham. 

Phineas  knew  when  to  find  Lady  Lanra  aloite,  and  he  came  upon 
her  one  day  at  the  fiivourable  hour.  TRte  two  first  clauses  of  the  bill 
had  been  passed  after  twenty  fights  and  endless  divisions.  Two 
points  had  been  settled,  as  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Gresham  had  been 
driven  to  give  way  eo  &r  and  to  yield  so  much,  that  men  declared 
that  such  a  bill  as  tiie  Government  could  consent  to  call  its  own  could 
never  be  passed  by  that  Parliament  in  &at  session.  Immediately  on 
his  entrance  into  her  room  Lady  Laura  began  about  the  third  clause. 

Would  the  House  let  Mr.  Grefdiam  have  his  way  about  the ? 

Phineas  stopped  her  at  once.  *'  My  dear  friend,'*  he  said,  <"  I  have 
come  to  you  in  a  private  trouble,  and  I  want  you  to  drop  politics  for 
half  an  hour.    I  have  come  to  yon  fi>r  help.** 

**  A  private  trouble,  Mr.  Finn!    Is  it  serious  ?*' 

**  It  is  very  serious, — but  it  is  no  trouble  of  the  kind  of  which  you 
are  thinking.    But  it  is  serious  enough  to  take  rxg  every  thought." 

"Canlhe^you?" 

"  Indeed  you  can.    Whether  you  will  or  no  is  a  different  thing.** 
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<'  I  would  help  you  in  an3rtluDg  in  my  power,  Mr.  Finn.  Do  yoa 
not  know  it?" 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  I " 

*'  And  BO  wonld  Mr.  Kennedy/' 

''  Mr.  Kennedy  eannot  kelp  me  here." 

"Whatisit,  Mr.  PLon?" 

'*  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once, — ^xn  plain  language.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  put  my  story  into  words  that  shall  fit  it.  I  love 
Yiolet  Effingham.     Will  you  help  me  to  win  her  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Tou  love  Yiolet  Effingham !  *'  said  Lady  Laura.  And  as  she 
spoke  the  look  of  her  countenance  towards  him  was  so  changed  that 
he  became  at  once  aware  that  from  her  no  assistance  might  be 
expected.  His  eyes  were  not  opened  in  any  degree  to  the  second 
reason  above  given  for  Lady  Laara*s  oj^osition  to  his  wishes,  but 
he  instantly  perceived  that  ^e  would  stiU  cling  to  that  destination 
of  Yiolet*s  hand  which  had  for  years  past  been  the  favourite  scheme 
of  her  life.  "Have  you  not  always  known,  Mr.  Pinn,  what  have 
been  our  hopes  for  Yiolet  ?" 

Phineas,  though  he  had  perceived  his  mistake,  fslt  that  he  must 
go  on  with  his  cause.  Lady  Laura  must  know  his  wishes  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  was  as  well  that  she  should  learn  them  in  this  way  as 
in  any  otiier.  "  Yes  ; — ^but  I  have  known  also,  from  your  brother's 
own  lips, — and  indeed  from  yours  also,  Lady  Laura, — ^that  Chihem 
has  been  three  times  refused  bjr  Miss  Effingham." 

''What  does  that  matter?  Do  men  never  ask  more  iiian  three 
times  ?  " 

"  And  must  I  be  debarred  fbr  ever  while  he  prosecutes  a  hopeless 
«uit?" 

"  Yes ; — you  of  all  men." 

"Why  BO,  Lady  Laura? " 

"  Because  in  this  matter  you  have  been  his  chosen  friend, — and 
mine.  We  have  told  you  everything,  trusting  to  you.  We  have 
believed  in  your  honour.  We  have  thought  that  with  you,  at  any  rate, 
we  were  safe."  These  words  were  very  bitter  to  Phineas,  and  yet 
when  he  had  written  his  letter  at  Loughton,  he  had  intended  to  be 
so  perfectly  honest,  chivalrously  honest !  Now  Lady  Laura  crpoke 
to  him  and  looked  at  him  as  though  he  had  been  most  basely  false, 
— most  untrue  to  that  noble  friendship  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
him  by  all  her  family.  He  felt  that  he  would  become  the  prey  of 
her  most  iigurious  thoughts  unless  he  could  fully  explain  his  ideas, 
and  he  felt,  also,  that  the  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  his  explain- 
ing them*  He  could  not  take  Tip  the  argument  on  Yiolet's  side,  and 
show  how  unfEur  it  would  be  to  her  that  she  should  be  debarred 
from  the  homage  due  to  her  by  any  man  who  really  loved  het^ 
becaose  Lord  CSiiUem  chose  to  think  that  he  still  had  a  claim, — or 
at  any  rate  a  chance.  And  Phineas  knew  well  of  himself, — or  thought 
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that  he  knew  well, — ^that  he  would  not  have  interfered  had  there  been 
any  chance  for  Lord  Chiltern.  Lord  Ghiltem  had  himself  told  him 
more  than  once  that  there  was  no  such  chance.  How  was  he  to 
explain  all  this  to  Lady  Laura  ?  "  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  I 
can  hardly  believe  this  of  you,  even  when  you  tell  it  me  yourself." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lady  Laura,  for  a  moment." 

"  Certainly,  I  will  listen.  But  that  you  should  come  to  me  for 
assistance  !  I  cannot  understand  it.  Men  sometimes  become  harder 
than  stones." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  hard."  Poor  blind  fool !  He  was  still 
thinking  only  of  Yiolet,  and  of  the  accusation  made  against  him  that 
he  was  untrue  to  his  friendship  for  Lord  Chiltern.  Of  that  other 
accusation  which  could  not  be  expres&ed  in  open  words  he  under- 
stood nothing, — nothing  at  all  as  yet. 

"  Hard  and  false, — capable  of  receiving  no  impression  beyond  the 
outside  husk  of  the  heart." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Laura,  do  not  say  that.  If  you  could  only  know  how 
true  I  am  in  my  affection  for  you  aU." 

"  And  how  do  you  show  it  ? — ^by  coming  in  between  Oswald  and 
the  only  means  that  are  open  to  us  of  reconciling  him  to  his  father ; 
— ^means  that  have  been  explained  to  you  exactly  as  though  you  had 
been  one  of  ourselves.  Oswald  has  treated  you  as  a  brother  in  the 
matter,  telling  you  everything,  and  this  is  the  way  you  would  repay 
him  for  his  confidence  !  " 

'<  Can  I  help  it,  that  I  have  learnt  to  love  this  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir, — ^you  can  help  it.  What  if  she  had  been  Oswald's  wife ; 
—would  you  have  loved  her  then  ?  Do  you  speak  of  loving  a  woman 
as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  fate,  over  which  you  have  no  control  ?  I 
doubt  whether  your  passions  are  so  strong  as  that.  You  had  better 
put  aside  your  love  for  Miss  Effingham.  I  .feel  assured  that  it  will 
never  hurt  you."  Then  some  remembrance  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Lady  Laura  Standish  near  the  falls  of  the  Linter, 
when  he  first  visited  Scotland,  came  across  his  mind.  <'  Believe  me," 
she  i^aid  with  a  smile,  *'  this  little  wound  in  your  heart  will  soon  be 
cured." 

He  stood  silent  before  her,  looking  away  from  her,  thinking  over 
it  ajl.  He  certauily  had  believed  himself  to  be  violently  in  love  with 
Lady  Laura,  and  yet  when  he  »had  just  now  entered  her  drawing- 
room,  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  had  been  such  a  passage  in 
his  life.  And  he  had  believed  that  she  had  forgotten  it, — even  though 
she  had  counselled  him  not  to  come  to  Loughlinter  within  the  last 
nine  months  t  He  had  been  a  boy  then,  and  had  not  known  himself; 
— ^but  now  he  was  a  man,  and  was  proud  of  the  intensity  of  his  love. 
There  came  upon  him  some  passing  throb  of  pain  from  his  shoulder, 
reminding  him  of  the  duel,  and  he  was  proud  also  of  that.  He  had 
been  willing  to  risk  everything,-^life,  prospects,  and  position, — sooner 
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than  abandon  the  slight  hope  which  was  hig  of  possessing  7iolet 
Effingham.  And  now  he  was  told  that  this  wound  in  his  heart  would 
soon  be  cured,  and  was  told  so  by  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  once 
sung  a  song  of  another  passion.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  woman 
in  such  circumstances,  because  her  womanhood  gives  her  so  strong  a 
ground  of  vantage  !  Lady  Laura  might  venture  to  throw  in  his 
teeth  the  fickleness  of  his  heart,  but  he  could  not  in  reply  tell  her 
that  to  change  a  love  was  better  than  to  marry  without  love,— that 
to  be  capable  of  such  a  change  showed  no  such  inferiority  of  nature 
as  did  the  capacity  for  such  a  marriage.  She  could  hit  him  with  her 
argument ;  but  he  could  only  remember  his,  and  think  how  violent 
might  be  the  blow  he  could  inflict, — if  it  were  not  that  she  were  a 
woman,  and  therefore  guarded.  **  You  will  not  help  me  then  ?  "  he 
said,  when  they  had  both  been  silent  for  a  while. 

"  Help  you  ?    How  should  I  help  you  ?  " 

'*  I  wanted  no  other  help  than  this, — that  I  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  Yiolet  here,  and  of  getting  from  her  some 
answer.'* 

"Has  the  question  then  never  been  asked  already?"  said  Lady 
Laura.  To  this  Phineas  made  no  immediate  reply.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  show  his  whole  hand  to  an  adversary. 
"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Lady  Baldock's  house  ?  **  continued  Lady 
Laura.  *'  You  are  admitted  there.  You  know  Lady  Baldock.  Go 
and  ask  her  to  stand  your  friend  with  her  niece.  See  what  she  will 
say  to  you.  As  far  as  I  understand  these  matters,  that  is  the  fair, 
honourable,  open  way  in  which  gentlemen  are  wont  to  make  their 
overtures." 

'<  I  would  make  mine  to  none  but  to  herself,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Then  why  have  you  made  it  to  me,  sir?"  demanded  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  have  come  to  you  as  I  would  to  my  sister." 

"  Your  sister  ?  Psha !  I  am  not  your  sister,  Mr.  Finn.  Nor,  were 
I  so,  should  I  fail  to  remember  that  I  have  a  dearer  brother  to  whom 
my  faith  is  pledged.  Look  here.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  Oswald 
has  sacrificed  everything  to  his  father,  because  he  was  determined  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  should  have  the  money  which  he  thought  was  due  to 
my  husband.  He  has  enabled  my  father  to  do  what  he  will  with 
Sanlsby.  Papa  will  never  hurt  him  ; — I  know  that.  Hard  as  papa  is 
with  him,  he  will  never  hurt  Oswald's  future  position.  Papa  is  too 
proud  to  do  that.  Violet  has  heard  what  Oswald  has  done ;  and  now 
that  he  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  ofier  her  for  the  future  but  his  bare 
title,  now  that  he  has  given  papa  power  to  do  what  he  will  with  the 
property,  I  believe  that  she  would  accept  him  instantly.  That  is  her 
disposition." 

Phineas  again  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied.  **  Let  him  try,'* 
he  said. 

**  Ho  is  away, — in  Brussels." 

VOL.  !!•  s  8  r^  T 
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''  Send  to  him,  and  bid  him  retain.  I  will  be  patient,  Lady  Laura. 
Let  him  come  and  try,  and  I  will  bide  mylbime.  I  confess  that  I  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  him  if  there  be  a  chance  for  him.  If  there 
is  no  chance,  my  right  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other." 

There  was  something  in  this  which  made  Lady  Lanxa  feel  that  she 
could  not  maintain  her  hostility  against  this  man  on  behalf  of  her 
brother ; — and  yet  she  coidd  not  force  herself  to  be  other  than  hostile 
to  him.  Her  heart  was  sore,  and  it  was  he  that  had  made  it  sore. 
Bhe  had  lectured  herself,  schooling  herself  with  mental  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  rebuking  herself  with  heaviest  censures  from  day  to  day, 
because  she  had  found  herself  to  be  in  danger  of  regarding  this  man 
with  a  perilous  love;  and  she  had  been  constant  in  this  work  of 
penance  till  she  had  been  able  to  assure  herself  that  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  had  done  their  work,  and  that  the  danger  was  past.  *'  I  like 
him  still  and  love  him  well,"  she  had  said  to  herself  with  something 
almost  of  triumph,  '<  but  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  him  as  one  who 
might  have  been  my  lover.*'  And  yet  she  was  now  sick  and  sore, 
almost  beside  herself  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  because  this  man 
whom  she  had  been  able  to  throw  aside  from  her  heart  had  also  been 
able  so  to  throw  her  aside.  And  she  felt  herself  constrained  to  rebuke 
him  with  what  bitterest  words  she  might  use.  She  had  felt  it  easy 
to  do  this  at  first,  on  her  brother's  score.  She  had  accused  him  of 
treachery  to  his  friendship, — ^both  as  to  Oswald  and  as  to  herself. 
On  that  she  could  say  cutting  words  without  subjecting  herself  to 
suspicion  even  from  herself.  But  now  this  power  was  taken  away 
from  her,  and  still  she  wished  to  wound  him.  She  desired  to  taunt 
him  with  his  old  fickleness,  and  yet  to  subject  herself  to  no  impu- 
tation. *'  Your  right  I "  she  said.  "  What  gives  you  any  right  in 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Simply  the  right  of  a  fair  field,  and  no  favour." 

"  And  yet  you  come  to  me  for  favour, — to  me,  because  I  am  her 
friend.  You  cannot  win  her  yourself,  and  think  I  may  help  you !  I 
do  not  believe  in  your  love  for  her.  There !  If  there  were  no  other 
reason,  and  I  could  help  you,  I  would  not,  because  I  think  your  heart 
is  a  sham  heart.    She  is  pretty,  and  has  money " 

"  Lady  Laura  1 " 

<<  She  is  pretty,  and  has  money,  and  is  the  fashion.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  should  vTish  to  hcxe  her.  But,  Mr.  Finn,  I  believe 
that  Oswald  really  loves  her ; — and  that  you  do  not.  His  nature  is 
deeper  than  yours." 

He  understood  it  all  now  as  he  listened  to  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  looked  into  the  lines  of  her  face.  There  was  written  there  plainly 
enough  that  sprctsB  injuria  formse  of  which  she  herself  was  conscious, 
but  only  conscious.  Even  his  eyes,  blind  as  he  had  been,  were 
opened, — and  he  knew  that  ho  had  been  a  fool. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  came  to  you,"  he  said. 
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"  It  wonld  have  been  better  that  yon  should  not  have  done  so/' 
she  replied. 

"  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  weU  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing between  us." 

"  Of  course  I  must  tell  my  brother." 

He  paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  answered  her  with  a 
sharp  voice,  "  He  has  been  told." 

"  And  who  told  him  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  wrote  to  him  the  moment  that  I  knew  my  own  mind. 
I  owed  it  to  him  to  do  so.  But  my  letter  missed  him,  and  he  only 
learned  it  the  other  day." 

**  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — I  have  seen  him." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  How  did  he  take  it  ?  ^  Did  he  bear  it 
from  you  quietly  ?  " 

*<  No,  indeed ; "  and  Phineas  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Finn  ;  what  happened  ?     What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  is  to  be  done.  Everything  has  been  done.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  all.  I  am  sure  that  for  the  sake  of  me,  as  well  as  of  your 
brother,  you  will  keep  our  secret.  He  required  that  I  should  either 
give  up  my  suit,  or  that  I  should, — ^fight  him.  As  I  could  not  comply 
with  the  one  request,  I  found  myself  bound  to  comply  with  the 
other." 

"  And  there  has  been  a  duel  ?  " 

*^  Yes ; — ^there  has  been  a  duel.  We  went  over  to  Belgium,  and 
it  was  soon  settled.     He  wounded  me  here  in  the  arm." 

"  Suppose  you  had  killed  him,  Mr.  Finn  ?" 

**  That,  Lady  Laura,  would  have  been  a  misfortune  so  terrible  that 
I  was  bound  to  prevent  it."  Then  he  paused  again,  regretting  what 
he  had  said.  <*  You  have  surprised  me.  Lady  Laura,  into  an  answer 
that  I  should  not  have  made.  I  may  be  sure, — ^may  I  not,-^that  my 
words  will  not  go  beyond  yourself?" 

^*  Yes ; — ^you  may  be  sure  of  that."  This  she  said  plaintively,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  and  demeanour  of  body  altogether  different  from  that 
which  she  lately  bore.  Neither  of  them  knew  what  was  taking  place 
between  them;  but  she  was,  in  truth,  gradually  submitting  herself 
ag{un  to  this  man's  influence.  Though  she  rebuked  him  at  every 
turn  for  what  he  said,  for  what  he  had  done,  for  what  he  proposed  to 
do,  still  she  could  not  teach  herself  to  despise  him,  or  even  to  cease 
to  love  him  for  any  part  of  it.  She  knew  it  all  now, — except  that 
word  or  two  which  had  passed  between  Violet  and  Phineas  in  the 
rides  of  Saulsby  Park.  But  she  suspected  something  even  of  that, 
feeling  sure  that  the  only  matter  on  which  Phineas  would  say  nothing 
would  be  that  of  his  own  success, — if  success  there  had  been.  "  And 
so  you  and  Oswald  have  quarrelled,  and  there  has  been  a  duel.  That 
is  why  you  were  away?" 
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"  That  is  why  I  was  away.** 

"  How  wrong  of  you, — ^how  very  wrong !  Had  he  heen, — Skilled, 
how  could  you  have  looked  us  in  the  face  again  ?  ** 

*'  I  could  not  have  looked  you  in  the  face  again.** 

"  But  that  is  over  now.     And  were  you  friends  afterwards  ?** 

"  No ; — ^we  did  not  part  as  friends.  Having  gone  tiiere  to  fight 
with  him, — most  unwillingly, — I  could  not  afterwards  promise  him  that 
I  would  give  up  Miss  Effingham.  You  say  she  will  accept  him  now. 
Let  him  come  and  try.**  She  had  nothing  further  to  say, — ^no  other 
argument  to  use.  There  was  the  soreness  at  her  heart  still  present  to 
her,  making  her  wretched,  instigating  her  to  hurt  him  if  she  knew 
how  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  her  regard  for  him.  But  she  felt  that  she- 
was  weak  and  powerless.  She  had  shot  her  arrows  at  him, — all  bat 
one, — and  if  she  used  that,  its  poisoned  point  would  wound  herself 
far  more  surely  than  it  would  touch  him.  "  The  duel  was  very  silly," 
he  said.     "  You  will  not  speak  of  it.'* 

"No;  certainly  not.** 

*'  I  am  glad  at  least  that  I  have  told  you  everything.** 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  be  glad.     I  cannot  help  you.*' 

**  And  you  will  say  nothing  to  Violet  ?" 

<<  Everything  that  I  can  say  in  Oswald's  favour.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  duel ;  but  beyond  that  you  have  no  right  to  demand  my  secrecy 
with  her.  Yes  ;  you  had  better  go,  Mr.  Finn,  for  I  am  hardly  well. 
And  remember  this, — If  you  can  forget  this  little  episode  about  Miss 
Effingham,  so  will  I  forget  it  also ;  and  so  will  Oswald.  I  can  promise 
for  him.'*     Then  she  smiled  and  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  went. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  as  he  left  the  room,  and  waited  till  she 
heard  the  sound  of  the  great  door  closing  behind  him  before  she  again 
sat  down.  Then,  when  he  was  gone, — ^wHen  she  was  sure  that  he 
was  no  longer  there  with  her  in  the  same  house, — she  laid  her  head 
down  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She 
was  no  longer  angry  with  Phineas.  There  was  no  further  longing  in 
her  heart  for  revenge.  She  did  not  now  desire  to  injure  him,  though 
she  had  done  so  as  long  as  he  was  with  her.  Nay, — ^she  resolved 
instantly,  almost  instinctively,  that  Lord  Brentford  must  know  nothing 
of  all  this,  lest  the  political  prospects  of  the  young  member  for 
Loughton  should  be  injured.  To  have  rebuked  him,  to  rebuke  him 
again  and  again,  would  be  only  fair, — ^would  at  least  be  womanly ; 
but  she  would  protect  him  from  all  material  injury  as  far  as  her  power 
of  protection  might  avail.  And  why  was  she  weeping  now  so  bitterly  ? 
Of  course  she  asked  herself,  as  she  rubbed  away  the  tears  with  her 
hands, — Why  should  she  weep  ?  She  was  not  weak  enough  to  tell 
herself  that  she  was  weeping  for  any  injury  that  had  been  done  to 
Oswald.  She  got  up  suddenly  from  the  sofa,  and  pushed  away  her 
hair  from  her  face,  and  pushed  away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and 
then   clenched  her  fists  as  she  held  them  out  at  full  length  from 
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her  body,  and  stood,  looking  np  with  her  eyes  fixed  npon  the  wall. 
*^  Ass !  *'  she  exclaimed.  *'  Fool !  Idiot !  That  I  should  not  be  able 
to  crush  it  into  nothing  and  have  done  with  it  I  Why  should  he  not 
have  her?  After  all,  he  is  better  than  Oswald.  Oh, — is  that  you ?" 
The  door  of  the  room  had  been  opened  while  she  was  standing  thus, 
and  her  husband  had  entered. 

"  Yes, — ^it  is  I.     Is  anything  wrong  ?" 

"  Very  much  is  wrong." 

"What  is  it,  Laura?" 

"  You  cannot  help  me." 

"  If  you  are  in  trouble  you  should  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  leave  it 
to  me  to  try  to  help  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

'*  Laura,  that  is  uncourteous,— not  to  say  undutiful  also." 

**  I  si;ppose  it  was, — both.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  could  not 
help  it." 

''Laura,  you  should  help  such  words  to  me." 

*'  There  are  moments,  Robert,  when  even  a  married  woman  must 
be  herself  rather  than  her  husband's  wife.  It  is  so,  though  you 
cannot  understand  it." 

''  I  certainly  do  not  understand  it." 
,     "  You  cannot  make  a  woman  subject  to  you  as  a  dog  is  so.    You 
may  have  all  the  outside  and  as  much  of  the  inside  as  you  can  master. 
With  a  dog  you  may  be  sure  of  both." 

**  I  suppose  this  means  that  you  have  secrets  in  which  I  am  not  to 
share." 

"I  have  troubles  about  my  father  and  my  brother  which  you 
cannot  share.     My  brother  is  a  ruined  man." 

"Who  ruined  him?" 

"  I  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of 
him  or  of  papa.  I  only  want  you  to  understand  that  there  is  a  subject 
which  must  be  secret  to  myself,  and  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
shed  tears, — ^if  I  am  so  weak.  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  a  matter  in 
which  I  have  not  your  sjrmpathy."  Then  she  left  him,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  depressed  by  what  had  occurred, — but  not 
thinking  of  it  as  of  a  trouble  which  would  do  more  than  make  him 
uncomfortable  for  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

MADAME   MAX   OOESLEB. 

Day  after  day,  and  clause  after  clause,  the  bill  was  fought  in  com- 
mittee, and  few  men  fought  with  more  constancy  on  the  side  of  the 
Ministers  than  did  the  member  for  Loughton.  Troubled  though  ho 
was  by  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Chiltem,  by  his  love  for  Violet  Effing^ 
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ham,  by  the  silence  of  bis  friend  Lady  Lanray — ^for  since  lie  bad  told 
ber  of  ibe  dnel  sbe  bad  become  silent  to  bim,  never  writing  to  bim» 
and  bardly  speaking  to  him  wben  sbe  met  bim  in  society, — nevar- 
tbeless  Fbineas  was  not  so  troubled  but  wbat  be  conld  work  at  his 
vocation.  Now,  wben  be  would  find  bimself  upon  bis  legs  in  the 
House,  be  would  wonder  at  tbe  hesitation  which  had  lately  troubled 
bim  so  sorely.  He  would  sit  sometimes  and  speculate  upon  thai 
dimness  of  eye,  upon  that  tendency  of  things  to  go  round,  upon  thai 
obtrusive  palpitation  of  heart,  which  bad  afflicted  him  so  seriously  for 
so  long  a  time.  The  House  now  was  no  more  to  him  than  any  other 
chamber,  and  the  members  no  more  than  other  men.  He  guarded 
himself  from  orations,  speaking  always  very  shortly, — ^because  h» 
believed  that  policy  and  good- judgment  required  that  he  should  be 
short.  But  words  were  very  easy  to  bim,  and  he  would  feel  as 
though  be  could  talk  for  ever.  And  then  quickly  came  to  him  a 
reputation  for  practical  usefulness.  He  was  a  man  with  strong 
opinions,  who  could  yet  be  submissive.  And  no  man  seemed  to 
know  how  his  reputation  had  come.  He  bad  made  one  good  speech 
after  two  or  three  failures.  All  who  knew  bim,  his  whole  party,  bad 
been  aware  of  bis  failure ;  and  bis  one  good  speech  had  been  regarded 
by  many  as  no  very  wonderful  effort.  But  he  was  a  man  who  was 
pleasant  to  other  men, — ^not  combative,  not  self- asserting  beyond  the 
point  at  which  self-assertion  ceases  to  be  a  necessity  of  manliness. 
Nature  bad  been  very  good  to  him,  making  him  comely  inside  and 
out, — and  with  this  comeliness  be  had  crept  into  popularity. 

Tbe  secret  of  tbe  duel  was,  I  think,  at  this  time,  known  to  a  great 
many  men  and  women.  So  Phineas  perceived ;  but  it  was  not,  ho 
thought,  known  either  to  Lord  Brentford  or  to  Tiolet  Effingham.  And 
in  this  he  was  right.  No  rumour  of  it  had  yet  reached  the  ears  of 
either  of  these  persons ; — and  rumour,  though  she  flies  so  fast  and 
so  far,  is  often  slow  in  reacbing  those  ears  which  would  be  most 
interested  in  her  tidings.  Some  dim  report  of  tbe  duel  reached  even 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  he  asked  his  wife.  *^  Who  told  you?"  said  she, 
sharply. 

*«  Bonteen  told  me  that  it  was  certainly  so." 

"  ^Ir.  Bonteen  always  knows  more  tban  anybody  else  about  every- 
thing except  his  own  business." 

"  Then  it  is  not  true  ?" 

Lady  Laura  paused, — and  then  she  lied.  "  Of  course  it  is  noi 
true.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  ask  either  of  them,  but  to  me  ii 
seems  to  be  tbe  most  improbable  thing  in  life . ' '  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  be- 
lieved that  there  had  been  no  duel.  In  his  wife's  word  he  put  abso- 
lute faith,  and  be  thought  that  she  would  certainly  know  anything 
that  her  brother  had  done.  As  be  was  a  man  given  to  but  little 
discourse,  he  asked  no  further  questions  about  tbe  duel  either  in  the 
House  or  at  the  Clubs. 
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At  first,  Phineas  had  been  greatly  dismayed  when  men  had  asked 
him  questions  tending  to  elieit  from  him  some  explanation  of  the 
mystery ; — but  by  degrees  he  became  used  to  it,  and  as  the  tidings 
which  had  got  abroad  did  not  seem  to  injure  him,  and  as  the  ques- 
tionings were  not  pushed  very  closely,  he  became  indifferent.  There 
came  out  another  article  in  the  People's  Banner  in  which  Lord 

C n  and  Mr.  P s  F n  were  spoken  of  as  glaring  examples 

of  that  aristocratic  snobility, — ^that  was  the  expressive  word  coined, 
evidently  with  great  delight,  for  the  occasion, — which  the  rotten  state 
of  London  society  in  high  quarters  now  produced.  Here  was  a  young 
lord,  infamously  notorious,  quarrelling  with  one  of  his  boon-com- 
panions whom  he  had  appointed  to  a  private  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  fighting  duels,  breaking  the  laws,  scandalising  the  public, 
— and  all  this  was  done  without  punishment  to  the  guilty !  There  were 
old  stories  afloat, — so  said  the  article, — of  what  in  a  former  century 
had  been  done  by  Lord  Mohuns  and  Mr.  Bests ;  but  now,  in  186 — , 
&c.  &c.  &c.  And  so  the  article  went  on.  Any  reader  may  fill  in  with- 
out difficulty  the  concluding  indignation  and  virtuous  appeal  for  reform 
in  social  morals  as  well  as  Parliament.  But  Phineas  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  he  had  almost  come  to  like  this  kind  of  thing. 

Certainly  I  think  that  the  duel  did  him  no  harm  in  society.  Other- 
wise he  would  hardly  have  been  asked  to  a  semi-political  dinner  at 
Lady  Glencora  Palliser'e,  even  though  he  might  have  been  invited  to 
make  one  of  the  five  hundred  guests  who  were  crowded  into  her 
saloons  and  staircases  after  the  dinner  was  over.  To  have  been  one 
of  the  ^\e  hundred  was  nothing  ;  but  to  be  one  of  the  sixteen  was  a 
great  deal, — ^was  indeed  so  much  that  Phineas,  not  understanding  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  his  own  comeliness,  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  so  pleasant  an  honour  was  conferred  upon  him.  There  was  no 
man  among  the  eight  men  at  the  dinner-party  not  in  Parliament, — 
and  the  only  other  except  Phineas  not  attached  to  the  Government 
was  Mr.  Palliser's  great  friend,  John  Grey,  the  member  for  Silver- 
bridge.  There  were  four  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  room, — ^the  Duke, 
Lord  Cantrip,  Mr.  Gresham,  and  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  There 
was  also  Barrington  Erie  and  young  Lord  Fawn,  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  wit  and  grace  of  the  ladies  present  lent  more  of 
character  to  the  party  than  even  the  position  of  the  men.  Lady 
Glencora  Palliser  herself  was  a  host.  There  was  no  woman  then  in 
London  better  able  to  talk  to  a  dozen  people  on  a  dozen  subjects ; 
and  then,  moreover,  she  was  still  in  the  flush  of  her  beauty  and  the 
bloom  of  her  youth.  Lady  Laura  was  there ; — ^by  what  means  divided 
from  her  husband  Phineas  could  not  imagine;  but  Lady  Glencora 
was  good  at  such  divisions.  Lady  Cantrip  had  been  allowed  to  come 
with  her  lord ; — ^but,  as  was  well  understood.  Lord  Cantrip  was  not 
so  manifestly  a  husband  as  was  Mr.  Kennedy.  There  are  men  who 
cannot  guard  themselves  from  the  assertion  of  marital  rights  at  most 
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inappropriate  moments.  Now  Lord  Cantrip  lived  with  his  wife  most 
happily ;  yet  yon  should  pass  hours  with  him  and  her  together,  and 
hardly  know  that  they  knew  each  other.  One  of  the  Dnke*s  daughters 
was  there, — hut  not  the  Duchess,  who  was  known  to  be  heavy; — 
and  there  was  the  beauteous  Marchioness  of  Hartletop.  Violet 
Effingham  was  in  the  room  also, — ^giving  Phineas  a  blow  at  the  heart 
as  he  saw  her  smile.  Might  it  be  that  he  could  speak  a  word  to  her 
on  this  occasion  9  Mr.  Grey  had  also  brought  his  wife ; — and  then 
there  was  Madame  Max  Goesler.  Phineas  found  that  it  was  his 
fortune  to  take  down  to  dinner, — ^not  Yiolet  Effingham,  but  Madame 
Max  Goesler.  And,  when  he  was  placed  at  dinner,  on  the  other  side 
of  him  there  sat  Lady  Hartletop,  who  addressed  the  few  words  which 
she  spoke  exclusively  to  Mr.  Palliser.  There  had  been  in  former 
days  matters  difficult  of  arrangement  between  those  two  ;  but  I  think 
that  those  old  passages  had  now  been  forgotten  by  them  both.  Phineas 
was,  therefore,  driven  to  depend  exclusively  on  Madame  Max  Goesler 
for  conversation,  and  he  found  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  cast 
his  seed  into  barren  ground. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  never  heard  of  Madame  Max  Goesler. 
Lady  Glencora,  in  introducing  them,  had  pronounced  the  lady's  name 
so  clearly  that  he  had  caught  it  with  accuracy,  but  he  could  not  sur- 
mise whence  she  had  come,  or  why  she  was  IJiere.  She  was  a  woman 
probably  something  over  thirty  years  of  age.  She  had  thick  black  hair, 
which  she  wore  in  curls, — unlike  anybody  else  in  the  world, — ^in  curls 
which  hung  down  low  beneath  her  face,  covering,  and  perhaps  intended 
to  cover,  a  certain  thinness  in  her  cheeks  which  would  otherwise  havo 
taken  something  from  the  charm  of  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
large,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  very  bright, — and  she  used  them, 
in  a  manner  which  is  as  yet  hardly  common  with  Englishwomen. 
She  seemed  to  intend  that  you  should  know  that  she  employed  them 
to  conquer  you, — ^looking  as  a  knight  may  have  looked  in  olden  days 
who  entered  a  chamber  with  his  sword  drawn  from  the  scabbard  and 
in  his  hand.  Her  forehead  was  broad  and  somewhat  low.  Her  nose 
was  not  classically  beautiful,  being  broader  at  the  nostrils  than  beauty 
required,  and,  moreover,  not  perfectly  straight  in  its  line.  Her  lips 
were  thin.  Her  teeth,  which  she  endeavoured  to  show  as  little  as 
possible,  were  perfect  in  form  and  colour.  They  who  criticised  her 
severely  said,  however,  that  they  were  too  large.  Her  chin  was  well 
formed,  and  divided  by  a  dimple  which  gave  to  her  face  a  softness  of 
grace  which  would  otherwise  have  been  much  missed.  But  perhaps 
her  great  beauty  was  in  the  brilliant  clearness  of  her  dark  comple2don. 
You  might  almost  fancy  that  you  could  see  into  it  so  as  to  read  the 
different  lines  beneath  the  skin.  She  was  somewhat  tall,  though  by 
no  means  tall  to  a  fault,  and  was  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  meagre  in 
her  proportions.  She  always  wore  her  dress  close  up  to  her  neck, 
and  never  showed  the  bareness  of  her  arms.     Though  she  was  the 
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only  woman  so  clad  now  present  in  the  room,  this  singularity  did  not 
specially  strike  one,  because  in  other  respects  her  apparel  was  so  rich 
and  quaint  as  to  make  inattention  to  it  impossible.  The  observer  who 
did  not  obser\'e  very  closely  would  perceive  that  Madame  Max 
Gocsler's  dress  was  unlike  the  dress  of  other  women,  but  seeing  that 
it  was  unlike  in  make,  unlike  in  colour,  and  unlike  in  material,  the 
ordinary  observer  would  not  see  also  that  it  was  unlike  in  form  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  maintaining  its  general  peculiarity  of 
character.  In  colour  she  was  abundant,  and  yet  the  fabric  of  her  gar- 
ment was  always  black.  My  pen  may  not  dare  to  describe  the 
traceries  of  yellow  and  ruby  silk  which  went  in  and  out  through  the 
black  lace,  across  her  bosom,  and.  round  her  neck,  and  over  her 
shoulders,  and  along  her  arms,  and  down  to  the  very  ground  at  her 
feet,  robbing  the  black  stuff  of  all  its  sombre  solemnity,  and  producing 
a  brightness  in  which  there  was  nothing  gaudy.  She  wore  no  ves- 
tige of  crinoline,  and  hardly  anything  that  could  be  called  a  train. 
And  the  lace  sleeves  of  her  dress,  with  their  bright  traceries  of  silk, 
were  fitted  close  to  her  arms ;  and  round  her  neck  she  wore  the 
smallest  possible  collar  of  lace,  above  which  there  was  a  short  chain 
of  Boman  gold  with  a  ruby  pendant.  And  she  had  rubies  in  her 
ears,  and  a  ruby  brooch,  and  rubies  in  the  bracelets  on  her  arms. 
Such,  as  regarded  the  outward  woman,  was  Madame  Max  Goesler ; 
and  Phineas,  as  he  took  his  place  by  her  side,  thought  that  fortune 
for  the  nonce  had  done  well  with  him, — only  that  he  should  have 
liked  it  so  much  better  could  he  have  been  seated  next  to  Yiolct 
Effingham ! 

I  have  said  that  in  the  matter  of  conversation  his  morsel  of  seed 
was  not  thrown  into  barren  ground.  I  do  not  know  that  he  can  truly 
be  said  to  have  produced  even  a  morsel.  The  subjects  were  all  mooted 
by  the  lady,  and  so  great  was  her  fertility  in  discoursing  that  all  con- 
versational grasses  seemed  to  grow  with  her  spontaneously.  '*  Mr. 
Finn,"  she  said,  ''what  would  I  not  give  to  be  a  member  of  the  British 
Parlii^ment  at  such  a  moment  as  this !  *' 

''  Why  at  such  a  moment  as  this  particularly  ?  ** 

''  Because  there  is  something  to  be  done,  which,  let  me  tell  you, 
senator  though  you  are,  is  not  always  the  case  with  you.*' 

*'  My  experience  is  short,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  too  much  to  be  done." 

<*  Too  much  of  nothingness,  Mr.  Finn.  Is  not  that  the  case  ?  But 
now  there  is  a  real  fight  in  the  lists.  The  one  great  drawback  to 
the  life  of  women  is  that  they  cannot  act  in  politics." 

**  And  which  side  would  you  take  ?  " 

"  What,  here  in  England  ?  "  said  Madame  Max  Goesler, — ^from 
which  expression,  and  from  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
Phineas  was  led  into  a' doubt  whether  the  lady  were  a  countr3rwoman 
of  his  or  not.     ''  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say.    Politically  I  should  want 
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to  ont-Tnmbnll  Mr.  Tnrnbnlly  to  vote  for  everything  that  conld  be  voted 
for, — ^ballot,  manhood  sofiErage,  womanhood  suffrage,  nnlimited  right 
of  striking,  tenant  right,  education  of  everybody,  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  abolition  of  at  least  the  bench  of  bishops.*' 

"  That  is  a  strong  progranmie,*'  said  Phineas. 

''  It  is  strong,  Mr.  Finn,  but  that's  what  I  should  like.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  feel  a  dastard  security  in  the 
conviction  that  I  might  advocate  my  views  without  any  danger  of 
seeing  them  carried  out.  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  at  all 
want  to  put  down  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

"  You  think  that  they  would  go  with  the  bench  of  bishops  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  want  anything  to  go, — ^that  is,  as  far  as  real  life  is  con- 
cerned. There's  that  dear  good  Bishop  of  Abingdon  is  the  best  friend 
I  have  in  the  world, — and  as  for  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  I'd  walk 
from  here  to  there  to  hear  him  preach.  And  I'd  sooner  hem  aprons 
for  them  all  myself  than  that  they  should  want  those  pretty  deco- 
rations. But  then,  Mr.  Finn,  there  is  such  a  difference  between  life 
and  theory; — is  there  not  ?  " 

"  And  it  is  so  comfortable  to  have  theories  that  one  is  not  bound  to 
carry  out,"  said  Phineas. 

"Isn't  it  ?  Mr.  Palliser,  do  you  live  up  to  your  political  theories ? ** 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Palliser  was  sitting  perfectly  silent  between  Lady 
Hartletop  and  the  Duke's  daughter,  and  he  gave  a  little  spring  in  his 
chair  as  this  sudden  address  was  made  to  him.  ''Your  House  of 
Commons  theories,  I  mean,  Mr.  Palliser.  Mr.  Finn  is  saying  that  it 
is  very  well  to  have  far-advanced  ideas, — ^it  does  not  matter  how  far 
advanced, — because  one  is  never  called  upon  to  act  upon  them 
practically." 

''  That  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Palliser. 

"  But  pleasant, — ^so  at  least  Mr.  Finn  says." 

''It  is  at  least  very  coromon,"  said  Phineas,  not  caring  to  protect 
himself  by  a  contradiction. 

"  For  myself,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  gravely,  "  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  always  am  really  anxious  to  carry  into  practice  all  those  doctrines 
of  policy  which  I  advocate  in  theory." 

During  this  conversation  Lady  Hartletop  sat  as  though  no  word  of 
it  reached  her  ears.  She  did  not  understand  Madame  Max  Goesler, 
and  by  no  means  loved  her.  Mr.  Palliser,  when  he  had  made  his 
little  speech,  turned  to  the  Duke's  daughter  and  asked  some  question 
about  the  conservatories  at  Longroyston. 

"  I  have  called  forth  a  word  of  wisdom,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phineas,  "  and  taught  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  believe 
that  I  am  a  most  unsound  politician.  You  may  have  ruined  my 
prospects  for  life,  Madame  Max  Goesler." 

"  Let  me  hope  not.     As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  way  of  things 
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in  yonr  Government,  the  aspirants  to  office  succeed  chiefly  by  making 
themselves  nncommonly  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  in  power.  If  a 
man  can  hit  hard  enough  he  is  sure  to  be  taken  into  the  elysium  of 
the  Treasury  bench, — ^not  that  he  may  hit  others,  but  that  he  may 
cease  to  hit  those  who  are  there.  I  don't  think  men  are  chosen 
because  they  are  useful.*' 

**  You  are  very  severe  upon  us  all." 

<'  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  one  man  is  as  useful  as  another. 
But  to  put  aside  joking, — ^they  tell  me  that  you  are  sure  to  become  a 
minister." 

Phineas  felt  that  he  blushed.  Could  it  be  that  people  said  of 
him  behind  his  back  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  rise  high  in  political 
position  ?  "  Your  informants  are  very  kind,"  he  replied  awkwardly, 
''but  I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  I  shall  never  get  up  in  the 
way  you  describe, — ^that  is,  by  abusing  the  men  I  support." 

After  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  turned  round  to  Mr.  Grey,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and  Phineas  was  left  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence.  He  tried  to  say  a  word  to  Lady  Hartletop,  but 
Lady  Hartletop  only  bowed  her  head  gracefully  in  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  he  made.  So  he  applied  himself  for  a  while 
to  his  dinner. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Effingham?"  said  Madame  Max 
Goesler,  again  addressiug  him  suddenly. 
"  What  do  I  think  about  her  ?  " 
**  You  know  her,  I  suppose." 

'<  Oh  yes,  I  know  her.  She  is  closely  connected  with  the  Kennedys, 
who  are  friends  of  mine." 

"  So  I  have  heard.  They  tell  me  that  scores  of  men  ore  raving 
about  her.     Are  you  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ; — ^I  don't  mind  being  one  of  sundry  scores.     There  is 
nothing  particular  in  owning  to  that." 
"  But  you  admire  her  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Phineas. 

''  Ah,  I  see  you  are  joking.   I  do  amazingly.  They  say  women  never 
do  admire  women,  but  I  most  sincerely  do  admire  Miss£ffingham." 
**  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"Oh  no ; — I  must  not  dare  to  say  so  much  as  that.  I  was  with 
her  last  winter  for  a  week  at  Matching,  and  of  course  I  meet  her  about 
at  people's  houses.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  independent 
girl  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  do  believe  that  nothing  would  make 
her  marry  a  man  unless  she  loved  him  and  honoured  him,  and  I  think 
it  is  so  very  seldom  that  you  can  say  that  of  a  girl." 

"  I  believe  so  also,"  said  Phineas.  Then  he  paused  a  moment 
before  he  continued  to  speak.  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  Miss 
Effingham  very  intimately,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  her,  I 
should  think  it  very  probable  that  she  may  not  marry  at  all." 
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''Very  probably,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  who  then  again 
turned  away  to  Mr.  Chrey, 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  when  the  moment  was  just  at  hand  in 
which  the  ladies  were  to  retreat,  Madame  Max  Goesler  again  ad- 
dressed  Phineas,  looking  very  full  into  his  face  as  she  did  so.  ''  I 
wonder  whether  the  time  will  ever  come,  Mr.  Finn,  in  which  you 
will  give  me  an  account  of  that  day's  journey  to  Blankenberg  ?  " 

"  To  Blankenberg  I  " 

**  Yes  ; — to  Blankenberg.  I  am  not  asking  for  it  now.  But  I  shall 
look  for  it  some  day."  Then  Lady  Glencora  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
Madame  Max  Goesler  went  out  with  the  others. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

LORD  FAWN. 

What  had  Madame  Max  Goesler  to  do  with  his  journey  to  Blanken- 
berg ?  thought  Phineas,  as  he  sat  for  a  while  in  silence  between  Mr. 
Palliser  and  Mr.  Grey;  and  why  should  she,  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  have  dared  to  ask  him  such  a  question  ?  But  as  the 
conversation  round  the  table,  after  the  ladies  had  gone,  soon  drifted 
into  politics  vand  became  general,  Phineas,  for  awhile,  forgot  Madame 
Max  Goesler  and  the  Blankenberg  journey,  and  listened  to  the  eager 
words  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  now  and  again  uttering  a  word  of  his 
own,  and  showing  that  he,  too,  was  as  eager  as  others.  But  the 
session  in  Mr.  PaJliser's  dining-room  was  not  long,  and  Phineas 
soon  found  himself  making  his  way  amidst  a  throng  of  coming  guests 
into  the  rooms  above.  His  object  was  to  meet  Violet  Effingham,  but, 
failing  that,  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  say  a  few  more  words  to 
Madame  Max  Goesler. 

He  first  encountered  Lady  Laura,  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken  as 
yet,  and,  finding  himself  standing  close  to  her  for  a  while,  he  asked 
her  afber  his  late  neighbour.  <*  Do  tell  me  one  thing,  Lady  Laura ; — 
who  is  Madame  Max  Goesler,  and  why  have  I  never  met  her 
before?" 

*'  That  will  be  two  things,  Mr.  Finn  ;  but  I  will  answer  both  ques- 
tions as  well  as  I  can.  You  have  not  met  her  before,  because  she 
was  in  Germany  last  spring  and  summer,  and  in  the  year  before  that 
you  were  not  about  so  much  as  you  have  been  since.  Still  you  must 
have  seen  her,  I  think.  She  is  the  widow  of  an  Austrian  banker,  and 
has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at  Vienna.  She  is  very  rich,  and 
has  a  small  house  in  Park  Lane,  where  she  receives  people  so  exclu- 
sively that  it  has  come  to  be  thought  an  honour  to  be  invited  by 
Madame  Max  Goesler.  Her  enemies  say  that  her  father  was  a  German 
Jew,  living  in  England,  in  the  employment  of  the  Viennese  bankers. 
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and  they  say  also  that  she  has  been  married  a  second  time  to  an 
Austrian  Count,  to  whom  she  allows  ever  so  much  a  year  to  stay 
away  from  her.  But  of  all  this  nobody,  I  fancy,  knows  anything. 
What  they  do  know  is  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  spends  seven  or 
eight  thousand  a  year,  and  that  she  ^ill  give  no  man  an  opportunity 
of  even  asking  her  to  marry  him.  People  used  to  be  shy  of  her,  but 
she  goes  almost  everywhere  now." 

<'  She  has  not  been  at  Portman  Square  ?  *' 

*'  Oh  no  ;  but  then  Lady  Glencora  is  so  much  more  advanced  than 
wo  are  t  After  all,  we  are  but  humdrum  people,  as  the  world  goes 
now." 

Then  Phineas  began  to  roam  about  the  rooms,  striving  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  engrossing  five  minutes  of  Miss  Effingham's  attention. 
During  the  time  that  Lady  Laura  was  giving  him  the  history  of 
Madame  Max  Goesler  his  eyes  had  wandered  round,  and  he  had  per- 
ceived that  Yiolet  was  standing  in  the  further  comer  of  a  large  lobby 
on  to  which  the  stairs  opened, — ^so  situated,  indeed,  that  she  could 
hardly  escape,  because  of  the  increasing  crowd,  but  on  that  very  ac- 
count almost  impossible  to  be  reached.  He  could  see,  also,  that  she 
was  talking  to  Lord  Fawn,  an  unmarried  peer  of  something  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  unrivalled  pair  of  whiskers,  a  small  estate, 
and  a  rising  political  reputation.  Lord  Fawn  had  been  talking  to 
Violet  through  the  whole  dinner,  and  Phineas  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  should  like  to  make  another  journey  to  Blankenberg,  with  the 
object  of  meeting  his  lordship  on  the  sands.  When  Lady  Laura  had 
done  speaking,  his  eyes  were  turned  through  a  large  open  doorway 
towards  the  spot  on  which  his  idol  was  standing.  ''  It  is  of  no  use, 
my  friend,"  she  said,  touching  his  arm.  "  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
know  that  it  is  of  no  use,  because  then  I  think  you  would  be  happier.*' 
To  this  Phineas  made  no  answer,  but  went  and  roamed  about  the 
rooms.  Why  should  it  be  of  no  use  ?  Would  Yiolet  Effingham 
marry  any  man  merely  because  he  was  a  lord  ? 

Some  half-hour  after  this  he  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  up 
to  the  place  in  which  Yiolet  was  still  standing,  with  Lord  Fawn 
beside  her.  *'I  have  been  making  such  a  struggle  to  get  to  you,"  he 
said. 

'*  And  now  you  are  here,  you  will  have  to  stay,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  get  out,"  she  answered.  '<  Lord  Fawn  has  made  the  attempt  half- 
a-dozen  times,  but  has  failed  grievously." 

"  I  have  been  quite  contented,"  said  Lord  Fawn ; — "  more  than 
contented." 

Phineas  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  some  special  reason  to  Miss 
Effingham  to  account  for  his  efforts  to  reach  her,  but  yet  he  had 
nothing  special  to  say.  Had  Lord  Fawn  not  been  there,  he  would 
immediately  have  told  her  that  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  he  had  asked  her  in  Saulsby  Park,  but  he  could  hardly  do 
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this  in  presence  of  the  noble  Under-Secretary  of  State.  She  received 
him  with  her  pleasant  genial  snule,  looking  exactly  as  she  had  looked 
when  he  had  parted  from  her  on  the  morning  after  their  ride.  She  did 
not  show  any  sign  of  anger,  or  even  of  indifference,  at  his  approach. 
Bnt  still  it  was  almost  necessary  that  he  shonld  account  for  his  search 
of  her.  "  I  have  so  longed  to  hear  from  yon  how  yon  got  on  at  Longh- 
linter,*'  he  said. 

"  Yes, — ^yes  ;  and  I  will  tell  yoa  something  of  it  some  day,  perhaps. 
"Why  do  you  not  come  to  Lady  Baldock's  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  even  know  that  Lady  Baldock  was  in  town." 

"You  ought  to  have  known.  'Of  course  she  is  in  town.  Where 
did  you  suppose  I  was  Hving  ?  Lord  Fawn  was  there  yesterday,  and 
can  tell  you  that  my  aunt  is  quite  blooming.*' 

"  Lady  Baldock  is  blooming,'*  said  Lord  Fawn;  "  certainly  bloom- 
ing ; — ^that  is,  if  evergreens  may  be  said  to  bloom." 

"  Evergreens  do  bloom,  as  well  as  spring  plants,  Lord  Fawn.  You 
come  and  see  her,  Mr.  Finn ;— only  you  must  bring  a  little  money 
with  you  for  the  Female  Protestant  Unmarried  Women's  Emigration 
Society.  That  is  my  aunt's  present  hobby,  as  Lord  Fawn  knows  to 
his  cost." 

**  I  wish  I  may  never  spend  half-a-sovereign  worse." 

**  But  it  is  a  perilous  affair  for  me,  as  my  aunt  wants  me  to  go  out 
as  a  sort  of  leading  Protestant  unmarried  female  emigrant  pioneer 
myself." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,"  sud  Lord  Fawn,  with  much  anxiety. 

"  Of  course  you'll  go,"  said  Phineas.     "  I  should,  if  I  were  you." 

**  I  am  in  doubt,"  said  Violet. 

"  It  is  such  a  grand  prospect,"  said  he.  "  Such  an  opening  in  life. 
So  much  excitement,  you  know ;  and  such  a  useful  career." 

"  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  opening  here  for  Miss  Effingham,'* 
said  Lord  Fawn,  "  and  plenty  of  excitement." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  ?  "  said  Violet.  "  You  are  much  more  civil 
than  Mr.  Finn,  I  must  say."  Then  Phineas  began  to  hope  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid  of  Lord  Fawn.  "  What  a  happy  man  you  were  at 
dinner! "  continued  Violet,  addressing  herself  to  Phineas. 

"  I  thought  Lord  Fawn  was  the  happy  man." 

"You  had  Madame  Max  Goesler  all  to  yourself  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  I  suppose  there  was  not  a  creature  in  the  room  who  did 
not  envy  you.  I  don't  doubt  that  ever  so  much  interest  was  made 
with  Lady  Glencora  as  to  taking  Madame  Max  down  to  dinner.  Lord 
Fawn,  I  know,  intrigued." 

"  Miss  Effingham,  really  I  must contradict  you." 

"  And  Barrington  Erie  begged  for  it  as  a  particular  favour.  The 
Duke,  with  a  sigh,  owned  that  it  was  impossible,  because  of  his 
cumbrous  rank;  and  Mr.  Gresham,  when  it  was  offered  to  him, 
declared  that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  business  of  the  House^  and  not 
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up  to  the  occasion.  How  much  did  she  say  to  you ;  and  what  did 
she  talk  about  ?  '* 

"  The  ballot  chiefly, — ^that,  and  manhood  suffirage." 

'<  Ah !  she  said  something  more  than  that,  I  am  sure.  Madame 
Max  Goesler  never  lets  any  man  go  without  entrancing  him.  If  you 
have  anything  near  your  heart,  Mr.  Finn,  Madame  Max  Goesler 
touched  it,  I  am  sure."  Now  Phineas  had  two  things  near  his  heart, 
— ^political  promotion  and  Violet  Effingham, — and  Madame  Max  Goesler 
had  managed  to  touch  them  both.  She  had  asked  him  respecting  his 
journey  to  Blankenburg,  and  had  touched  him  veiy  nearly  in  reference 
to  Miss  Effingham.  **  You  know  Madame  Max  Goesler,  of  course  ?  " 
said  Violet  to  Lord  Fawn. 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  know  the  lady ; — ^that  is,  as  well  as  other  people  do. 
No  one,  I  take  it,  knows  much  of  her;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
world  is  becoming  tired  of  her.  A  mystery  is  good  for  nothing  if  it 
remains  always  a  mystery." 

*^  And  it  is  good  for  nothing  at  all  when  it  is  found  out,"  said 
4  Violet. 

"  And  therefore  it  is  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  is  a  bore,"  said 
Lord  Fawn. 

"You  did  not  find  her  a  bore? "said  Violet.  Then  Phineas, 
choosing  to  oppose  Lord  Fawn  as  well  as  he  could  on  that  matter,  as 
on  every  other,  declared  that  he  had  found  Madame  Max  Goesler  most 
delight^.    "  And  beautiful, — ^is  she  not  ?"  said  Violet. 

"  Beautiful  1 "  exclaimed  Lord  Fawn. 

"  I  think  her  very  beautiful,"  said  Phineas. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Violet.  "  And  she  is  a  dear  ally  of  mine.  We 
were  a  week  together  last  winter,  and  swore  an  undying  friendship. 
She  told  me  ever  so  much  about  Mr.  Goesler." 

**  But  she  told  you  nothing  of  her  second  husband  ?  "  said  Lord 
Fawn. 

"  Now  that  you  have  run  into  scandal,  I  shall  have  done,"  said 
Violet. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  when  Phineas  was  preparing  to  fight  his 
way  out  of  the  house,  he  was  again  close  to  Madame  Max  Goesler. 
He  had  not  found  a  single  moment  in  which  to  ask  Violet  for  an 
answer  to  his  old  question,  and  was  retiring  from  the  field  discom- 
fited, but  not  dispirited.  Lord  Fawn,  he  thought,  was  not  a  serious 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Lady  Laura  had  told  him  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  ;  but  then  Lady  Laura's  mind  on  that  subject  was,  he 
'  thought,  prejudiced.  Violet  Effingham  certainly  knew  what  were  his 
wishes,  and  knowing  them,  smiled  on  him  and  was  gracious  to  him. 
Would  she  do  so  if  his  pretensions  were  thoroughly  objectionable  to 
her? 

"I  saw  that  you  were  successful  this  evening,"  said  Madame  Max 
Goesler  to  him. 
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"I  was  not  aware  of  any  success.'* 

<*  I  call  it  great  success  to  bo  able  to  make  your  way  where  you 
will  through  such  a  crowd  as  there  is  here.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
stout  a  cavalier  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  find  my  servant,  and  bid  him 
get  my  carriage.  Will  you  mind  ?  "  Phineas,  of  course,  declared  that 
he  would  be  delighted.  '<  He  is  a  German,  and  not  in  livery.  But  if 
somebody  will  call  out,  he  will  hear.  He  is  very  sharp,  and  much 
more  attentive  than  your  English  footmen.  An  EngUshman  hardly 
ever  makes  a  good  servant.*' 

"  Is  that  a  compliment  to  us  Britons  ?** 

''No,  certainly  not.  If  a  man  is  a  servant,  he  should  be  clever 
enough  to  be  a  good  one."  Phineas  had  now  given  the  order  for  the 
carriage,  and,  having  returned,  was  standing  with  Madame  Max  Goesler 
in  the  cloak-room.  **  After  all,  we  are  surely  the  most  awkward  people 
in  the  world,"  she  said.  "  Yon  know  Lord  Fawn,  who  was  talking  to 
Miss  Effingham  just  now.  You  should  have  hoard  him  trying  to  pay 
me  a  compliment  before  dinner.  It  was  like  a  donkey  walking  a 
minuet,  and  yet  they  say  he  is  a  clever  man  and  can  make  speeches."  ), 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Madame  Max  Goesler's  ears  were  so  sharp 
that  she  had  heard  the  things  which  Lord  Fawn  had  said  of  her  ? 

''  He  is  a  well-informed  man,"  said  Phineas. 

"  For  a  lord,  you  mean,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  "  But  he  is 
an  oaf,  is  he  not  ?    And  yet  they  say  he  is  to  marry  that  girl." 

« I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said  Phine<as,  stoutly. 

<<  I  hope  not,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  that  somebody  elso 
m^y* — ^unless  somebody  else  should  change  his  mind.  Thank  you  ; 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you.  Mind  you  come  and  call  on  me, — 198, 
Park  Lane.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  little  cottage."  Then  he  put 
Madame  Max  Goesler  into  her  carriage,  and  walked  away  to  his  club. 
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*  It's  the  system  as  I  hates^  and  not  you,  Mr.  Finn." 

PMneas  Fanu    Chap.  xlir.  P«g8  747. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD, 
A  BTORY  OF  UPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE   FOX  AND   THE   CBOy«'S« 

Early  in  my  first  chapter  I  annonnced  that  this  talo  would  deal  \vith 
the  fortunes  of  very  humble  and  obscure  individuals.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  most  insignificant  personages  are  linked  inex- 
tricably with  those  of  the  high  and  powerful,  whose  doings  history 
delights  to  chronicle,  it  fell  out  that  certain  great  questions  which 
began  to  agitate  Europe  about  the  period  of  which  I  write,  had  a 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  little  group  of  persons 
who  figure  in  my  story.  Storms  which  make  the  deep  seas  upheave, 
also  ruffle  the  rivulets. 

Times  were  coming  when  it  grew  necessary  to  take  sides  on  tho 
great  questions  aflfecting  Germany ;  when  even  silence  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  expression  of  opinion ;  and  when  the  most  cautious 
found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  neutrality. 

A  man  may  say,  "  I  am  resolved  to  go  straight  onward,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,''  and  so  long  as  the  path  shall  be 
straight  and  even  beneath  his  feet,  he  can  do  so.  But  one  fine  day 
he  arrives  at  a  point  where  the  one  road  divides  into  two  roads, 
stretching  away  on  either  hand,  and  diverging  ever  more  widely 
one  from  the  other.  What  is  to  be  done  then?  In  front,  proceeding 
straight  onward,  there  is  nothing  but  a  stone  wall,  or  may  be  a  duck- 
pond,  dull,  muddy,  and  stagnant.  If  he  would  not  assert  his  principles 
by  ending  his  days  in  the  duck-pond,  or  knocking  his  head  against 
the  stone  wall,  the  man  must  choose  either  tho  right-hand  path  or 
the  left-hand  path. 

Now,  in  Detmold,  people  began  to  have  glimpses  of  the  duck-pond 
at  the  end  of  their  pohtical  vista.     There  were  some  folks,  better 
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educated  than  old  Simon  Schnarcher  the  eacristan,  but  perhaps  not 
greatly  more  enlightened,  who  would  have  counselled  avoiding  the 
dilemma  by  the  simple  expedient  of  going  back  again  to  the  place 
"whence  they  started.  **  If  you  go  on,"  said  these  wiseacres, 
**you  certainly  must  choose  the  right-hand  path  or  the  left-hand 
path,  or  else  be  stifled  in  the  duck-pond.  That  is  true.  But  why  go 
on?" 

Very  often  people  were  unable  to  answer  why.  But  they  mostly 
felt  the  necessity. 

To  the  tiny  community  at  Horn,  however,  the  condition  of  European 
politics  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  matter  of  profound  indifference. 
The  echoes  from  the  great  noisy  world  penetrated  thither  but  faintly. 
It  is  true  that  some  distorted  and  diminished  photographs  of  the  more 
important  doings  of  the  time  were  presented  to  them  in  their  local 
newspapers.  They  descried,  from  a  distance,  kings  and  kaisers, 
princes  and  potentates,  moving  hither  and  thither,  troops  advanced 
and  withdrawn,  and  a  kind  of  general  running  the  hays  and  changing 
of  places.  But  they  were  as  a  deaf  man  who  looks  on  at  a  dance. 
They  saw  the  bustle  and  movement,  indeed,  but  had  no  inkling  of  the 
music  which  regulates  the  figure. 

In  the  Speise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb,  at  Horn,  there  is  warmth 
and  good  cheer  at  the  usual  supper-hour, — i,|hat  is  to  say,  about  half- 
past  seven  o'clock.  It  is  more  than  a  month  ago  since  that  September 
night  when  the  reader  was  first  introduced  to  Quendel's  hostelry,  but 
nearly  the  same  company  is  assembled  within  it  as  on  that  former 
occasion.  Simon  Schnarcher  is  there,  and  Peters,  and  the  £at  host. 
There  are,  too,  a  few  tradesmen  and  farmers,  old  habitues  of  the 
place.  But  Franz  Lehmann  is  not  present,  nor  the  commercial  tra- 
veller, whose  temerity  in  defying  the  sacristan  is  remembered,  and 
still  occasionally  discussed  among  them  with  great  gusto.  At  this 
present  moment,  however,  the  serious  business  of  eating  and  drinking 
is  occupying  the  faculties  of  the  company.  The  night  without  is  very 
dark  and  cold.  In  the  Speise-Saal  it  is  light  and  warm.  The  linger- 
ing odour  of  tobacco  is  still  there,  but  the  atmosphere  is  clear  from 
the  thick  clouds  that  sometimes  obscure  it.  They  will  arise  by-and- 
by.  For  the  present,  the  steam  of  hot  meats  ascends  unmingled  from 
the  table ;  for,  even  by  a  German,  the  operations  of  supping  and 
smoking  cannot  conveniently  be  performed  together.  The  one  waiter, 
assisted  by  a  stout  kitchen-maid,  has  been  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  guests,  but  now  there  comes  a  lull  in  his  labours.  All  are  served, 
and  the  waiter  sits  down  alone  at  a  side-table  to  eiyoy  his  own  por- 
tion of  the  food. 

After  a  while,  Herr  Quendel,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  board,  v/ipcs 
his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  pushes  his  chair  heavily  back  towards  the 
stove,  takes  from  his  pocket  a  very  attenuated  cigar,  and  holds  it  over 
luB  shoulder  without  turning  his  head.     Johann,  the  waiter,  jumps 
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up,  brings  a  lighted  candlo  in  a  little,  quaint,  old-fashioned  brass 
candlestick,  and  sets  £re  to  the  attenuated  cigar.  Forthwith  every 
man  in  the  room  pulls  out  either  a  meerschaum  or  a  cigar ;  they  are 
lighted,  all  the  chairs  are  pushed  back,  scraping  noisily  over  the 
sanded  floor,  and  a  semicircle  is  formed  in  front  of  the  stove,  of  which 
semicircle,  the  landlord's  chair,  on  one  side,  and  Simon  Schnarcher's 
on  the  other,  are  the  points  nearest  to  the  fire.  A  smaller  table  is  set 
before  the  guests,  so  that  each  man  may  have  his  tankard  of  beer  at 
hand,  without  the  trouble  of  tuixiing  to  reach  it,  and  all  is  made  snug 
and  comfortable. 

"  Ah-h-h  I  '*  exclaimed  Peters,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  stretch- 
ing his  legs  out  before  him  enjoyingly.  <<Well,  to  be  sure;  it's 
wonderful  times  we  live  in  I " 

Quendel  grunted.  The  rest  puffed  thoughtfully  at  their  pipes  and 
cigars.  Only  old  Schnarcher  turned  his  bright  sunken  eyes  watch- 
fully on  Peters,  with  the  expression  of  one  who  lies  in  wait. 

**  I've  been  reading,  to-day,'*  went  on  the  apothecary,  **  an  account 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable.     Now,  you  know  what  that  is  ?" 

A  silence.  Quendel  nodded  ambiguously.  Old  Schnarcher  put 
forth  his  hand  and  took  a  draught  of  beer,  without  removing  his  eyes 
from  Peters'  face.    The  latter  proceeded. 

**  A  great  wire  laid  right  through  the  sea, — ^through  the  deep,  deep 
sea,  meine  Herren, — ^from  Europe  to  America.  Wonderful  tunes, 
vronderful  times ! " 

<'  I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  so  wonderful  in  dropping  a  wire 
into  the  sea,"  observed  Quendel,  in  his  deepest  bass.  **  If  the  wire 
was  only  long  enough,  you  might  twist  it  all  round  the  world,  I 
suppose." 

'<  And  what's  the  good  when  you've  done  it  ?"  asked  a  horse-faced 
man,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  general  shop  in  Horn. 

<*  The  good?  Why  only  think  of  the  science,  the  enlightenment, 
the  progress " 

The  word  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Schnarcher, — 
morally, — ^pounced  on  lum  with  such  suddenness  as  to  startle  the 
circle.    It  was  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  lying  in  wait. 

"Progress,  forsooth  I  Ay,  ay!  that's  what  you're  after,  is  it? 
You  and  your  friend,  the  commercial  gentleman,  who  talked  so  big 
here  the  other  night " 

**  He's  no  friend  of  mine,"  protested  Peters,  "  I  never  saw  the  man 
in  my  life  before." 

"  You  and  your  Mend, — ^that's  what  yon  were  both  driving  at," 
repeated  the  sacristan,  doggedly.  ''  And  a  nice  down-hill  drive  you'd 
make  of  it,  if  there  wasn't  some  older  and  wiser  folks  to  put  the  drag 
on  a  bit,  and  pull  at  the  reins." 

The  illustration  was  received  with  many  approving  words,  and  one 
or  two  murmurs  of  '<  Ja  so  1 "  **  Granz  richtig,  Herr  Eiister." 
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'*  I  want  to  hear  nothing  of  your  wires  and  mbhish,"  snarled  the 
sacristan,  on  whom  the  effect  of  his  friends'  encouraging  approval 
appeared  to  be  the  exacerbation  of  his  contentions  homoor ;  ''  I  won^ 
hear  of  'em,  and  I  don't  believe  in  *em." 

"  Well,  but  that  don't  alter  the  facts,  you  know,"  retorted  Peters, 
returning  to  the  charge  with  a  certain  mild  persistence. 

*<Ay,  ay,  ay,"  rasped  out  Quendel,  solemnly  rolling  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  **  I  don't  know  that,  Herr  Peters, — ^I  don't  know 
that.  Herr  Schnarcher  hasn't  been  sacristan  here  for  more  than  forty 
years  without  knowing  pretty  well  what  to  believe  in." 

At  this  moment  a  stumbling  step  was  heard  in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  street  to  the  interior  of  the  inn,  and  some  one  bumped 
heavily  against  the  door  of  the  Speise-Saal. 

''Johannl"  called  out  the  landlord,  whose  senses  were  by  no 
means  too  sluggish  to  be  instantly  alive  to  the  prospect  of  a  customer : 
**  Johann  !  Go  with  a  light.  See  who  is  there.  Is  there  no  lamp  in 
the  passage  ?  Donnerwetter,  don't  leave  the  guests  to  tumble  about 
in  the  dark!" 

**  There  never  is  a  lamp  in  the  passage  now  after  supper- time !  '* 
said  the  waiter,  hurrying  to  the  door  with  the  little  brass  candlestick 
in  his  hand.  "  Who's  likely  to  be  coming  at  this  hour  of  an  October 
night  ?"'  As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  Speise-Saal,  and 
admitted  a  stranger,  whose  advent  caused  a  shudder  to  run  round  the 
assembly.  Let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  the  shudder  was  in  nowise 
due  to  anything  horrible  or  threatening  in  the  appearance  of  the  new- 
comer ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable-looking 
old  gentleman,  wrapped  up  in  a  loose  great-coat,  and  with  a  white 
knitted  comforter  wound  round  his  throat.  But  he  brought  in  with 
him  so  great  a  quantity  of  the  outer  air, — which  was  by  this  time  very 
bleak  and  piercing, — as  to  make  the  denizens  of  the  hot,  close  room 
shiver.     And,  besides,  he  looked  pinched  and  nipped  with  the  cold. 

'<  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  ?  "  he  asked  blinking  round  the  room. 
His  eyes  were  dazzled  by  coming  from  the  darkness  without,  into  the 
comparatively  bright  Speise-Saal. 

**  Surely,  surely,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  rising  from  his  arm- 
chair with  as  much  alacrity  as  his  ponderous  size  permitted. 
'^  Johann !  Take  the  gentleman's  coat.    Have  you  any  luggage,  sir  ?  '* 

"  Not  more  than  I  carry  in  my  hand,"  said  the  stranger,  showing  a 
very  shabby  black  leather  bag,  whose  contents  had  been  rammed  into 
it  so  tightly  as  to  make  it  bulge  out  in  an  ungainly  fashion. 

'<  Oh,"  said  Quendel,  sitting  down  again  in  his  chair.  Travellers 
were  by  no  means  plentiful  at  the  Pied  Lamb,  but  they  had  not  yet 
become  so  rare  that  such  attentions  as  the  waiter  could  bestow  un- 
assisted did  not,  in  Herr  Quendel's  opinion,  amply  suffice  to  do  honour 
to  a  guest  who  carried  no  luggage  beyond  a  shabby  black  leather  bag. 

The  stranger  perhaps  perceived  something  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
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host's  mind»  for  when  Johann  had  relieved  him  of  his  outer  coat,  he 
polled  from  his  breast  pocket  a  massive  gold  snuff-box,  and  took  a  pinch 
from  it  so  noisily  as  to  ensure  the  observation  of  all  present.  Then 
he  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  his  chamber,  and  desired  that  some 
supper  should  be  got  ready  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be.  '*  And, 
£ellner,"  said  he,  in  a  subdued  voice  that  yet  was  so  distinct  as 
to  be  quite  audible  to  every  one  in  the  room,  ''  give  me  a  bottle  of 
the  best  wine  you  have.     I  am  cold  and  tired.'' 

Then  he  followed  the  stout  servant- woman  out  of  the  Speise-Saal, 
fiaying  that  he  would  go  and  look  at  his  room. 

**  Number  five,  Marie,"  called  out  Quendel.  '*  The  yellow  bed-room/* 

**  The  Heir  came  on  foot,"  observed  Johann,  busily  spreading  a 
£lean  napkin  over  one  end  of  the  table-cloth,  and  laying  a  plate,  knife, 
and  fork  on  it. 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  said  Quendel  with  severity ;  '^  I  know  he  camo 
on  foot,  but  he's  going  to  bave  the  yellow  bed-room  all  the  same.  I 
haven't  been  an  innkeeper  for  five-and-twenty  years  without  knowing 
a  gentleman  when  I  see  him  ! " 

It  was  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  host  knew  a  gold  snuff-box  when 
he  saw  it. 

<<  I  wonder  who  he  is  I  "  said  the  horse-faced  man.  Every  one  else 
wondered  who  he  was. 

<'  I  understand  there's  a  new  land-steward  for  the  Prince's  Dotmold 
property,  appointed  to  fill  old  Bopp's  place,"  said  Peters.  ''It  may 
he  this  is  the  gentleman." 

<*Bah!"  cried  Schnarcher.  ''Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  new 
land-steward  is  a  major, — ^I  forget  the  name.  But  that  doesn't  look 
much  like  a  military  man,  does  it  ?  "  And  the  old  sacristan  jerked  his 
thumb  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  yellow  bed-room. 

''Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Apothecary,"  said  Quendel  reprovingly, 
'<  that  his  most  gracious  highness's  land-steward, — his  representative 
almost  I  may  say, — would  come  prowling  in  among  us  for  the  first 
time  after  dark,  and  a-foot  ?     You  surprise  me." 

Every  one  was  surprised.  It  seemed  to  be  the  cue,  ever  since  the 
memorable  evening  of  the  commercial  traveller,  to  fall  foul  of  Peters 
and  to  consider  him  a  dangerous  speaker,  whose  hand  was  against 
every  man  in  theur  society.  No  one  really  thought  he  was  so,  unless 
it  might  be  old  Schnarcher,  whose  opinion  of  his  old  friend  had 
recently  been  much  lowered  by  the  apothecary  having  developed  a 
tendency  to  favour  modem  theories  on  various  subjects.  But  the 
company  at  the  Pied  Lamb,  speaking  generally,  eigoyed  the  gentle 
excitement  of  having  a  victim  in  common.  It  promoted  good  fellow- 
ship, and  was  pleasant  for  everybody, — except  the  victim ;  and  even 
he  did  not  suffer  much,  for,  save  when  the  sacristan  grew  extra- 
ordinarily venomous,  Peters  was  mostly  placidly  unconscious  of  his 
own  victimhood. 
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"  Well,  Herr  Landlord/'  returned  the  apothecary,  "  you  said  your- 
self thai  the  traveller  looked  like  a  gentleman.  So  he  might  have 
been  the  Princess  representative.  And,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  dis- 
respect to  his  highness  in  saying  so !  ** 

The  host  v^as  about  to  give  utterance  to  some  rejoinder,  when  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  returned  to  the  Speiso-Saal,  and  a  solemn 
and  unnatural  silence  fell  upon  the  company.  They  moved  their 
chairs  somewhat,  so  as  to  give  the  new-comer  the  benefit  of  the  stove's 
heat,  as  he  sat  at  his  supper ;  a  courtesy  which  the  stranger  acknow- 
ledged by  a  silent  bend  of  his  head.  It  was  a  bald  head,  very  round 
and  yellow,  and  he  thrust  it  out  of  his  cravat,  and  then  drew  \i  in 
again,  in  a  way  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  recognise  as  belonging  to 
a  person  with  whom  he  has  already  made  some  acquaintance.  For 
some  time  the  old  habitues  of  the  Pied  Lamb  remained  with  closed 
lips,  furtively  glancing  at  the  unknown  guest.  But  the  latter  was 
very  quiet, — *<  mouse-still,"  as  the  Germans  say.  And  even  while  he 
was  yet  discussing  the  viands  set  before  him,  he  brought  forth  from 
the  same  capacious  pocket  that  held  the  snuff-box,  a  well-worn  note- 
book, bulky  with  papers,  and  laying  it  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  soon 
became  seemingly  absorbed  in  its  contents. 

Gradually  the  rest  of  the  company  resumed  their  talk.  They  would 
have  liked  to  discuss  the  stranger,  but  as  that  was  a  luxury  which 
must  necessarily  be  deferred,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  enjoyed  in 
his  presence,  they  got  back  to  the  conversation  which  his  arrival  had 
interrupted.  Still,  very  still,  sat  the  stranger,  and  sipped  his  wine  in 
silence.  So  still  did  he  sit,  and  so  silently  did  he  sip,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  worn  note-book  the  while,  that  the  others  by  degrees 
ceased  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  warmed  into  their  talk 
tmrestrainedly. 

"Why,  after  all,"  said  Peters, — of  whose  character,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  certain  mild  persistence  was  a  leading  trait, — '^  after  all,  it 
isn*t  one  thing  much  more  than  another.  We  can't  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  great  changes  going  on  in  the  world.  I  read  my  newspaper  regu- 
larly, and  I  can  tell  you,  meine  Herren,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  some  new  invention  turning  up  that  would  have  seemed  just 
like  Eindermarchen, — fairy  tales, — to  our  grandfathers.  And  then 
in  politics, — ^look  at  the  foreign  intelligence  1  Why  everything  is 
changing, — changing,  in  such  a  way  that  the  geography  books  can't 
keep  pace  with  the  times." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Quendel,  "  and  what  <Ioes  all  that  matter  to  us  ? 
There's  the  mischief.  We  will  be  meddling  instead  of  sitting  still 
and  minding  our  own  business.  Ain't  we  very  well  off  here  in  Lippe- 
Detmold?" 

"Yes;  certainly.  But  you  see  it  will  matter  to  us  before  very 
long,  if  it  don't  matter  now.  There's  a  movement  taking  place 
throughoat  Germany,  that " 
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But  here  the  apothecary  was  intermpted  hy  a  choms  of  lond  and 
angry  ezclamations.  What  did  Peters  mean?  Was  he  a  revolu- 
tionist ?  A  republican  ?  A  mad  Studenten-Bursche  ?  It  was  all  very 
well  to  enjoy,  like  Goethe's  burghers  in  **  Faust,"  the  spectacle  of  the 
folks  knocking  each  other  on  the  head  «*far  away  in  Turkey ;  "  but 
when  it  came  near  home, — ^when  it  came  to  one  of  themselves,  an 
old  inhabitant,  a  peacefdl  tradesman  of  Horn,  talking  about  a  **  move- 
ment going  on  throughout  Germany  I  " — ^Dear  heaven  I  What  would 
happen  next  ?  The  temerity  of  the  commercial  traveller  who  had  defied 
Schnarcher  and  alluded  to  the  *48,  was  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade.     Peters  looked  quite  scared  at  the  storm  he  had  raised. 

**  But,"  protested  he  feebly,  "I  said  nothing  about  republics  or  revo- 
lutions. I  was  alluding  to  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  Prus " 

"Stop  I"  cried  the  landlord,  authoritatively,  letting  his  fat  hand 
fall  by  its  own  weight  on  to  the  table  in  a  way  that  made  the 
glasses  quiver,  "  stop  there,  Herr  Peters.  YouVe  said  enough,  and 
more  than  enough.  If  any  gentleman  can't  digest  his  supper  with- 
out politics,  there's  a  public-house  across  the  street  that  may  suit 
him.  Anyway,  the  Speiso-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  is  not  for  such.  I'm 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  what  I  say  I  mean." 

There  was  profound  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
horse-faced  man, — ^who  had  been  peculiarly  stolid  all  through, — 
remarked  slowly  that  for  his  part  he  thought  Herr  Quendel  was 
right,  and  that  if  they  couldn't  talk  of  anything  better  than  politics 
they  had  better  hold  their  tongues  altogether,  which  latter  mode  of 
passing  the  time  was,  in  his  opinion, — when  combined  with  duo 
allowance  of  beer  and  tobacco, — a  pleasant  resource  enough. 

**  Bight,  friend,"  said  the  landlord ;  **  and  I've  known  the  day 
when  five  or  six,  or  eight  or  ten,  burghers  could  meet  together 
socially,  and  not  say  as  many  words  in  an  hour  as  folks  now-a-dn,ys 
will  let  off  in  a  minute.     Ay,  and  be  no  worse  company  either ! " 

But,  somehow,  the  result  of  persistently  holding  their  tongues  for 
some  ten  minutes  failed  in  this  instance  to  be  as  convivial  and  har- 
monising as  might  have  been  wished.  Schnarcher's  eyes,  indeed, 
sparkled  with  spiteful  gratification  at  the  apothecary's  discomfiture. 
But  the  others  appeared  to  be  a  little  oppressed  and  uneasy.  At  length 
one  man  stretched  forth  his  hand,  took  his  glass  of  beer,  drained  it, 
and  then  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  His  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  rest,  except  Quendel  and  the  sacristan.  Good-night  was  said,  and 
Johann,  lamp  in  hand,  proceeded  to  light  the  guests  down  the  passage 
and  out  of  the  house- door. 

"  Broke  up  early  to-night,"  said  the  waiter  when  he  returned, 
glancing  at  Schnarcher,  who  remained  immovable  by  the  stove. 

**  I,"  remarked  old  Simon  in  his  sourest  tones,  "  go  home  at  nino 
o'clock, — ^neither  sooner  nor  later.  I've  left  the  Pied  Lamb  as 
St.  Mary's  clock  strikes  nine,  every  night,  winter  and  summer,  except 
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-when  kept  at  borne  by  tbo  rbenmatism,  for  ibe  last  fifty  years.  In 
your  time,  Herr  Quendel,  and  in  your  father's  time  before  yon,  that 
has  been  my  cnstom.  New  ways  may  come  np,  and  new  inns  may 
<;ome  np,  and  sncb  as  likes  'em  are  welcome  to  take  to  'em.  But 
Simon  Bcbnarcber,  sacristan,  don't  allow  bis  babits  to  be  broken  in 
apon  by  anybody." 

Quendel  nodded  bis  close-cropped  bead  admiringly.  **  Ab/'  said 
be,  '*  that's  the  sort  of  sentiment  I  like  to  bear  in  this  Speise-Saal." 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  a  dry,  subdued  voice,  *'  will  you  allow  me  to 
draw  up  to  your  table,  and  finish  this  excellent  old  wine  in  your 
company?" 

It  was  the  stranger  who  spoke,  and  who  now  advanced,  bottle  in 
band,  towards  the  host.  Quendel  bad  more  than  the  ordinary  inn- 
heeper's  pride  in  his  cellar.  He  reckoned  himself,  and  with  some 
justice,  a  first-rate  judge  of  wine,  and  be  had  somewhat  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  connoisseur  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  eating  and  drinking, 
in  general,  were  the  only  topics  on  which  Quendel  might  be  said  ever 
to  display  anything  like  a  glow  of  feeling. 

''  Glad  you  like  the  vintage,  sir,"  said  he,  pulling  forward  a  chair 
for  his  guest,  and  beginning  to  form  an  exceedingly  favourable  opinion 
of  his  taste.  Old  Schnarcber,  too,  looked  at  the  stranger  approvingly. 
"The  gentleman  was  staid,  slow  in  speech,  sombre  in  dress,  took  snuff, 
and  was  not  young.  '<  Good,"  muttered  the  sacristan  to  himself, 
^nd  made  an  attempt  at  a  bow. 

'<  You  seem  to  have  a  very  agreeable  society  here,  Herr  Landlord,*' 
.said  the  Justizrath,  for  it  was  he. 

<'  Ach  Himmel !  Well  enough,  sir ;  well  enough.  We  mostly  are 
pretty  pleasant  together.  But  you  have  chanced  on  us  rather  unluckily 
this  evening." 

'*  How  so  ?"  asked  von  Scbleppers,  raising  bis  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

<'  Well,  you  see  I  bad  to  be  a  little  bard  on  an  old  acquaintance. 
.A  very  respectable  man, — none  more  so, — ^but  weak,  weak  bere- 
<abouts,"  said  the  host,  tapping  his  forehead. 

"Truly?  truly?  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  believe  I  heard  six 
''words  of  what  you  were  saying.  I  am  afraid  I  am  what  people  call 
tabsent.  That  is  to  say,  I  mind  my  own  business,  and  don't  pay  much 
boed  to  what  other  folks  are  talking  about.  Unless,  of  course,  they 
happen  to  be  talking  to  me." 

The  grin  with  which  the  Justizrath  concluded  his  speech  "^as 
intended  to  be  agreeable,  no  doubt,  but  the  majority  of  people  would 
have  found  it  repulsive.  Neither  Schnarcber  nor  Quendel  found  it 
80,  however.  They  willingly  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
talking  very  freely  about  their  fellow-townsmen,  and  notably  about 
Peters,  whose  opinions,  they  regretted  to  say,  were  very  for  from  being 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Then  they  answered  various  adroitly  put 
ijuostions  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
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the  value  of  land  and  bonse  property  in  Horn,  and  gave  a  good  deal 
of  information  which  the  Justizraih  carefully  stored  in  his  retentive 
memory,  whilst  seeming  to  pay  scarcely  any  heed  to  it.  When  nine 
o'clock  struck  from  the  spire  of  Bt.  Mary*s  Church,  the  sacristan 
was  stUl  seated  by  the  stove,  and  still  holding  forth  dogmatically  for 
the  benefit  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

''Good  night,  sir,*'  said  the  latter,  rising  as  the  sacristan  rose, 
^'  much  obliged  for  your  improving  society.  Ach  leider !  one  doesn't 
often  hear  such  sound  opinions  now-a-days." 

*'No,  sir,  that's  true  enough,*'  the  old  man  made  answer  decisively. 
**  But  I  belong  to  the  old  school.  I  like  old-fashioned  ways  and  old- 
^shioned  wisdom.  I  was  brought  up  to  think  old  heads  ought  to 
govern  and  young  hands  to  work.  And  I  was  seventy-nine  last 
Pentecost." 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  Justizrath,  as  admirmgly  as  though  to 
have  been  seventy-nine  last  Pentecost  involved  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  moral  quiJities,  **  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  Old  heads  to  govern, 
AS  you  say,  and  old  wine  to  drink,  eh  !  Herr  Landlord  ?  " 

Quendel  was  wonderfnUy  tickled  by  this,  and  lighted  his  guest  up 
to  the  yellow  bed-room  in  person. 

When  next  day  the  news  ran  through  Horn  that  the  stranger  who 
liad  passed  the  night  at  the  Pied  Lamb  was  Lawyer  von  Schleppers 
from  Detmold,  that  he  was  to  have  the  chief  management,  under 
Major  von  Groll,  of  the  Prince's  estates,  and  that  he  had  abready  paid 
a  visit  to  Franz  Lehmann's  farm  on  business  connected  with  a  piece 
of  land  which  the  farmer  had  rented  of  his  highness,  both  the 
sacristan  and  the  landlord  felt  sundry  twinges  of  regret  at  having 
been  led  into  making  such  confidences  to  an  official  personage  who 
might  put  them  to  what  use  he  pleased.  Neither  of  them  were  in 
general  communicative  men,  and  yet  both  were  conscious  of  having 
been  singularly  unguarded  in  talking  to  the  lawyer. 

'<  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  said  Quendel,  smoothing  down  the 
crop  of  hair  that  looked  like  a  grey  velvet  skull-cap,  *'  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  such  a  very  pleasant  way  with  him.  Even  the  Herr 
Kiister,  a  man  of  great  experience,  took  to  him  astonishingly." 

Come,  come,  to  be  just,  the  gorgeous  and  graceful  peacock  is  not 
the  only  vain  bird  in  creation. 

Was  there  not  once  a  certain  crow,  black  and  grim,  and  wise  in  his 
own  conceit,  who  let  fall  his  bit  of  cheese  into  the  flattering  jaws  of 
the  fox? 


CHAPrER  rx. 

**K0  SPOXGE  WIPES  OUT  SPOKEN  WOllDS." 

That  excellent  housewife,  Frau  Hanne  Lehmann,  sat  by  the  warm 
broad  hearth  in  her  kitchen  on  the  evening  following  that  on  which 
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the  Jttstizratli  von  Scbleppers  hod  slept  at  the  Pied  Lamb  in  Horn. 
Tho  hoar  was  about  six  o'clock.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  fitfdl 
firelight  played  on  the  heavy  rafters  and  the  polished  metal  dishes. 
Black  cavemons  shadows  rested  in  distant  angles  of  the  room,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  pale  qniok  flame  leaped  np,  shedding  a  yellow 
glare  over  the  darkness,  and  then  sank  again,  and  left  only  the  hot 
core  of  the  wood-fire  glowing  red  and  steady.  Tick,  tick,  went  the 
old  clock  over  the  dresser.  Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick.  Drop  by  drop  the 
waters  of  life,  grain  by  grain  the  sands  of  time,  one  by  one  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  loves  and  angers,  of  humanity, 
flowing,  flowing,  falling,  falling,  ebbing,  ebbing, — ^whither  ? 

That  twilight  hour  is  a  melancholy  time.  Sweet  in  its  sadness  to 
the  young  and  hopeful;  cruel  in  its  voiceless  memories  to  those 
^vhose  life  is  on  the  wane.  Melancholy,  dreamy,  pathetic  to  all. 
Even  to  Hanne  Lehmann,  in  spite  of  the  hard,  dauntless  front  she 
shows  to  the  world ;  even  to  Hanne  Lehmaim,-Hntting  with  the  eternal 
knitting  needles,  glancing  rose-tinted  by  the  fire,  and  her  head  bent 
down  upon  her  breast, — the  twilight  brings  a  softening  influence. 
Tick,  tick,  goes  the  old  clock  over  the  dresser, — ^tidc,  tick,  tick,  tick. 
But  that  is  not  the  sound  she  hears.  Redder  and  redder  glow  the 
embers  through  the  gathering  dark,  but  that  is  not  the  sight  she  sees. 
In  her  ears  little  baby-feet  patter  over  the  floor,  and  a  sweet  small 
voice  lisps  garrulously,  or  an  infant's  plaintive  wail  breaks  the  silence. 
A  tiny  white  face, — the  face  of  a  week-old  babe, — shines  out  of  the 
shadowy  comer,  still  and  solemn,  with  shut  violet-tinged  eye-lids ; 
or,  older  now,  a  prattling  little  one,  with  flushed  round  cheeks^ 
smiling,  as  that  lost  babe  had  never  smiled,  upon  its  parents. 

<<  Poor  little  baby !  poor  little,  pretty  baby !  And  it  had  blue,  blue 
eyes  like  its  father's  I "  One,  two,  three  bright  tears  drop  and  glitter 
on  the  knitting ;  presently,  the  work  falls  from  the  busy  sunburnt 
hands,  and  Hanne's  head  droops  yet  lower  on  her  breast.  There 
goes  out  a  low  sound  of  sobs  through  the  dim  room,  the  cry  of  a 
bereaved  mother  mourning  for  her  little  one — ^Rachel,  who  will  not  be 
comforted.  Ah,  mother,  mother,  does  no  thought  that  such  twilight 
hours  as  this  might  have  awaited  that  small  human  creature  in  after 
years, — does  no  remembrance  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  toil  and  carking 
care  and  self-reproach  and  bitterness,  come  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
better  so ;  that  the  tiny  head  is  at  rest,  and  the  tiny  heart  at  peace 
beneath  the  daisies  ?  No,  no,  no  ;  only  this  cry  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  ignorant  woman's  nature, — at  one  hero  with  the  most  cultured 
lady  in  the  land, — only  this  cry,  "  My  little  baby,  my  poor  pretty 
little  baby!  And  it  had  blue,  blue  eyes  like  its  father's  I"  Tick, 
tick,  still  says  the  old  clock  over  the  dresser.  Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick  I 
Counting  these  moments,  too,  with  steady  pulseless  finger,  dropping 
them,  too,  one  by  one,  into  the  dread  gulf  of  the  irrevocable  Never- 
more 1 
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**  Wife,"  said  a  voice  at  Hanne's  ear.     "  All  alone,  old  woman  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  almost  to  her  knees  searching  for  a  knitting- 
needle  on  her  li^.  <*  Yes,  Franz,  all  alone.  Martha  and  Lotto  are 
getting  their  snpper  with  the  farm-people  in  the  great  room  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  bam." 

There  was  an  nnnsnal  softness  in  Hanne's  voice.  Her  husband 
did  not  see  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  for  she  kept  her  face  in  shadow, 
and  the  kitchen  was  very  dark;  but  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
crying.  He  knew,  too,  that  her  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  tho 
early  days  of  her  wifehood,  and  that  she  had  been  mourning  for  the 
btiby  whose  coming  she  had  looked  for  with  such  passionate  joy» 
and  whose  death  had  struck  so  heavy  a  blow  to  her  heart. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,'  putting  his  broad  rough  palm  on  the 
back  of  her  hand,  and  gently  stroking  it.  Franz  Lehmann  was  an 
ignorant,  rustic,  uncultured  man,  but  no  eloquence  could  have  spoken 
more  plainly  to  his  wife's  apprehension  than  that  silent  action. 

'<  I  wasn't  idle,  Franz,"  said  Frau  Lehmann,  after  a  pause.  **  I 
was  finishing  your  stocking.  But  I  never  want  any  Hght  to  knit 
by,  and  what's  the  good  of  wasting  oil  or  candles  ?  Sometimes  I 
think  that  if  I  was  to  go  blind  I  shouldn't  be  quite  a  burden.  I 
could  knit, — I  know  I  could." 

**  Tut,  tut,  old  woman,  don't  talk  about  being  a  burden,  and  going 
blind!  And  as  to  being  idle, — well,  if  no  housewife  in  Germany 
v/as  more  idle  than  my  Hanne,  there'd  be  full  bams  and  empty 
poor-houses  all  over  the  land."  Still  the  rough  broad  palm  was 
stroking  the  wife's  hand  caressingly. 

"  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you,  wife,"  resumed  Franz  presently, 
'<  about  that  old  lawyer  that  was  here  yesterday.  But  somehow  we 
don't  get  much  time  to  talk  together,  do  we  ?" 

Had  Franz  Lehmann  spoken  out  fully  the  thought  that  was  in 
him,  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  opportunity  for 
confidential  talk  that  was  rare,  but  rather  such  a  disposition  on  tho 
part  of  his  hearer  as  might  give  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  amicable 
discussion ;  and  that  he  seized  on  the  present  moment,  encouraged 
by  finding  his  old  woman  in  a  softer  mood  than  was  usual  with  her. 

"  What  about  the  old  lawyer,  Franz  ?" 

**  Well,  you  know,  we've  got  a  new  land-steward  for  the  Prince's 
property  here, — one  Major  von  Groll,  I  think  they  call  him.  The  post 
has  been  vacant  ever  since  old  Bopp  died." 

Hanne  nodded. 

"This  Herr  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,"  resumed  Lehmann, 
mouthing  out  the  full  style  and  title  with  a  tme  German  enjoyment 
of  long-winded  appellations,  "  this  same  Herr  Justizrath  was  lawyer 
in  Bopp's  time,  and  is  lawyer  still,  for  all  the  Prince's  legal  business 
in  Detmold.    Now  it  seemed  to  mo  yesterday  that  he  was  getting,  a 
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step  beyond  jast  minding  his  own  part  of  the  business,  and  -was 
poking  his  nose  into  things  that  don't  concern  him." 

^'  I  suppose  he  came  here  in  the  land- steward's  place.  The  land- 
steward  is  quite  a  noble  gentleman,  and  has  been  in  the  Austrian 
army,  I've  heard  say,  and  of  course  he  won't  be  of  any  real  nst 
to  Uie  Prince.  How  should  he  ?  It  will  fall  on  the  Justizrath  to 
do  the  work.  And  all  right  enough.  The  von  Schleppers'  are 
well-bom,  too ;  I  don't  say  but  what  they  are ;  but  then  you  see  the 
Justizrath  is  a  lawyer,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference." 

''You  don't  understand,  wife,"  began  Franz  incautiously. 

"Don't  understand?  Why,  what  wiU  you  say  next,  Franz 
Lehmann  ?  If  I  don't  understand,  things  are  in  a  bad  way  with  us, 
for  it's  little  other  understanding  than  my  own  that's  to  be  found 
under  this  roof." 

"  I  know  you've  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  old  woman, — ^none 
better  in  the  Principality, — and  I  know  too,  well  enough,  that  my  own 
is  apt  to  get  a  bit  muddled  at  times,  when  I  set  off  thinking  "  (it  may 
be  observed  that  Franz  Lehmann  here  spoke  in  perfect  sincerity) ; 
''  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  wasn't  with  us,  you  know,  when  we 
were  going  over  the  farm  yesterday,  and  you  didn't  hear  all  the 
old  fellow  said,  and  the  questions  he  kept  asking,  nor  see  the  way 
his  eyes  were  upon  everything,  peering  and  prying  and  poking  out 
his  bald  head." 

Hanne  began  to  bridle.  The  picture  presented  to  her  mind  of 
a  stranger,-— Justizrath  and  von  Schleppers  though  he  might  be, — 
peering,  prying,  and  asking  questions  on  her  homestead,  was  not 
agreeable  to  her. 

*<Dear  Heaven!"  she  cried,  <<I  suppose  he  didn't  find  much 
amiss !  He  might  have  gone  into  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  place 
for  all  I  should  have  cared.  I'm  not  afraid  for  folks  to  see  how  I 
manage.  But,  all  the  same,  he'd  no  right  to  sot  his  foot  on  a  sod  of 
the  ground,  barring  the  hill-side  meadows  that  you  rent  of  his  high- 
ness. As  to  the  house  and  the  rest  of  the  land,  they're  yours,  and 
were  your  father's  and  grandfather's  before  you." 

"  Just  so,  old  woman ;  just  so,"  returned  the  farmer,  patting  the 
hand  on  which  his  palm  still  rested,  and  congratulating  himself  on  the 
accord  between  his  feelings  on  the  subject  and  his  wife's.  ''  The  old 
gentleman  was  smooth-spoken  enough,  though,  and  praised  the  look 
of  the  place,  and  all  that.  But,  someway, — ^I  can't  tell  why,  exactly, 
— ^I  didn't  much  take  to  him.  I  didn't  altogether  like  the  way  he 
spoke  of  Lieschen." 

<<  I  hope  they're  not  dissatisfied  with  her.  I  hope  he  had  no  fault 
to  find?" 

"  Fault !  Why  no  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  fault  with  my  little 
Licse,  I'm  thinking." 

Hanne  sharply  withdrew  her  hand  from  her  husband's,  and  the 
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softness  that  her  solitary  mnsings  had  left  behind  them  disappeared 
from  her  voice  and  her  face  and  her  manner.  '*  Stnff  and  nonsense  1  '* 
said  she,  angrily.  "  Hard  to  find  fault  with  Liese  ?  Hard  enongh 
not  to  find  fault  sometimes, — as  you'd  know,  if  you  had  the  house  to 
manage  instead  of  mooning  about  the  farm  all  day !  But  so  it  is  with 
you  men.  If  you  are  pinched  in  a  soft  place  yourselves,  though,  you 
roar  out  to  be  heard  on  the  top  of  the  Grotenberg.  What  a  long  face 
would  you  pull  if  I  was  to  declare  it  was  hard  to  find  a  fault  in  Olaus, 
your  waggoner!  And  yet  I  don*t  know  that  he  gives  me  much 
bother." 

"  Why,  old  woman !  you  don*t  liken  our  Lieschen  to  drunken  old 
Claus,  doye?" 

Franz  tried  to  force  a  laugh  by  way  of  turning  the  matter  into  a> 
joke,  but  his  hilarity  was  received  with  supreme  and  chilling  disdain. 
Presently  he  resumed,  gravely:  '*  When  I  said  I  didn't  quite  like  tho 
way  Lawyer  von  Schleppers  talked  about  Lieschen,  I  meant  that  he 
seemed  so  prying  and  eager, — all  in  a  sly,  quiet  way,  though, — to 
learn  all  about  the  child's  story,  and  about, — ^her  poor  mother.  I 
can't  think  who  had  been  putting  it  into  his  head  to  ask  the  questions 
he  did.  No  one  here,  except  you  and  me  and  Peters,  knows  aught  of 
that  sad  tale." 

Hanne  flushed  a  deep  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  but  the  fire- 
light did  not  suffice  to  reveal  the  flush  to  her  husband's  eyes. 

"Ah,' Franz,  that's  so  like  you,"  she  made  answer.  "  You  fancy 
folks  don't  know  things  just  because  you  never  told  'em.  But^ 
Lord  I  don't  you  go  to  believe  that  there's  so  much  kept  secret  in 
this  world." 

"Well,  but  who  told  tho  Justizrath  that  Liese's  name  wasn't 
Lehmann  ?  " 

"  Who  told  him  ?  "  retorted  Hanne,  with  an  unnecessary  assumptioa 
of  being  injured.     "  Why,  who  should  tell  him  but  me  ?  " 

"You,  Hanne?"  Franz  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and,  taking  up  & 
dry  pine-log  from  the  comer  of  the  hearth,  threw  it  on  to  the  smoul- 
dering fire,  where  it  presently  blazed  up  into  a  bright  flame,  by  tho 
light  of  which  he  could  distinctly  see  his  wife's  countenance.  Then, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  hers,  he  repeated  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  "  You, 
Hanne?" 

Either  the  sudden  glare,  or  something  menacing  in  her  husband's- 
ione,  made  Frau  Lehmann  nervous;  for  she  began  to  speak  in  & 
fluttered  manner,  very  unlike  her  usual  one. 

"  Yes  me,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  ?  And  what  matter  ?  We  were 
chatting, — and, — ^you  were  away  with  the  plough,  and  I  had  sent  for 
you,  and  the  lawyer  was  mighty  civil-spoken, — and, — I  suppose  you 
don't  think  I  ought  to  sit  with  a  guest  in  my  own  house  quite  mum- 
chance,  do  you,  Franz  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Franz,  slowly,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on  hers. 
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« Very  well,  then.  And  I  suppose  it  was  natural  to  get  talking 
about  liose,  since  she  lives  in  the  lawyer's  house,  wasn't  it  ?  '* 

'*  Yes/'  said  Franz,  in  the  same  manner. 

"Very  well  again,  then.  The  old  gentleman  spoke  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  about  the  child.  Fm  sure  I  thought  you*d  have  been 
pleased." 

"Did  you?" 

''  Yes,  of  course.  Pleased  to  know  that  the  child  was  with  folks 
who, — who, — cared  about  her." 

"And  was  it  to  make  them  care  about  her  the  more,  that  yo3 
told ?" 

"  I  told  nothing,  Franz,  but  that  her  name  was  not  Lehmann. 
Nothing  else.  We  wore  speaking  of  how  old  Liese  was,  and  how 
long  it  was  since  you  had  fetched  her  here  £rom  Hanover,  and  such 
like.    And, — and, — ^it  slipped  out." 

"  Slipped  out  1  You're  not  one  to  let  things  slip  out  against  your 
will,  unless  so  be  you're  in  a  temper.  But  that  was  it, — ^you  were  in 
a  temper.  You  had  got  one  of  your  cursed  spiteful  fits  on  you,  when 
you  hate  the  innocent  lass  and  think  of  nought  but  how  to  run  her 
down  and  be-Httle  her.  The  lawyer,  mayhap,  said  a  word  in  her 
praise,  and  that  was  enough  to  set  you  off  against  her." 

**  Franz,  Franz !  I  declare  solemnly " 

But  Hanne's  attempt  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  her  husband's  wrath 
was  an  utterly  vain  one.  Like  many  men  who  are  constitutionally 
slow  to  anger,  when  once  aroused  his  rage  overbore  all  bounds  until 
it  had  thoroughly  spent  itself.  His  deep  voice  rolled  out  thunderous 
German  oaths  that  seemed  to  shake  the  low-raftered  ceiling,  and  his 
dull  blue  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  that  peculiarly  sinister  and  savage 
sparkle  which  a  blue  eye  is  so  capable  of  giving  forth. 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed, — ^you  who  say  you  have  a  mother's 
heart  in  your  breast,  and  are  so  soft  and  pitiful  over  a  little  dead 
babe  that  needs  nothing  from  any  of  us  any  more.  I  wonder,  for 
very  shame,  that  you  can  be  so  haxd  and  shai*p  and  spiteful  to  the 
poor,  gentle,  motherless  thing  I  " 

"  Franz,  Franz  1 " 

"  You  are  hard  and  sharp  and  spiteful  and  jealous, — deadly  jealous 
of  her  in  your  heart.  I  never  give  the  child  a  kiss,  but  you  look  as 
though  it  was  poison  to  you.  I  never  stroke  her  hair,  nor  say  a  soft 
word  to  her,  but  you  find  some  fault  or  pick  some  hole  in  her  coat, 
poor  maiden!  And  then  you  must  needs  blab  what  you  think 
will  hurt  her  with  other  folks.  Not  that  it  can  hurt  her  with  any 
honest  man  or  woman,  either, — ^the  poor,  innocent,  helpless  lamb.  As 
for  him, — as  for  yon  prying,  meddling  old  lawyer, — ^if  he  comes  horo 
prowling  and  sniffing  like  Beineoke  Fuehs,  he  shall  have  a  dose  on*t. 
I'll  make  his  crafty  old  carcass  acquainted  with  my  cudgel." 

"  Franz,  Franz  I    In  Gotte's  namen,  don't  talk  like  a  madman  1 " 
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**  I'm  none  so  mad  bnt  I've  sense  to  take  care  of  my  own,  and  nono 
BO  meek  but  I'll  do  it  against  any  lawyers  or  land-stewards  in  Dct- 
mold.  Potztausend !  What  is  it  to  him  who  Liese  came  of,  or  where 
she  came  from  ?  I've  a  half  mind  to  take  her  away  from  his  house. 
And  to-morrow  morning,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises,  I'll  go  to  Detmold, 
and  see  the  lass  for  myself;  and  if  so  be  she  is  not  happy,  nor  com- 
fortable, nor  well-treated,  home  she  comes,  without  more  ado.  And 
let  me  see  the  man,  woman,  or  child  that  will  ill-treat  her  under  my 
roof!'' 

With  that  Franz  stormed  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  his  heavy  step 
Vtras  hoard  stamping  across  the  bam  and  plashing  through  the  wet 
mire  outside  in  the  farmyard. 

Hanne  sat  by  the  fire  and  cried, — cried  hot  scalding  tears  of  vexa- 
tion, not  such  soft  weeping  as  she  had  indulged  in  before.  Franz 
was  very,  very  seldom  roused  to  such  a  manifestation  of  anger,  and 
the  indefeasible  masterhood  of  his  sex.  Not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
times,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  wedded  life  had  Hanne 
Lehmann  seen  her  husband  thus  moved.  And  now  it  was  not  so 
much  the  fact  of  his  being  in  a  passion  that  hurt  her,  as  the  cause 
of  it.  She  had  neither  delicate  nerves  nor  fine-spun  sensibilities, 
but  she  had  a  very  deep,  though  narrow  and  jealous,  affection  for 
Franz.  **  I  wonder  what  Liese  could  have  said  of  me  that  would 
have  put  him  out  so  ?"  thought  she  bitterly.  And  thus  she  wont  on 
tormenting  herself  and  nursing  her  wrath  against  Lieso.  But  she 
had  no  fears  that  her  unlucky  confidence  to  the  Justizrath  would  lead 
to  any  further  serious  conseqtiences.  And  she  was  right.  Franz's 
habitual  mild  inertness  resumed  its  sway  as  strongly  as  ever  after  his 
storm  of  rage  had  subsided.  That  next  morning,  which  has  such  a 
marvellous  power  to  modify  the  resolves  and  calm  the  emotions  of 
most  of  us,  witnessed  no  journey  to  Detmold  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
*^  I  will  go  and  have  a  peep  at  the  dear  little  maid  before  long,"  said  he 
to  himself.  **  But  to-day  is  corn-market  at  Lemgo.  Liese  must  wait. 
Aufgcschoben,  ist  nicht  aufgehoben.  What's  put  off,  isn't  finished. 
So." 

Then  things  fell  into  their  old  track  at  the  farm.  The  housewife 
bustled  and  toiled,  and  scolded  her  maids  as  usual,  and  Franz  smoked 
and  mused,  and  lounged  about  his  fields.  But  Hanne  felt  in  her 
heart  a  secret  accession  of  jealous  bitterness  towards  the  orphan  girl. 
For  she  mentally  credited  Liese  with  all  the  suffering  and  mortifica- 
tion consequent  upon  her  husband's  outburst  of  anger.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  to  blame  her  own  tongue  and  temper  for  the 
mischief. 

Which  clearly  proves  Frau  Hanno  Lehmann  to  have  been  a  very 
singular  woman  indeed. 
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CIIAPTEE  X 

OTTO  AND  XJE9E. 

Otto's  early  training  has  been  sufficiently  described  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  that  his  father,  the  head  ranger,  had  imbued 
him  with  a  large-hearted  love  for  his  whole  fatherland  that  is  more 
nsnally  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  populous  cities  than  among 
the  comparatively  isolated  dwellers  in  obscure  nooks  and  comers  of 
Germany.  Hemmerich  himself  was  unaware  what  deep  root  the 
feelings  evoked  by  his  old  legends  and  modem  ballads  were  taking 
in  his  boy*8  heart.  The  father's  mind,  dreamy,  imaginative,  and 
somewhat  timid, — ^though  of  physical  courage  Hemmerich  never 
showed  any  lack, — was  content  to  wander  in  the  past,  and  speculate 
on  the  future.  Otto,  more  prosaic  and  less  irresolute,  lived  in. 
the  present,  and  translated  his  ideas  into  action  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  To  Otto*s  character  no  speculations  were  attrac- 
tive which  did  not  involve  the  possibility  of  domg  something  as  their 
first  result.  And  if  this  doing  were  tangible  iSvk  to  be  accomplished 
by  thews  and  sinews,  so  much  the  more  was  it  attractive  to  Otto.  He 
was  yet  such  a  mere  child  when  his  father  died,  that  to  suppose  any- 
thing like  a  political  bias  in  his  young  mind  would  have  appeared  to  be^ 
an  absurdity.  But,  nevertheless,  such  a  bias  was  there,  and  only 
circumstances  were  needed  to  call  it  forth.  In  his  school-days  Otto 
had  been  a  peculiarly  bad  subject  for  the  reception  of  those  wise  saws 
which  deal  in  vague  generalities,  and  are  not  intended  by  their 
enunciators  to  be  uncompromisingly  acted  upon.  He  had  a  discon- 
certing habit  of  taking  you  at  your  word,  which  had  been  a  source 
of  much  aggravation  to  old  Sophie,  the  sacristan's  one  domestic, — 
laundress,  cook,  housekeeper,  and  gardener  And,  indeed,  the  said 
habit  had  more  than  once  occasioned  some  inconvenience  to  the 
despotic  Simon  Schnarcher  himself.  **  Thou  blessed  Heaven !  "  old 
Sophie  would  exclaim  querulously,  "  the  boy  does  it  to  provoke  mc ! 
He  came  into  the  kitchen  yesterday  with  his  clothes  one  cake  of  mud, 
and  I  told  him  he  had  best  eat  his  dinner  in  the  cow-shed,  for  that 
was  all  the  place  he  was  fit  for ;  and, — ^would  you  believe  it  7 — ho 
walked  off  with  his  bowl  of  broth,  and  eat  it  up  in  the  old  cow-house  ; 
and  it  was  pelting  with  rain  as  hard  as  it  could  pelt,  and  the  water 
coming  through  the  roof  into  his  broth, — for  it  hasn't  been  mended 
since  there's  been  no  beast  kept  there  !  It  was  all  aggravation.  He 
knew  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said." 

But  Otto  had  really  acted  in  straightforward  simplicity ;  and,  in 
trath,  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  him  was  this :— when  you  did 
not  mean  a  thing,  not  to  say  it. 

In  Halle,  during  his  uncle's  unsuccessful  experiment  of  trying  to 
mould  this  unmanageable  conscience  into  a  somewhat  more  plastic 
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condition,  it  had  been  the  same.  Yet,  although  he  returned  from  the 
nniversity  as  fixed  as  ever  in  the  resolve  not  to  be  a  clergyman,  Otto 
nevertheless  brought  away  with  him  some  good  results  of  his  sojourn 
there, — a  respect  for  learning  and  intellect,  and  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion than  he  had  ever  before  attained  of  his  own  aptitudes  and 
deficiencies.  Under  the  roof  of  Herr  Schmitt,  the  stationer  at 
Detmold,  Otto's  individual  opinions  on  politics, — or,  indeed,  on  any 
other  subject, — ^were,  he  thought,  of  no  consequence  whatever  to 
the  people  around  him.  He  had  at  first  a  return  of  that  sensation 
of  utter  loneliness,  of  being  apart  from  all  love  and  care,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  his  boyhood,  on  exchanging  the  free  forest  life  and  his 
father's  fond  companionship  for  the  narrow  rule  and  gloomy  roof  of 
Simon  Schnarcher.  But  gradually  he  grew  to  like  his  new  master 
very  much,  and  to  respect  him  very  sincerely.  A  mild,  silent,  honest 
man  was  Herr  Schmitt,  with  an  omnivorous  appetite  for  books. 
Simon  Schnarcher  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  confide  to  the 
stationer  his  grand-nephew's  dislike  to  the  life  of  a  tradesman,  and 
Schmitt  had  at  first  no  idea  but  that  Otto  was  well  content  with  his 
lot.  Soon,  however,  the  two  simple,  honest  natures  began  to  under- 
stand each  other  better.  The  essence  of  the  young  man's  character 
was  a  transparent  candour,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  Herr 
Schmitt  was  put  in  possession  of  all  the  events  of  Otto's  simple 
history.  Little  did  the  sacristan  suspect  that  the  respectable,  old* 
established, — in  Schnarcher's  mind  the  two  words  were  almost 
synonymous, — tradesman  was  capable  of  sympathising  with  Otto's 
perverse  fancies.  But  so  it  was,  nevertheless.  However  much  Otto 
might  like  Herr  Schmitt,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  prospect 
of  being  a  tradesman  aU  his  days.  He  pined  for  a  freer  life,  for 
an  occupation  that  should  give  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  bodily 
activity,  and  should  call  forth  the  powers  of  his  quick,  observant  eye, 
light  foot,  and  steady  hand. 

'<  If  I  had  been  a  bit  older  when  poor  father  died,"  said  he  one  day 
to  Herr  Schmitt,  '*  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  straight  to  the  Prince 
and  asked  to  be  taken  into  his  service  as  jager.  The  Prince  thought 
a  good  deal  of  father." 

"  Umph  I "  answered  the  stationer,  musingly^  *'  Is  it  too  late  ?  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  too  late." 

Which  words  fanned  the  spark  of  hope  that  had  never  ceased  to- 
glow  in  Otto's  breast.  But  l^en,  Schmitt,  who  was  always  more  or 
less  an  ailing  man,  fell  sick,  and  the  subject  was  put  out  of  sight  for 
the  present. 

Detmold  folks  are  old-fashionedly  early  in  their  habits.  Lieso^ 
was  out  at  market,  making  such  purchases  as  it  did  not  require  her 
mistress's  experienced  judgment  to  select,  by  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  after  her  master's  departure  for  Horn.  ^'  I  wonder,"  thought 
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she>  trotting  homefrard,  "witli  a  heavy  basket  oa  her  arm, ''  whether 
Herr  Schmitt's  shop  is  open  yet  ?  " 

It  was  open.  The  shutters  were  down,  the  pavonent  swept,  and 
at  the  door  stood  some  one  looking  for  her.  Some  one  whose  jaws 
were  not  bound  np  with  a  handkerchief,  and  whose  brown  face  glowed 
brightly  at  her  approach. 

"  Good  morning,  Otto." 

**  Good  morning,  Lieschcn." 

Otto  managed  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  eloqnence  into  the  ordinary 
greeting.     Liese  tripped  into  the  shop. 

*^  How  glad  I  am  that  you  happened  to  be  here.  Otto ! " 

*^  Happened  to  be  here  !  Why,  of  course  I  was  here.  Where  else 
should  I  be,  when  I  knew  there  was  a  chance  of  your  coming  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  did  tell  you  then  ?  He, — ha  isn't  a  very  nice  boy,  is  he, 
Otto  ?  I  thought  he  seemed  rather  cross.  But  perhaps  that  may 
have  been  the  toothache." 

"  Oh,  come  I  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  Lieschen,"  remonstrated  Otto. 
''He  gave  me  your  message  faithfully,  and  he  remembered  your  name 
and  aU." 

Otto  was  too  grateful  to  the  cadaverous  boy  for  giving  him  the 
chance  of  seeing  Liese,  to  speak  otherwise  than  well  of  him. 

The  young  man  was  standing  behind  the  counter,  leaning  his  arms 
upon  it  so  as  to  bring  himself  very  near  to  Liese.  The  young  maiden 
stood  resting  her  market-basket  on  the  broad  wooden  ledge.  One 
little  red  hand  clasped  the  wicker  handle,  the  other  waa  hidden 
beneath  her  coarse  apron.  Liese  certainly  looked  very  pretty.  Her 
cheeks  had  been  kissed  into  a  soft  pink  glow  by  the  eager  morning 
air,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  joyous.  Happiness  is  a  great 
beautifier  ;  and  Liese  felt  very  happy  in  Otto's  presence. 

*'  How  is  Herr  Schmitt  ?  "  she  asked  gently.  '<  The  boy  told  me 
he  was  ill  in  bed." 

''  So  he  is,  more's  the  pity.  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  v^'^ 
ill.  The  doctor  shakes  his  head.  Hc^s  a  riijkt  good  man»  Herr 
Schmitt." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  him,  Otto." 

'*  Yes ;  I  do  like  him,  though  I  don't  like  the  business  a  bit  the  more. 
Herr  Schmitt  has  notions  that  Uncle  Schnarcher  wouldn't  approve  of 
if  he  knew  them,"  added  Otto  with  a  smile. 
*'Hashe?" 

'*  Ay,  Lieschcn,  that  has  he !  Uncle  Schnarcher  fancies  that  none 
but  hot-headed  young  fellows  have  such  notions,  but  Herr  Schmitt  is 
old  enough,  heaven  knows !  more  than  fifty.  And  yet  he  is  a  strong 
patriot.  Ah,  and  he  reads  all  the  liberal  journals,  and  I  believe  he 
writes  letters  to  some  of  them." 

''  Thou  dear  heaven  t  "  exclaimed  Liese,  profoundly  impressed. 
**Yes,  I  believe  he  does.     He  and  I  have  long  talks  together 
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sometimes  of  an  evening,  and  I've  learnt  a  great  many  things  from 
him." 

"  Do  you  know,  Otto,"  said  Liese  earnestly,  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
something." 

"  Did  you,  Lieschen  ?  " 

^'  Yes ;  you  always  were  so  good  to  me,  and  I  am  not  so  afraid  of 
you  as  I  am  of  most  people." 

*'  Afraid  of  me  ?  I  should  think  not  1  Why,  Lieschen,  if  I  thought 
you  were  afraid  of  me,  it  would  grieve  me  to  the  heart.  " 

"  Would  it,  Otto  ?  " 

''  Yes,  it  would.  Because  I  don*t  helieve  folks  are  afraid  of  those 
they  like." 

'*  I  don't  know,"  returned  Liese,  pondering.  *'  I  think  I  am  afraid 
of  people  I  like,  sometimes.  But  then  I  am  a  coward, — Cousin  Hanne 
always  says  so.  However,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Otto,  at  all  events. 
So  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  why  it  was  right  to  he  a  patriot  in 
Heimann's  time, — Hermann  on  the  Grotenherg,  you  know, — and  yet 
it  would  he  wrong  now  ?  " 

**  Who  says  it  would  be  wrong  now  ?  "  shouted  Otto  impetuously. 
**  Wrong  !  Wrong  to  be  a  patriot,  and  to  love  Fatherland  I  Why, 
Liese,  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you  say  such  things  !  " 

''Well,  Otto,"  answered  Liese,  half  smiling,  half  timid,  ''you  are 
determined  to  try  whether  I  do  really  like  you  or  not,  for  you  are 
enough  to  frighten  anybody  when  you  look  and  speak  like  that !  " 

"  Dear  Lieschen,  did  I  startle  you  ?  I'm  so  sorry !  You  are  such 
a  tender  little  thing.  But  do  tell  me  what  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head !     Wrong  to  be  a  patriot  ?  " 

Then  Liese  related  the  talk  of  the  hochwohlgebome  Damen  at  her 
mistress's  tea-table,  and  Otto  proceeded  with  much  gravity  to  give  the 
simple  maiden  the  benefit  of  his  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  patriotism.  Liese  listened  with  very  flattering  atten- 
tion and  interest ;  and  then,  descending  from  the  general  question  to 
the  particular  case,  after  the  fashion  of  womankind,  she  asked,  with  a 
very  gi*ave  look  in  her  brown  eyes,  "  And  would  you  be  a  patriot  too. 
Otto?" 

"Well,"  returned  Otto  after  a  short  pause,  "I  hope  I  am  one, 
Lieschen." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  The  brown  eyes  looked  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
surprise  in  them,  and  a  gleam  of  something  that  was  made  up  of 
admiration  and  timidity. 

"  I  mean,  you  know,  that  I  hope  I  feel  like  one.  As  to  doing,  I 
couldn't  be  of  much  use,  of  course,  because  wise  heads  are  wanted  as 
well  as  warm  hearts." 

"  Oh,  Otto !  "  Little  Lieschen's  soft  chestnut  eyebrows  came 
together  in  an  indignant  frown.  That  was  too  much  1  "  Oh,  Otto, 
I  am  quite  sure  your  head  is  not  sill}'." 
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Not  silly  ?  No,  indeed !  In  her  heart  she  looked  upon  Otto  as  a 
marvel  of  cleverness.  And  as  for  learning, — had  he  not  been  to> 
college  ?  And  could  he  not  construe  the  Latin  epitaphs  on  the  tomb- 
stones at  Horn  ? 

Otto  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be  looked  at  and  spoken  to  as  Liese 
Lehmann  looked  and  spoke.  He  was  a  very  good  fellow,  sound  at 
heart ;  and,  although  far  from  inaccessible  to  the  flattery  implied  in. 
his  old  plajrmate^s  undoubting  faith  in  him,  he  yet  accepted  it  grato- 
fully,  as  one  receives  not  a  debt,  but  a  gift. 

*<  What  a  dear  little  thing  you  are,  Lieschen !  "  said  he. 

Then  the  brown  eyes  took  refuge  behinfd  a  hedge  of  long  lashes  a 
shade  darker  than  themselves,  and  a  bright  blush  deepened  the  pink 
glow  on  the  soft  cheeks. 

**  I  say,  Lieschen,  couldn't  I  come  and  see  you  sometimes,  after 
working  hours  ?  *' 

Liese's  heart  palpitated  with  terror. 

''  Oh  no,  Otto,  I'm  sure  you  couldn't,"  said  she,  breathlessly. 

"  I  don't  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  be  so  dead  sure  about  it. 
We  are  such  old  friends.    And  I  want  to  know  why  not  ?  " 

Now  somewhere  in  jsome  secret  hidden  nook  of  liese  Lehmann's 
heart  there  existed  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  this  question.  But 
scarcely  to  her  own  consciousness  did :  she  own  what  the  answer 
was.  As  to  boldly  blurting  it  forth  to  Otto  Hemmerich's  face,  there 
was  hardly  any  wild  audacity  which  she  would  not  have  been  more 
capable  of  accomplishing  than  that.  The  answer  put  into  words 
would  have  run  thus :  <<  You  cannot  come  and  see  me,  because  yoa 
would  come  in  the  character  of  my  sweetheart,  and  Frau  voa 
Schleppers  utterly  disapproves  of  and  forbids  sweethearts.*' 

And  there  was  Otto  chafing  and  fuming  because  he  fancied  that 
Liese  did  not  wish  him  to  go  and  see  her,  and  having  not  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  the  reason  that  kept  her  tongue-tied  and  abashed.  And 
upon  the  whole,  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  like  them  both  all  tho 
better  for  their  foolishness.  Otto  would  not  have  been  the  Otto 
I  knew  and  am  trying  to  describe,  had  he  been  capable  of  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  much  too  dangerous  a  fellow  to  be 
admitted  by  the  mistress  of  a  household  as  a  visitor  to  her  pretty 
serving-maid. 
There  was  a  pause. 

"  Please,  Otto,"  said  liese  in  an  unsteady  little  voice,  "would  yoa 
tell  me  how  much  I  owe  for  the  pink  satin  note-paper  ?  I  must  pay 
for  it.     That's  what  I  came  for." 

"  Three  kreutzers,"  responded  Otto  briefly. 

"  There  they  are.     Good-bye,  Otto." 

•*  You  are  going  ?  " 

**  I  must  go  ;  mistress  is  alone.     Master  went  to  Horn  last  night. 
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and  is  not  come  back  yet.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  see 
cousin  Franz  or  not ;  I  didn't  dare  ask  him  to  take  any  message." 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?     Is  he  cross  to  you  ?  " 

Otto  was  very  fiery  at  the  idea  of  any  one  but  himself  being  cross 
to  Liese. 

<<  He  is  the  Herr  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,  and  he  isn't  cross  a 
bit.     But  I  feel  afraid  of  him  all  the  same.     Good-bye  again,  Otto." 

'<  Good-bye,  Lieschen.  Shake  hands.  I  dare  say  I  maybe  having 
ti  holiday  myself  soon,  to  go  and  see  Uncle  Schnarcher.  If  I  do  go, 
I  suppose  I  might  call  at  the  Justizrath's  to  ask  if  you  had  any 
message  to  send  to  Horn  ?  " 

Liese  felt  rather  dubious  about  that  even,  but  she  had  not  the  heart 
to  say  so.  So  she  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  put  her  hand  into  Otto's, 
and  then  set  off  homeward  with  her  market-basket. 

"  The  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,"  mused  Otto,  still  leaning  with 
folded  arms  on  the  counter.  **  Folks  say  he  has  all  the  management 
of  the  Prince's  estates  now.     I  wonder " 

And  then  Otto's  thoughts  went  off  into  various  wanderings  branching 
out  hither  and  thither ;  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  his  wan- 
derings was  not  that  of  the  respectable  Justizrath  von  Schleppers, 
but  a  very  small,  slight  form,  belonging  to  a  meek  little  maiden.who 
was  meanwhile  actively  engaged  in  household  labours, — ^rubbing  and 
£erubbing,  and  sweeping,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  her  mistress, — and 
breaking  forth  every  now  and  then  into  short  sweet  snatches  of  song, 
like  the  pipings  of  a  young  bird.  Being  impelled  thereto  by  the 
irrepressible  forces  of  youth,  and  a  loving  heart  which  instinctively 
felt  that  it  was  loved  again. 
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It  is  essential  that  every  Englishman  desirons  of  understanding  the 
present  political  condition  of  the  United  States  should  he  familiar  with 
the  words  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  paper,  and  shoxdd  know  what 
Beeonstruction  in  the  States  means,  how  it  is  being  carried  oat,  and 
why, — and  to  what  it  is  leading.  Since  the  civil  war  in  America  was 
terminated  there  have  come  np  many  topics  of  political  interest  in 
reference  to  the  United  States; — ihe  calamitous  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  chance  succession  to  the  president's  chair  of  a  man 
never  intended  for  that  place,  and  who  has  certainly  shown  himself 
to  he  most  unfit  for  it ;  the  enormous  self-taxation  of  the  nation,  and 
the  imposition  of  duties,  which  seem  to  us  to  give  evidence  equally 
strong  of  the  determination  of  the  people  to  bear  their  burdens,  and 
of  their  financial  ignorance  in  adjusting  them ;  their  claims  and  anger 
against  ourselves  in  reference  to  our  conduct  during  the  war;  the 
absolute  necessity  which  awaited  them  of  framing  some  form  of 
temporary  government  for  the  conquered  States;  and  then  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President,  to  which  an  excitement  altogether  dramatic 
has  been  given  by  the  acquittal  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  Bepublic^ 
by  one  vote  only,  among  fifty-four  senators ; — all  these  matters  have 
interested  us  very  greatly, — so  that  the  natural  apathy  of  one  country 
to  the  politics  of  another  has  been  conquered,  and  Englishmen 
have  cared  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  United  States.  But 
that  which  is  now  called  Reconstruction  is,  we  think,  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  humanity  at  large,  and  to  the  States  of  America 
in  particular,  than  the  death  of  one  President  or  the  impeachment  of 
another ; — than  any  claims  for  Alabama  losses ;  more  important  even 
than  paper  currency,  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  limits  of  taxation.  Tho 
question,  in  a  few  words,  is  this  ; — can  a  community  of  white  men  be 
made  to  live  in  subjection  to  a  community  of  negroes,  the  numbers 
being,  let  us  say,  equal  ?  In  putting  the  question  thus  boldly,  we  do 
not  touch  upon  its  merits, — as  to  which,  however,  wo  will  venture  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  to  offer  our  opinion.  We  assert  that  the 
attempt  is  being  made,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  made  sue- 
cessfally.  There  will  afterwards,  of  course,  arise  other  questions,  as 
to  the  wisdom,  the  honesty,  the  generosity,  the  humanity  of  tho 
attempt. 

The  communities  of  which  we  speak  are  those  of  the  white  men 
and  negroes,  who  now  inhabit  together  the  States  wliich  endeavoured 
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to  secede  from  their  sister  States  in  1661.  The  writer  of  these  remarks 
protests  that  no  Englishman  and  not  many  Americans  were  more 
fully  convinced  than  was  he  of  the  folly,  hopelessness,  and, — ^as 
regards  its  civil  leaders, — of  the  wickedness  of  secession.  This  he 
states  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  that  he  is  not  now  about  to 
plead  for  the  worn-out  cause  of  Southern  rebellion.  The  war  is 
over,  and  the  seceding  States  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
conquered  territories.  They  have  acknowledged  their  helplessness  by 
complete  submission.  We  do  not  allege  that  any  special  merit  is  doe 
to  them  on  this  account,  for  that  submission  has  become  a  necessity 
of  their  position ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  them  that  since 
they  have  been  a  conquered  people  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
cause  trouble  to  their  conquerors.  In  what  manner  shall  this  con- 
quered country  be  treated  ?  That,  of  course,  to  the  victorious  North 
has  been  a  question  of  most  vital  importance ;  and  the  answer  has 
been  that  they  shall  be  ''  reconstructed  '*  as  States  of  the  Union. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  the  conquered  States  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  oud  with  this  list  to  state  the  male  adult 
population  in  white  men  and  negroes  as  it  existed  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  and  to  state,  also,  the  number  of  men  registered  for 
voting  in  1867.  As  the  registration  is  intended  to  comprise  all  men, 
whether  white  or  coloured,  over  twenty-one,  who  have  not  lost  their 
right  to  vote  by  prominence  in  the  rebellion,  the  numbers  would 
naturally  show  the  falling  off  in  the  population  during  and  since  the 
war.  It  is  not,  however,  supposed  that  the  loss  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  been  nearly  so  great  as  that  here  shown  ;  but  whether  it  be 
so,  or  whether  it  be  not,  the  numbers  will  give  the  result  at  which  we 
are  aiming.  Whatever  may  have  caused  the  deficiency  of  white 
voters, — ^we  do  not  say  of  white  men, — the  deficiency  exists.  The 
numbers  are  as  follows : — 

States  that  seceded,  with  thb  Adult  Male  Population,  as  taken  bt  thb 
Census  ov  1860  and  the  Begist&ation  op  pbofoseo  Yotebs  ik  1867. 


States. 

Adult  mole  population  in  1S60. 

Kegisfration  in  1867. 

Wliile. 

Coloured. 

White.       1     Coloured. 

Alabama     .    •    . 
Arkansas    .     .    . 
Florida  .... 
Georgria.    .     .    . 
Louisiajia   .     .     . 
MissiBsippi .     .     . 
North  Oarolina    . 
South  Carolina     . 
Texas     .... 
Viiginia      .     .     . 

113,871 
70,852 
18.511 

127,803 
94,711 
80,061 

138,136 
65,610 

103,600 

166,061 

92,404 
22,633 
13,504 
92,995 
92,502 
89,963 
71,366 
84,393 
36,215 
114,608 

74,460 
33,047 
11,148 
96,303 
45,199 
47,434 

103,060 
47,010 
50,666 

116,982 

90,340 
21,207 
16,434 
93,468 
84,431 
62,091 
71,667 
80.286 
47,430 
104,772 

968,600 

710,572 

030,299 

671,106 

White  men,  1800 
Ditto        1867 


968,606 
630,299 


Coloured  men,  1800  ,  710,o72 
Ditto  1867  .  671,106 


Decrease   .     338,307 


Decrease    .    ^66       . 
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The  first  effect  of  these  figures  is  the  feeling  of  horror  produced 
by  the  great  falling  off  in  the  white  population, — or  rather  in  the 
white  men,— of  these  States.  The  total  numher  would  seem  to  have 
been  reduced  by  above  one-third.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  many  white  men  have  been  excluded  from  the  registz»tion 
which  has  everywhere  been  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  the  party 
which  favours  the  preponderance  of  negroes, — and  that  the  actual 
deficiency  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  here  represented.  The  figures, 
however,  undoubtedly  show  the  result  of  the  registration  as  it  has 
been  taken  in  the  different  States. 

Now  the  purpose  of  the  registration  has  been  this, — ^that  each  of 
these  States  should  vote  itself  a  new  Constitution,  and  should  be 
^'  reconstructed."  It  is  of  course  understood  that  since  they  seceded 
these  States  have  sent  neither  Senators  nor  Representatives  to 
Congress ;  nor,  since  they  were  conquered,  have  they  had  home 
legislatures.  Since  the  war  was  over  they  have  been  under  military 
government ;  but,  as  the  North  has  declared  throughout  the  war  that 
no  State  could  in  fact  secede,  and  that  each  State,  though  in  rebellion, 
remained  a  component  part  of  the  Union,  it  has  been  held  to  be  essen- 
tial that  they  should  resume  their  political  privileges.  But  how 
should  these  privileges  be  resumed  ?  In  what  way  should  the  con- 
quered be  allowed  again  to  take  their  place  among  the  conquerors  ? 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  each  State  shall  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws,  and  shall  arrange 
for  itself  on  what  terms  it  shall  send  its  quota  of  Bepresentatives  to 
the  National  Congress  at  Washington.  The  number  of  its  Bepresen- 
tatives is  fixed  for  it*  Each  State  sends  two  Senators  to  Congress, 
and  a  number  of  members  to  the  Lower  House,  fixed  in  accordance 
with  its  population.  But  each  State  may  arrange  for  itself  its  own 
franchise.  The  voters  of  the  States  vote  directly  for  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  or  Lower  House  in  Congress,  and  the  Senators  are 
sent  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  which  are  of  course  elected  by 
the  State  voters.  So  that  it  is  open  for  each  State  to  decide  to  what 
class  of  men  it  will  entrust  the  power  of  selecting  its  representatives. 
According  to  the  will  of  each  State  there  may  be  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, or  a  qualification  of  colour,  or  an  educational  qualification,  or 
a  qualification  of  residence,  or  no  qualification  whatever.  There  is 
at  the  present  moment,  we  believe,  no  State  in  the  Union, — that  is 
to  say,  no  unconquered  State, — ^with  which  universal  suffrage  prevails, 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  qualification.  New  Hampshire  comes 
the  nearest  to  it,  admitting  every  male  over  twenty-one  who  is  not  a 
pauper  or  exempted  from  payment  of  taxes  at  his  own  request. 
Maine  requires  three  months'  residence,  and  excludes  Indians. 
Massachusetts  demands  that  every  voter  shall  read,  and  write  at  least 
his  name.  Bhode  Island  has  a  property  qualification.  Connecticut 
excludes  negroes, — ^as  docs  every  other  State  now  represented  in  the 
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ITnion ;  except  New  York,  which  has,  however,  laid  on  the  negro  voter 
80  high  a  property  qualification  that,  together  with  the  demand  for 
three  years*  residence,  it  makes  the  privilege  almost  null  and  void. 
In  not  one  of  those  great  Western  States,  in  which  the  negro  has 
heen  the  darling  of  the  last  ten  years,  can  a  negro  exercise  a  vote. 
In  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  the  right  of  voting 
is  denied, — and  has  heen  persistently  denied,  to  the  negro.  Prac- 
tically, he  can  vote  only  in  five  of  the  six  New  England  States,  and 
there  under  certain  restrictions.  It  may  he  added  to  this  that  in  these 
States  the  negroes  are  so  few  in  numher  that  it  matters  not  at  all 
whether  they  vote  or  not.  Such  is  the  condition  of  voting  through 
till  the  States  which  did  not  secede ;  and  there  is  nothing  hetter 
understood  throughout  the  Union  than  the  constitutional  theory  that 
each  State  shall  decide  for  itself  to  whom  the  privilege  of  voting  shaU 
and  to  whom  it  shall  not  be  conceded. 

In  the  Southern  States,  before  the  days  of  secession,  of  course  no 
negro  voted.     The  negroes  were  slaves ; — and  in  all  that  was  said  of 
,    slavery  and  its  abominations,  nothing  was  hinted  at  political  power. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  ever  been  the  negro's  advocate ;  but  Mr.  Stevens  is 
a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  and  no  negro  has  ever  voted  in 
Pennsylvania.      But  it    was    manifest  that  Beconstruction  in  the 
Southern  States  must  be  carried  out  on  new  principles.     The  very 
number  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress  had  of  old  been  made  to 
depend  in  part  on  the  amount  of  their  slave  population ; — and  the 
slaves  were  slaves  no  longer.    And  then  was  it  right  that  men  who 
had  been  rebels  should  be  restored  at  once  to  their  full  political 
power  and  privileges  ?  There  should  be  Reconstruction, — ^Reconstruc- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible,  because  it  had  been  held  throughout  the 
war  that  no  State  could  be  out  of  the  Union  ; — ^but  could  not  Recon- 
struction be  so  managed  that  the  Southern  States  should  come  back 
not  as  independent  powers,  but  as  appanages  to  that  side  in  American 
politics  which  has  been  dominant  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 
Southern  States  left  to  themselves  would  send  Democrats  to  Congress, 
would  send  rebels,  men  who  had  hated  the  North ; — ^perhaps  even 
men  who  had  bled  for  the  South,     Might  not  these  States  be  so 
**  reconstructed,"  that  every  election  in  them,— not  only  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  sent  to  Washington, — ^but  the  mayors,  judges, 
aldermen,  governors,  counsellors,  and  what  not, — ^should  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  Republican  party  ?  *     The  Southern  States  should  be 
kept  in  the  Union, — should  be  reconstructed, — ^but  the  neck  of  the 
Southern  S3anpathiser  should  be  still  kept  in  the  dust.     The  State 
should  be  thero  again  ;  but  the  conqueror  would  relax  nothing  of  his 
grasp,  and  the  conquered  should  escape  nothing  of  his  punishment ! 

*  The  Republican  politidana  have  enjoyed  great  party  strength  since  the  war ; 
but  they  have  not  been  strong  enough.  President  Johnson  has  slipped  through 
thoir  fingers.    Cannot  the  party  be  made  stronger  ? 
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It  conld  only  be  by  tho  use  of  the  negro  that  this  could  beooBie 
practicable.  Nothing  was  clearer  than  this, — ^that  each  State  must 
have  a  new  Constitntion.  The  old  GonstitationSy  made  on  the  basis 
of  slavery,  conld  not  work.  And  the  State  most  choose  the  Constitu- 
tion for  itself.  Bat  who  in  the  State  should  choose  it  ?  The  proposed 
Constitution  itself  could  be  written  anywhere,  and  sent  down  by  the 
hands  of  any  trusted  friend.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  as  to  the 
voting  for  it.  Let  all  the  negroes  vote, — ^vote  at  a  State  convention 
summoned  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Constitution^  and  let  strong 
impediments  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  white  voters,  and  the  thing 
would  be  done.  The  white  men, — almost  all  the  white  men, — ^had 
been  Southern  sympathisers.  Let  them  be  submitted  to  a  test-oathy 
pledging  them  to  Union  sentiments, — so  that  at  least  the  honest  ones 
among  them  might  be  eliminated ;  and  let  all  who  had  been  in  any 
way  prominent  in  the  rebellion  be  rejected  from  participation.  The 
negroes  might  be  counted  on  to  vote  for  anything  sent  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  Constitution,  and  as  a  Constitution  made  in  their  favour. 
Few  could  read  it,  almost  none  could  understand  it !  And  so  it  was 
done.  Constitutions  for  the  rebellious  States  have  been  drawn  oat, 
voted,  and  adopted, — ^with  more  or  less  of  literal'''  illegality  over  and 
above  the  gross  illegality  in  the  spirit  which  has  been  committed. 
The  negroes  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  have  gone  to  the  polls,  and  have  declared  what  shall 
be  the  future  Constitutions  for  these  States.  Congress  has  adopted 
them,  and  submitted  the  bills  to  the  President ;  and  the  bills  have 
been  passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

We  will  take  the  condition  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  under 
this  now  Act  of  Reconstruction,  partly  because  of  all  the  seceding 
States  it  was  the  one  that  created  most  interest  among  ourselves 
during  the  war,  and  partly  because  its  present  condition  is  accurately 
defined  by  figures  which  are  at  our  command. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  table  which  we  have  given  above, 
that  the  total  number  of  registered  voters  for  the  State  is  127,296, — 
of  whom  something  less  than  two-thirds  are  negroes.  The  new  Con- 
stitution that  has  been  provided  requires  that  direct  taxation  shall  be 
levied  in  tho  State  to  the  amount  of  2,230,950  dollars  a  year,  which 
would  impose  about  17i  dollars  on  each  registered  voter, — if,  as 
should  be  presumed,  the  registered  voters  and  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation are  one  and  the  same.  Of  the  negroes,  no  doubt  more  than 
the  entire  number  of  male  adults  has  been  registered.  Of  the  whites, 
— equally  without  doubt, — ^less  than  the  entire  number  has  been 

♦  It  was  settled  by  Congn^esa  that  no  State  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
unless  half  of  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters  Totod  one  way  or  tho  other. 
All  the  white  voters  in  Alabama  stayed  from  the  polls,  and  the  required  half  did 
not  vote.  The  Constitution  noverLheless  has  been  sanctioned  by  Congreas, — 
over  the  President's  veto. 
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registered.  But  it  has  been  decided  also  that  this  stun  shall  be 
levied,  not  as  a  poll-tax,  nor  on  incomes,  but  by  taxation  on  real 
property.  There  were  121  delegates  chosen  to  adopt  this  Consti- 
tution : — 

Of  these  47  were  white  men. 

74      „     coloured  men. 


121 


Of  the  47  white   men,    23  pay  no  direct  taxes. 
Of  the  74  coloured  „       50  pay  no  direct  taxes. 


121  82 

Thns,  two-thirds  of  the  total  numbers  of  delegates  are  not  on  the 
tax-book  of  their  State  at  all.  They  are  men  possessed  of  no  real 
property  that  taxation  could  reach.  Doubtless  they  pay  indirect 
taxes, — on  whisky,  for  instance ;  but  such  taxes  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  to  the  State.  These  82  delegates  out  of  121 
selected  to  choose  a  Constitution  for  their  State,  pay  nothing  towards 
their  enormous  State  taxation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  though  prospectively  the  condition  of  the 
delegates  was  much,  retrospectively  it  is  nothing.  The  Constitution 
is  adopted;  and  if,  under  that,  Representation  and  Taxation  go 
together,  it  will  matter  little  what  was  the  condition  of  men  whose 
authority  was  but  for  a  day.  The  State  legislatures  under  this  Con- 
stitution have  been  chosen,  and  are  thus  composed.  The  total 
number  of  the  two  houses  is  155  : — 

Of  these  57  are  white  men. 

98    „  coloured  men. 


155 


Of  the  57  white    men,    24  pay  no  direct  taxes. 
Of  the  98  coloured  „       67  pay  no  direct  taxes. 

155  91 

Thus  of  155  members  of  the  State  legislature  more  than  three- 
fifths  are  negroe!s,  aod  very  nearly  three -fifths  are  men  who  are  not 
themselves  subject  to  the  State  taxation.  It  must  be  again  borne  in 
mind  that  for  State  purposes  the  whole  taxation  is  on  real  property. 
And  these  are  the  men  who  are  to  vote  the  taxes,  and  to  vote  also 
the  spending  of  the  money  raised. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  are  published  m  an  appeal  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
be  true, — and  we  cannot  learn  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
refute  them, — it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  control  of  all  functions  of 
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government  in  South  Carolina,  including  that  chief  function  of  the 
levying  and  spending  of  puhlic  money,  has  heen  handed  over  to  the 
negroes,  and  has  heen  handed  over  also  to  men  \7ho  have  no  stake  in 
the  country.  There  cannot  he  a  douht  hut  that  such  has  heen  the 
intention  of  those  who  have  in  truth  framed  these  Constitutions,  have 
forced  them  upon  the  so-called  State  Conventions,  and  have  driven 
them  through  upon  the  National  Congress  hy  a  preponderating  party 
majority,  over  the  Presidents  head. 

We  have  hefore  us  another  remonstrance  from  Louisiana,  which, 
if  less  instructive  than  that  from  South  Carolina  as  dealing  less  exten- 
sively with  figures,  is  more  touching.  It  begins  by  praying  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  save  the  State,  while  yet  the  measure 
was  under  consideration  of  Congress,  from  the  effects  of  the  negro 
Convention.  **  The  past  action  of  the  people,"  it  says,  **  in  the  State 
sufficiently  records  their  protest  against  the  mode  by  which  the 
Convention  was  made  to  exist.  We  now  protest  against  the  Consti- 
tution framed  by  that  Convention,  because  its  purpose  is,  and  its 
effect  will  be,  to  subject  the  white  man  to  the  domination  of  the 
negro."  The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  to  plead  against  various 
articles  of  the  Constitution.  One  article  after  another  has  been 
framed  to  force  the  white  man  into  a  communion  with  the  negro  that 
shall  be  as  odious  to  the  former  as  would  to  the  Brahmin  be  commu- 
nication with  men  of  lower  caste.  They  shall  be  compelled  to  mix 
together  in  all  affairs  of  life, — but  in  all  such  affairs  the  negro  shall 
be  in  the  ascendant.  <*  The  vast  and  intricate  interests  of  successions," 
says  the  remonstrance,  <<  involving  the  gravest  questions  of  law  and 
the  estates  of  widows  and  orphans,  are  to  be  settled  by  the  parish 
judges.  The  rights  of  personal  liberty  are  placed  within  their  cogni- 
zance. Who  are  to  be  the  parish  judges?  The  negroes.  No 
qualification  except  citizenship  is  required.  The  proposed  vague 
qualification  of  *  learned  in  the  law  *  was  rejected." 

In  the  articles  on  public  Education  it  is  enjoined  that  all  State  schools 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  colours  indiscriminately.  It  will  be 
hard  to  make  the  full  effect  of  this  ordinance  intelligible  to  English 
readers.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the  United 
States  generally  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  State  public  expendi- 
ture is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  In  South 
Carolina  out  of  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  about  one 
million  is  to  be  expended  on  the  State  schools.  Seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  required  for  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  the  remaining 
four  hundred  thousand  are  apportioned  to  other  State  expenses. 
These  details  will  show  the  importance  in  point  of  expenditure  of 
the  schools  in  question.  A  great  proportion  of  American  education 
has  always  been  received  at  these  State  schools,  to  which  we  have 
nothing  similar  in  kind.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
enormous  direct  taxation  in  such  States  as  Louisiana,  which  must  fidl 
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almost  exclusively  on  the  white  men,  and  the  wreck  of  property 
created  by  the  war,  render  it  impossible  for  white  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools.  The  private  schools  do  not  and  cannot 
exist.  But  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  white  man  to  send  his 
children  among  negro  children.  Whether  this  be  right  or  wrong 
in  theory,  whether  this  be  prejudice  or  good  sense,  we  are  not 
now  arguing.  But  it  is  so.  And  it  is  so  equally  in  the  North, 
which  is  forcing  these  hated  laws  on  the  South !  In  Boston  the 
white  children  are  not  educated  with  the  black.  The  result  will 
be  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  white  people  will  be  subjected 
to  a  grinding  taxation  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  education  to  the 
negroes  in  which  the  white  children  cannot  participate.  For  them 
there  will  be  no  education  vdthin  reach.  Their  only  prayer  on  this 
head  is,  that  the  white  people  may  have  schools  for  themselves. 
''  The  white  people,"  says  the  remonstrance,  '*  pay  the  taxes  for 
public  education.  They  are  thus  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
educating  their  children  in  schools  supported  by  their  own  money ; 
for,  upon  the  question  of  mixed  schools  the  people  of  this  State 
share  the  pride  and  inherit  the  traditions  of  the  Northern  people.*' 

There  are  articles  in  these  Constitutions  by  which  all  those  ''  who 
held  office,  civil  or  military,  for  one  year  or  more  under  the  organiza* 
tion  styled  *  The  Confederate  States  of  America,'  .  .  .  those  who, 
in  the  advocacy  of  treason,  wrote  or  published  newspaper  articles  or 
preached  sermons  during  the  late  rebellion,'*  &c.,  &c.,  shall  be  and 
are  debarred  from  voting — unless  such  person  shall  retrieve  himself 
from  his  disability  by  filing  a  written  acknowledgment  that  ho 
was  morally  and  politically  wrong  as  to  secession,  and  that  he  regrets 
what  he  did.  Then  by  another  article  each  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  every  Officer  of  the  State,  whatever  be  his  condition,  is  called 
upon  to  swear  that  he  ''  accepts  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all 
men,'*  and  that  he  will  not  '*  attempt  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons 
on  account  of  race,  colour,  and  previpus  condition  of  any  political  or 
civil  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men.*' 
This  must  be  considered  before  it  is  understood.  It  is  as  though  Mr. 
Lowe  should  be  required  to  swear,  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  will  never  say  another  word  in  opposition  to 
household  suffrage,— only  that  there  is  this  difference,  that  every  whitb 
man  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  feels  that  he  is  called  upon  by  every 
principle  that  is  dear  to  him  to  oppose  that  very  concession  to  which 
he  is  desired  to  give  his  assent  on  oath. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  hardly  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  tho 
negro's  natural  gifts  and  aptitudes  before  we  form  and  express  our 
opinions  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  the 
Southern  States  by  Northern  power.  It  has,  indeed,  always  seemed 
to  us  that  there  is  ample  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  prove 
that  the  negro  cannot  stand  on  a  level  with  the  white  man.     The 
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evidonco  indeed  is  so  strong  that  it  is  almost  fatnons  to  discuss  it. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  that  it  cannot  be  God's  intention  to  endow  one 
man  with  gifts  lower  than  those  bestowed  on  another ;  and  yet  it  is 
admitted  that  this  has  been  done  in  regard  to  other  races.  The 
Indians  have  vanished  or  are  vanishing  before  the  face  of  the  white 
man.  Yarious  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  are  held  in  subjection  to  the 
white  man.  The  New  Zealanders  and  CaflSres  have  to  undergo,  or 
have  undergone,  banishment,  and  will  undergo  annihilation.  The 
Esquimaux,  should  their  country  ever  become  habitable  by  a  higher 
order  of  mankind,  will  undergo  the  same  fate.  The  negro  is  more 
docUe  and  tractable  than  the  Indian  or  the  New  Zealander, — ^and 
therefore  life  to  him  along  with  the  white  man  is  not  unendurable ; 
but  he  is  not  so  clever  or  capable  of  so  much  self-action  as  the 
Hindoo,  to  whom  nobody  presumes  to  say  that  the  powers  of  self- 
government  should  be  confided.  The  African  has  long  been  the 
recipient  of  our  warmest  sympathy.  We  felt  ourselves  disgraced  as 
a  nation,  while  we  ourselves  kept  him  in  bondage.  The  horrors  of 
his  passage  as  a  captive  from  his  own  shores  to  those  of  slave-trading 
nations,  made  us  his  friend.  The  unlimited  slavery  of  the  Southern 
States  taught  us  to  feel  that  some  great  thing  was  needed  in  the 
American  Union  before  the  American  States  could  be  regarded  as  a 
free  land.  The  small  remaining  stains  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and  Brazil 
are  odious  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  they  must  be  eradicated.  All  this 
is  in  our  nature ; — ^but  it  is  not  in  our  nature  to  regard  the  negro  as 
our  equal.  With  all  our  frenzy  of  romance  about  "a  man  and  a 
brother,"  no  white  man,  certainly  no  community  of  white  men,  has 
been  taught  to  regard  the  negro  as  the  white  man's  equal.  Marriage 
with  him  or  with  her  would  contaminate  the  white  woman  or  the 
white  man.  With  all  the  chances  that  have  been  given  to  him  the 
negro  has  as  yet  done  nothing  for  himself.  He  becomes  neither  rich, 
nor  wise,  nor  powerful,  nor  eloquent.  We  recognise  him,  when  in 
our  kindest  moods  towards  him,  as  a  full-grown  child,  whom  it  is 
pleasant  to  indulge  with  songs  and  supper,  and  evening  laughter.  It 
was  terrible  that  he  should  be  a  slave, — more  terrible  perhaps  for 
the  possessor  than  for  the  possessed ; — but  because  he  is  to  be  a  slave 
no  longer,  we  need  not  tiierefore  declare  him  to  be  fit  to  rule  the 
white  man,  knowing  well  in  our  hearts  that  he  is  unfit. 

But  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  Eeconstruction  in  these  Southern 
States  does  not  hang  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  negro's  capa- 
bility of  performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  The  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing such  cruelty  lies  in  this, — ^that  the  ordinary  Englishman,  judging 
by  the  condition  of  his  own  country,  will  see  no  reason  why  the  negro 
should  not  vote.  With  us  there  is  no  reason  why  a  negro  should 
not  be  esteemed  as  politically  equal  to  the  white  man  if  he  can  show 
himself  to  have  attained  equal  standing.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  negro  should  not  vote  with  us,  if  he  occupies  a  house  and  pays 
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his  rates.  Of  course  he  could  so  vote,  if  duly  registered.  Why  then 
should  he  not  have  the  same  right  in  South  Carolina  ?  Perhaps  no 
answer  to  this  question  can  he  so  convincing  as  the  reiteration  of  the 
statement  that  he  cannot  vote  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,— or  in  New 
York,  except  under  two  almost  prohibitory  qualifications.  With  us 
in  England,  the  vote  of  the  negro  can  amount  to  nothing.  In  New 
York  it  could  not  amount  to  much ; — but  there  is  the  possibility  of 
a  negro  population,  and  the  risk  must  be  avoided.  In  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  the  white  men  will  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
ohance  that  their  political  selections  should  be  influenced  by  the  voice 
of  negroes.  Men  in  the  United  States  vote  in  tribes, — ^not  as  we  do, 
single-handed ;  and  they  vote  with  the  ballot.  The  negroes  in  any 
State  would  almost  certainly  vote  as  a  single  body.  But  in  these 
Southern  States  the  negro  vote  will  be  omnipotent.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Legislature  in  South  Carolina  as  retained  under  this  recon- 
structed Constitution  wiU  send  negro  Senators  to  Washington.  There 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  it  should  not  do  so.  Is  there  any  philo- 
negrist  Hving  who  will  go  the  length  of  saying  that  negro  Senators 
will  do  honour  to  the  Senate  of. the  United  States  ? 

But  here,  in  these  Southern  States,  the  negro  who  is  now  to  be 
politically  omnipotent  was  but  yesterday  a  slave  ; — and  the  race  over 
whom  he  is  to  be  omnipotent  is  the  race  that  yesterday  owned  him. 
In  which  side  in  the  bargain,  for  the  late  slave  or  for  the  late  master, 
can  there  be  good?  Is  it  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  that 
political  relations  on  such  a  basis  can  be  maintained  ?  It  can  be 
thought  by  no  man  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  cither.  It  will  send 
the  white  man  through  fire  and  water ; — and  as  for  the  poor  black 
man,  it  will  be  his  death-blow.  But  for  a  time  it  will  enhance 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  party  in  the  South,  and  it 
will, — also  for  a  time, — enable  the  conquerors  to  trample  on  the 
conquered.  These  poor  wretches  who  are  called  upon  to  vote,  to 
make  Senators  and  to  be  Senators,  to  make  judges  and  to  be  judges, 
to  rule  their  State,  to  collect  and  use  taxation,  and  to  bring  back  to 
a  condition  of  order  and  prosperity  cities  and  territories  which  have 
been  crushed  by  Civil  War  as  no  land  was  ever  crushed  before,  are 
they  who  were  yesterday  toiling  in  fear  of  the  lash  I  They  cannot 
read.  They  do  not  know  their  own  ages, — ^hardly  their  own  names. 
They  are  houseless, — ^fed  by  means  of  institutions,  called  freedmen*s 
bureaux,  on  the  taxes  of  the  country,  creatures  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tion of  humanity.  If  it  be  possible  that  the  negro  should  be  the 
white  man's  equal,  is  it  possible  that  he  should  be  so  when  just 
turned  adrift  from  slavery  to  find  his  bread  as  best  he  may  amidst 
such  a  turmoil  as  that  which  now  necessarily  prevails  in  these  un- 
fortunate States  ?  Is  his  a  condition  in  which  he  may  probably 
commence  his  high  duties  as  a  free  citizen  with  advantage  to  himself 
or  to  others  ? 
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We  beg  to  tefer  to  the  table  of  the  adult  male  population  and  of  the 
registered  voters  in  these  States,  which  we  have  given  above,  that  the 
reader  may  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  these  new  Constitations  in 
each  of  those  States  which  are  now  ''  reconstmcted.*'  What  may  be 
the  fate  of  Virginia  and  Texas  we  do  not  yet  know.  In  Mississippi 
the  new  Constitution  has  just  been  thrown  out  by  the  votes  of  a. 
portion  of  the  negroes, — the  party  manipulation  there  not  having 
been  so  perfect  as  elsewhere.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
thus  of  the  negro  vote ;  for  the  slave  of  yesterday,  whether  he  vote 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  equally  ignorant  of  that  for  which  he 
votes.  Whether  he  be  used  as  a  tool  by  the  Northern  conquerors,  or 
be  induced  to  be  so  used  by  his  late  masters,  he  is  equally  a  tooL 
In  Mississippi,  for  the  present  the  Constitution  has  been  lost.  It  has 
been  voted  in  Arkansas,  and  sanctioned  in  a  separate  bill  by  Congress* 
Constitutions  for  the  other  six  States  have  also  been  sanctioned  by 
Congress  in  one  bill,  although  as  regards  Alabama  the  State  Con- 
vention did  not  vote  the  Constitution.  In  Arkansas  and  North 
Carolina  it  is  probable  that  white  voters  will  predominate,  and  thai 
the  negro  will  not  be  in  the  ascendant.  In  Alabama,  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  practically  in  Georgia,  and  ultimately  no  doubt  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  negro  will  have  everything  his  own  way.  He  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  in  what  way  he  shall  be  governed, — ^as  he  has  done 
for  some  time  past  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  he  will  also  be  called  upon 
to  decide  how  the  white  man  shall  be  governed.  We  may,  at  any 
rate,  assert  safely  that  no  such  form  of  government  has  hitherto  been 
tried  on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  Of  negro  communities  there  are 
many, — ^that  of  St.  Domingo  being  the  one  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  civilised  and  educated  negro ; — ^those  in  Africa  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  negro  has  advanced  without  contact  with  the 
white  man.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  be  justified  in  receiving  much 
promise  even  for  a  Liberia  from  what  the  negro  hitherto  has  done  in 
the  way  of  self-government.  So  little,  hitherto,  has  been  the  advance 
made  that  the  philanthropist  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  sanction  the 
idea  of  negroes,  turned  loose  from  the  white  man's  care,  to  live 
among  themselves  in  any  earthly  Eden  that  may  be  found  to  be  most 
fitted  for  them  by  climate  and  fertility.  But  here,  in  these  Southern 
States, — ^which  hitherto  have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  race  of  white  men  that  have  ever  domineered  over 
their  dependants, — ^here  the  Liberia  of  the  negro  is  not  to  be  a 
Liberia  simply  for  himself  alone,  but  one  in  which  he  in  his  turn  may 
domineer  over  that  aristocratic  white  man  who  so  lately  was  his 
owner.  Oh  that  we  might  imagine  the  shades  of  Wilberforce 
and  Clarkson,  of  Buxton  and  of  Brougham,  regarding  and  realiz- 
ing these  new  Constitutions ; — and  contemplating  the  fate  of  two 
million  unfortunate  slaves,  just  liberated  from  slavery,  and  desired  to 
form  governments,  and  to  rule  themselves  and  their  white  brethren  I 
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That  the  political  virtues  of  the  greatest  of  men  should  thus  pave  the 
way  to  the  foulest  of  political  crimes  !  It  has  heen  simply  a  crime. 
For  this  was  not  done  with  any  mistaken  notion  that  the  enfran- 
chised negro  can  in  truth  go  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and 
become  a  wise  legislator,  a  true  councillor,  a  fit  governor  for  himself 
and  others.  It  is  done,  not  with  this  view,  but  in  order  that  the 
political  power  of  a  dominant  party  may  maintain  its  supremacy 
throughout  the  Union.  For  that  object  it  has  been  thought  to  be  ex- 
pedient to  risk  a  war  of  races ;  to  place  the  white  man  and  the  black 
man  in  deadly  antagonism  to  each  other, — in  an  antagonism  which 
the  white  man  will  thoroughly  understand,  and  by  which  the  black 
man  will  be  confounded  without  understanding  it ;  to  create  forms  of 
government  in  the  Southern  States  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  in  agreement  with  which  the  Southern  as 
well  as  the  Northern  States  abandoned  a  portion  of  their  own 
autonomy ;  and  to  perpetuate  an  animosity  from  the  South  towards 
the  North,  which  will  become  more  bitter  in  peace  than  it  was  even 
in  war !  Under  these  new  arrangements,  if  they  could  be  made  to 
remain,  no  doubt  the  votes  from  the  Southern  States  would  be  given 
for  Northern, — or,  perhaps  we  had  better  say,  for  Bepublican  candidates. 
They  will  be  so  given  for  a  time.  In  this  presidential  election 
the  States  which  shall  have  been  "reconstructed"  when  the  time  for 
voting  arrives,  will  probably  support  the  Bepublican  candidate. 
Bepublican  Senators  and  Bepublican  Bepresentatives  will  no  doubt  bo 
sent  to  Congress.  Even  now  the  new  Senators  who  have  been  already 
admitted  would  have  turned  the  scale  altogether  against  the  President 
had  impeachment  been  delayed  till  these  days.  So  much  un- 
doubtedly has  been  gained  by  the  partizans  who  have  forced  negro 
ascendancy  upon  the  unfortunate  Southern  States.  And  there  has, 
too,  been  a  realization  of  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  thoroughly 
abasing  an  enemy.  The  rebel  has  been  made  to  feel  his  punishment. 
He  has  been  brought  to  the  dust.  He  has  been  a  rebel,  and  no  one 
shall  believe  his  word.  He  has  been  a  rebel,  and  there  can  be  no 
good  in  him.  He  has  been  a  rebel,  and  the  privilege  of  living,  and 
that  only,  shall  be  allowed  to  him.  No  contumely,  no  despair,  no 
misery  can  be  too  profound  for  him,  or  too  enduring.  Let  there  be  a 
political  hell  upon  earth  for  the  Southerners, — ^whose  hell,  in  other 
respects,  is  fierce  enough ; — and  let  that  hell  be  so  contrived  as  to 
assist  us  in  our  political  heaven.  Those  are  the  tenets  of  the  Northern 
conquerors  towards  their  vanquished  enemy.* 

History  has  often  told  us  of  bloody  reprisals,  of  sanguinary  ven- 
geance, of  Tarpeian  rocks,  of  scaffolds,  and  of  fusillades,  as  prepared 

*  There  is  a  distingmBlied  Senator  now  in  the  Senate  whose  mention  of  a 
rebel  is  as  incessant  as  enthusiastio,  and  as  trustworthy  as  was  that  of  Titus 
Oates  of  a  Papist.  May  the  persistency  of  this  Senator  never  bring  him  to  the 
same  punishment  I 
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by  conquerors  for  the  conquered.  Hitherto  no  drop  of  blood  has,  L 
believe>  been  taken  on  the  American  continent  in  punishment  for  the 
fiins  of  secession.  The  people  are  not  a  bloody-minded  people. 
Personally  they  can  fovgive.  Jeffersoa  Davis,  the  civil  leader  of 
secession,  is  out  on  his  parole,  awaiting  a  long  delayed  trial,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  never  take  place.  General  jjEiCe  is  living  in 
semi- military  employment  in  his  State,  not  only  unharmed,  but 
honoured  and  esteemed.  There  is  no  thirst  for  the  blood  of  any  man. 
But  there  is  a  hankering  for  political  domination  in  the  hearts  of 
uninstructed  men, — of  men  who  know  little  or  nothing  that  history 
would  teach  them, — ^which  has  produced  a  tyranny  to  which  the 
world  has  hardly  ever  seen  the  like.  The  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  had  been  fighting  for  political  supremacy  long  before  the  war 
broke  out.  For  many  years  the  Southern  men  prevailed,  chiefly  by 
means  of  their  better  political  organisation.  The  men  whom  the 
Southern  States  sent  to  Congress  were  allowed  to  remain  there  till 
they  had  learned  their  business,  whereas  those  from  the  North  were 
changed  almost  as  often  as  the  constitutional  rules  would  admit.  In 
this  way  the  Southern  leaders  achieved  and  kept  political  power.  But 
the  flowing  tide  of  Northern  population  at  length  broke  this  down. 
The  Bepublican  party  prevailed  at  the  national  elections,  and  secession 
was  the  consequence.  The  Republicans  feel  that  they  have  fought 
their  battle  and  won  it,  and  are  determined  that  the  reward  of 
victory,  that  political  power, — which  means  political  patronage  and 
political  plunder, — shall  remain  in  their  hands.  By  the  help  of  the 
negro  the  Southern  white  man  shall  be  held  down  powerless  in  the 
dust. 

There  never  has  been  a  tyranny  attempted  so  wide  in  its  reach 
and  so  cruel  in  its  measures.  The  Pole  can  submit  to  the  Kussian, — 
not,  indeed,  without  national  degradation,  but  without  personal 
disgrace.  The  Italian,  who  was  accustomed  to  see  the  Austrian 
soldier  in  his  streets  and  in  his  theatres,  was  subjected  to  a  hateful 
enemy ;  but  there  was  no  feeling  of  individual  loathing  against  his 
master.  In  each  case  the  tyranny  has  been  very  bad.  But  what  was 
such  tyranny  to  the  subjection  of  the  white  men  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  negro  who  the  other  day  was  his  slave  ?  The  Eussian, 
too,  and  the  Austrian,  had  some  fltness  for  the  task  of  dominion. 
Here  they  who  are  the  least  flt  have  been  chosen, — so  that  the 
degradation  may  be  perfect. 

But  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  such  a  condition  of  things  should 
bo  permanent, — or  that  it  should  endure  even  for  a  short  course  of 
years.  It  might  be  as  v/ell  ordained  that  dogs  should  rule,  and  that 
men  should  obey  them.  The  distance  from  the  North  is  too  great  to 
admit  of  the  continuance  of  Northern  injduence ;  and  Northern  men 
who  come  down  to  enjoy  their  privileges  and  power,  will  become  as 
Southern  men.     The  negro  will  naturally  yield  to  the  white  man  at 
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his  elbow.  He  will  have  no  wish  of  his  own  but  to  yield,  and  to  be 
governed,  and  to  do  after  some  fashion  that  which  some  white  man 
may  tell  him.  Let  him  bo  called  a  voter,  a  legislator,  a  senator,  a 
judge,  or  what  not,  he  will  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  manipulated 
by  the  white  hands  that  he  sees  closest  to  him.  After  a  short 
while  he  will  vote  as  his  white  neighbour  bids  him.  But  in  the 
meantime, — till  this  frenzied  energy  of  Northern  interference  shall  of 
a  necessity  have  passed  away, — the  poor  negro  will  have  no  firiend. 
But  he  will  have  an  enemy  in  every  white  man  who  knows  him.  He 
may  for  a  while  get  food  from  a  freedman's  bureau,  but  that  alone 
will  not  preserve  him  and  his  race.  The  probable  result  will  be  that,, 
within  the  next  four  years,  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  will  be 
reduced  in  number  more  quickly  than  have  been  the  white  men  since 
the  war  began. 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  political  power 
which  was  for  so  many  years  kept  out  of  his  hands,  and  for  which  he 
and  his  have  fought  so  many  battles,  the  Northern  politician  finds 
nothing  too  corrupt  for  his  political  conscience,  or  too  extravagant  for 
his  political  ambition.  Everything  to  him  is  fair,  and  nothing  to  him 
foolish  by  which  the  extent  of  his  political  power  may  bo  increased, 
or  its  duration  prolonged.  The  consequence  is  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  in  cities  which  are  known  to  be  Be- 
publican  as  well  as  in  those  known  to  be  Democratic,  in  Boston  as  well 
as  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  Baltimore,  one  hears 
the  same  cry  on  every  side.  ''  Wo  are  brought  to  the  dust,  to  shame 
and  disgrace,  among  ourselves,  and  Among  other  nations,  by  the 
iniquity  of  those  who  call  themselves  poHticians,  and  who  have  under- 
taken to  rule  us."  No  man  can  travel  through  the  States  with  his 
ears  open  and  not  find  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
Americans  are  no  longer  proud  of  their  public  men.  As  a  people  they 
are  ashamed  of  their  Congress.  They  declare  openly  that  votes  are 
bought  and  sold.  The  necessity  for  established  agents  between  venal 
legislators  and  their  clients  has  made  a  new  profession.  All  men 
know  it,  and  say  it  openly;  and  yet  it  is  continued.  Why  this 
should  be  so, — ^how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  honestest,  and  best, 
and  wisest  among  Americans  have  allowed  poHtical  afiairs  to  fall  out 
of  their  hands,  and  have  submitted  to  be  ruled  by  inferior  spirits, 
while  they  apply  their  energies  to  all  subjects  other  than  those  which 
are  political,  is  a  subject  too  long  for  us  to  discuss  at  the  end  of  this 
paper ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that  the  injustice  which  is  now  being 
worker  in  the  South  by  the  corruption  and  ambition  of  Northern 
legislators  will  find  its  cure  in  its  own  exaggerated  dimensions. 


zx2 
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Flowebs, — ^that  have  died  upon  my  Sweet, 
Lulled  by  the  rhythmic  dancing  beat 

Of  her  young  bosom  under  you, — 
Now  will  I  shew  you  such  a  thing 
As  never,  through  thick  buds  of  spring, 

Betwixt  the  daylight  and  the  dew, 
The  Bird  whose  being  no  man  knows — 

The  voice  that  waketh  all  night  through^ 
Tells  to  the  Hose. 

For  lo, — a  garden-place  I  found, 

Well  filled  of  leaves,  and  stilled  of  sound, 

Well  flowered,  with  red  fruit  marvellous ; 
And  twixt  the  shining  trunks  would  flit 
Tall  knights  and  silken  maids,  or  sit 

With  faces  bent  and  amorous  ; — 
There,  in  the  heart  thereof,  and  crowned 

AVith  woodbine  and  amaracns. 
My  Love  I  found. 

Alone  she  walked, — ah,  well  I  wis. 
My  heart  leapt  up  for  joy  of  this ! — 

Then  when  I  called  to  her  her  name,— - 
The  name,  that  like  a  pleasant  thing 
Men's  lips  remember, — murmuring, — 

At  once  across  the  sward  she  came, 
Full  fain  she  seemed,  my  own  dear  maid. 

And  asked  ever  as  she  came, 

"  Where  hast  thou  stayed  9  " 

"  Where  hast  thou  stayed  ?" — she  asked  as  though 
The  long  years  were  an  hour  ago  ; 

But  I  spake  not,  nor  answered. 
For,  looking  in  her  eyes,  I  saw, 
A  light  not  lit  of  mortal  law ; 

And  in  her  clear  cheek's  changeless  red. 
And  sweet,  unshaken  speaking  found 

That  in  this  place  the  Hours  were  dead, 
And  Time  was  bound. 
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**  This  is  well  done," — she  said, — "in  thee, 
0  Love,  that  thou  art  come  to  me. 

To  this  green  garden  glorious ; 
Now  truly  shall  our  life  he  sped 
In  joyance  and  all  goodlihed, 

For  here  all  things  are  fair  to  us, 
And  none  with  burden  is  opprest, 

And  none  is  poor  or  piteous. 

For  here  is  rest. 

"  No  formless  Future  blurs  the  sky ; 
Men  mourn  not  here,  with  dull  dead  eye. 
By  shrouded  shapes  of  Yesterday  ; 

Betwixt  the  Coming  and  the  Past 
The  flawless  life  hangs  flxen  fast 

In  one  unwearying  To -Day, 
That  darkens  not ;  for  Sin  is  shriven, 

And  Death  from  out  the  doors  is  cast, 
And  here  is  Heaven." 

At  "  Heaven  "  she  ceased ; — and  lifted  up 
Her  fair  head  like  a  flower  cup. 

With  rounded  mouth,  and  eyes  aglow ; 
Then  set  I  lips  to  hers,  and  felt, — 
Ah,  God, — ^the  hard  pain  fade  and  melt, 

And  past  things  change  to  painted  show ; 
The  sweet,  clear  quiring  of  the  birds  outbroke ; 

The  lit  leaves  laughed, — sky  shook,  and  lo, 
I  swooned, — and  woke. 

And  now,  0  Flowers, 

— Ye  that  indeed  arc  dead, —    •  ^ 

Now  for  all  waiting  hours,  '  '       '  . 

Well  am  I  comforted  ; 
For  of  a  surety,  now,  I  see, 

That,  without  dim  distress 
Of  tears,  or  weariness, 
My  Lady,  verily,  awaiteth  me ; 
So  that  until  with  Her  I  be, 

For  my  dear  Lady's  sake 
I  am  right  fain  to  make 
Out  from  my  pain  a  pillow,  and  to  take 
Grief  for  a  golden  garment  unto  me  ; 
Knowing  that  I,  at  last,  shall  stand 
In  that  green  garden-land. 
And,  to  the  holding  of  my  dear  Love's  hand, 

^orget  the  grieving  and  the  miserj-.  A.  D. 
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To  count  the  cost  before  beginning  to  build  the  house  was  probably 
as  good  advice  long  before  Solomon's  time  as  ever  it  has  been  since ; 
and  probably,  too,  it  was  quite  as  little  regarded.  The  present 
moment,  when  we  are  about  to  build  two  houses,  one  for  the  national 
pictures  and  one  for  the  lawyers,  does  indeed  call  for  a  careftd  count- 
ing of  the  cost :  the  cost,  not  in  money  only,  nor  indeed  in  national 
reputation  for  architectural  taste,  for  that  is  not  very  high ;  but  in 
the  probable  waste  of  great  opportunities.  And  by  a  greater  piece 
of  good  fortune  than  even  a  little  while  ago  seemed  possible,  wo 
find  that  in  the  case  of  the  Law  Courts  a  like  decision  to  that  pre- 
viously come  to  touching  the  gallery,  has  been  announced, — ^namely, 
that  no  one  of  the  submitted  designs  wiU  be  choson  as  it  stands. 
Though  the  satisfaction  which  must  be  felt  at  this  is  tempered  by  the 
accompanying  suggestions,  yet  any  delay  is  gain,  because  it  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  getting  public  notice  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  so  perhaps  by  good  fortune  arriving  at  a  rational  result. 
There  is  good  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  employing  jointly  two 
architects,  being  manifestly  absurd,  may  be  abandoned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  modest  instancing,  by  one  of  the  joint  architects  of  the 
new  Downing  Street  offices,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  like  combina- 
tion of  himself  and  his  colleague  has  been  found  to  work.  However 
these  gentlemen  may  have  succeeded  in  making  things  pleasant, 
the  result  as  at  present  seen  in  the  building  will  hardly  dispose  the 
public  to  regard  the  arrangement  with  the  like  complacency. 

That  buildings  to  serve  after  a  certain  fashion  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  could  be  designed,  not  only  by  any  of  the 
invited  architects,  separately  or  in  combination,  and  by  scores  of 
others  as  well,  but  by  perhaps  nearly  every  draughtsman  employed 
in  the  office  of  any  one  of  them,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  The  art, 
if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  the  architect  has  become  nearly  as  mechani- 
cal a  process  as  the  making  of  a  pair  of  trews  was  in  the  hands  of 
Fergus  M*Ivor'B  tailor.  But  to  make  a  building  the  visible  expression 
of  its  purpose  is  the  part  of  the  true  artist ;  and,  though  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  such  a  man,  the  present  occasion  may  perhaps,  if 
fair  play  be  given,  call  one  forth.  But  what,  save  failure,  can  bo 
looked  for  whilst  there  is,  as  at  all  events  is  the  case  with  the  Law 
Courts,  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  the  style  to  be  adopted  ?  A  con- 
clusion sought  to  bo  justified  by  a  fiillacy  which,  though  as  trans- 
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parent  as  it  ifi  absurd,  is  yet  the  main  caose  of  iho  low  state  of 
architectnre  as  a  fine  art ;  and  this  fallacy  we  propose  to  point  out. 

Mr.  J.  Beresford-Hope,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  was  bat  repeat- 
ing a  common  cry,  said  in  the  House  in  reply  to  a  question^ 
with  the  superfine  air  of  omniscience  eharacteristic  of  Saturday 
Eeviewers,  that  the  "only"  reason  for  inviting  the  competition  of 
such  architects  alone  as  are  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  so-called 
Gothic  style  was,  that  as  the  design  was  to  be  for  English  Law 
Courts,  so  it  onght  to  be  in  the  English  style  of  ardutectnre. 
Now  as  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  commissioners  who  ai^  to  decide 
upon  a  design  for  the  new  gallery,  persons  diffident  of  their  dwn 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  an  awful  idea  of  a  commissioner, 
may  be  led  by  that  fact  to  think  his  opinion  of  great  weight ;  and  the 
more  so,  that  in  the  House  itself  nobody  thought  proper  to  correct 
him.  But  at  this  little  surprise  need  be  felt,  seeing  that  it  is  a  house 
mainly  composed  of  the  same  members  who,  with  seeming  satisfaction, 
heard  Mr.  Oowper,  in  defending  the  ridiculous  and  feeble  Westminster 
Crimean  memorial,  describe  it  as  a  classical  column. 

There  never  has  been  any  stylo  with  a  just  claim  to  be  called 
English.  Architecture,  in  middle-aged  and  modem  Europe,  has 
been  a  thing  of  periods,  not  of  nations.  There  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  each  country  a  smack  of  the  soil,  giving  to  the  buildings  of 
oach  a  character  more  or  less  distinctive  :  in  the  most  widely  dififeiing 
examples  in  various  countries  showing  difference  enough  to  constitute, 
say,  a  variety,  not  a  species ;  and  in  the  most  nearly  alike,  showing 
little  or  none.  And  this  holds  quite  as  good  with  so-called  Classic 
as  with  so-called  Gothic.  If  nationality  is  to  be  the  ground  of  choice, 
the  Elizabethan  style  has  as  strong  a  claim  as  any  other ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  its  claim  will  find  no  supporters.  Though, 
vicious  as  this  style  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  adoption  would  not, 
on  grounds  which  will  presenUy  appear,  involve  a  less  absurdity  than 
would  that  of  any  one  of  the  lately  exhibited  designs.  To  try  to  beg 
the  question  by  speaking  of  Gothic  as  English,  is  either  ignorant  or 
disingenuous ;  and  indeed  the  attempt  is  particularly  out  of  place,  seeing 
that  most  of  the  designs  have  a  good  deal  of  Continental  character. 

A  few  general  considerations  will  help  us  to  the  true  bearings  of 
the  question.  The  merit  of  a  style  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
fitness  to  current  wants,  manners,  and  customs.  It  ought  to  be  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  its  period ;  and  every  style  deserving  of  the 
name  has  been  so.  To  say  that  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  fit  for  the  nineteenth  is  in  effect  to  say  that  it  was  unfit  for 
the  fifteenth :  to  say  that  it  was  fit,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, — admi- 
rably fit, — for  the  fifteenth,  is  to  prove  that  it  is  unfit  for  us.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  unless  the  social  life  had  remained  the  same. 
Tho  greater  the  reverence  and  admiration  reasonably  felt  for  the 
exquisito  arcliitecturG  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  greater  wiU  be  tho 
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reluctance  of  any  one  who  understands  the  first  principles  of  art,  to 
imitate  that  architecture  in  the  buildings  of  to-day.  In  proportion 
to  the  resemblance  of  the  men  and  manners  of  to-day  to  the  men  and 
manners  of  any  by-gone  time  will  be  the  fitness  of  the  architecture 
of  the  latter  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  former.  This  age  naturally 
differs  in  many  important  respects  from  any  other,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  a  distinctive  character  should  be  stamped  upon  its 
buildings.  Tet  one  feature  of  the  present  age  is  its  want  of  individuality, 
and  perhaps  therefore  the  very  want  of  distinctiveness  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  distinction.  "The  individual,"  says  Mr.  Tennyson,  "withers, 
and  the  world  is  more  and  more."  Failing  the  power  to  produce  an 
original  style,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  the  adoption  of  one  of  a 
time  nearly  assimilating  in  its  usages  to  our  own.  Do  we  find  this 
afisimilation  in  any  of  the  periods  of  Gothic  ?  Certainly  not. 
Beautifully  adapted  as  Gothic  forms  were  to  the  then  conditions  of 
life,  they  are  as  little  so  to  those  now  existing  as  would  be  for  a  home 
for  the  full-fledged  bird,  the  egg-shell  from  which  it  once  issued.  To 
an  age  which  read  little  and  wrote  little,  and  which  had  but  few 
indoor  occupations ;  when  public  worship  was  almost  wholly  cere- 
monial, and  which  knew  glass,  either  not  at  all,  or  as  a  rare  and 
costly  luxury,  styles  more  fit  cannot  be  conceived :  but,  as  beforehand 
we  should  expect  to  find,  so  we  do  in  fact  know,  that  when  the  con- 
ditions of  life  altered,  men  abandoned  the  old  forms,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  a  style  more  fitted  to  their  wants. 

Our  judgment  may  be  assisted  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the  steps  by 
which  the  perfection  of  the  Pointed  style  was  reached.  The  first 
undoubtedly  was  a  rude  imitation  of  the  architecture  of  Bome  and 
Greece  by  the  northern  races.  The  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman 
forms  is  plainly  visible  in  the  Norman  or  Romanesque  style ;  but  it  is 
but  an  influence,  not  a  reproduction.  An  individuality  reflecting  the 
wants  and  ways  of  the  builders,  and  probably  influenced  by  the  mate- 
rials in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  work,  shows  itself  in  what 
is  in  effect  an  original  style, — ^picturesque,  if  barbarous.  The  rude 
and  stunted  columns  and  the  narrow  window-openings  are  appropriate 
to  an  age  of  rough  and  hardy  habits,  little  accustomed  to  indoor  life, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  glass.  The  influence  of  classic 
forms  is  still  seen,  but  more  faintly  and  only  in  the  ornaments,  in  the 
succeeding  style,  the  Pointed,  which  was  a  natural,  and  probably  in 
several  countries  simultaneous,  evolvement  from  the  Romanesque  by 
a  soundly  artistic  process  on  the  part  of  the  mediiBval  architects,  who, 
eliminating  by  degrees  the  borrowed  forms  and  making  successive 
adaptations  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing,  if  still  imperfect,  civilisation, 
' — and,  in  particular,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  more  easy  and  cheaper 
production  of  glass, — ^produced  a  style  which  in  its  successive  develop- 
ments possessed  perhaps  more  picturesque  beauty  than  does  any  other 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
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Let  ns  for  a  moment  consider  the  influence  whicli  tlie  single  mate- 
rial, glass,  would  naturally  have  upon  building.  Anciently,  in  the 
beautiful  climate  of  Southern  Europe, — ^probably  then  even  more  genial 
than  now,  because  the  land  was  better  cultivated,  and  where  glass  was 
as  a  building  material  practically  unknown, — ^tho  light  and  air  required 
were  generally  admitted  freely  from  the  top ;  but  where  openings  in 
the  walls  were  used  they  were  in  chai-acter  like  those  of  our  modem 
houses.  But  in  the  North,  to  keep  out  the  weather  by  a  substantial 
roof  was  a  first  necessity;  and  for  a  like  reason,  and  for  security  from- 
violence,  the  window  openings  were  made  very  small.  When  glass 
became  more  easily  procurable,  light  could  be  admitted  without  the 
probable  accompaniment  of  rain  and  wind,  and  the  size  of  the  open- 
ings was  increased ;  but  as  glass  was  precious,  and  in  the  leaden 
frames  in  which  it  was  mounted  was  liable  to  damage  if  the  openings 
were  large,  the  plan  was  invented  of  subdividing  one  large  opening 
into  several  smaller  ones,  which,  woven  and  interlaced  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  openings,  became,  under  the  name  of  tracery,  one  of  the 
crowning  glories  of  the  Pointed  styles.  The  mediaeval  artists,  giving 
free  play  to  their  fancy  in  the  devising  of  an  endless  variety  of  graceful 
forms,  converted,  by  tiie  means  by  which  it  was  surmounted,  what  was 
really  an  obstacle  into  a  source  of  beauty.  But  with  the  costliness  of 
glass  passed  away  for  ever  the  necessity  for  tracery ;  and  now,  as 
ever  since,  its  use  is  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  Let  any  one  consider 
whether  in  a  building  in  which  plenty  of  light  is  required, — and  in 
what  modem  building  is  it  not  ? — he  would  take  away,  as  by  the  use 
of  tracery  he  must,  a  great  portion  of  the  upper,  and  therefore  the 
most  light-affording  part  of  his  wdndow-openings.  There  can  be  but 
one  answer :  except,  perhaps,  from  a  professed  Gothicist. 

The  new  civilisation  resembled  more  the  civilisation  of  antiquity 
than  it  did  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  was  not  identical 
with  it.  Li  casting  aside  mediieval  usages  it  cast  aside  also  its  archi- 
tecture, and  sought  new  models  in  the  classic  remains.  It  did  not, 
however,  slavishly  reproduce  them, — ^that  absurdity  was  reserved  for 
a  later  day, — ^but  it  took  them,  as  it  were,  for  a  motive  ;  and  though 
adopting  certain  of  its  forms, — not,  however,  without  considerable 
modifications, — it  used  them  but  as  factors  in  new  combinations ;  so 
that  the  result  was  the  creation  of  a  style  which,  though  it  may  not 
deserve  to  be  called  original,  yet  did  possess  much  originality; — a 
style  which,  lacking  ahke  the  exquisite  grace  and  delicate  beauty  of 
antiquity  and  the  rich  and  overflowing  fancy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
yet  infinitely  better  adapted  than  the  architecture  of  either  to  the  wants 
of  that  particular  period.  The  buildings  of  an  age  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
clothes  in  which  its  institutions  are  apparelled.  Westminster  Hall  was 
a  noble  and  appropriate  banqueting-room  for  Richard  the  Second ;  but 
to  build  a  like  one  for  Queen  Victoria  would  be  as  childish  a  sham  as 
was  the  Eglinton  tournament. 
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Whorever  a  modem  GoUiic  bmlding  has  proved  convenient  for  its 
pnrpofie,  it  has  been  by  sinking  all  that  gave  character  to  the  genuine 
Gothic.  The  new  Manchester  courts  are  said  to  be  very  snccessibi  ; 
but,  judging  from  prints,  the  Gothic  is  but  skin-deep.  The  lines  are 
mainly  horizontal,  and,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  outside  of  the  building 
goes,  a  mere  change  of  detaQs  would  make  it  quite  as  good  a  spedmaii 
of  Classic  as  it  is  at  present  of  Gothic  work.  The  paramount  neces- 
sities  of  abundant  light  and  ventilation,  ease  of  access,  and  the  ordinary 
appliances  of  modem  comfort,  are  incompatible  with  the  Gothic  lines. 
Either  we  must  sacrifice  utility  and  convenience  to  our  Gothic,  or  we 
must  BO  modify  our  Gothic  as  to  make  it  neither  Gothic  nor  anything 
else.     *'  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?     Speak,  or  die  1  *' 

The  great  experiment  of  our  own  times  in  that  style, — the  Palace 
of  Westminster, — is,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  a  wretched  failuie. 
The  miserable  building  is  absolutely  smothered  by  its  decorations, — 
decorations  silly  and  unmeaning,  lifeless  imitations  of  the  living  work 
of  by-gone  days,  imitations  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit  and  purpose 
which,  notwithstanding  their  cmde  art,  enabled  the  old  carvers  to 
endow  their  work  with  grandeur.  Take,  throughout  the  building, 
more  particular!}''  the  human  and  other  effigies  in  stone  or  glass  in 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  preserve  the  Gothic  character. 
Through  the  stiff  and  ill-drawn  forms  of  real  mediaBval  work  a  vitality 
struggles  to  reveal  itself,  and  shows  that  the  carver's  conception  was 
in  advance  of  his  technical  skill  to  give  it  form  and  substance.  Here^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  technical  skill  is  all,  and  the  conception  nothing. 
The  chaff  is  carefully  garnered,  the  grain  is  wholly  lost.  The  one  is 
like  the  hesitating  utterance  of  great  and  noble  thoughts  by  an  unready 
speaker ;  the  other  like  the  prattle  of  a  foolish  parasite  who  tries  to 
give  importance  to  his  empty  commonplaces  by  imitating  the  tone  and 
manner  of  his  master.  Another,  perhaps  more  than  commonly  striking^ 
instaiSSB  of  this  false  taste  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lions  at  the  base  of  the 
Westminster  Crimean  memorial.  The  defence  attempted  for  these 
and  their  like  is  that  they  are  meant  to  be  grotesque.  But  this  is  the 
very  head  and  front  of  their  offending.  A  story  is  told  either  by  or 
of  Menage  : — Some  one  produced  an  epigram  to  which  it  was  objected 
that  it  was  bad,  that  it  had  no  point.  **  Oh,"  says  the  author,  "  you 
must  not  make  that  an  objection  ;  it  is  not  meant  to  have  any  point ; 
it  is  an  epigram  a  la  grecque."  Presently  at  dinner  some  soup  was- 
served,  which  the  epigrammatist  complained  was  bad  and  insipid. 
"Oh,"  says  the  other,  "  you  must  not  make  that  an  objection.  It  is 
soup  k  la  grecque." 

The  conditions  of  life  among  us  to-day  are  no  doubt  different  from 
those  of  the  days  of  Wren  and  Jones,  but  not  materially  so.  Indeed, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys,  they  may  be 
considored  identical  'svith  our  own.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  follow  that 
if,  in  the  lack  of  architects  worthy  of  their  art,  we  must  be  content 
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to  repeat  the  art  of  others,  we  shottld  choose  that  of  the  later  date. 
V^o  this  it  maybe  sud  that  on  these  grounds  the  plaster  abominations 
of  the  later  Greorges  should  a  fortiori  be  our  models.  The  answer 
obviously  is  that  the  style  is  in  most  cases  essentially  the  same,  but 
debased  and  vulgarised  ;  and  where  it  is  not  the  same,  the  same  error 
in  principle,  against  which  protest  is  now  made,  was  committed  in  the 
slavish  and  silly  imitations  of  the  buildings  of  other  styles  and  other 
countries.  For  instance,  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park,  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  and  a  host  of  others.  Servile  imitation  of  this  kind, 
whether  it  be  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  or  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  church,  is  humiliating  in  the  last  degree.  The  most "  sweetly 
pretty  "  of  the  fashionable  architect's  designs,  which  are  the  admiration 
of  enthusiastic  girls  and  mild  curates,  are  but  the  culmination  of  the 
false  taste  which  had  its  beginning  at  Strawberry  Hill  and  Fonthill 
Abbey.  If  we  are  to  imitate  any  particular  style,  we  may  reasonably 
take  the  best  period  of  it.  But  must  we  be  for  ever  imitators  only  ? 
Must  we  for  ever  limp  with  unequal  steps  in  the  foot-prints  of  the 
dead  past  ?  Must  we  for  ever  see  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  First-Pointed 
and  Second-Pointed,  Italian  and  Renaissance,  Romanesque  and  Byzan- 
tine ?  Certainly  it  seems  proved  that  if  it  depended  upon  an  eleven 
of  gentlemen  in  good  practice,  we  should  have  to  do  so.  But  surely 
we  may  hope  for  better  things.  There  are  signs  in  this  very  city,  in 
even  some  of  the  warehouses  and  like  buildings,  that  a  sounder 
loiowledge  of  the  principles  of  taste  is  growing  up.  A  palace  of  justice, 
or  a  national  gallery,  is  a  higher  flight,  it  is  true ;  but  if  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  kingdom  be  asked  to  essay  its  powers,  it  may  well  be 
expected  that  far  worthier  designs  will  be  produced  than  any  of  those 
by  the  chosen  few.  All  England  against  "  The  Eleven  "  is  All  the 
World  to  Nothing. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  production  of  a  good  design,  be 
it  for  what  purpose  it  may,  is  the  full  understanding  that  it  muatj  by 
its  character,  express  its  purpose.  At  present  it  would  seem  as  if 
designs  were  made  beforehand,  without  reference  to  any  purpose  in 
particular  ;  so  that  on  a  design  being  wanted  for  a  picture  galleiy  or 
a  railway  station,  it  may  come  in  equally  well  for  either,  or  for  any- 
thing else.  One  architect  having  by  him  a  design  which  happens  to 
be  rather  like  St.  Paul's,  and  another  having  one  rather  like  the 
Cannon  Street  Station,  and  several  more  architects  having  other  designs 
which  respectively  have  their  resemblances,  each  and  all  may,  with  a 
little  judicious  cooking,  fit  their  designs  with  plans  to  pass  muster  for 
the  required  purpose.  And  beyond  doubt,  in  these  limited  compe- 
titions for  the  Courts  and  the  Gallery,  great  ability  has  been  shown 
in  the  planning.  Of  the  kind  of  talent  required  for  the,  so  to  speak, 
mechanical  part  of  a  design,  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  highly  important  part,  there  is  abundance ;  and  there 
has  seldom  been  a  stronger  call  for  it3  display  than  in  the  phuning 
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of  these  Courts,  wluch  is  a  most  difficult  task.  The  plan  is  not  only 
very  important,  bnt  in  some  respects  far  the  most  important  part  of 
all.  To  those  who  are  to  use  the  building  it  is  so ;  but  to  the  rest  of 
London,  of  England,  even  of  the  world,  the  fine  art  part  of  the  question 
is  the  chief.  And  there  is  no  question  of  one  or  the  other  :  it  should 
be  one  and  the  other.  There  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  usefulness  to 
beauty,  or  of  beauty  to  usefulness  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  the  true  artist 
a  high  degree  of  the  one  would  be  a  means  in  reaching  an  equal  degree 
of  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  commissioners  have 
joined  to  their  rejection  of  the  submitted  plans  an  expression  of 
admiration  for  that  particular  design,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  an 
enormously  large  dome.  The  advantage  of  this  dome  internally  as  part 
of  a  picture  gallery  is  not  obvious  ;  and  in  the  climate  of  Home  and 
Florence  an  objection  to  it  externally  might  have  been  made  :  but  in 
London,  with  our  bright  sun,  and  clear,  cloudless,  and  smokeless 
air,  and  our  long  bright  winter  days,  we  may  well  a£ford  to  have  the 
horizontal  rays  of  a  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  December  sun  intercepted  by 
its  enormous  and  expensive  bulk.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is 
to  the  delicate  sense  of  propriety  of  the  author  of  this  design  that  we 
owe  the  **  happy  thought "  of  the  erection  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
metropolitan  r^way  station  and  hotel,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  site  which  the  original  is  supposed  to  have  occupied,  a  pre- 
tended copy  of  the  cross  which  marked  a  resting-place  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  bier. 

That  a  form  of  building  which  should  give  free  play  to  the  modem 
ways  of  life  should  be  originated  is,  especially  at  this  moment, 
earnestly  to  be  wished.  Its  full  development  must  come  by  degrees. 
But  surely  no  man  with  a  brain  can  do  other  than  know  that  this  age 
wants  a  style  as  different  from  Classic  or  Gothic  as  are  coat  and 
waistcoat  from  doublet  and  hose,  or  toga  and  chlamys.  Surely  there 
must  be  brain  enough  somewhere  in  England  to  put  us  on  the  right 
track ;  some  Columbus  to  show  us  how  to  balance  the  egg.  If  we 
cannot  get  something  appropriate  it  would  be  better  even  to  have 
something  purely  negative  than  to  have  a  wretched  masquerade  in 
the  garments  of  our  ancestors. 

The  want  of  "appreciation  of  true  principles  on  the  part  of  our 
modem  Gothicists,  shows  itself  in  several  differing  degrees  of  bsid 
taste,  which  may  respectively  be  described  in  a  technical  manner  as 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Want-of-Point-ed  styles.  The  first,  and 
least  objectionable,  is  seen  in  such  buildings  as  the  Martyrs'  Cross  at 
Oxford.  This  shows  simply  the  pedantry  of  false  taste.  The  second 
shows  itself  in  the  above-named  Charing  Cross  Hotel  Cross,  in  which 
to  the  above  fault  is  added  that  of  an  outrage  upon  a  sentiment,  and 
a  quasi  forgery.  The  third,  and  worst,  displays  itself  in  what  is 
facetiouBly  called  the  restoration  of  mediaeval  buildings.     In  this  caso 
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both  the  above  sins  are  nsaally  preceded  by  a  large  destmction  of 
the  remaiiiB  of  the  genuine  work  which  the  new  is  to  replace  ;  and 
then,  by  a  paring  and  re-chiselling  and  scouring  of  such  old  work  as 
is  allowed  to  remain,  the  vigorous  work  of  the  old  artist-workmen 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  that  of  our  workmen- artists.  It  is 
from  such  a  fate  that  Westminster  Abbey  had,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Dean  Stanley's  just-published  "  Memorials,"  not  long  since  a  narrow 
escape :  an  escape  which  the  present  writer  has  the  vanity  to  think  he 
perhaps  had  the  honour  of  helping  to  effect. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  absurdity  of  this  affectation  of 
medievalism,  which  would  be  patent  enough  if  shown  in  other  things, 
should  in  a  bmlding  be  quietly  accepted.  A  man  having  a  collection 
of  antique  armour  will  take  care  of  it,  as  well  he  may ;  and,  if  his 
tastes  that  way  lie,  will  study  each  suit,  will  know  every  joint  and 
buckle,  and  the  use  of  each  part  as  well  as  the  armourer  who  forged 
it,  or  the  knight  who  wore  it :  but  he  never  thinks  of  ordering  a  new 
pair  of  wrought-iron  pantaloons  on  the  old  pattern,  that  he  may  wear 
them  at  the  dinner- table  or  the  opera.  If  he  did  it  would,  in  case  of 
an  adverse  will,  be  a  lucky  thing  for  the  heir-at-law.  Lord  John 
Manners,  if  he  were  at  the  War  Office,  would  probably  not  want  to 
put  the  cavalry  into  plate  armour  cap-a-pied,  even  if  it  were  starting 
for  Abyssinia. 

The  fact  is  we  have  kept  a  very  tight  hold  of  the  saddle,  but  we 
have  completely  lost  the  horse:  so  completely,  indeed,  that  though 
he  is  certainly  gone  forward  along  the  road,  many  of  us  are  going 
back  along  it  to  look  for  him.  It  will,  too,  be  rather  hard  upon 
the  archseologists  of  a  few  hundred  years  hence.  Pity  the  sorrows  of 
a  poor  antiquary  who  shall  discover,  say  far  north  in  Scotland,  a 
church,  early  Norman  in  style.  How  his  eyes  sparkle!  Nothing 
was  known  of  the  Normans  having  penetrated  here.  He  has  made  a 
discovery  :  he  will  throw  new  light  upon  history.  The  style  is  some- 
thing feeble,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  clearly  of  about  1100  a.d.  Then 
the  stone  comes  from  a  quarry  many  miles  off,  and  in  a  spot  which 
clearly  must  have  been  inaccessible  to  wheels  before  the  present  road 
was  made.  This  proves  that  the  road  must  have  been  in  existence 
before  1100.  Wonderful  race,  the  Normans  !  Again,  he  finds  in  the 
work  ome  characteristic  previously  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  the  time  of  Victoria  I.,  or  Edward  YII. ;  and  he  thinks, 
with  Alphonse  Earr,  that,  after  all,  inventions  are  only  things  that 
the  world  has  had  time  to  forget.  So  he  muses  and  moralizes,  and 
goes  on  peering  among  the  mouldering  stones  until  at  last  he  comes 
to  the  foundation,  where  he  finds  a  glass  bottle  which,  more  elated 
than  ever,  he  pounces  upon,  and,  opening  it,  learns  that  the  first 
stone  of  this  church  was  laid  in  the  year  1868. 
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As  ike  first  day  at  Waldstadt  was,  so  were  those  that  foEowed. 
The  qbLj  change  was  that  wrought  by  tune  in  the  relations  betweeo 
the  two  mothers-in-law,  whose  mntaal  animosity  in^eased  dail^. 
It  was  a  straggle  for  mastery,  in  which  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  had  the  best  of  it.  His  reverence  for  his  mother^  his  own 
taates  and  early  habits,  disposed  Waldstein  to  few  changes.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  there  was  his  passion  for  his  wife,  and,  becanse  of  her, 
his  desire  to  satisfy  Mrs.  WiUington.  He  was  a  man  who  hated 
strife — ^indeed,  turmoil  of  any  kind;  and  peace,  he  began  to  see, 
was  the  one  thing  he  could  not  obtain.  Paris  and  Baden  had  been 
all  very  well  in  their  way  occasionally  in  his  bachelor  days ;  now, 
to  live  in  his  Schloss  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  seined  to 
him  the  obvious  scheme  of  existence  for  married  folk,  to  ^dbom  "  the 
world  **  could  offer  few  allurements.  No  doubt  there  would  be  a  visit 
to  Sreuznaeh  now  and  then, — ^most  Germans  regard  mineral  waters 
as  an  article  of  physical  faiths — or  some  such  deadly-lively  bath, 
where  gambling  is  not,  and  pleasure-seekers  never  resort.  Other 
years,  too,  there  might  possibly  be  a  little  tour  in  Switzerland  or 
Tyrol,  when  he  and  his  Margaret  would  see  the  sun  rise  from  moun- 
tain-tops, and  talk  sentiment  on  moonlit  lakes,  and  live  the  old  brief 
love-making  days  over  again.  Such  had  been  the  prospect  to  which 
he  had  looked  forward ;  and  now  that  he  drew  near  to  where  the 
reality  should  bo,  lo !  like  the  Fata  Morgana,  the  vision  melted 
hourly  away.  In  Mrs.  Willington's  presence,  at  least,  nothing  like  it 
would  ever  be;  and  if,  under  any  circumstances,  Msurgaret  could 
have  been  brought  to  accept  cheerfully  the  conditions  of  li£e 
he  proposed  at  Schloss  Waldstoin,  she  certainly  never  would  do 
so  as  long  as  her  mother  was  at  her  side.  It  was  all  very  easy 
to  say,  as  the  Gra&x  did  not  hesitate  to  do  most  decidedly, 
''Send  her  away,  my  soiu  She  is  an  irreligious,  world-loving 
woman,  who  corrupts  the  heart  of  thy  wifcw  Send  her  away."  Bui 
loving  her  mother  as  Margaret  did,  accustomed,  as  she  had  been, 
to  segard  everything  with  her  mo&er's  eyes,  such  a  step  would 
have  required  more  force  of  character  than  Eudolph  von  Waldsteia 
possessed.     Mrs.  Willington's  complaints  wearied,  and  her  frivolity 
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disgusted  hm ;  he  generally  took  refdge  in  an  obstinate  silence  from 
her  dolorous  or  angry  remonstrances.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
month  he  disliked  her  almost  more  than  his  mother  did  ;  he  longed, 
with  an  nnntterable  longing,  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it. 

One  day  General  von  Hanecke  camo  over.  It  was  a  blessed  break 
in  the  day's  monotony ;  he  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Wiilington  as  he 
never  had  been  greeted  before.  She  monopoHsed  him ;  poured  forth 
her  lamentations  in  his  ear ;  informed  him,  in  confidence,  that  her 
daughter  would  certainly  never  submit  to  this  life  for  very  long; 
accused  Rudolph  of  indifference  to  her  comfort,  and  declared  that 
Schloss  Waldstein  was  little  better  than  a  prison.  As  to  herself,  she 
said  the  life  was  killing  her  by  inches.  Had  she  but  known  what  it 
was,  with  that  dreadful  old  woman,  in  whose  hands  Rudolph  was  as 
dough,  nothing  should  have  induced  her  to  consent  to  the  marriage. 
Why  did  not  General  von  Hanecke  warn  her?  She  had  been 
deceived,  too,  in  fancying  her  son-in-law  to  be  a  much  richer  man 
than  he  was.  The  stinginess  of  all  the  arrangements  at  the  Schloss, — 
the  meanness  of  that  old  woman, — were  beyond  description.  In  her 
country,  why  the  poorest  lady  would  be  above  doing  the  things  this 
countess  did !     It  was  abominable  ! 

Under  his  well-fed  jollity,  and  apparent  indifference  to  all  serious 
matters,  the  old  General  had  a  reserved  stock  of  good  sense,  which, 
like  his  powder,  he  was  always  careful  to  keep  dry.  He  did  not 
waste  it  on  Mrs.  Wiilington.  But  he  took  WcUdstein  aside  before 
leaving,  and,  looking  gravely  in  his  face,  said, — 

'<  There  is  not  room  for  two  suns  in  the  same  heaven,  liebcr 
Freund." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  General  ?  " 

*'  That  either  the  gracious  lady-mother  or  Frau  Wiilington, — one 
or  other, — ^will  have  to  leave  this  house." 

"  Certainly  it  will  not  be  my  mother,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  touch 
of  heat.  "No  power  on  earth, — neither  wife  nor  any  one  else, — 
should  ever  got  mo  to  turn  my  mother  out  of  the  home  which  has 
been  hers  nearly  forty  years." 

"  Then  it  must  be  the  dear  bride's  mother,  licber  Waldstein,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

But  a  month  later,  when  he  came  again,  she  was  still  there ;  and  the 
last  state  of  that  woman  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  worse  than  the  first. 
Scenes  were  of  constant  occurrence  which  must  have  worn  out 
the  patience  of  Job  in  time;  and  Waldstein,  in  spite, — perhaps 
because, — of  his  inherent  weakness,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  an 
almost  patriarchal  measure  of  that  virtue.  His  mother's  righteous 
wrath,  his  wife's  fears,  Mrs.  Willington's  r  jproaches^  could  not  have 
gone  on  for  over.     "Gutta  cavat  lapidem."    Some  day  or  other,  his 
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anger  mastering  liim,  he  would  have  turned  the  latter  lady  out  of  his 
honse^  I  suppose.     It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  do  so. 

Mrs.  Willington  would  voluntarily  have  withdrawn  her  forces  long 
since,  and  have  sought  for  consolation  in  the  Bue  de  la  Paix ;  but 
without  remittances  from  America,  she  found  herself  constrained  to 
remain  where  she  was ;  and  the  remittances  did  not  arrive.  Crippled 
by  past  extravagance,  she  must  eat  the  Waldstein  bread  for  the 
present,  and  wish,  as  best  she  might,  for  a  good  time  coming.  As  to 
altering  the  state  of  things  at  the  Schloss,  she  began  almost  to  despair 
of  it ;  but  she  saw  a  hope  of  deliverance, — of  deliverance  for  herself 
and  her  daughter.  Though  she  wisely  said  nothing  of  it,  it  was  this 
hope  which  sustained  her  through  the  greater  part  of  that  dreary 
winter,  passed  in  the  reading  of  French  novels,  in  correspondence 
with  Paris  and  New  York,  in  sharp  verbal  encounters  with  Madame 
Mere,  and  in  stirring  up  her  daughter  to  fearful  discontent. 

In  May  Mrs.  Willington  thought  it  time  that  her  project  should 
ooze  out ;  for  in  August  Margaret  hoped  to  become  a  mother.  One 
morning,  therefore,  finding  Rudolph  alone,  Mrs.  Willington  opened 
the  campaign,  bjr  saying, — 

"  Dear  Margaret  is  looking  very  ill.  The  change  in  her  cannot  have 
escaped  you." 

Now  his  wife's  pallor  and  dejection  Waldstein  had  attributed,  and 
so  had  Madame  Mere,  quite  as  much  to  that  constant  blister,  her 
mother's  tongue,  as  to  her  condition. 

'*  I  understand  that  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  and  free  from  irri- 
tating discussion  as  possible,'*  he  said. 

**  Ah !  you  may  say  that  I  I  am  sure  it  is  not  I  who  ever  wish  to 
have  discussions.  But  if  you  were  only  as  obscn-ant  of  her  as  you 
once  were,  Rudolph,  you  would  see  what  it  is  that  is  preying  on  her 
mind." 

He  was  used  to  this  sort  of  language  now ;  he  was  silent,  for  he 
was  determined  he  would  not  do  as  ho  was  expected,  and  ask 
"\^^lat?" 

"  She  is  very,  very  nervous  about  her  confinement,  Rudolph." 

**  She  ought  to  take  more  exercise,  Mrs.  Willington.  She  scarcely 
ever  drives  with  me  now ;  and  my  mother  says—" 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me  what  the  Griifin  says,  Rudolph.  I  tell  yoa 
Margaret  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  cannot  stand  the  shaking  of  that 
carriage  of  yours." 

**  She  might  walk  a  little." 

"  No,  she  cannot  walk.  The  Grafin  is  always  at  her  about  walk- 
ing, but  her  system  would  kill  Margaret  at  once.  Your  mother 
cannot  understand  a  delicate  organization  like  my  child's — and  for- 
tunately Margaret  is  not  completely  under  her  thumb,  to  do  just  as 
she  orders  ....  You  might  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  partly  a  dread  of 
all  these  violent  measures,  and  all  the  Grafin's  talk  about  death,  and 
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preparation  for  another  world,  that  is  preying  on  my  child.  In  short, 
as  the  time  draws  near,  she  is  consumed  hy  a  terror  of  being  confined 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  with  nobody  to  attend  her  bnt  that 
stupid  old  Doctor  Strumpf.  She  has  a  presentiment  that  she  will  die 
in  his  hands." 

«  There  is  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Constance,  whom  we  can  send 
for." 

"  But  it  is  not  only  the  surgeon,  it  is  the  place — the  place  and 
your  mother's  depressing  influence.  If  she  is  confined  here,  she  says 
she  knows  she  shall  die." 

Waldstein  was  annoyed  and  distressed ;  not  that  he  believed  Mrs. 
Willington  implicitly,  but  that  he  knew  her  influence  over  her  daughter, 
and  that  if  she  so  willed  it,  she  could  succeed  in  making  Margaret 
seriously  nervous  and  unhappy.  He  walked  away  with  a  sigh :  as  he 
invariably  did  when  he  wished  to  terminate  a  discussion  with  his 
mother-in-law. 

But  the  conversation  left  its  mark.  Argue  as  he  might  to  himself 
about  it,  the  sight  of  Margaret's  worn  face  and  piteous  eyes,  at  tun^s 
recalled  her  mother's  words  in  a  distressing  manner.  Mrs.  Willington 
let  them  work  silently,  as  regarded  Budolph ;  to  her  daughter  she 
never  ceased  to  dilate  upon  the  horrors  of  a  long  illness,  bound  hand 
and  foot  under  the  tyranny  of  Madame  Mere,  and  upon  the  clumsiness 
and  stupidity  of  country  surgeons. 

''What  makes  thee  so  moumfal,  my  Margaret  ?  "  said  Budolph,  as  he 
entered  his  wife's  room  one  evening,  and  found  her  seated  by  the 
window,  her  hands  lying  listless  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  turned  towards 
the  early  summer  sunset.  '<  Thou  should'st  not  be  so  sad.  Keep  up  a 
good  courage,  and  all  will  go  well." 

She  only  shook  her  head  sadly,  she  did  not  even  turn  her  face 
towards  him. 

''  Thou  must  not  let  thy  mother  fill  thy  head  with  foolish  thoughts 
and  fears,"  he  continued.  ''It  is  nonsense." 

"  It  is  true,"  she  murmured. 

"Margaret,  this  is  all  thy  mother's  doing.  I  know  it.  Every 
child  of  this  family  has  been  bom  here ;  dost  thou  suppose  my  mother 
ever  went  away  to  be  confined  ?  She  had  seven,  of  whom  I  am  the 
last.  She  would  as  s<>on  have  thought  of  going  to  Jerusalem  as  to  Paris 
when  she  was  to  be  brought  to  bed." 

"  The  Grhfin  and  I  are  very  different,"  sighed  Margaret. 

"  Then  think  of  all  the  poor  women  who,  being  very  little  cared  for, 
are  safely  delivered  yearly.  Why  should'st  thou  die  more  than  they, 
Margaret  ?  It  is  not  reasonable.  It  is  giving  way  to  foolish  fancies, 
which  may  in  the  end  really  do  thee  a  mischief." 

"  It  is  no  use  arguing  about  it.  I  foel  I  shall  die,  if  my  baby  is 
bom  here." 

"It  is  nothing  but  a  subterfuge  of  Mi's.  Willington's  to  get  thee 
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to  Paris,*'  said  Rudolph  with  impatience,  and  then  added  imprndently, 
'<  My  mother  says  so,  and  she  is  quite  right.  It  wonld  never  have 
entered  thine  own  head." 

*^  Oh,  of  coarse  the  Grafin  will  abuse  poor  mamma,  and  lay  it  to 
her  door ;  we  are  quite  prepared  for  that." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  much  happier  for  us  all,  Margaret, — ^for  thy 
mother,  no  less  than  for  thee  and  me — ^if — ^if — ^if — she  would  ^  to 
Paris  alone." 

She  turned  full  upon  him,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Rudolph  ?  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  hare 
no  longer  any  influence  with  you  now  ?  do  you  wish  also  to  separate 
me  from  mamma,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  too  ?  The  Grafin  hates 
me — of  course,  I  know  she  does ;  and  it  is  in  her  hands  you  want  me 
to  be  when  my  time  of  trouble  comes — and  you  would  send  poor 
mamma  away.    Oh  it  is  cruel !  " 

"  Well,  well — say  no  more  about  it,  Margaret.  I  really  suggested 
it  as  much  for  Mrs.  Willington's  comfort  as  our  own.  She  seems  to 
find  it  so  impossible  to  be  happy  here." 

Margaret  dried  her  eyes,  and  nothing  more  was  said  then.  All 
the  evening  he  was  Tmusually  tender  in  his  maimer  to  her  ;  and  the 
next  morning  she  got  up  in  better  spirits,  and  put  on  a  new  gown, 
which  had  been  hanging  in  the  apple-closet  all  these  months. 

The  Grafin  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  when  she  appeared. 

«  What  dost  thou  wear  such  clothes  for  here,  Margaret  ?  dost  thou 
think  to  please  thy  husband  by  this  sinful  waste  upon  thy  vile  body; 
and  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  too,  when  thou  art  especially,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  Lord's  hand  ?  what  are  satins  and  laces  compared  with 
the  soul?" 

''  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Madame,"  said  Margaret  humbly,  seahg 
that  she  was  expected  to  reply. 

^  My  son,  let  me  tell  thee,  Margaret,  has  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Day  of  Wrath  and  Vengeance,  ever  before  his  eyes.  In  that  dread 
day " 

"  Oh,  please  don't,  Madame ;  don't  talk  like  that.  The  gown  was 
bought  with  mamma's  money  ;  but  indeed  I  don't  know  why  I  put  it 
on,  for  I  don't  suppose  Rudolph  cares — no  one  cares  now,  I  think, 
what  I  wear  I  " 

<*  I  should  hope  not.  We  are  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  what  does 
it  signify  what  we  put  on  ?  A  little  time  and  wo  shall  be  food  for 
the  worms  :  and  how,  then,  Margaret,  with  the  perils'^of  child-bearing 
before  thee,  can "  i 

"  Oh  !  pray,  pray  don't,  Madame.  I  am  weak  and  nervous,  and  I 
can't  stand  it, — ^I  can't  indeed.  I'll  put  on  sackcloth  if  you  wish 
it." 

"  What  ails  thee  ?  not  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  I  fear,  Margaret ;  but  the 
mere  carnal  shrinking  from  those  pains  which  we  are  bom  to  suffer. 
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Hast  thon  read  the  passages  from  the  '  Commentary  on  the  Eomans  * 
which  I  marked  for  thee  ?  " 

"No,  Madame,  she  has  not  read  them,"  said  Mrs.  Willington, who 
had  entered  during  the  last  speech.  ''Itook  the  hook  away:  it  seemed 
to  me  most  nncomfortahle  reading.  She  wonld  only  have  made  her- 
self miserable,  and  for  what  ?  " 

"  'Uncomfortable '  and  *  for  what  ?*  '*  echoed  Madame M^re,  literally 
aghast. 

"  Yes,  for  what  ?  It  doesn't  seem  to  me,  according  to  your  doctrine 
of  predestination,  that  it  much  matters  what  we  do,  or  don't  do. 
If  we  are  to  be  saved,  if  we  are  elect,  it's  all  right,  you  know ;  and 
if  not,  there's  no  use  in  tr3ring,  or  in  making  oneself  miserable 
beforehand." 

"  Such  language  is  impious  I "  cried  the  old  Grafin. 

<<  So,  I  think,  is  the  doctrine,  Madame,"  responded  the  American 
lady,  imperturbably. 

"  Those  who  disbelieve  it,  without  doubt  they  shall  perish  everlast- 
ingly." 

Madame  Mere  gave  this  denunciation  with  great  unction,  and  left 
the  room.  She  could  stand  it  no  longer.  This  woman  was  a  Umb  of 
Satan.  ^  Oh,  how  blind  had  Rudolph  been,  to  reject  that  excellent,  piona 
Clara  von  Hanecke,  with  her  ancient  lineage  and  her  fifty  thousand 
thalers,  because  she  was  a  little  plain,  and  to  be  caught  by  a  weak, 
Ibolish  creature,  like  this  Margaret,  without  fortune  or  family,  all  along 
of  her  pretty  face  I  It  might  do  very  well  for  her  to  insinuate  to  her 
daughter-in-law  that  her  son  was  impervious  to  the  lust  of  the  eyes ; 
in  her  own  heart  she  knew  better.  Were  it  not  so,  this  hateful  mar- 
riage would  never  have  accomplished  itself;  and  Budolph  would  have 
yielded  to  his  mother's  wishes  in  espousing  the  good  Clara.  How 
different  all  would  have  been  then  t 

But  when  she  came  at  last  to  know  that  Mrs.  Willington  had 
eonceived  the  idea  of  carrying  off  her  daughter  to  Paris  to  be  confined, 
and  that  there  were  symptoms  of  Budolph  yielding,  in  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  his  wife,  to  this  base  plot,  her  indignation  was  great 
indeed.  It  was  positively  sinfid ;  it  was  tempting  Providence  to 
chastise  her  heavily.  Could  not  the  Lord  deliver  her  as  safely  in  the 
wild  desert,  far  from  all  human  aid,  as  with  those  feeble  instruments 
of  his  will,  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  Europe  ?  Nay,  was  it  not 
absolutely  dangerous,  in  her  present  condition,  to  set  forth  on  a  long 
railway  journey  in  the  great  heats  of  summer  ?  It  was  provoking  the 
Lord  to  visit  her  with  sundry  grievous  ills.  These  and  other 
argumehts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  she  visited  very  severely  upon 
Margaret  and  her  son.  With  Mrs.  Willington  she  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  argue  now, — giving  her  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  beyond  the  reach 
of  righteous  influence.  But.  all  she  said  had  little  effect  on  Margaret ; 
^0  eager  was  she  to  escape  anywhere — anywhere,  so  that  she  could 
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only  get  away ;  and  the  sight  of  her  wan  face,  and  the  piteons  manner 
in  which  she  supplicated  Endolph  not  to  insist  on  her  babyheing  bom 
at  Schloss  Waldstein,  triumphed  of  course  in  the  end  over  all  the 
Grafin's  unanswerable  arguments. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  they  went  to  Paris,  and  took  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Champs  Ely  sees.  *<  Margaret  has  left  that  abominable 
hole>"  wrote  her  mother  to  a  dear  friend  in  New  York,  "  and  if  I  have 
any  influence,  it  will  be  long — very  long,  before  she  sets  foot  in  it  again. 
Count  Waldstein  has  a  good  fortune,  and  he  ought  to  live  in  Paris, 
— the  only  place  in  Europe  to  live  in, — instead  of  mewing  Margaret 
op  in  that  dull,  dreadful  place,  which  was  nearly  the  death  of  us  both 
during  the  seven  months  we  were  there.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  dread- 
ful old  woman,  his  mother,  he  would  be  very  easy  to  manage.  As  it 
is,  now  that  we  have  got  away  from  her,  I  mean  that  Margaret  shall 
keep  away.    We  shall  see  which  is  stronger,  the  old  Griifln  or  I." 

rv. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  a  boy  was  bom  to  the  young  Graf  and. 
Grafln  von  Waldstein.  Budolph  found  himself  very  miserable  in 
Paris  in  those  da3rB.  When  his  natural  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a 
son,  and  the  safety  of  Margaret,  had  a  little  subsided,  he  began  to 
pine  for  the  vineyards  and  farms,  the  pine-woods  and  fish-streams  of 
his  country,  and  to  find  the  broiling,  deserted  capital, — ^his  few 
acquaintances  were  ''  aux  eaux," — in&Upportable.  He  was  told  that 
Margaret  must  be  kept  quiet.  One  or  two  peeps  of  her  during  the 
day  was  all  that  his  mother-in-law  allowed  him.  He  had  nothing  to 
do.  He  wandered  to  and  fro  upon  the  burning  asphalt,  and  ate  ices 
at  every  second  cafe  he  came  to,  and  went  into  stifling  theatres  to 
rush  out  gasping,  and  drive  to  the  Bois  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  night- 
air.  He  anathematised  the  fair  city,  and  vowed  that,  once  quit  of  it, 
nothing  should  bring  him  here  again  for  a  very  long  time.  A  summons 
requiring  his  instant  presence  at  Schloss  Waldstein  came  opportunely, 
just  as  his  impatience  at  Margaret's  prolonged  state  of  convalescence 
and  his  weariness  of  Paris  had  reached  their  climax. 

She  had  been  confined  nearly  three  weeks  when  he  received  a 
telegram  one  morning.  His  mother  was  alarmingly, — almost  hope- 
lessly ill.  An  hour  later  he  was  in  the  mail  train  on  his  way  to 
Strasburg. 

'*  God  bless  thee,  my  darling !  '*  he  said,  as  he  pressed  Margaret 
in  his  arms.  '*  Make  haste  and  get  strong,  and  come  back  to  me.  I 
am  very  sad  at  heart.  I  tremble  to  think  of  my  good  mother, — my 
dear,  wise  counsellor.  What  should  I  do  without  her  ?  I  pray  God 
I  may  find  her  out  of  danger." 

The  baby  was  brought  in,  and  the  father  took  up  the  little  creature 
in  his  arms. 

*'  He  has  your  ej^es,"  whispered  Margaret  with  a  smile.     "  But  if 
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the  Grafin  recovers, — as  I  hope  she  soon  may, — ^you  mast  come  back 
to  me  at  once,  Budolph,  for  I  shall  be  so  desolate  without  you ;  and 
baby  will  grow  out  of  your  recollection  if  you  are  too  long  away." 

There  was  the  slightest  shade  crossed  his  brow. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  both  at  Waldstein, — thou  and  baby,  my  dearest, 
very  soon.  The  mamma  will,  no  doubt,  remain  here  awhile.  It 
would  be  too  hard  to  force  our  quiet  life  again  upon  her  so  soon.  I 
have  only  just  time  to  catch  the  train.  I  must  be  off,  my  darling." 
And  laying  the  child  down,  he  threw  his  arms  once  more  round  his 
wife,  and  ran  down-stairs. 

In  the  grey  of  the  summer's  morning  he  drove  up  the  little  street 
of  Waltstadt,  and  looked  at  the  windows  of  the  distant  Schloss,  and 
felt  a  sinking  at  heart.  What  if  he  should,  indeed,  be  too  late ;  and 
it  should  be  all  over  with  her  ?  What  if  she  should  have  passed  away 
without  laying  her  hand  upon  his  head,  and  giving  him  her  last 
blessing  ?  Such  autocrats  as  Madame  Mere  are  loved  very  faithfully, 
we  see  sometimes,  by  natures  like  her  son's.  He  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  during  which  he  had  often  remembered  bitterly  that  but 
for  Mrs.  Willington  he  would  now  be  at  his  mother's  bedside.  As 
he  drove  into  the  courtyard  two  of  the  old  servants  came  to  the  door 
to  meet  him.  He  stretched  his  head  out  of  the  window :  he  could 
not  speak.  "  The  gracious  lady  "  was  better  within  the  last  few 
hours.  He  jumped  from  the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  house.  He 
found  Strumpf,  who  corroborated  the  assurance  that  the  gracious 
lady's  illness  had  taken  a  favourable  turn.  He  did  not  apprehend 
now  any  immediate  danger,  and  Budolph  was  ushered  into  his 
mother's  room.  She  received  him  calmly,  and  in  a  voice  very  little 
weakened  by  illness. 

'^  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  spare  me  yet  a  little.  I  was  prepared 
to  go ;  but  His  will  be  done.  Thou  did'st  well  to  return,  Rudolph ; 
but  why  not  thy  wife  ?  When  do  she  and  the  child  follow  thee  ? 
The  beds  are  aired,  and  there  is  a  roe  fresh  killed  in  the  larder,  for  I 
looked  that  they  should  come  with  thee." 

Ho  was  rather  startled  by  this  sudden  return  to  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  life  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  he  had  regarded  so  lately  as 
a  dying  woman ;  and  he  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  **  Margaret  is 
too  weak  to  travel  at  present ;  indeed,  I  was  too  anxious  about  you, 
mother,  to  make  any  definite  arrangements  for  her  return  home." 

Madame  Mere  justified  her  doctor's  and  her  own  confident  asser- 
tion that  she  was  out  of  immediate  danger ;  but  her  illness  assumed  a 
very  grave  complexion,  for  all  that.  It  became  apparent,  after  a  few 
da^'s,  that  there  was  organic  disease,  which  threatened  to  transform 
the  active,  energetic  old  woman  into  a  confirmed  invalid.  The 
powers  of  her  mind  were  unimpaired,  and  she  showed  herself  of 
wonderful  courage,  treating  the  matter  with  indifference  when  the 
doctor  spoke  openly  to  her  of  her  condition.     It  was  no  doubt  a  soro 
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trial  to  be  told  thai  she  wonld  be  unable,  henceforward,  to  go  abont 
as  she  had  hitherto  done ;  but  she  bore  it  with  Spartan  fortitude. 
Her  son  was  with  her ;  it  was  more  to  her  than  she  would  own ;  she 
had  him  for  the  present  all  to  herself,  and  it  was  very  sweet.  It 
eould  not  last  long,  she  knew ;  but  it  was  a  bit  of  the  old  times,  when 
her  sway  was  paramount  and  undisputed ;  and  she  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasted. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  wrote  to  Margaret  thus : — 
«  My  mother  is  in  too  precarious  a  state  for  me  to  think  of  leaving 
her.  Though  Strumpf  does  not  think  there  is  any  longer  any  imme- 
diate danger,  her  condition  is  very  critical.  A  sudden  attack,  in  her 
enfeebled  state,  must  prove  fatal ;  and  I  fear  she  will  never  regain 
the  use  of  her  limbs.  Under  these  circumstances,  dearest  Margarat, 
I  hope  to  hear  that  the  doctors  now  think  you  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  journey, — as  you  have  been  out  driving,  you  tell  me,^and  that 
you  will  lose  no  time,  but  set  off  at  once,  under  Carl's  care,  who  will 
see  to  everything  on  the  journey,  so  that  you  will  have  no  trouble. 
I  should,  of  course,  return  for  you  myself;  but  I  $ee  that  the  idea  of 
my  leaving  her  just  now  annoys  my  mother,  and  might  aggravate  her 
malady  so  seriously,  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  give  it  up.  You 
and  baby,  with  your  maids,  will  have  a  carriage  to  yourselves,  and 
sleep  at  Strasburg;  and  I  can  meet  you  the  next  day  half-way 
between  that  and  this,  returning  here  the  same  evening.  I  will  give 
Carl  fall  instructions." 

Margaret  did  not  reply  to  this  letter  for  two  or  three  days ;  and 
then  she  took  no  notice  of  the  main  point  in  it.  The  omission, 
which  was  enforced  by  Mrs.  Willington,  was,  however,  fully,  per- 
haps too  folly,  supplied  by  that  lady  herself.     She  wrote, — 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  our  dear  Margaret  should  travel  for 
some  time  to  come  yet.  She  requires  the  tenderest  care  and  nursing, 
which  she  cannot  have  at  Schloss  Waldstein, — especially  now  that  the 
Grafin  herself  is  ill.  She  pines  to  be  with  you,  or  rather,  for  you  to 
be  with  her,  since  the  bare  idea  of  your  Schloss  just  now,  in  her 
delicate  state,  is  depressing ;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that,  for 
the  present,  she  should  be  surrounded  by  everything  that  is  cheerful. 
I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  make  a  point  of  retm*ning  to  her 
here  as  soon  as  possible.  Baby  grows  very  fast,  and  every  one 
declares  he  is  the  very  image  of  you. 

**  Always,  my  dear  Rudolph,  your  affectionate 

**  Cabolike  Willington." 

When  the  husband  read  this  cool  note  he  was  very  angry.  Madame 
M^re  happened  to  be  much  better  that  day,  and  Budolph  was  for 
setting  off  instantly  to  Paris  and  bringing  back  his  wife,  in  spite  of 
doctors,  mother-in-law,  and  all.  But  the  Grafin  was  too  wise  to 
permit  this.    She  knew  what  the  result  would  be ;  the  two  women 
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would  inMibly  get  round  him,  and,  with  the  Doctor's  aid  perhaps, 
cajole  him  into  remaining  at  Paris.  She  knew  her  son;  indeed, 
if  she  did  not,  who  should  ?  She  dictated  a  letter  for  him,—- a  firm 
but  temperate  letter,  a  very  model  in  its  way.  It  was  addressed  to 
his  wife,  and  ignored  Mrs.  Willington's  letter  altogether,  which 
exasperated  that  lady  exceedingly. 

'*  So  it  is  to  be  a  guerre  a  outrance  between  us,  is  it  ?  *'  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  tossed  aside  the  letter.  '<  So  be  it,  mon  cher.  The 
letter  is  your  mother's ;  of  course  I  know  that,  and  she  shall  find  I 
am  not  to  be  treated  thus  with  impunity.  Margaret  shall  not  leave 
Paris." 

A  day  or  two  after,  Margaret,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which 
not  even  her  mother  was  able  to  restrain,  wrote  a  long,  troubled, 
a£fectionaie  letter  to  her  husband,  praying  of  him  to  come  to  her,  and 
promising  to  return  home  with  him  as  soon  as  she  was  a  little 
stronger.  There  was  a  great  deal  about  her  baby,  a  great  deal  about 
her  own  feelings  at  being  away  from  Budolph,  and  of  her  poor  dear 
mamma's,  at  the  prospect  of  being  parted  from  her  only  child.  She 
entreated  him  not  to  be  angry  with  her,  for,  she  assured  him,  she  was 
not  siorong  enough  to  travel  yet, — ^least  of  all,  by  herself.  Whatever 
effect  this  might  have  produced  on  Waldstein  was  neutralised  by  a 
second  epistle  from  his  mother-in-law.  In  it,  after  animadvertLug 
sharply  upon  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  her  former  letter,  she 
went  on  to  say  that  the  term  for  which  Budolph  had  taken  the  apart- 
ment having  expired,  she  had  renewed  it  for  three  months,  as  it  was 
out  of  the  question  her  daughter's  returning  to  Schloss  Waldstein 
until  she  was  stronger.  Let  Budolph  come  and  see  her,  and  judge 
for  himself.  She  was  very  weak  and  hysterical,  and  his  protracted 
absence  tried  her  severely.  It  was  necessary  to  try  and  distract  her 
thoughts, — ^to  rouse  her,  in  short.  Therefore  Mrs.  Willington  had 
begun  to  be  ''at  home  "  of  an  evening  to  the  few  friends  who  had 
returned  to  Paris. 

Thereupon  Budolph  lost  all  patience,  and  wrote  angrily  to  his  wife, 
bidding  her  remember  that  her  first  duty  now  was  to  her  husband, 
and  not  to  her  mother.  ''  In  the  old  school,  in  which  I  have  been 
bred,  wives  are  still  subject  to  their  husbands.  Probably  in  America, 
under  the  new  system,  you  have  changed  all  that.  I  must  remind 
you,  however,  that  you  have  married  a  German,  not  an  American. 
I  trust  you  enjoy  your  daily  drives  and  evening  parties ;  and  it  is  a 
pity,  as  you  are  strong  enough  to  amuse  yourself  thus,  that  you  should 
think  you  are  still  too  weakly, — ^yonr  baby  being  nearly  three  months 
old, — ^to  undertake  this  short  journey !  My  returning  for  you  is  im- 
possible. My  mother  has  had  another  very  alarming  attack;  I 
cannot  leave  her."  He  concluded  thus : — ''  As  to  Mrs.  Willington,  I 
decline  to  have  any  further  communication  with  her.  I  cannot 
prevent  her  writing  to  me,  but  I  shall  not  answer  her  letters ;  and  I 
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wish  her  to  nnderstand  that  it  is  impossible  I  shottld  again  receive 
tinder  my  roof  a  person  who  incites  my  wife  to  open  disobedience." 
This  was  strong  language,  and  it  was  his  own  ;  though,  of  course,  it 
was  Madame  Mere  who  roused  him  into  this  attitude  of  open  defiance 
to  Mrs.  Willington. 

**  Be  firm,  my  son.  Give  way  now,  and  it  is  all  up  with  thee. 
Go  to  Paris,  and  thou  mightest  as  well  sell  this,  thy  old  home,  at 
once.  Thou  wilt  be  under  the  thumb  of  those  two  for  evermore; 
and  she,  this  misguided  Margaret,  will  never  again  be  thy  vrife  in 
duty  and  submission.     Be  firm  now,  and  she  must  yield,  my  son." 

Then  Eudolph  ^vrote  that  letter,  in  which  he  made  the  most  of, 
and  intrenched  himself  behind,  a  slight  relapse  the  Grafin  had  had,  in 
his  sore  dread  of  being  thought  to  be  **  under  the  thumb  "  of  his 
wife  and  his  wife's  mother.  Like  many  a  weak  man,  he  resented  the 
shadow  while  submitting  to  the  substance.  He  became  more  and 
more  subject  to  the  will  of  Madame  Mere.  An  unfortunate  rejoinder 
of  Margaret's,  in  which,  stung  by  what  he  had  written  of  her  mother, 
she  recriminated  in  no  measured  terms,  setting  forth  all  she  had 
suffered  at  the  Grafin's  hands,  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence 
in  which,  unhappily,  both  writers  had  a  prompter  at  hand,  urging 
them  **  not  to  give  way,"  if  they  wished  for  ultimate  happiness ;  and 
very  bitter  things  were  said  on  both  sides,  which  it  was  hard  to  forget 
or  to  forgive.  Yet  the  young  wife  loved  her  husband  passionately 
all  this  time,  and,  but  for  the  evil  counseller  at  her  side,  would,  over 
and  over  again,  have  run  and  fallen  upon  his  neck  and  confessed  her 
fault,  and  humbled  herself.  So  he,  too,  though  the  man's  character 
was  more  obstinate  and  unforgiving, — the  two  fatal  strong  points  of 
weakness, — so  he,  too,  would  have  been  tempted  more  than  once  to 
condone  past  offences,  and  fiy  to  his  wife's  arms,  but  for  ihe  iron 
grasp  which  held  him  back.  And  thus  gradually,  by  brooding  over 
his  wrongs,  an  implacable  feeling  grew  up  ;  a  settled  hostility  became 
the  habitual  attitude  of  his  mind  in  thinking  of  Margaret.  He  loved 
her  very  deeply  and  faithfully  still ;  no  other  woman  could  ever  take 
Margaret's  place  in  his  heart ;  but  she  had  htrt  him, — ^hurt  the  better 
as  well  as  the  worse  parts  of  his  nature,  and  he  felt  that  she  should 
be  made  to  suffer. 

A  year,  a  whole  year,  passed  thus :  the  ening  wife  ill  at  ease  in 
heart  and  conscience,  though  now  taking  part  in  all  the  gay  society 
of  Paris,  with  which  her  mother  smTounded  her.  She  found  no  real 
pleasure  in  it ;  but  she  met  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  and  it 
was  better  than  being  alone  ;  she  was  so  miserable  when  forced  back 
upon  her  own  thoughts.  If  Rudolph  suffered  no  less,  at  least  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  was  actmg  on  the  highest  moral 
principles,  and  that  any  other  line  of  conduct  would  be  miserably 
weak,  undignified,  and  futile.  He  had  now,  for  some  four  or  five 
months  past,  declined  to  send  Margaret  any  more  money  for  herself  or 
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the  child,  which,  daring  all  the  earlier  period  of  their  separation,  ha 
had  regularly  done ;  bat  this  attempt  to  starve  the  fortress  into  sub- 
mission did  not  seem  likely  to  be  successfal.  From  what  sooree 
Mrs.  Willington  derived  the  fands  to  live  as  she  was  doing,  Waldstein 
coald  not  guess,  knowing  as  he  did  of  her  money  difficulties  not  long 
before. 

''And  so  you  saw  her  several  times?  Tell  me  all  about  her, 
General.     How  did  she  look  ?    What  did  she  say  about  me  ?  " 

He  had  ridden  over  thirty  miles  to  see  General  von  Hanecke,  who 
was  just  returned  from  Paris. 

''  One  thing  at  a  time,  lieber  Freund.  How  did  she  look  ?  Beauti- 
ful. She  goes  out  every  night,  and  is  surrounded  by  Frenchmen. 
She  laughs  and  looks  gay  enough,  too  ;  but  it's  all  hollow.  Depend 
on  it,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  she-wolf,  she  would  be  back  with  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  Is  not  that  a  proof  how  little  she  cares  for  me  ?  To  be  kept 
away  by  a  mother  1 " 

The  old  soldier  pursed  his  lips,  and  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile, 
though  he  was  really  interested  in  his  friend's  matrimonial  affairs. 

"You  should  have  married  Clara, — ^you  really  should.  In  the 
first  place,  she  has  no  mother  .  .  .  However,  there  is  no  use  in 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  You  ask  what  she  said  about  you  ?  Well, 
of  course,  she  declared  you  had  behaved  cruelly  to  her  ;  of  course  she 
said  that  you  thought  more  of  the  gracious  lady  your  mother  than  you 
did  of  her, — that  she  kept  you  away.  But  she  asked  so  many 
questions — she  was  so  much  moved  when  she  spoke  of  you,  that  I 
saw  well  how  the  matter  stood." 

"  Kept  away  by  my  mother !  I  like  that  I  Look  at  this  letter — 
this  last  letter  of  hers  !  Did  you  ever  read  such  a  composition  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  after  speaking  of  my  mother,  of  my  family,  and 
home,  in  the  way  she  does " 

"It  is  the  she-wolfs  writing,  lieber  Freund ;  it  is  not  your 
Margaret's,  depend  on  it.  Separate  her  from  the  she-wolf,  as  I  said 
before,  and  all  will  be  well  between  you." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  say  that.  Doesn't  she  tell  me  here,  that 
unless  I  retract  what  I  said  concerning  her  mother,  and  consent 
to  welcome  her  back  to  my  house,  she  herself  will  never  return  ? 
Think  of  that  from  a  wife  ! — instead  of  her  apologising  to  me  for  her 
language  !     It  is  monstrous !     It  wouldn't  be  believed  in  a  book !  " 

"  No,"  said  the  General,  drawing  a  long  puflf  at  his  pipe,  "  it 
wouldn't  be  believed.  Clara  wouldn't  have  written  like  that ;  but  then 
women  are  different, — they  are  very  strange  animals,  all  'of  them. 
You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Willington's  good  fortune  ?  "  Waldstein 
shook  his  head.  "An  old  uncle  died  in  America,  some  four  months 
ago,  leaving  her  a  very  large  property.  There  is  some  little  difficulty 
about  it,  which  may  entail  her  having  to  go  over  to  America ;  but. 
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VI  the  meantime,  she  has  taken  a  larger  apartment  in  Paris  on 
ibe  strength  of  it,  and  entertains  largely.  Yes,  women  are  strange 
animals  I " 

Waldstein  gronnd  his  teeth:  the  secret  of  both  mother's  and 
daughter's  independence,  since  he  had  stopped  the  supplies,  was  at 
last  explained.  He  rode  home  in  a  worse  frame  of  mind  than  he  had 
come  in.  Was  ever  a  husband  placed  in  a  more  wretched  and  per- 
plexing position  ?  He  loved  her ;  in  spite  of  everything,  he  loved 
her  still,  and  she  was  his  by  law.  Should  he  try,  and  have  recourse 
to  it,  for  a  restitution  of  his  conjugal  rights  f  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
How  long  was  this  state  of  tldiigs  to  go  on  ?  Wounded  love  and 
pride  cried  aloud, — ^rage  and  mortification  kept  repeating  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  there  must  speedily  be  an  end  to  this  shameful 
scandal. 

And  now,  as  though  fuel  were  wanting  to  the  flame  which  daily 
waxed  fiercer  round  Margaret's  name,  a  report  reached  Madame 
Mere*s  ears  that  a  certain  Monsieur  de  Boisjelin  was  making  her 
daughter-in-law  the  object  of  such  marked  attentions  as  to  attract 
observation.  The  lovely  Madame  de  Waldstein,  who  was  virtually  a 
widow,  since  her  husband  had  abandoned  her, — thus  ran  a  certain 
version  of  her  lBtory,^-did  nothing  to  discourage  her  French  admirer ; 
though  it  was  admitted  that  she  never  showed  any  marked  preference 
for  him.  But  then  her  love  of  admiration,  her  restless  search  after 
excitement  was  such,  it  was  urged,  as  might  lead  her  to  the  commis- 
sion of  any  folly,  even  where  her  heart  remained  untouched.  These 
words  did  not  fall,  I  am  afraid,  upon  unwilling  ears ;  though  Madame 
Mere  was,  of  course,  piously  horrified,  shocked,  and  indignant.  Over 
and  above  her  morality  in  the  abstract,  too,  there  was  her  morality 
of  pride,  as  the  Grafin  von  Waldstein.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
stain  as  this  attaching  to  the  name  of  her  son's  wife  was  very 
grievous ;  but  she  was  not  unready  to  give  it  credence.  She  had 
long  thought  of  Margaret  as  a  vain,  heartless,  unprincipled  woman. 
She  could  not  conbeive  that  a  wife,  leading  the  life  Margaret  was 
doing  away  from  her  husband,  and  in  obstinate  defiance  of  his 
wishes,  could  be  anything  else  ;  and  it  was  thus  she  spoke  of  her  in 
conversation  with  her  son.  And  now  this  rumour  was  come  to 
confirm  all  her  suspicions,  and  she  could  no  longer  feel  a  scruple, — 
if  any  restrained  her  heretofore, — in  urging  her  son  to  separate  him- 
self for  ever  from  his  godless  wife,  unless  she  was  minded  instantly  to 
return,  an  abject  and  penitent  sheep,  into  the  fold  of  Schloss  Wald- 
stein. I  believe  she  regarded  Margaret's  conduct  at  this  time  as  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence,  provided  for  her  son's  emancipation. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Mrs.  Willington  found,  as  Von 
Haneoke  had  told  Budolph,  that  her  presence  was  necessary  in 
America;  and  she  told  her  daughter  that  her  only  course  was  to 
accompany  her. 
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'^As  to  giving  in  to  that  obstinate  husband  of  yonrs  now,  my 
darling,  it  would  be  folly — ^worse  than  folly.  When  he  hears  that 
we  have  sailed — actually  sailed — and  are  across  the  Allantic,  he  will 
be  in  a  fine  way,  depend  on  it !  We  shall  very  soon  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  He  will  follow  us  to  New  York  at  once  ;  mark  my  words  if 
he  doesn't.  And,  at  all  events,  we  shall  be  back  here  early  in  the 
spring.  Tour  remaining  here  alone  by  yourself  isn't  to  be  thought 
of.  It  would  never  do.  No,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  accompany 
me,  or  to  return  to  Schloss  Waldstein,  and  lick  the  dust  off  that  old 
witch's  feet.  And  a  fine  time  you  will  have  of  it,  my  poor  child,  for 
the  remainder  of  your  life,  treated  like  a  galley-slave,  as  you  will  be! 
I  say  nothing  of  myself." 

"  I  think,"  sobbed  Margaret,  "  I  shouldn't  mind  any — ^any — any- 
thing now  so  much, — ^I  think  I  could  even  stand  the  old  Grafin,  if 
only  Budolph  would  apologise  about  you,  mamma." 

*^  That  he  wiH  never  do  at  Schloss  Waldstein,  my  darling.  He 
may,  when  we  can  get  him  to  listen  to  reason  between  us ;  but  with 
his  mother  at  his  side,  he  will  never  give  in  about  me, — always  look 
at  me  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  depend  on  it." 

The  weak,  misguided  Margaret,  with  a  heavy  heart,  took  her  boy 
up  in  her  arms,  and  followed  her  mother  across  the  sea.  And  when 
news  of  this  last  act  of  defiance  to  her  husband  reached  the  Schloss, 
the  waves  of  wrath  and  indignation,  which  had  been  long  gathering, 
reared  themselves  into  one  mighty  wall,  and  broke  over  her  fair, 
foolish  head.  But  before  this,  a  last  and  solemn  appeal  was  still 
made  by  the  irritated  husband,  who  was  now  almost  beside  himself  >; 
and  this  letter  was  put  into  Margaret's  hand  soon  after  her  landing  at 
New  York.  She  was  miserable ;  she  sobbed  for  days  over  it ;  she 
wrote  a  dozen  letters  and  tore  them  all  up ;  and  then  the  mother 
said,  "  Leave  it  unanswered.  In  a  month  ho  will  be  at  your  feet." 
But  two  months,  and  then  thi'ee,  and  then  four  crept  by,  with- 
out a  word,  without  a  sign  of  life.  The  most  vehement  anger,  the 
most  stinging  reproach  would  have  been  preferable  to  this  silence. 
She  grew  thin  and  pale ;  she  fell  ill,  and  her  mother  became  alarmed, 
— ^for  her  daughter's  beauty,  which  she  prized  so  dearly,  was  im- 
paired. And  then,  one  morning,  came  a  letter,  directed  to  Margaret, 
in  a  strong,  lawyer-like  hand ;  the  reading  of  which  letter  to  the  end 
she  did  not  accomplish  until  long  afterwards,  for,  after  the  first  few 
lines,  she  fell  like  a  stone  upon  the  fioor  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
brain-fever,  in  which  she  hung,  during  many  days,  between  life  and 
death,  and  was  for  weeks  incapable  of  the  smallest  mental  exertion. 
The  letter  ran  thus : — 

<*  Madam, 

"  I  am  instructed  by  my  client,  the  Count  von  Waldstein,  to 
inform  you  that,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  bringing  you  to  see  your 
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duty  as  a  wife,  and  feeling  that  the  unhappy  differences  between 
you  will  only  increase  with  time,  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
much  for  your  happiness  as  his  own,  to  release  you  from  a  tie  which 
has  proved  so  irksome  to  you,  and  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  which  the 
laws  of  this  country  accord  without  difficulty,  as  you  are  doubtle&s 
aware,  in  such  cases.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for  you  to  appeal 
against  this ;  but  the  Count  has  little  doubt  that  your  inclinations, — 
as  shown  by  your  conduct, — will  not  dispose  you  to  do  so ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  any  professional  adviser  whom  you  may  consult  will 
instruct  you  that,  after  your  repeated  and  resolute  refusal  to  return  to 
the  Count's  roof,  such  appeal  would  be  unavailing.  The  Count  desires, 
further,  to  inform  you  that  should  you  consent  to  your  infant  son 
being  given  up  into  his  care  now,  he  is  ready  to  take  him.  You  ore 
doubtless  awai-e  that  after  his  fourth  year  the  child  can  be  legally 
claimed  by  his  father.  Should  you  put  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this,  by  concealing  him  in  America,  the  Count  will  relinquish  all 
interest  or  moral  responsibility  in  his  son's  future.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  interfere  with  his  legal  inheritance  to  the  title  and 
estates  ;  but  that  portion  of  his  property  which  is  in  the  Count's  own 
power  to  dispose  of  he  will  devise  away  from  his  son,  should  you 
offer  any  obstruction  to  the  child's  being  given  up  to  his  father  on 
the  completion  of  his  fouiih  year." 

When  Margaret  was  able,  after  many  months,  to  be  brought  to 
Europe,  a  friend  met  her  at  Liverpool.  He  came  to  bres^  the 
fact  to  her  that,  according  to  German  law,  she  was  no  longer  the 
wife  of  the  Count  von  Waldstein.  She  was  once  more  Margaret 
Williugton. 


On  a  golden  summer's  evening,  some  years  after  the  events  just 
recorded,  one  of  those  rattling  glass  vehicles,  with  a  hump  of  luggage 
on  their  backs,  which  are  common  throughout  Germany,  drove  up 
the  steep  street  of  Waldstadt,  and  stopped  at  the  only  Gast-haus 
of  the  town.  The  can-iage  was  thickly  powdered  over  with  fine  white 
dust  from  the  roads,  which  had  not  seen  a  shower  now  for  some 
weeks.  Its  occupants, — a  lady  in  mourning,  with  a  handsome  boy 
of  eight  or  nine,  and  a  maid, — had  evidently  suffet-ed  a  good  deal 
from  the  heat.  The  lady,  indeed,  seemed  in  delicate  health.  She 
kept  her  veil  down,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  her  face ; 
but  her  step  as  she  got  out  was  feeble,  and  she  held  fast  by  the  child's 
hand,  as  though  she  found  some  support  there,  and  dreaded  to  lose 
it.  The  boy  sti-etched  his  little  legs  when  he  found  himself  on  terra- 
£rma,  and  showed  by  his  wonderful  contortions  that  his  small  limbs 
bad  been  cramped  for  some  hours  in  that  hot,  dusty  carriage. 

The  best  rooms  cf  the  ''Schwartze  Adler"  were  unlocked,  the  her- 
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metically-closed  shutters  and  "windows  opened,  and  a  close  smell  of 
feather-beds  and  deal  furniture  permitted  to  escape. 

The  child  had  his  supper,  the  maid  had  hers;  the  lady  sent  down, 
untasted,  the  food  that  was  brought  her.  She  sat  away  from  the 
light,  her  head  resting  between  her  two  hands,  each  time  the  Kelner 
entered  the  room.  And  the  boy  ran  about,  clambered  up  the  ward- 
robe, got  a-straddle  the  great  black  stove,  and  indulged  in  a  variety 
of  pastimes  testifying  generally  to  the  soundness  of  his  lungs  and 
limbs. 

'*  Look,  manmia !  here  I  am  in  the  castle.  I've  taken  it  from  the 
great  big  giant  who  lives  here,  and  I've  cut  off  his  head.  Why  don't 
you  look,  mamma  ?  Down  there,  on  the  chest  of  drawers,  is  where 
the  princess  lives.     I'm  going  to  carry  her  off.     Do  look,  mamma !" 

The  pale  lady  raised  her  head  from  time  to  time  and  smiled ;  and 
once,  when  she  so  looked  up,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes ;  but  the  child 
did  not  see  them.  At  last,  the  young  gentleman  declared  he  waa 
sleepy ;  the  maid  came,  and  he  went  to  bed.  He  slept  in  his  mother's 
room ;  and  here,  presently,  when  the  sky  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
stars  grew  thick  above  the  red  gables  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
narrow  village  street,  shedding  their  tender  light  through  the  lattice 
of  the  little  room,  she  came  softly  and  knelt  with  the  child  beside  his 
bed,  and  listened  while  he  prayed  that  God  would  bless  dear  papa. 
And  when  the  golden  head  was  laid  upon  its  pillow,  and  the  heavy 
lids  closed  over  the  blue,  dreamful  eyes,  the  mother  stayed  there  yet 
awhile  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  her  own  prayer  to  her  heavenly 
Father.  Not  for  herself ;  the  time  was  past  now  when  she  could  ask 
for  anything  in  this  world  but  strength  to  bear  the  cross  laid  upon 
her.  And  now,  poor  soul !  that  she  was  about  voluntarily  to  add 
fourfold  to  that  heavy  burthen,  her  thought,  her  prayer,  was  not  for 
herself, — ^not  that  the  cup  might  be  taken  from  her,  but  that,  by 
drinking  it  to  the  very  bitter  lees,  she  might  further  her  child's  wel- 
fare in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 

After  this  she  rose,  and  drawing  the  veil  about  her  face,  crept  down- 
stairs, and  through  the  archway  out  into  the  quiet,  star-lit  street.  One 
or  two  women  with  their  children  at  open  doors,  one  or  two  husband- 
men returning  from  their  labour  afar  off  in  the  hills,  turned  round  to 
look  at  the  tdl,  slight  figure  in  black  as  it  glided  by.  Then  she  came 
upon  the  white  hill-side  road,  with  the  dusty  vines  to  right  and  left, 
and  she  was  alone.  A  single  light  twinkled  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Schloss  ;  the  outline  of  its  towers  showed  dim  against  the  clear, 
dark  summer  night.  A  little  more  than  half-way  up  the  hill  the 
wanderer  turned  her  feeble  steps  in  among  the  vines  to  the  left,  where, 
some  three  hundred  yards  distant,  the  garden-wall  came  down  in 
terraces,  and  was  washed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  great  sea  of  green  at 
its  feet.  As  she  tottered  on,  faint  and  thirsting,  between  the  grapes^ 
some  half  ripened,  some  abeady  purple,  she  plucked  a  bunch,  and 
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pat  it  to  her  lips.  *'It  would  not  have  been  theft  once,"  she 
mnrmnred. 

As  she  drew  near  to  the  foot  of  the  garden  wall  the  sound  of  voioes 
fell  npon  her  ear.  She  had  thought  that  at  ihis  hour,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  she  was  safe ;  and  might  yield  to  the  weakness,  the 
longing  which  was  at  her  heart,  once  more  to  behold  that  old  terrace- 
walk,  associated  as  it  was  with  some  of  the  few  happy  hours  in  her 
short  life.  She  shrank  back ;  then  suddenly,  as  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  speakers  fell  upon  her  ear,  she  pressed  her  two  hands  against  her 
heart,  and  half  crouched,  half  sank  upon  the  ground.  She  could  not 
have  gone  a  step  farther  had  her  life  depended  on  it.  She  did  not 
faint,  but  her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  she  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  for  some  minutes.  At  last,  she  was  conscious  of  another 
voice, — a  voice  she  did  not  know :  she  could  divine  but  too  well, 
however,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  she  shivered.  With  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  and  its  myriad  stars  above  her  head,  the  poor  stricken 
creature  lay,  and  saw  the  dim  outline  of  two  figures  against  the  sky, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  their  slow-pacing  feet  upon  the  gravel. 
There,  upon  that  very  walk,  where  tenderest  words  had  once  hwa 
breathed  into  her  ear,  she  heard  the  same  lips  breathe  like  language 
to  another.  She  had  exiled  herself  from  Paradise,  and  she  was 
standing  now  before  the  gate  which  was  for  ever  dosed  on  her  in 
this  world. 

Said  the  man's  voice,— 

"  Who  can  believe  that  it  is  five  years  ?  Would  that  my  mother 
had  lived  to  see  how  happy  the  marriage  she  planned  has  been  for 
me,  Clara !  *' 

"  She  was  very  good  to  me,"  replied  a  pleasant  voice.  *'  All  the 
same,  my  dear  Budolph,  I  am  :not  sure  that  we  should  have  been  as 
happy  had  the  good  mother  been  living  with  us." 

**  Ah,"  sighed  the  husband,  who  was  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
ideas,  ''  had  I  followed  her  advice  I  should  have  been  spared  the  three 
most  painful  years  of  my  life,  and  six  happy  ones  would  have  been 
added  to  it." 

<<  You  know  you  would  not  look  at  me  for  ever  so  long,"  laughed 
the  lady,  good-humouredly.  Then,  changing  her  tone,  she  added, — 
«  Ah  t  though  I  owe  your  mother  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  yet  never- 
theless, my  dear,  I  always  feel  for  your  poor  Margaret.  I  often  think 
whether  even  I,  with  my  German  training,  and  rigid,  old-world  ideas, 
could  have  stood  the  excellent  mother's  iron  dominion  here.  I  never 
was  tried,  you  know,  as  she  died  so  soon  after  our  marriage ;  but  when 
I  remember  that  your  Margaret  had,  besides,  a  foolish  mother " 

"  By-the-bye,  your  uncle  mentions  her  death  in  his  letter  to-day. 
She  died  at  Paris,  it  seems,  some  weeks  ago.  I  have  never  been  able 
until  now,  Clara,  to  hear  her  name  without  impatience ;  but  she  is 
gone,  and  so  let  her  memory  rest.     I  forgive  her  all  the  wrong  she 
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did  me.  I  ^y^^v^'^  she  mnst  have  repented  of  it  herself  before  Bhe 
died." 

They  walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  terrace  in  silence.  As  they 
came  back  the  wife  stopped,  and  exclaimed, — 

<<  See  the  moon  jnst  appearing  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  yonder, 
Bndolph !  What  a  night  it  is !  Are  we  not  better  here  than  in  Stat- 
gardt,  where  the  good  Queen  would  have  us  ?  For  my  part,  I  regret 
nothing  at  Court.  You  say  you  think  it  right  that  I  should  go  there 
occasionally ;  but  I  should  be  quite  content  myself  never  to  leave  our 
old  home." 

"  Ah,  it  is  well  for  us  to  go  away  sometimes,  my  wife,  if  it  be 
only  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  our  retum,^-of  our  solitude.  In  great 
crowds  two  hearts  can  never  hear  each  other  beat  in  perfect  unison, 
I  think." 

Did  he  recall  the  morning,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  when  he  uttered 
those  same  words,  standing  on  that  very  spot  ?  No ;  but  one  who 
heard  him  remembered  th«m  only  too  weU.  in  spite  of  herself,  a 
moan,  like  the  faint  cry  of  a  wounded  bird,  broke  from  her  lips  aa 
she  lay  there. 

''What  was  that?  Did  you  hear  nothing  down  there  among  the 
vines  ?    It  sounded  to  me  like  the  feeble  wail  of  an  infant." 

«<  Would  that  it  were  an  omen,  my  Clara,"  said  the  husband,  gently. 
*^  But  Heaven,  no  doubt,  sees  fit  to  deny  ud  that  blessing,  lest  we 
should  be  too  happy." 

The  trembling  woman,  whose  head  was  bowed  upon  her  breast, 
heard  the  kiss  which  followed,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes*  The  mooiiy 
which  had  now  fuUy  risen  from  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  shone 
bright  upon  Clara's  face.  It  was  a  broad,  sweet,  kindly  &ce ;  but 
there  was  no  beauty  that  a  man  should  desire.  The  goodness  of 
soul  that  shone  out  through  that  plain  mask  was  its  sole  attraction* 
And, — alas !  for  poor  human  nature !— even  in  that  hoar,  when  all 
was  at  an  end  for  her,  when  she  knew  that  all  earthly  things  were 
fading  fast  away,  a  ^eam  of  consolation  shot  across  the  desolate 
woman's  heart :  *'  At  least,  I  had  something  once  which  sh^  has  not." 
But  the  next  moment  the  miserable  triumph  gave  place  to  a  purer 
and  nobler  satisfaction.  ''  She  is  a  good  woman.  I  read  it  in  her 
face, — ^her  words  confirm  it.     0  God  1  I  thank  thee  for  that." 

The  husband  and  wife  turned  slowly  towards  the  house ;  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  the  unhappy  creature  lay  there  in  the  vineyard, 
utterly  prostrate  and  motionless,  save  for  the  low  sob  whicLh  ever 
and  anon  broke  from  her :  ''0  Lord  1  give  me  strength, — ^give  me 
strength!  Make  me  ready  for  the  sacrifice, — even  of  my  son, 
O  Lord  ! "     And  He  who  spared  Abraham's  sacrifice  spared  hers. 

It  was  very  late  when  she  reached  the  inn, — she  could  hardly 
drag  her  feeblo  steps  so  far.  The  maid  was  alarmed  when  she  saw 
her  face,  which  was  like  that  of  the  dead ;  and  ran  down-statrs. 
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shrieking,  for  a  doctor.  The  long-ago-despised  Stmmpf  came ;  so 
doth  fate  sometimes  avenge  ns.  He  sat  np  with  her  the  remainder  of 
that  night,  which  he  hardly  thought  she  could  live  through.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  springs  of  life  had  suddenly  snapped, — what- 
ever may  have  been  the  learned  name  the  doctor  gave  the  disease. 
She  was  utterly  exhausted,  yet  her  stomach  refused  food ;  even  the 
stimulants  given  to  her  she  could  scarcely  swallow. 

Late  the  next  day,  as  Rudolph  returned  from  a  long  drive  with  his 
vrife,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  messenger  had  been  waiting 
some  time,  and  said  the  matter  was  urgent.  It  came  from  the  sick 
lady  at  the  inn.  The  Count  started  as  he  looked  at  the  superscription, 
and  changed  colour.  Then  he  broke  the  seal  with  no  steady  hand, 
and  turned  into  his  own  room  to  read  the  letter.  It  contained  these 
few  words, — 

*'  A  contrite  woman  supplicates  you  to  come  and  speak  to  her  before 
she  dies.  She  did  not  come  here  for  this,  Eudolph, — ^to  trouble  you 
in  her  last  hour;  but  to  accomplish  a  purpose  which  she  prays 
earnestly  she  may  see  effected  before  she  leaves  the  world.  And  the 
doctor  says  she  has  not  many  hours  to  live.*' 

Half  an  hour  later  Waldstein  stood  by  the  bedside  of  her  whom  he 
had  once  loved  so  well.  He  was  shocked  and  deeply  affected  at  the 
sight.  In  the  wreck  before  him  the  beautiful  Margaret  was  scarcely 
recognisable.  Strange  to  say,  she  whose  agony  had  been  so  poignant 
a  few  hours  previous  was  now  far  calmer  than  he  was.  In  this  one 
might  see  that  the  hand  of  peace-restoring  Death  was  upon  her.  The 
boy,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  was  flung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  the  maid, 
too,  was  weeping  bitterly.  The  good  doctor  stood  there,  and,  as 
Count  von  Waldstein  entered,  poured  something  down  the  throat  of 
the  fast-sinking  lady,  to  enable  her  to  go  through  the  interview  upon 
which  all  her  thoughts  were  fixed.    Then  he  and  the  maid  withdrew. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  It  makes  my  going  so  much  easier, — 
so  much  happier ;  though  I  have  written  it  all, — all  I  had  to  say, — 
here."  She  laid  her  hand  upon  a  thick  letter  by  her  side.  '*  And 
I  never  doubted  but  that  you  would  fulfil  that  wish,  at  least.  Darling 
boy,  look  up.  Here  is  \hsX  papa,  for  whom  you  have  prayed  night 
and  morning,  come  at  last !  *' 

'*  If  he  is  come  to  take  you,''  said  the  boy,  looking  up  through  his 
tears  into  the  stranger's  face,  ''  I  don't  want  him.  He  shan't  take 
you  away,  mother." 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment :  there  was  a  sting  in  the  words 
the  child  little  guessed. 

"It  is  not  papa, — it  is  God  who  is  taking  me  away,  my  boy, 
Eudolph,  this  is  your  first-bom, — your  only  one.  Take  him,  and  be 
a  father  to  him." 

*'  I  will,"  murmured  Waldstein,  with  averted  face. 
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"  Do  not  visit  my  sins  upon  the  child,"  she  continued.  "  Thare 
is  nothing  about  him  that  need  ever  remind  you  of  me ;  it  has  made 
him  doubly  dear  to  me  that  he  was  so  like  you.  And  since  it  has 
not  pleased  God  to  bless  your  wife  with  a  child,  she  will  be  as  a 
mother  to  this  one, — I  know  she  will.  I  was  in  the  vineyard  last 
night,  and  heard  her  words.  She  has  a  good  and  tender  heart ;  and 
if  I  hesitated  before  to  entrust  my  child  to  her  keeping,  I  need  do  so 
no  longer." 

**  She  has  always  spoken  compassionately  of  you,  Margaret,  and 
as  I  promise  you  solemnly  for  myself,  so  I  can  undertake  for  her,  that 
the  child  shall  be  henceforward  as  our  own." 

She  stopped  for  breath,  and  then  gasped  out, — 

"I  came  here,  meaning  to  ask  you  to  take  my  darling;  and  then 
to  go  away,  in  my  solitude,  heart-broken.  He  was  the  only  thing  I 
had  on  earth,  and  I  resolved,  for  his  sake,  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
Why  should  I  any  longer  stand  between  him  and  you, — ^between  him 
and  his  future  ?  But  God  was  merciful,  Rudolph, — it  has  pleased 
Him  to  spare  me  this.  I  am  happy  to  go, — ^very  happy.  My  life, 
though  short,  has  been  sad  enough.  I  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
leaving  it,  since  I  was  to  be  parted  from  my  darling.  And  now, — 
while  I  can  still  see  you,  still  hear  your  voice, — will  you  say  that 
you  forgive  me,  Budolph  ?" 

He  was  on  his  knees  beside  her.  She  felt  the  hot  tears  on  her 
hand  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

**  My  poor  Margaret,  we  have  both  much  need  of  forgiveness. 
I  was  much  to  blame, — perhaps  more  than  you.  I  know  it  now.  I 
will  not  speak  of  others.  We  will  not  try  to  cast  the  burden  of  our 
faults  upon  other  shoulders  in  this  solemn  moment.  Bather,  let  us 
ask  God  to  forgive  us  our  sins  to  Him,  as  we  forgive  our  sins  to  one 
another." 

Then  his  strong,  tremulous  voice  rose  in  humble  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  echoed  by  the  faint  whispers  of  the  dying  woman. 

Before  night  there  fell  a  great  peace  and  stillness  upon  that  little 
room;  and  the  child  was  sleeping,  wearied  out  with  sobs,  in  the 
Countess's  dressing-room  in  Schloss  Waldstein. 

Beader,  I  myself  have  seen  some  of  the  persons  about  whom  I  have 
here  written.  Years  have  passed  since  I  stood  upon  that  terrace, 
and,  looking  down  into  the  vineyard  below,  thought  upon  these  things : 
how  folly  and  weakness  work  more  evils  in  the  world  than  wicked- 
ness itself;  and  how  quickly  a  great  happiness,  which  would  have 
weathered  the  rudest  storms  of  fate,  may  founder  upon  shores  where 
no  rock  is  to  be  seen. 


VOL.  n.  zz 
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The  recent  sale  of  the  EnBchede  Library  at  Haarlem,  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  the  validity  of  the 
claim  put  forward  by  the  Dutch  to  have  been  the  precursors  of  the 
Germans  as  the  originators  of  the  Printing  Press,  has  led  to  a  spizited 
renewal  of  the  old  dispute.  The  valuable  library  just  dispersed  had 
been  the  property  of  a  fjamily  of  eminent  printers  in  Haarlem  for  three 
•generations,  its  nucleus  having  been  brought  together  by  the  graxtd- 
father  of  the  late  proprietors.  The  object  which  the  elder  Enschede 
had  chiefly  in  view  was  a  concentration  of  every  kind  of  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  the  art  of  printing,  in  a  practical  form,  was  in 
use  in  Haarlem,  and  that  books  were  printed  there,  full  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  more  complete  development  of  the  art  in  Maycnce 
by  Gutenberg.  The  mass  of  evidence  contained  in  the  Enschede 
collection  of  documents,  and  that  which  has  been  gradually  accumulating 
in  other  channels,  is,  indeed,  becoming  so  important,  that  it  may 
eventually  tend  to  the  respectful  handing  down  of  Gutenberg  from 
his  hithei-to  undisputed  throne  as  First  Lord  of  the  Printing  Press. 
The  claims  of  Koster  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  and  use  of  a 
practical  system  of  movable  types  full  five-and-twenty  years  before 
the  production  of  Gutenberg's  magnificent  Bible,  which  was  his 
first  book,  are,  indeed,  advocated  by  many  of  the  most  advanced 
bibliographers  of  the  present  day;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  German  priority  would  do  well  to  discuss  in  all  seriousness 
the  evidence  upon  which  such  advocacy  is  based,  and  refiite  it  if 
possible,  instead  of  superciliously  and  vainly  declaring  it  unworthy 
of  notice. 

Within  as  brief  a  space  as  may  be,  let  us  see  how  the  case  really 
stands,  and  upon  what  grounds  the  rival  claims  are  based.  In  order 
fully  to  appreciate  the  relative  position  of  each  pretender,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  a  few  words  to  consider  the  nature  of  those  advances 
in  the  art  of  multiplying  books  which  led  up,  in  tolerably  natural 
sequence,  to  the  first  notion  and  subsequent  development  of  the  art 
of  printing.  The  first  advance  upon  the  method  of  producing  boots 
by  the  hand  labour  of  the  professional  scribe  was  introduced  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ft^a 
was  effected  by  means  of  carving  the  usually  written  forms  of  letters 
in  relief  on  a  tablet  or  block  of  wood.  An  entire  page  so  executea 
by  means  of  wood-carving,  on  being  charged  and  recharged  with  a 
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•suitable  kind  of  ink,  was  clearly  capable  of  yielding  any  number  of 
impressions  that  might  be  rcquii'ed ;  and  this  system,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  was, — in  Europe, — first  carried  out  with  success  by  the  Dutch, 
though  the  Chinese  had  perfected  a  similar  method  many  centuries 
previously;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  from  eastern  models 
obtained  by  the  enterprising  traders  of  Holland  that  the  class  of  Dutch 
artisans  connected  mth  the  reproduction  of  books  first  learned  the 
■advantages  of  such  a  system,  and  at  once  adopted  the  principle  as  a 
valuable  novelty.  But  even  when  the  process  in  question  was  per- 
fected, the  labour  of  executing  such  pages  in  sculptured  relief  was  so 
enormous, — as  exemplified  by  the  ^'  Biblia  Pauperum,"  one  of  the 
first  works  produced  by  the  process, — that  although,  when  a  page 
was  once  perfected,  any  number  of  impressions  could  be  obtained, 
yet  only  books  of  small  extent, — seldom  or  never  exceeding  thirty 
or  forty  pages, — ^were  attempted  by  these  means.  Such  books,  more- 
over, consisted  almost  entirely  of  large  illustrations,  the  text  being 
little  more  than  a  series  of  descriptive  titles  to  the  devices.  The  amount 
of  text,  however,  in  these  block-books,  as  they  are  termed,  went  on 
increasing,  as  the  difficulty  in  carving  the  letters  in  relief  was  gradually 
overcome,  till  eventually  entire  pages  of  closely-packed  text  were 
carved  on  these  slabs  of  wood  with  wonderful  accm'acy  and  neatness, 
as  shown  in  the  later  editions  of  such  well-known  block-books  as  the 
"  Ars  Memorandi "  and  the  "  Ars  Moriendi." 

It  is  natural  to  conceive  that  a  desire  to  economise  the  vast  labour 
expended  upon  these  page  blocks  would  necessarily  arise,  and  it  is 
possible,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
such  blocks  to  further  account,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions 
had  been  taken  from  them,  by  cutting  them  up  into  separate  words,  or 
even  letters,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  made  to  serve  again 
for  the  text  of  a  different  subject.  This  supposition  has  led  to  much 
learned  and  not  unacrimonious  discussion,  of  a  purely  technical 
character,  as  to  the  possibility  of  printing  from  movable  wooden 
types  ;  but  such  disquisitions  are  somewhat  profitless  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
in  this  place,  that  whether  experiments  with  separate  wooden  types 
were,  or  were  not,  made,  the  next  really  practical  advance  was  the 
production  of  separate  metal  types  ;  especially  as  it  must  have  become 
clearly  evident  that  when  a  mould  for  a  single  letter  was  once  made, 
as  many  others  could  be  cast  fii'om  it  as  might  be  required,  even  to 
Iiundreds  of  thousands ;  while  each  separate  wooden  letter,  even  if 
serviceable  to  print  from,  would  require  to  be  separately  executed  by 
the  carver's  own  hand.  Therefore  casting  in  metal  presented  at  once  a 
simple  method  of  producing  letters  in  any  number  from  a  single  type 
^t  mould;  letters,  too,  which  could  bo  conveniently  arranged  and 
closely  packed  in  any  order  required,  and  which  were  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  being  made  serviceable  for  any  number  of  times  by 
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redistribntion  in  other  forms.  The  same  result  would  have  occurred 
if  every  metal  letter  had  to  be  carved  separately,  like  wooden  ones, 
but  the  process  would  have  entailed  such  enormous  labour  that  the 
boldest  speculator  in  the  attempt  to  improve  and  simplify  the  repro- 
duction of  books  would  have  scarcely  found  courage  to  invest  in  the 
nccessaiy  outlay.  It  was  therefore  the  perception  of  the  adaptability 
of  casting  to  the  purpose  required, — ^a  process  well  known  to  the 
general  metal  workers  of  the  time, — that  led  directly  to  the  adoption  of 
movable  metal  types,  and  in  fact  to  the  true  foundation  of  the  practical 
printing  press  with  all  its  magic  powers.  It  will  be  subsequently 
shown  in  this  outline  sketch  of  the  controversy  that  the  adaptation  of 
the  casting  process  to  the  multiplication  of  metallic  types  or  letters  was 
felt,  even  at  the  time,  to  be  the  true  mechanical  basis  which  formed 
the  vital  principle  of  the  printing  press,  a  conviction  which  we  shall 
find  expressed  in  the  name  given  to  the  first  rude  books  produced  by 
mccins  of  metal  t^'pes,  which  were  in  old  French  records  described  as 
books  "  jetes  en  moUe,**  that  is  to  say,  produced  by  characters  which 
were  cast  in  moulds.  It  is  to  the  original  conception  of  that  first 
all-important  step  in  the  history  of  the  printing  press  that  the  Butch 
have  long  since  set  up  a  claim  for  one  of  their  citizens,  Lawrence 
Koster,  of  Haarlem. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  in  every  way  very  suggestive  fact  that  the 
earliest  allusion  to  the  Dutch  as  the  true  originators  of  the  art  of 
printing  emanated  from  a  German  source.  In  the  year  1499, — ^that 
is  to  say,  before  the  close  of  the  century  that  witnessed  the  advent 
of  the  printing  press, — a  passage,  and  that  a  verj'^  prominent  one, 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  German  chronicle  of  general  history  and 
events,  known  as  the  "  Chronicle  of  Cologne,"  from  having  been 
printed  in  that  city.  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  under  a  separate  heading,  as  follows : — "  On  the  art  of  print- 
ing books  : — when  and  where,  and  by  whom  was  invented  the  inex- 
pressibly useful  art  of  printing  books."  Here  are  noteworthy  words 
in  which  we  at  once  perceive  how  highly  important  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press  was  abeady  considered,  within  so  brief  a  period 
after  its  introduction.  The  following  extract  contains  the  pith  of  the 
passage  which  comes  under  the  heading  just  cited : — "  Although  the 
art  as  now  practised  was  discovered  at  Mayence,  nevertheless,  the  first 
idea  came  from  Holland,  and  from  the  Donati  which  had  been  previously 
printed  there."  The  facts  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
were  no  doubt  in  gi-eat  part  gathered  from  Ulric  Zell,  the  printer  of 
the  Chronicle,  himself  a  follower  of  the  method  of  printing  established 
by  Gutenberg,  and  who  had  learnt  his  art  in  Mayence.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  German  printers  of  that  day  did  not  refuse  to,  the 
Dutch  the  credit  of  having  first  struck  out  the  idea  of  making  moulds 
for  letters  of  metal,  from  which  any  number  of  casts  might  be  taken 
by  the  simplest  mechanical  means.     The  letters  so  produced  were 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  those  *'  movahlo  types  "  which  form  the 
very  basis  of  the  art  of  printing. 

The  next  important  testimony,  of  strictly  similar,  but  more  definitet 
import,  is  that  set  forth  by  a  native  of  Holland,  Theodore  Yolchart 
Coonhert,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Cicero's  Offices,  printed 
in  his  own  house  at  Haarlem,  in  1561,  little  more  than  a  century  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes.  His  statement  is 
as  follows : — "  I  have  often  been  assured  by  well-informed  person3 
that  the  art  of  printing  *  was  first  invented  in  the  town  of  Haarlem, 
although  in  a  rude  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  having  been 
subsequently  carried  to  Mayence  by  the  treachery  of  an  unfaithful  work- 
man, and  there  brought  to  such  great  perfection  that, — as  being  also  the 
place  where  it  was  first  made  public, — ^Mayence  has  acquired  the  glory 
of  the  first  invention ;  and  hence  our  citizens  obtain  but  little  credence 
when  they  attribute  to  one  of  themselves  the  honour  of  being  the  real 
inventor."  Here  we  have  a  definite  and  unhesitating  statement  by  a  man 
of  learning  and  position,  who  is  evidently  not  led  away  by  any  national 
bias  or  prejudice.  A  copy  of  this  rare  and  interesting  volume,  which 
formed  a  leading  feature  in  that  portion  of  the  Enschede  Library 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  history  of  printing  in 
Holland,  was  secured  at  a  very  high  price  for  the  British  Museum  at 
the  recent  sale.  Our  national  collection  of  documents  having  reference 
to  the  early  history  of  printing  is  indeed  becoming  extremely  rich  by 
the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  Chief  Librarian,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  the  Keeper  of  the  printed  books ;  and  this  little  volume  is 
not  one  of  the  least  valuable  acquisitions  recently  made. 

Another  work  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  printing  in  Holland,  and 
being  indeed  a  special,  though  very  brief,  treatise  upon  the  subject,  was 
issued  by  John  Yan  Zuyren,  Burgomaster  of  Haarlem,  about  the 
same  time  that  Theodore  Coonhert  published  his  Dutch  translation  of 
Cicero's  Offices.  He  entitled  his  work  <'A  Dialogue  on  the  First 
Invention  of  Typography," — "  Dialogus  de  prima  artis  Typographic© 
Inventione," — in  which  the  author  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of  the 
first  invention  for  his  townsman  Lawrence  Koster,  whose  name  thus 
first  appears  in  the  controversy.  But  while  he  upholds  the  claims  of 
his  native  town  and  his  countryman,  the  worthy  burgomaster  does 
not  attempt  to  detract  from  the  credit  fairly  due  to  the  first  great 
printers  of  Mayence,  who  carried  the  new  art  to  such  high  perfection. 
Only  a  fragment  of  Van  Zuyreu's  work  remains,  but  that  firagment 
contains  minute  and  accui'ate  particulars  which  at  once  place  its 
authenticity  beyond  doubt. 

Only  six  years  later  than  the  two  works  just  referred  to,  the  claim 

of  the  Dutch  was  reiterated  from  an  entirely  fresh  quarter.    Li  a 

work  of  the  Italian  traveller  Guicciardini,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1567, 

entitled   "Descrizeone   di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,"  a  passage  relating 

*  He  alludes  to  printing  with  movable  metallic  types. 
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to  the  invention  of  printing  oecnrs  in  the  description  of  tho  city  of 
Haarlem,  which  may  be  thus  literally- translated  ; — "According  to  tho 
common  tradition  of  the  conntry,  the  evidence  of  several  authors,  and 
also  of  ancient  monuments,  tho  art  of  printing  was  first  invented  in 
this  town,  as  well  as  that  of  casting  letters, — in  moulds, — and  the  in- 
ventor having  died  before  he  had  carried  his  work  to  full  perfection, 
one  of  his  workmen  went  to  Mayence,  where  he  divulged  the 
secret  of  practising  the  art ;  and  in  that  place  so  much  care  and 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  it  that  it  was  brought  io  great 
completeness  ;  and  hence  arose  the  common  belief  that  it  originated 
there.  I  neither  can  nor  will  attempt  to  decide  the  question/* 
The  monuments  alluded  to  by  Guicciardini  were  doubtless  those 
elementary  Latin  works  known  as  Donati,'-''  mentioned  in  the  "  Chronicle 
of  Cologne,"  of  which  many  perfect  examples  tnust  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Italian  traveller's  visit  to  Haarlem,  and  fragments  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  bibliographical  collections  at  the  present 
day.  He  no  doubt  had  in  view  at  the  same  time  the  more  celebrated 
and  interesting  "  Speculum  HumansB  Salvationis,"  attributed  to  Eoster, 
of  which  many  beautiful  copies  still  exist,  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
though  they  had  but  just  issued  from  the  press ;  works  that  play 
a  leading  part  in  the  early  stoiy  of  the  printing  press,  and  especially 
in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  which  just  now  engage  the  attention 
of  bibliographers  of  all  nations. 

Many  other  authorities,  containing  curious  passages  of  great 
interest,  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  time  to  call  in  the  evidence  of  the 
Dutch  historian,  Hadrian  Junius,  who  furnishes  us  unhesitatingly  with 
both  the  name  and  status  of  the  Dutch  printer  whose  productions  are 
declared  by  his  countrymen  to  have  preceded  those  of  Gutenberg,  as 
well  as  with  an  infinity  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  details  con- 
nected with  the  manner  of  his  invention.  Hadrian  Junius  was  bom 
at  Haarlem  in  1511,  where  he  received,  at  the  public  grammar  school, 
the  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  which  was  subsequently  perfected  by 
many  years  of  devotion  to  various  branches  of  learning  in  several  of 
the  universities  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  amount  of  celebrity  at 
that  time.  He  afterwards  resided  some  tune  in  England  as  physician 
to  the  accomplished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  filled  a  similar 
post  in  Denmark  as  one  of  the  king's  physicians  in  ordinary.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  having  become  famous  for  his  general  learning 
and  accomplishments,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  which  he  willingly  undertook 
as  a  thoroughly  congenial  task,  and  it  is  in  this  work,  which  he  entitled- 
"  Batavia,"  that  the  claim  of  his  countryman  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing with  movable  metal  types  is  emphatically  asserted.  This  history 
was  not  published  till  1588,  but  there  is  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  following  passage  relating  to  tho  art  of  printing  was  written. 

*  From  the  name  of  the  original  author,  Donatus. 
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as  early  as  1568 : — "  About  128  years  ago  there  lived  at  Haarlem,  in 
a  house  on  the  open  Place  facing  the  State  palace,  one  Lawrence,  son 
of  John,  sumamed  Koster,*  on  account  of  an  honourable  office  which 
■was  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  is  this  man,"  continues  Junius  in  a 
strain  of  eloquence  worthy  of  an  enthusiastic  scholar,  "  it  is  this  man 
who  merits  a  glory  superior  to  that  of  all  conquerors,  and  who  can 
justly  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  typographic  art,  at 
the  present  day  assumed  by  others."  There  is  tolerably  good  evidence 
for  supposing  that  Lawrence  Koster,  in  addition  to  his  office  of  Koster, 
or  custodian  of  the  church  books,  was  also  an  esteemed  and  indus- 
trious artist,  devoting  his  artistic  skill  to  the  engraving  of  tablets  for 
the  production  of  block-books, — an  art  which,  in  Europe  at  any  rate, 
was  first  successfully  practised  in  Holland,  where,  at  Koster's  time, 
it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  development.  Two  or  more  of  the  best  known 
Dutch  works  of  that  class  are  attributed  to  him,  especially  the  cele- 
brated **  BibliaPauperum  "  and  the  **  CanticaCanticorum,"  the  quaintly- 
designed  devices  of  which  have  a  mediaeval  elegance  about  them 
peculiarly  their  own. 

Junius  next  proceeds  to  inform  us  in  what  manner  the  idea  occurred 
to  Koster  of  using  movable  types  to  print  from  instead  of  engraving 
the  whole  of  each  page,  whether  illustration  or  text,  on  a  special 
block  or  tablet  of  wood.  "Walking  one  day,"  says  our  author^ 
"  in  the  wood  near  the  town,  as  the  citizonff  are  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  afternoon,  or  on  festivals,  Lawrence  Jans-zoont  occupied 
himself  with  cutting  pieces  of  beech  bark  into  the  form  of  letters," — 
and  then  we  are  told  that,  reversing  those  letters,  and  placing  them 
in  order,  so  as  to  form  short  moral  sentences,  he  succeeded,  by  inking 
them,  in  obtaining  impressions  from  them  for  the  amusement  of  his 
grandsons  who  accompanied  him  in  his  walk.  That  such  a  slight  hint 
was  sufficient  to  suggest  further  experiments  in  the  same  direction  ti» 
an  ingenious  artist  like  the  engraver  of  the  illustrations  and  text  of  the 
**  Cantica  Canticorum,"  is  sufficiently  evident.  Adverse  critics,  how- 
over,  such  as  M.  Renouard,  and  others  worthy  of  equal  respect, 
mistaking  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  have  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
statement  of  Junius  by  asserting  that  movable  types,  either  of  bark 
or  wood,  could  not  be  made  serviceable  for  good  work  in  the  printing 
press, — ^which  is  perfectly  true,  and  Junius  does  not  cither  say  or 
appear  to  suppose  that  they  could. 

In  endeavouring  to  assign  a  proximate  date  to  the  eventful  walk 
in  the  wood,  resulting  in  the  carving  of  the  letters  of  bark,  the 
following  arguments  have  been  urged: — ^First,  Junius,  writing  in 
1568,  says,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eijght  years  before  that  period 
Koster  was  still  living  on  the  Place,  which  furnishes  us  with  the  year 
1440,  in  which  year  there  is  some  evidence  for  supposing  that  Koster 
died.  Secondly,  the  wood  itself  was  destroyed  in  1426,  when  the 
*  Sacristan.  t  Joliu'a-son. 
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town  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Thirdly,  taking  into 
consideration  that  Koster  was  a  grandfather  at  the  time,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  was  bom  at  least  as  early  as  1870,  and  it  would 
hence  appear  that  the  carving  of  the  letters  in  baric  took  place 
between  1420  and  1426,  when  he  was  between  fifty  and  fifty-six 
yeai*s  of  age.  Reasoning  upon  these  data,  the  year  1428  has  been 
adopted  by  his  countrymen  as  that  in  which  the  event  most  probably 
took  place,  and  1440  as  the  epoch  at  which,  having  founded  the  art 
on  that  rude  hint,  he  had  carried  it  to  such  a  comparative  state  of 
practical  completeness  as  enabled  him  to  produce  very  excellent 
work  by  its  means ;  and  upon  that  assumption  an  inscription  was 
placed  upon  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived, — within  little  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death, — to  the  following  effect : — 

JfEMORIJB  SACRUM 

TYPOGRAPHIA 

ARS  ARTTOM  OSDJIUM 

CONSERVATRIX 

HIC  PRIMUM  INVEJJTA 

CIRCA  ANNUM   MCCCCXL. 

Junius  next  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  printing  from  separate  types 
of  wood,  and  also  informs  us  that  Koster  eventually  succeeded  in 
making  types  of  lead,  and  then  of  tin ;  and  he  further  asserts  that 
at  the  time  he  is  writing,  some  of  those  very  types  were  preserved 
as  an  interesting  family  monument  in  the  house  of  Roster's  great- 
grandson,  Gerard  Koster,  adding,  that  these  interesting  memorials 
of  the  invention  of  an  important  art  had  been  soldered  together,  so 
as  to  form  ornamental  vases,  which  vases  he  himself  had  seen. 
Junius  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  positive  monuments  of  the  art 
produced  by  Koster, — monuments  which  we  have  seen  referred  to 
as  important  evidence  by  Guicciardini.  The  "  Speculum  Human© 
Salvationis  "  is  then  named  by  Junius  as  one  of  the  monuments  in 
question  ;  and  in  speaking  of  Koster  having  first  used  wooden  types 
he  doubtless  refers  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  portion  of  which 
was  printed  in  entire  pages  from  wooden  tablets,  but  which  Junius, 
from  his  want  of  technical  knowledge,  appears  to  consider  the  result 
of  separate  wooden  types.  No  copy  of  this  work,  with  the  whole 
of  the  pages  piinted  from  wooden  tablets,  has  come  down  to  us ;  bnt 
either  such  an  edition  must  have  been  issued  by  Koster,  or,  while 
still  not  half-way  through  its  preparation,  he  must  have  brought  his 
new  invention  to  bear  with  sufficient  perfection  to  enable  him  to 
print  the  whole  of  the  text  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work  by 
the  new  process.  And  with  regard  to  the  eventual  adoption  of  metal 
types  for  this  remarkable  work,  Junius  tells  us  that  Koster  invented 
a  new  kind  of  oleaginous  and  adhesive  ink  for  the  purpose,  not  finding 
the  distemper  ink  formerly  used  to  print  from  the  wooden  tablets 
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suitable  for  his  new  metallic  types.  Our  instructive  chronicler  goes 
on  to  state  that  one  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  this  monument 
"  of  an  art  still  in  its  cradle  "  was  that  the  leaves  were  only  printed 
on  one  side,  and  the  blank  backs  pasted  together  to  conceal  that 
imperfection ;  and  what  adds  to  the  value  of  this  interesting  and 
categorical  statement  of  the  Dutch  historian  is,  that  many  perfect 
copies  of  the  '^  Speculum  "  still  exist,  which  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities 
thus  accurately  described. 

We  possess  a  copy  of  the  ''  Speculum  Hnmanfla  Salvationis  "  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  another  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  both 
of  which  contain  several  pages  printed  entirely  from  wooden  tablets, 
while  other  pages  have  the  text  printed  in  another  kind  of  ink,  as 
described  by  Junius,  and  evidently  by  means  of  a  second  printing. 
This  edition  of  the  *'  Speculum  '*  would  seem,  therefore,  to  form  the 
all-interesting  link  between  the  books  printed  from  wooden  tablets 
and  those  from  the  true  printing  press*  In  printing  the  pages  from 
wooden  tablets,  a  pale  brown  distemper  colour  was  used ;  the  im- 
pression having  evidently  been  obtained  by  laying  down  the  face  of 
the  paper  on  the  engraved  block  or  tablet,  and  then  rubbing  the  back 
till  an  impression  of  the  engraved  work  was  thus  produced, — a  process 
that  soiled  and  gave  a  partial  and  irregular  gloss  to  the  back  of  the 
paper,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  printing  on.  The  pages  on  which 
the  text  has  been  produced  by  the  newly-invented  metal  types  have 
evidently  gone  through  a  different  process,  by  means  of  some  kind 
of  press ;  Uie  illustrative  woodcuts  which  fill  the  upper  part  of  every  * 
page  being  still  printed  in  the  old  manner  with  the  brown  distemper 
colour,  and  by  rubbing  at  the  back. 

The  "Speculum  Humance  Salvationis,"  even  in  its  more  expensive 
manuscript  form,  was  a  very  popular  work.  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  supposed  parallels 
from  the  Gospels ;  illustrative  devices  being  placed  in  pairs  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  and  beneath  them  the  rude  Latin  verses  describing 
the  devices,  and  extracting  from  them  a  series  of  proverbial  and 
religious  moralisms.  Eoster,  no  doubt,  acted  with  the  usual  discre- 
tion of  a  keen  man  of  business  in  reproducing  that  work,  first,  as  a 
block-book,  and  afterwards  as  one  in  which  he  succeeded  in  making 
use  of  his  newly-invented  metal  t3rpes  for  the  text.  That  he  was  not 
misguided  in  the  selection  is  proved  by  the  several  editions  which 
he  rapidly  issued,  all  except  the  first  *  having  the  whole  of  the  text 
printed  with  movable  metal  t3rpes;  a  fact  which  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  the  reiterated  investigations  of  practised  experts  in 
printing  matters.  The  illustrations  at  the  top  of  each  page  continued, 
however,  in  the  latest  Kosterian  editions,  to  be  printed  in  distemper 
by  the  rubbing  process ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  whole  of  the  edi- 

*  That  18  to  say,  the  one  generally  esteemed  the  first,  as  being  partly  printed 
from  T7ooden  tablets. 
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lions  the  printing  is  only  on  ono  side  of  the  paper, — a  pecnlimiiy 
marking  the  first  steps  of  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  of  whidi  no 
other  examples  exist.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  monmnente 
evidently  belonging  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  which  were 
nndoabtedly  produced  in  Holland,  and  of  which  there  appears  no 
valid  reason  for  denying  the  credit  of  production  to  Lawrence  Eoster* 
It  is  trae  that  his  name  nowhere  appears  appended  to  Ins  work ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  that  of  Gutenberg  attached  to  any  of  the  works  assigned 
to  him,  though  their  attribution  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  custom  of 
appending  the  name  of  the  printer  to  his  productions  was  not  adopted 
till  the  successors  of  those  great  pioneers  of  the  art  found  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  well-established  practical  process. 

All  the  specimens  at  present  known  of  the  celebrated  ^*  Speculum 
HumanoB  Salvationis  "  printed  with  movable  types,  and  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  have  been  traced  to  Holland,  and  the  only  perfect 
collection  of  all  the  editions  is  that  of  the  Westreenian  IdbraJry,  at 
the  Hague,  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Dutch  Government.  It  thereforo 
seems  incredible  that  the  pretensions  of  Germany  to  the  claim  of 
absolute  priority  should  be  so  obstinately  persevered  in.  But  tha 
extreme  difficulty  of  removing  long  and  deeply-rooted  convictions  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation. 

In  the  Enschede  Library  there  was  a  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  one 
of  the  editions  of  the  famous  '^  Speculum  *'  in  Dutch,  and  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  came  bibliographers  and  dealers  determined  to  secure 
the  coveted  monument;  an  agent  from  the  British  Museum  among 
the  number.  But  the  price  realised  by  this  small  volume,  consisting 
of  scarcely  more  than  some  twoscore  leaves,  far  exceeded  the  limits 
of  most  of  the  pretenders  to  its  possession.  It  was  eventually  knocked 
down  for  about  £700  to  an  English  dealer,  who  has  since  disposed  of 
it  at  a  considerable  advance. 

Another  interesting  monument  of  early  typography,  keenly  con- 
tested by  the  assembled  bibliophilists  at  the  Enschede  sale  was  the 
celebrated  "Horarium,"  now  more  correctly  termed  an  Abedarimn, 
which  M.  Enschede,  the  founder  of  the  library,  had,  with  the 
pardonable  credulity  of  an  enthusiastic  advocate,  tiiought  to  be  the 
actual  series  of  short  moral  sentences  printed  from  letters  of  bark  (?) 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  Koster's  grandchildren.  But, 
after  having  carefully  examined  the  document  in  question,  which  con- 
sists of  eight  small  pages  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  on  both  sides,  aood 
properly  arranged  for  folding,  the  present  writer  arrived  at  the  eonclu- 
sion  that,  although  it  is  evidently  of  early  Dutch  execution,  the  letters 
being  of  closely  similar  style  to  those  of  the  '^  Speculum,"  nevertheless 
it  is  a  much  later  production  than  that  work,  its  rudeness  of  execution 
being  no  proof  of  superior  antiquity,  but  only  of  inferior  workman^ 
ship.  Yet,  as  a  monument  intimately  connected  with  the  controversy, 
it  realised  a  large  sum ;  far  beyond  that  which  an  agent  had  been 
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instrucied  to  go  to  in  order  to  secure  it  for  our  national  collection ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  far  i^ore  than  its  value  even  as  an  antiqae 
monnment,  serving  though  it  undoubtedly  does  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  history  of  the  printing  press. 

In  concluding  this  brief  resume  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  for  their 
coTmtr3nnan  Koster,  a  very  curious  item  of  indisputable  evidence 
concerning  the  early  use  of  cast  types  in  the  Low  Countries  must  not 
be  omitted.  In  a  diary  kept  by  Jean  le  Robert,  Abbe  of  St.  Aubert 
of  Gambrai,  a  record  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Lille,  a 
highly  interesting  passage  occurs,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion : — 

"  Item,  for  a  Doctrinal  jette  en  molle*  that  I  sent  for  to  Bruges  by 
Macquart,  who  is  a  writer  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1445,  for  Jacquet,  twenty  sols  of  Toumay,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 

Here,  then,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  printing  with  cast  types, 
as  expressed  by  the  term  '' jctte  en  molle,"  was  practised  in  the  Low 
Countries  before  1446,  which  is  ten  years  earlier  than  the  date 
assigned  to  the  issue  of  Gutenberg's  Bible,  namely,  1455.  The  system, 
as  practised  at  Bruges  in  1445,  was  doubtless  an  offshoot  of  that  de- 
veloped by  Koster  at  Haarlem,  which  had  already  spread  to  the  prin- 
<;ipal  cities  in  the  Flemish  portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  may  be 
further  urged,  by  way  of  additional  support  of  the  statement  of 
Junius  respecting  the  treachery  of  the  workman  John,  whom  he 
describes  as  having  printed  at  Mayonce  an  edition  of  the  Doctrinal  of 
Alexander  Gallus  with  the  t3rpes  which  he  had  carried  away  from 
Haarlem,  that  fragments  of  that  work,  printed  in  types  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  the  '^  Speculum,  "are  still  in  existence;  and  there 
are  also  entire  volumes,  as  well  as  fragments  of  other  books,  printed 
in  types  of  the  primseval  Dutch  style,  of  which  it  is  not  necessairy  to 
speak  in  this,  place. 

.  The  story  of  Junius  is  still  further  supported  by  the  interesting 
records  which  remain  of  Gutenberg's  first  attempts  in  the  art  of  printing 
at  Strasbourg  and  Mayence  ;  records  full  of  curious  information,  and 
which  consist  of  such  indisputable  documents  as  contemporary  reports 
of  evidence  produced  during  the  proceedings  of  two  lawsuits  in 
which  the  inventor  became  involved  :  ^e  first,,  with  the  representatives 
of  his  partners  in  the  undertaking  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  second  at 
Mayence  with  Fust,  the  banker  and  money-lender,  who  had  advanced 
various  sums  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  final  arrangements  for 
printing  the  famous  Bible.  From  these  and  other  equally  authentie 
sources  the  following  facts  in  favour  of  the  prior  claims  of  Roster 

♦  That  jette  on  mollo, — or  jct6  en  monle,-— meant  printed  by  means  of  cast  type, 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  To  quote  one  instance :  in  the  list  of  all  the  books 
belonging  to  Anno  of  Brittany  the  different  volumos  are  described  as  '*  tont  en 
pavohemin  que  en  papier,  a  la  main,  et  en  molle,"  that  is  to  say,  both  of  parch^ 
ment  and  paper, — both  mannscript  and  printed. 
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may  be  obtained.  In  order  to  baffle  the  curiosity  of  certain  persons  in 
Strasbourg  who  were  anxious  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  secret 
experiments  in  which  he  and  his  co-partners  were  engaged,  an  answer 
had  been  agreed  upon,  the  equivocal  double  meaning  of  which,  no 
doubt,  greatly  amused  Gutenberg  and  his  friends  at  the  time  of  its 
concoction.  Impertinent  inquirers  were  told  that  the  works  in  hand  con- 
sisted of  'Mooking-glasses."  Now  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that 
these  looking-glasses, — ^these  specula, — had  reference  to  that  "  Mirror 
of  Human  Salvation," — that  <<  Speculum  Humanas  Salvationis,**  which 
Koster  had  printed  at  Haarlem,  and  which  by  the  highway  of  the 
Rhine  had  reached  the  heart  of  north-western  Germany,  where,  copies 
having  been  seen  by  the  shrewd  and  inventive  Gutenberg,  he  at  once 
made  a  happy  guess  at  the  mode  of  their  production,  and  was  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  original  work  in  the  shape  of  a  Oerman 
edition  ?  These  events  occurred  between  1487  and  1444, — that  is  to 
say,  shortly  after  the  time  at  which  it  is  most  probable  that  Koster 
first  perfected  and  issued  his  "  Speculum."  It  was  stated,  moreover,  by 
the  partners  that  their  looking-glasses  were  intended  for  sale  at  the 
approaching  fair  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  that  fair  being  a  great  periodical 
market  at  which  all  kinds  of  sacred  relics,  rosaries,  rituals,  and  books 
of  devotional  character  formed  a  very  principal  section  of  the  mer- 
chandise offered  for  sale,  and  where  an  attractive  book  like  the 
"  Speculum,"  if  produced  at  an  unusually  low  price  by  the  new  and 
secret  process,  would  doubtless  have  found  a  ready  sale.  The  adop- 
tion of  that  particular  name, — ^spiegel  or  speculum, — ^and  the  mention 
ef  the  place  where  the  article  named  was  to  be  disposed  of,  can  hardly 
be  simply  curious  coincidences.  The  Gutenbcrgian  mirrors  were, 
however,  not  destined  to  appear  at  the  great  fair.  The  legal  difficul- 
ties having  too  long  delayed  the  progress  of  the  works,  Gutenbei^g 
eventually  left  Strasbourg  without  perfecting  the  process. 

We  find  him  subsequently  established  in  Mayence,  his  native  city, 
where  another  circumstance  occurred  which  appears  to  favour  the 
prior  pretensions  of  Koster,  as  asserted  by  his  able  advocate  Junius. 
In  1444  Gutenberg  was  again  busy  with  renewed  attempts  to  carry 
his  printing  experiments  into  practical  effect.  His  uncle,  John  Guten- 
berg the  elder,  having  taken  the  house  Zum  Yungen,  in  1448,  Gntenbeig 
went  to  reside  with  him ;  and  there  it  was  that  those  persevering  efforts 
were  made,  which,  after  a  few  perfectly  successful  results  on  a  small 
scale,  at  last  culminated  in  the  production  of  the  celebrated  Bible. 
We  find  from  various  scraps  of  evidence  that  the  elder  Gutenbeiig^» 
whose  Christian  name,  as  we  have  seen,  was  John,  had  actually  been 
in  Holland  a  short  time  previously,  and  hence  arises  a  very  natnral 
hypothesis  that  this  Johann  Gutenberg  may  have  been  the  faithless 
Johann  who  carried  off  the  secrets  of  Koster's  process  from  Haiirlcm, 
in  whose  atelier,  at  the  request  of  his  nephew,  he  may  have  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  workman.     This  appears  the  more  probable,  as 
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wo  learn  from  reliable  evidence  that  Gutenberg  the  younger  derived 
most  important  help  from  his  uncle  in  carr}'ing  the  process  to  ultimate 
perfection,  after  he  had  so  long  failed  by  his  own  unaided  efforts 
to  bring  it  into  actual  working  form.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  a  man  in  Gutenberg's  position, — ^his  family  belonging 
to  that  of  the  local  nobility, — ^should  enter  the  service  of  Koster  for  the 
secret  purpose  of  acquiring  his  art ;  and  in  fact  a  precisely  parallel 
case  may  be  cited  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  the  King  of 
France,  Charles  YII.,  despatched  one  of  his  mint-masters,  an  expert 
engraver  in  metal,  to  obtain  secretly  a  knowledge  of  the  new  art 
which  Gutenberg  was  practising  in  Mayence,  so  soon  as  its  results 
had  become  known  in  Paris.  The  emissary  so  despatched  was  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Jenson,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  ther 
greatest  printers  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  copy  of  the  minute 
or  order  commanding  his  expedition  to  Mayence,  and  explaining  its 
secret  object,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris."^ 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Koster  was  really  the  first  printer  with 
movable  types.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  Gutenberg  derived  the 
first  principles  of  the  art  from  the  works  of  Koster, — ^which  is  most 
probable, — or  whether  he  struck  out  the  idea  spontaneously,  as  Koster 
had  done,  it  is  certain  that  he  carried  the  art  to  much  greater 
perfection  than  his  predecessor,  and  that  within  twenty  years  after 
the  production  of  Koster's  works, — ^possibly  less, — he  issued  the 
magnificent  Bible  which  was  at  once  his  first  and  greatest  work, — 
at  once  an  essay  and  a  masterpiece, — a  work  so  striking  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  perfection,  that  Mayence,  the  seat  of  its  production, 
became  an  ever-celebrated  city  in  the  annals  of  literature  and  general 
civilisation. 

The  real  eminence  of  the  first  printers,  as  the  greatest  and  most 
efficient  pioneers  of  modem  civilisation,  has,  however,  been  but  very 
tardily  acknowledged.  But  a  new  era  has  dawned  at  last,  and 
statues  and  memorials  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  appanage  of  mere 
rank  or  military  glory.  Those  energetic  men,  the  first  printers,  to 
whose  inventive  genius  and  indomitable  perseverance  we  owe  so 
much  more  than  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  are  at  last  receiving 
the  commemorative  honours  to  which  they  are  so  fully  entitled.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany,  and  in  France, — ^but 
not  yet  in  England, — ^worthy  memorials  have  already  been  erected 
in  every  city  that  can  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  or 
the  arena  of  the  first  success  of  any  of  those  true  worthies  of  our  race 
who  aided  in  the  original  development  of  the  powers  of  the  printing 
press, — ^the  greatest  engine  of  progress,  onward  and  upward,  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

In  the   centre  of  the  Place   at  Haarlem,  opposite  to  the  house 

*  It  would  hare  been  interesting  to  cite  at  length  this  curious  document,  but 
the  space  allotted  to  a  magazine  article  necessarily  forbids  our  so  doing. 
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which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  spot  where  Koster  printed  the 
''  Speculum,"  a  bronze  statue  has  been  recently  erected  by  the  Dutch 
sculptor  Boyer,  which  is  a  truly  noble  work,  and,  as  an  individual 
statue,  finer  than  any  other  of  its  class  at  present  produced. 

The  statue  of  Gutenberg  erected  at  Strasbourg,  the  scene  of  his 
early  efforts,  is  also  a  work  of  genius;  necessarily  .so,  as  oonung 
ixom  the  hand  of  David  d' Anger.  The  figure  stands  in  a  commanding 
position,  and  a  scroll  bearing  a  text  is  held  forward  as  tiiongh  just 
taken  from  the  printing  press  ;  the  right  hand  significantly  pointing  to 
the  text,  which  is,  ''  And  there  was  light.**  At  Mayence,  the  seat  of 
the  great  printer's  eventual  and  brilliant  success,  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honour  some  twenty-five  years  ago ;  while  at  Frankfort^  once 
the  political  and  intellectual  centre  of  tlie  German  !Empire,  a  gmnd 
memorial  in  honour  of  the  first  three  German  printers  has  been 
recently  completed.  }i  consists  of  an  architectural  composition  sur- 
mounted by  the  statues  of  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  SchoifiTheTy  who 
collectively  made  a  German  city,  for  a  time,  the  most  celebrated 
spot  in  Europe,  as  the  seat  of  a  new  power. 

The  first  arrival  of  these  men  in  a  new  seat  of  action,  bearing,  as 
it  were,  the  torch  of  a  new  light,  is  being  at  last  acknowledged  as  a 
great  epoch,  and  duly  commemorated.    Even  the  little  JBel^ian  town 
of  Alost  has  its  magnificent  statue  to  Thierri  Martens,  the  first  printer 
who  established  himself  there.    And  yet,  in  England,  we  have  no 
monument  to  Caxton ! — ^to  the  great  Englishman,  William  Caxtonl — 
as  remarkable  a  man  as  any  among  the  first  great  printers.     He  liad 
mastered  the  new  art  as  early  at  least  as  1467  ;  that  is  to  say,  within 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  appearance  of  Gutenberg's  Bible;  and, 
while  residing  in  Bruges,  he  issued  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  the 
French  language,  before  the  French  capital  could  boast  the  possession 
of  a  single  printing  press.     He  brought  the  new  art  to  his  native 
country  in  1475,  and  rapidly  trained  a  band  of  clever  assistants,  among 
whom  were  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Bichard  Pynson,  who  eventually 
succeeded  him,  and  spread  the  art  all  over  the  land.     And  yet,  like 
Bhakspeare,  he  has  no  public  monument ;  and  the  time  is  not  very 
long  past  when  it  would  have  been  deemed  exceedingly  absurd  to 
propose  erecting  one  to  so  obscure  an  individual  as  a  mere  fuinter. 
Verily  these  are  things  in  "  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English" 
which  arc  difiicult  to  explain  to  foreigners. 
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There  are  more  localities  in  Great  Britain  miacqnainted  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  tonrist  than  otherwise ;  for  bat  few  take  a  walk  from 
<'John  0*Groat's  to  the  Land's  End."  Here  and  there,  sparsely 
scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  are  places 
of  historical  or  traditional  attraction,  and  on  these  the  interest 
of  the  holiday-seeker  is  usually  concentrated.  We  Englishmen 
like  to  have  these  spots  chosen  for  us,  and  ^ure  conservative 
enough  to  esteem  it  as  unfashionable  to  visit  out-of-the-way  locA- 
lities,  as  it  would  be  for  a  Belgravian  to  canter  through  White- 
chapel.  Generally  speaking,  v/e  require  an  old  ruin,  a  mineral 
spring,  or  a  long  track  of  dazzlmg  yellow  sea-sand,  as  a  peg  to  hang 
our  visit  upon.  Whilst  we  are  asking,  ''  Where  shall  we  go  this 
autumn  ?  "  the  usual  tracks  of  travel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  are  so 
worn  and  beaten  that  we  are  forced  to  cry,  ''It  is  all  barren ! " 
Holidays  are  spent  in  going  over  old  grounds  which  possess  as  much 
interest  for  us  as  travelling  through  a  railway  cutting.  True,  some 
of  our  more  adventurous  spirits  have  mapped  out  £resh  fields  of 
recreative  research,  and  the  "wilds"  of  Norway,  Canada,  and  even 
Africa,  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  nng  of  merry  English  voices. 

The  recent  article  on  ''  The  Wilds  of  Cheshire  "  suggested  the 
description  of  new  ground  to  those  who  are  adventurous  enough  to 
try  it-  '*  The  Wilds  of  Norfolk  "  are  even  more  striking  than  those 
of  Cheshire.  In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  there  are  spots  resem- 
bling the  latter ;  but  Norfolk  stands  alone  in  the  character  of  its 
"  Broad  "  scenery.  Walter  White,  in  his  pleasant,  gossiping  volumes, 
has  dwelt  upon  it  enthusiastically ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to 
live  in  Norfolk  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  topography  of  the  Broad 
district.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  his  ''  Armadale,"  has  given  a  slight  but 
graphic  sketch  of  one  of  these  Broads,  but  his  picture  does  not  lie  on 
the  canvas  long  enough  to  be  sujficiently  enjoyed.  In  his  own  way, 
also,  Charles  Kingsley  has  adverted  to  many  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  Fens,  in  **  Hcreward."  The  district,  however,  I  am  about  to 
describe  lies  more  inland  than  that  which  this  well-known  writer  has 
laid  down  as  the  scene  of  his  hero's  exploits.  One  or  two  local  works 
have  recently  directed  attention  towards  the  Broads,  such  as  Steven- 
son's "  Birds  of  Norfolk,"  and  Lubbock's  "  Fauna  "  of  the  same 
county.  In  both  these,  and  more  particularly  in  the  former,  thero 
are  several  good  bits  of  word-painting,  sufficient  to  induce  a  maa 
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who  is  careless  abont  the  fashionable  repntation  of  his  holiday  places, 
to  see  the  Norfolk  Broads  for  himself. 

The ''Broad  District"  proper  is  inclnded  within  an  almost  equi- 
lateral triangle,  having  the  sea-coast  for  its  base,  and  its  two  sides 
drawn  &om  Lowestoft  to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich  to  Happisburgh. 
Within  this  area  there  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  large  Broads, 
besides  groups  of  smaller  ones.  The  principal  of  these  natural 
Bheets  of  water  are  Surlingham,  Rockland,  Breydon,  Filby,  Ormesby, 
Bollesby,  Bickling,  Barton,  Irstead,  and  Wroxham  Broads.  With 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  north-western  parts  of  the  county, 
Norfolk  is  exceedingly  flat.  Formerly,  this  tract  was  so  much  under 
water  that  the  marshes  through  which  the  rivers  now  flow,  wero 
formed  out  of  peat  which  then  grew  as  aquatic  weed.  In  most  of  them 
when  a  bunch  of  grass  is  pulled  up,  empty  fresh-water  shells  are 
found  adhering  to  the  roots.  All  the  rivers  have  a  very  low  fall,  and 
consequently  meander  about  the  country  before  they  find  an  outlet 
into  the  sea.  The  tidal  wave  enters  their  mouths  and  comes  up  for  a 
great  distance,  causing  the  fresh  water  to  "  back  up,"  so  that  ebb  and 
flood  tide  are  felt  many  miles  beyond  where  the  water  has  ceased  to 
be  brackish.  Were  any  of  those  geological  changes  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  to  occur  here,  and  Norfolk  to  settle  down  a  dozen 
feet  or  so,  by  far  its  greater  portion  would  be  submerged.  Here  and 
there,  where  the  land  lies  lower  than  usual,  the  rivers  all  but  stagnate. 
Their  waters  spread  out  into  natural  sheets  or  lakes,  and  are  vernacu- 
larly termed  **  Broads."  These  are  the  "  Wilds  "  I  have  chosen  to 
treat  upon.  They  resemble  each  other  so  much,  that  a  description 
of  the  principal  features  of  one  would  almost  serve  for  the  rest. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  larger  Broads,  few  of  them 
have  a  greater  average  depth  than  eight  feet,  the  majority  being  even 
shallower  still.  They  are,  for  this  very  reason,  exceedingly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  aquatic  vegetation,  so  that  a  greater 
area  is  covered  by  sedge  and  bulrush  than  by  water.  These  form  a 
splendid  cover  for  snipe  and  innumerable  species  of  aquatic  fowl. 
The  Broads,  however,  are  not  what  they  formerly  were.  The  last 
hundred  years  have  seen  them  greatly  altered, — the  agriculturalist 
will  say  for  the  better,  the  sportsman  will  say  for  the  worse.  Any- 
how, the  marsh  lands  bordering  them  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
drained  and  turned  to  good  purpose ;  whilst,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  American  weed, — ^anacharis, — ^into  this  country,  turf  has  been 
forming  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  causing  the  area  of  the  Broads  to  be 
greatly  encroached  upon.  What  will  be  the  result  in  another  century 
it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  meantime  I  recommend  a  visit  to  a  locality 
where  so  much  of  the  country  exists  now  as  it  did  when  the  Iceni 
inhabited  it,  and  where  a  man  may  imagine  he  is  no  longer  in  England. 

The  sportsman  who  has  spent  a  fortnight  in  fishing  and  shooting 
over  the  Broads,  will  smack  his  lips  ever  afterwards  at  the  very 
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remembrance.  There  he  finds  water-hen  and  coot  in  abundance, 
snipe  of  two  or  three  species  rising  and  twittering  at  almost  every 
yard,  wild  duck,  mallard,  and  teal  whirring  from  amid  their  sedgy 
covert,  or  splashing  farther  into  it.  Pike  of  a  score  pounds  weight 
may  be  captured,  and  lordly  perch  that  will  give  a  good  half-hour's 
play.  Bream,  roach,  and  eels  literally  swarm  the  waters,  whilst  for 
size  they  can  hardly  be  equalled  anywhere  else  in  England.  In  this 
district  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  hear  anglers  speak  otherwise  of  their 
finny  captures  than  by  the  stone  I 

Not  the  least  important  item  about  these  Broads  is  that  they  may 
be  visited  so  cheaply.  A  fiat-bottomed  boat,  roomy  enough  to  hold  a 
cart  and  horse,  can  be  hired  for  a  shilling  a  day.  If  the  visitor  care 
to  have  a  companion  who  knows  every  square  foot  of  the  country, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  take  one  of  the  marshmen  with  him,  who  will 
be  glad  to  accept  half-a-crown  for  his  day's  services.  These  men 
are  civil  and  exceedingly  shrewd.  They  know  every  phase  of  local 
nature,  and  the  habits  of  eveiy  fish,  fowl,  or  four-legged  animal  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Marshmen  are  a  distinct  variety  of  the  genus 
homo,  for  their  general  isolation  from  society,  and  their  habit  of 
spending  so  much  time  alone,  make  them  naturally  taciturn.  They 
can,  if  they  wish,  wile  away  the  hour  by  many  a  sporting  or  poaching 
adventure,  told  in  the  naive,  racy,  Norfolk  dialect.  The  visitor,  how- 
ever, must  be  careful  about  the  way  he  strikes  a  fish  or  knocks  over 
a  snipe,  for  these  men  are  exceedingly  critical  on  these  matters,  and, 
although  they  may  not  say  much,  their  supreme  smile  at  any  dis> 
comfiture  is  not  calculated  to  improve  an  irritable  temper. 

I  will  suppose  you,  gentle  reader,  to  be  the  sportsman  aforesaid, 
that  you  have  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  an  excursion,  and 
that  you  are  about  to  start  from  the  improvised  pier  near  the  marsh- 
man's  cottage  on  your  expedition.  Gun  and  angling-tackle  have  been 
stowed  in  the  boat,  and  your  companion  begins  to  pull  through 
tall  thickets  of  bulrush  and  sedge,  the  wateiy  lanes  extending  through 
them  for  miles.  Many  a  shot  may  be  had  by  the  way,  for  the  marsh- 
man  will  row  as  noiselessly  as  if  he  had  muffled  oars.  It  may  be 
that  the  cut  on  which  you  are  floating  has  a  sudden  bend.  If  so,  at 
the  turn  yon  will  be  certain  to  see  half  a  dozen  coot  sporting  and 
frolicking  about.  Quick  1  or  all  that  is  visible  of  them  will  be  their 
white  rumps,  a^d  a  few  bubbles  indicating  where  they  disappeared  t 
Should  you  go  in  the  early  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  wild 
duck  will  be  feeding.  If  you  lie  concealed  a  short  time  before,  some* 
where  opposite  to  the  wind,  the  chances  are  that  you  make  a  good 
bag.  Proceeding  on  your  pleasant  voyage  many  an  uncommon  object 
will  arrest  your  attention.  Here  and  there  the  stately  heron  stuids 
like  a  statue.  He  rises  lazily  as  you  approach,  and  slowly  fiaps  away 
over  the  tall  bulrushes,  to  continue  the  process  of  digestion  in  a 
quieter  spot.     The  peculiar  cry  of  the  bittern  is  heard  from  amid  the 
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reeds,  althongh  this  bird,  as  well  as  tiie  little  grebe,  is  now  becoming 
very  rare.  The  kingfisher  is  still  abnndasKt,  not?dthstBiiding  that  his 
attractive  colours  canse  hxm  to  be  remorselessly  shot  down.  He 
flits  across  the  channel  where  yon  are  rowing,  his  brilfiant  plmnage 
glittering  in  the  sunshine  until  he  looks  like  anything  but  an  honest 
English  bird.  The  reed  sparrows  twitter  and  chirrup,  and  hang  to 
the  sedges,  where  they  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  Here 
and  there  a  black-headed  bunting  pretends  lameness  in  order  to  lure 
you  away  from  its  nest.  The  length  of  the  reedy  cut  loses  its 
monotony  by  these  various  incidents,  and  presently  you  see  it  open- 
ing out  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with  swampy  islands, 
and  set  in  a  framework  of  tall  sedge  and  dwarfed  alder  or  willow. 
The  eye  readily  catches  a  glimpse  of  many  species  of  aquatic  fowl 
sporting  on  the  sur&ce,  but,  strong  though  the  temptation  may  be 
to  make  towards  them,  the  attempt  would  be  perfectly  useless. 

The  boat  glides  over  the  Broad  to  some  favourite  spot  known  only 
to  your  companion.  Here  he  thrusts  down  into  the  mud  the  two 
long  poles  he  brought  with  him,  and  makes  the  boat  fast  to  them. 
Below,  in  the  clear  water,  you  see  immense  shoals  of  flsh, — roach, 
perch,  or  bream.  No  sooner  has  the  gut  been  wetted  than  ''  bob  *' 
goes  the  float,  and  your  capture  is  separated  from  you  only  by  the 
length  of  your  rod  and  line.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  part  of  the  Broad 
which  your  friend  has  repeatedly  *'  ground-baited,"  so  that  you  may 
confidently  reckon  upon  good  sport.  The  great  glory  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  however,  is  their  pike.  So  common  are  they,  that  in  some 
places  I  have  known  them  to  be  sold  for  manuring  the  land !  The 
usual  plan  of  taking  them  is  by  ''liggering"  or  ''trimming,"  and, 
destructive  though  this  method  is,  iliey  do  not  seem  to  be  less 
abundant  in  consequence.  There  are  several  kinds  of  ''liggers," 
but  the  following  is  the  most  common. — Be  provided  with  good  store 
of  strong  twine,  and  plenty  of  pike-hooks  attached  to  gimp.  Then 
take  a  bait, — broach  is  the  best, — ^and  pass  the  gimp  by  means  of  a 
needle  just  underneath  the  skin,  until  the  hook  is  drawn  quite  close 
to  the  head  of  the  fish.  The  end  of  the  gimp  is  made  fast  to  the  coid. 
About  a  foot  above  the  bait  is  a  perforated  bullet  to  sink  the  line, 
and  three  or  four  feet  higher  still,  according  to  the  depth,  the  cord 
is  tied  round  a  bunch  of  dry  weeds,  so  as  to  represent  a  huge  float. 
One  end  of  the  line  is  then  made  fast,  and  the  entire  apparatus  is 
thrown  into  the  water.  No  sooner  has  the  roach  returned  to  his 
native  element  than  he  makes  desperate  struggles  to  escape.  This 
attracts  the  attention  of  some  pike  on  the  look-out  for  a  feed,  and, 
as  this  fish  never  scruples  to  take  advantage  of  his  prey  being  in 
a  pickle,  he  snaps  at  it  immediately.  Down  goes  the  impromptu 
float,  and  the  pike,  finding  he  is  caught,  gets  to  the  end  of  his  tether, 
and  there  quietly  remains. 

It  is  a  usual  plan  for  local  sportsmen  to  go  out  purposely  for  a 
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day's  "  liggering/*    In  that  case  no  angling  is  attempted.    Two  or- 
three  score  liggers  are  pat  oat  in  varioas  parts  of  the  Broad,  and, 
by  the  time  the  last  is  laid  down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  first 
np.    The  whole  day  is  thas  basily  spent,  and  the  general  average  of 
fish  so  captured  will  be  at  least  one  half,  if  not  two-thirds  of  the  nam* 
ber  of  lines  laid  oat.    As  many  as  foor-seore  pike  have  thoB  been 
taken  in  one  day.     Not  on&eqnently,  when  the  eager  sportsman 
rows  up  to  a  sabmerged  float,   and  caaiioasly  hauls  in  his  line, 
his  heart  palpitates  as  he  beholds  a  huge  pike  slowly  rolling  over 
and  displaying  his  belly.     Just  as  he  draws  him  to  the  soiface, 
a  pair  of  enonnons  jaws  are  displayed,  there  is  a  sadden  swirl  of  the 
tail,   and  the  monster  has  disappeared!     Instead  of  the  capture 
reckoned  upon,  behold  a  young  jack  of  a  couple  of  pounds !     With 
the  ravenous  hunger  of  his  tribe,  superadded  to  that  of  his  juvenility^ 
he  had  taken  the  roach,  and  got  himself  into  trouble.    Whilst  replacmg 
the  original  bait,  he  had  been  swallowed  by  a  cannibal  neighboury 
out  of  whose  capacious  stomach  he  had  been  regretfully  hauled.    The 
intended  capture,  disappointed  of  a  meal  extracted  in  so  strange  a 
way,  has  hastened  to  the  weedy  depths  below,  there  to  meditate  with 
pike-like  taciturnity  upon  the  strange  experience  which  has  just  beHollen 
him !     Mr.  Cholmondley  will  lift  up  holy  eyes  of  horror  at  this  un* 
sportsmanlike  way  of  taking  the  pike.    I  am,  however,  but  a  humble 
chronicler  of  actual  facts.    Even  he  would  find  '<  spiniung  '*  at  a  dis- 
count, although  on  the  very  deepest  Broads.     The  weeds  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  water  so  shallow,  that  all  his  time  would  be  occu- 
pied in  disentangling  the  spoon  or  artificial  bait,  not  from  the  goi^e 
of  the  pike,  but  fi'om  the  clutches. of  anacharis  and  potamageton. 
True,  the  navigable  streams  which  usually  run  through  the  Broads 
are  kept  pretty  clear  from  these  entanglements,  and  here,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  some  splendid,  and  what  is  more, 
legitimate  sport  may  be  had. 

In  eel  fishing,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  laws  of  angling  have  laid 
down  any  rule,  except  that  famous  one  of  Mrs.  Glasse.  In  this 
department,  at  least,  it  is  fair  to  take  your  fish  any  way  you  can,  the 
only  important  point  being  that  you  do  take  it.  The  muddy  bottoms 
of  the  Broads  and  the  ionumerable  insect  larvsa  which  feed  iqnon  the . 
aquatic  vegetation,  surround  the  eel  with  every  favourable  circum- 
stance for  his  physical  development.  Accordingly,  nowhere  do  wo 
find  eels  so  large  and  fat  as  in  these  localities.  The  best  bait  for  them 
are  small  dace  and  roach,  which  are  usually  obtained  for  that  purpose 
with  a  casting-net.  On  the  Broads,  towards  six  in  the  evening,  you 
will  frequently  see  a  couple  of  men  in  a  boat  busily  engaged  in. 
making  fast  to  the  weeds  one  end  of  a  long  line.  Their  boat  is  then 
thrust  ofi*,  and  the  line  paid  out  for  forty  or  fifty  yards,  when  it  is 
sunk  by  a  weight.  Along  it,  at  intervals  of  every  three  or  four  feet, 
a  series  of  strings  is  fastened,  to  each  of  which  a  hooked  bait  is 
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ftttaehed.  These  are  all  allowed  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  and,  as  eels 
generally  move  about  between  dnsk  and  midnight,  the  greater  part 
are  snre  to  be  taken  before  morning.  Thirty  or  forty  hooks  are 
usually  attached  to  a  single  line.  Early  next  morning  the  men  return 
to  take  up  their  primitive  snares ;  and  no  small  task  it  is ;  for  the 
eaptnred  eels  will  have  wriggled  round  the  weeds  or  dug  themselves 
into  the  mud ;  so  that,  unless  caution  be  used,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable ther  lines  will  be  broken  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils 
lost. 

Another  way  of  taking  eels,  and  by  far  the  more  ingenious,  is  that 
known  as  '^  babbing,"  or  bobbing."  A  series  of  large  worms  are 
strung  on  cobbler's  worsted  and  coiled  into  a  knot.  This  is  fastened 
to  the  end  of  about  six  feet  of  strong  cord,  and  a  weight  is  attached 
about  three  inches  above  the  bait.  The  line  is  then  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  stout  hazel-pole ;  and,  provided  with  this  sunple  tackling,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  you  row  to  a  part  of  the  river  or  Broad 
where  there  is  a  tolerably  clear  bottom.  Having  made  fast  the  boat, 
and,  of  course,  lit  a  pipe  as  a  preliminary,  you  gently  let  down  the 
line  until  you  feel  the  bottom  vrith  the  weight.  It  is  then  drawn  up 
again  until  the  bunch  of  worms  just  trails  on  the  ground.  Many 
minutes  vrill  not  have  elapsed  before  you  feel  an  electrical  sort  of 
jerk  travelling  down  the  pole  into  your  right  arm.  Another  tug,  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  and  quickly,  but  without  any  plucking, 
you  raise  the  line  over  the  boat,  and  in  flops  a  big  eel!  I 
have  known  a  couple  of  ^^babbers"  to  take  as  many  as  four  or  five 
stone  of  eels  in  a  single  night.  No  small  amount  of  practice  is  required 
to  drop  your  prey  into  the  boat.  If  the  eel  happen  to  be  unusually 
large,  the  chances  are  that  you  tug  at  him  so  strongly  that,  when  you 
lift  him  out,  the  impetus  carries  him  over  the  boat,  and  drops  him  in 
aqua  pura  on  the  other  side  I  I  have  enjoyed  few  sports  more  than 
'<  babbing."  The  clear  starlight  overhead,  the  sighing  and  soughing 
of  the  wind  among  the  reeds,  the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  boat, 
and  the  strange  sounds  which  break  upon  the  ear  of  night,  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  mind  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  nearest  Broad  to  Norwich,  Surlingham,  is  five  or  six  miles 
from  that  city.  It  is  not  very  extensive,  averaging  about  a  hundred 
acres.  Its  communication  with  the  river  Yare  is  by  a  series  of  small 
channels,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Bockland  Broad,  about  two  miles 
lower  down.  Some  decent  shooting  and  first-rate  fishing  are  still  to 
be  had  here,  although  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  has  gi'catly 
affected  them  for  the  worse.  Surlingham  Broad  is  a  frequently- visited 
spot  by  the  botanist,  inasmuch  as  that  rare  fern,  Polypodium  cal- 
careum,  grows  in  abundance  on  one  of  its  reedy  islands.  In  the 
summer  time,  every  channel  is  lined  with  the  tall  stems  and  blooms 
of  the  flowering  rush,  the  yellow  iris,  the  arrow-head,  and  the  water- 
plantain.    The  greater  portion  of  every  Broad  is  aglow  with  white 
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and  yellow  water-lilies,  peeping  oat  of  cool  leaves,  and  nndemeath 
which  you  might  fancy  "  Sabrina  fair"  to  be  sitting,  were  it  not  that 
the  water  is  too  shallow !  With  the  exception  of  Hassingham  Broad, 
— privately  preserved, — there  are  no  other  Broads  between  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  **  Brcydon  Water,"  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  where 
the  Yare  and  Waveney  join  previous  to  their  debouchure  into  the 
sea,  may  rank  as  one,  although  it  is  so  affected  by  the  tides  that  it 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  fresh- water  lakes.  In  the  winter  there 
is  some  splendid  shooting  to  be  had  here,  and  not  bad  fishing  during 
the  summer.  But,  to  get  into  the  '<  Broad  district "  proper,  you  must 
go  up  the  river  Bure,  which  also  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Yar- 
mouth. This  river  is  more  sinuous  than  any  other,  owing  to  the 
general  flatness  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  Considering 
this,  however,  the  scenery  is  tolerably  diversified  and  agreeable. 

Travelling  up  the  Bure,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  you  reach  Filby 
Broad,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Yarmouth.  This  spot 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  wild  duck,  mallard,  and  teal ;  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  coast  making  it  a  splendid  shelter  for  these  birds. 
Its  fishing  is  not  less  abundant,  and  although  this  Broad  only  extends 
over  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  its  narrow  and  sinuous 
character  makes  it  appear  much  larger.  It  is  divided  from  Ormesby 
Broad, — ^preserved  on  account  of  its  being  the  main  water  supply  to 
the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth, — ^by  a  narrow  road-bridge.  With  tho 
exception  of  those  at  Barton  and  Wroxham,  there  is  no  Broad  in 
Norfolk  80  picturesque.  Indeed,  were  the  vegetation  a  little  less 
English,  you  might  easily  imagine  yourself  upon  one  of  the  Italian 
lakes !  Horsey  Mere,  al^ough  only  a  few  miles  distant  &om  Filby^ 
as  the  crow  flies,  is  a  long  way  by  water,  and  you  will  have  to  leava 
the  Bure  once  more  to  reach  it.  Still  higher  up  is  Hickling  Broad^ 
the  largest  ^d  most  extensive  in  the  county,  being  above  three  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  bottom  is  gravelly  over  its  entire  area,  so  that 
pike  and  perch  literally  swarm  in  it.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deep  channel  running  through  its  midst,  along  which  the  tan-coloured 
barges  sail,  Hickling  Broad  is  so  shallow  that  a  man  might  wade  aH 
over  it  without  sinking  lower  than  the  armpits. 

Betuming  to  the  Bure  again,  you  presently  reach  South  Walsham 
and  Banworth  Broads.  Both  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  each 
is  connected  with  the  main  river  by  long  reedy  channels.  The  latter 
Broad  was,  until  quite  recently,  a  successful  duck  decoy ;  whilst  tha 
former  is  famous  for  its  eels,  perch,  and  tench,  as  well  as  for  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  a  magnificent  ruin,  that  of  St.^  Bennett's  Abbey* 
:  South  Walsham  Broad  is  divided  into  two  sheets,  connected  by  a 
strait  termed  **The  Weirs."  The  further  portion  is  richly  wooded 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge.  The  last  time  I  was  out  on  these 
Broads,  during  the  present  sunmier,  the  '' salt-water  tide,"  as  the 
natives  term  it,  had  flowed  higher  up  the  river  than  usual,  and  the 
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mirfaee  of  the  water  was  literally  covered  in  some  places  by  pike»  of  from 
two  to  eight  poxmds  weight,  which  had  died  in  consequence.  These 
periodic  ''  salt  tides  *'  do  immense  harm  to  the  iresh-water  fish. 

Leaving  the  Bnre,  and  sailing  np  the  Ant,  the  next  Broads  we 
come  to  are  those  of  Barton  and  Irstead,  which,  in  magnitude, 
approach  nearest  to  Sickling,  but  are  far  more  picturesque.  These 
Broads  are  also  connected  with  each  other  by  a  narrow  strait  of  water. 
Both  possess  great  attractions  for  the  botanist  on  account  of  theii 
many  rare  plants.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  perch  attain  the  size  they 
do  here,  three  and  four  pound  fish  being  quite  common  in  the  deeper 
parts.  The  swampy  margins  of  these  Broads  are  pea-green  with  the 
little  marsh  fern  Polypodium  thelypteris,  whilst  great  thickets  of 
the  royal  flowering  fern  Osmunda  regalis, — ^truly  so  called, — seven 
and  eight  feet  high,  give  to  the  shores  almost  a  tropical  appearance  ! 
In  the  evening  the  aromatic  odours  of  tiie  sweet  gale,  whose  arbor- 
aceous underwood  covers  the  turf,  are  wafted  over  the  lake  with 
delightful  effect.  The  bladder-wort  also, — ^always  a  rare  botanical 
prize, — ^is  tolerably  common  here.  With  these  associated  floral  and 
other  rarities,  H;  is  not  surprising  that  the  Lepidoptera  should  be 
equally  various,  or  that  the  entomologist  should  make  his  best 
captures  in  such  a  neighbouiiiood.  The  principal  Broad  through 
which  &e  river  Buie  passes  is  that  at  Wroxham,  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Norwich.  The  water  is  deep  enough  here  for  an  annual 
regatta  to  be  held,  which  is  always  a  source  of  attraction  to  Norwich 
people.  Walter  White  has  given  a  lively  description,  in  his  **  Eastern 
England,"  of  one  of  these  '*  water  frolics,"  as  they  are  locally  termed. 
Indeed,  a  man  who  has  seen  this  sheet  of  water,  with  its  rich  frame- 
work of  fine  old  trees,  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget  it.  The  effect  is  con- 
siderably heightened  by  the  light  river  yachts,  with  their  snow-white 
sails,  and  by  the  concourse  of  people  who  attend  the  regatta. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Broads,  there  are  minor  ones  at 
Salhouse,  Belaugh,  Ludham,  Mautby,  and  a  dozen  others  smaller 
gtiU,  which  more  or  less  fringe  the  coast  from  Winterton  to  Happis- 
burgh.  The  most  economical,  and  yet  the  most  efiS^ctive  way,  ta 
explore  these  regions  unknown  io  Oockneydom,  would  be  to  hire  a 
yacht  for  a  fortnight,  with  a  man  to  sail  it.  Then,  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  might  shoot,  fish,  botanise,  or  sketch.  Anchoring  at  a 
different  place  each  evening,  fresh  scenes  and  objects  new  would 
always  be  met  with.  Occasional  visits  to  scattered  viUages,  with 
fheir  round  and  square-towered  churches,  rich  in  arehaological 
treasures,  v^otdd  form  an  agreeable  relief.  Altogether,  in  these  not 
far-off  "  Wilds  of  Norfolk,"  I  dare  promise  the  adventurer  a  treat 
such  as  he  is  not  likely  to  get  anywhere  else  in  Uie  whole  of  old 
England 
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THE  FLOEENTINE  BOOKSELLEB, 


GiAMPiETBO, — or  John  Peter, — ^Vieasseoz  was  a  publisher  and  book- 
seller of  Florence  from  1820  to  1868.  Many  of  onr  readers  will  no 
doubt  know,  but  many  perhaps  may  not  know,  why  it  should  be  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  occupy  these  pages  and  their  time  with  some 
account  of  Giampietro  Yieusseux,  more  than  of  all  the  other  publishers 
and  booksellers  of  Italy  and  other  foreign  parts  during  the  same  period. 
The  reasons  for  doing  so  are  partly  the  same  which  moved  the  kings 
of  Italy  and  of  Prussia  to  confer  on  him  crosses  of  their  orders  of 
knighthood,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  in  1859;  and  partly  the 
specialty,  which  seems  to  render  some  account  of  the  great  patron  and 
founder  of  modem  Italian  periodical  literature  appropriate  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine.  Yieusseuz  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the 
social  world  of  Florence  during  the  whole  of  the  period  above  noted* 
He  was  the  centre  around  which  all  the  literary  society  of  Tuscany, 
and  much  of  that  of  Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  Tuscany,  grouped  itself 
during  a  very  interesting  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  He  won  in 
a  rare  degree  the  respect  and  affection, — it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  the  veneration^ — of  the  literary  men  of  the  period ;  and  he  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  social  and  political 
movement,  which  has  resulted  in  making  Italy  a  nation. 

The  family  of  Yieusseuz  came  from  Geneva.  His  grandfather  was 
a  highly  respected  cloth  merchant  there,  but  was  exiled  in  1782.  He 
joined  his  son,  who  had  some  years  previously  settled  at  Oneglia^ 
on  the  ligurian  coast,  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  trade,  where  Giampietro,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  bom 
in  1779.  From  this  haven  his  family  were  again  driven  out  by 
French  troops  in  1792.  The  French  sacked  and  burned  Oneglia, 
and  the  family  of  Yieusseux  were  well-nigh«  if  not  quite,  ruined. 
The  old  grandfather  had  escaped  the  misfortune,  by  dying  twelve 
days  before  the  sack  of  his  house.  Giampietro,  then  thirteen 
years  old,  and  his  father,  after  esci^ing  sundry  perils,  wandered 
for  some  years  to  various  parts  of  ^e  Ligurian  coast,  endeavour- 
ing to  find  a  place  and  opportunities  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  commerce.  After  1814,  Giampietro  travelled  extensively  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Turkey,  and  the 
African  coast,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade.  But  he  became  tired  of 
a  life  and  an  occupation  which  had  not  enriched  him,  and  which  was 
not  to  his  taste ;  and  in  the  July  of  1819,  being  then  forty  years  of 
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age,  he  came  to  Florence,  intent  on  the  realisation  of  other 
projects. 

This  time  he  had  chosen  his  resting-place  fortunr.tcl5\  In  those 
days  Florence  was  specially  adapted  for  the  purposes  Viousseux  had 
in  his  head.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  Italian  and  the  most 
Earopean  of  Italian  cities,  as  Niccolo  Tommaseo  has  remarked  in  his 
book  on  Giampietro  Vieusseux.  The  government  was  at  that  time  hy 
far  the  best  and  the  most  mild  in  Italy.  Nor  nntil  the  disappoint- 
ments and  the  tergiversations  of  1848  had  taught  the  Tascans  to  con- 
ceive hopes  and  wishes  not  realisable  under  a  prince  of  Austrian  race, 
were  they  discontented  with  it.  The  censorship  of  the  press  was 
especially  mild.  And,  like  many  other  things  in  Tuscany  in  those  old 
times,  the  liberty  was  in  reality  greater  still  than  the  government  pro- 
fessed it  to  be.  If  other  despotisms  have  been  tempered  by  regicide, 
that  of  Tuscany  was  tempered  by  laziness,  and  determined  winking. 
Even  those  books  which  the  censor  did  profess  to  condemn,  used,  in 
those  good  old  easy-going  days,  to  be  openly  sold  in  all  the  shops.  Who 
would  be  bothered  with  going  to  look  after  them  ?  From  time  to 
time  the  Nuncio  would  grumble  more  or  less  loudly.  And  then,  per- 
haps, the  grand-ducal  authorities  would,  after  much  inert  resistance, 
be  stimulated  into  ordering  that  all  copies  of  condemned  books  should 
be  confiscated.  And  so  they  were  put  away  under  the  counters,  and 
never  seen  any  more  on  them  for  perhaps  as  much  as  a  whole  week. 
And  all  this  tended  to  give  to  Florence  the  cosmopoUtan  character 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it  in  those  days  ;  and  the  same  circum- 
stances contributed  to  attract  non-Italian  foreigners  of  many  nations ; 
— some  as  refugees,  more  as  idlers,  or  as  ^'dilettanti"  of  art  and 
artistic  people,  places  and  things,  of  easy  society,  and  of  the  soft 
Italian  skies.  Our  own  countrymen,  of  course,  belonged  to  the 
second  category.  But  among  all  the  persons  of  more  or  less  literary 
tastes  and  pretensions  who  were  thus  gathered  together  in  the  '<  gen- 
tile Citta  de'  Fieri,*'  Vieusseux  was  a  central  and  leading  figure,  and 
his  establishments  and  the  knot  of  men  gathered  round  him  an 
attraction. 

His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Florence  was  to  obtain  a  '*  local  habita- 
tion "  in  a  central  position  of  the  city, — a  very  much  easier  matter  to 
achieve  in  those  days  than  in  these.  And  Vieusseux  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  in  the  Palazzo  Buondelmonte,  in  the  Piazza 
Trinita,  one  of  the  best  and  most  central  positions  of  Florence. 
Very  many  of  the  English  who  have  returned  home  from  the  City  of 
Flowers  have  probably  not  known  that  the  fine  and  sombre-looking 
old  palace,  which  has  been  familiar  to  them  as  "  Vieusseux's,"  bore 
so  historical  a  name.  But  of  all  the  thousands  who,  during  the  last 
half  century,  have  passed  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  in  Florence,  it  may 
bo  safely  said  that  hardly  one  has  not  among  his  Florentine  reminis- 
cences a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first-floor  rooms  in  the  fine  old 
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palace.  And  very  many  have  far  more  cberisbed  remembrances  of 
tbe  rooms  on  tbe  floor  above,  in  wbicb  tbe  veteran  publisher  was 
wont  on  Thursday  nights  to  receive,  not  only  all  the  literary  world  of 
Florence,  but  also,  with  the  generosity  of  a  ready  welcome,  all 
brethren  of  the  guild,  from  whatever  land  they  might  come. 

In  the  ample  suites  of  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  it  was  the  care  of 
Yieusseux,  on  his  an*ival  in  Florence,  to  establish  his  **  Gabinetto 
Letterario  e  Scientifico," — a  series  of  reading-rooms,  certainly  in  those 
days,  and  perhaps  even  yet,  the  best  supplied  with  all  the  periodical 
literature  of  Europe  of  any  similar  establishment  out  of  London  or 
Paris.  To  this  was  added  a  large  and  varied  library  of  a  very  different 
calibre  from  the  ordinary  quality  of  circulating  libraries.  And  this 
establishment  served  the  ulterior  objects  of  Yieusseux,  by  making  his 
house  the  rendezvous  of  every  man  of  literary  mark,  whether  a  per- 
manent, or  only  a  temporary,  resident  in  Florence.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  establishment  to  cause  every  person  who  used  the 
rooms  or  the  library  to  write  his  name  in  a  book ;  and  Tommaseo 
remarks  that  the  registers  thus  compiled  in  the  forty  years  and  more 
of  existence  of  the  **  Gabinetto"  form  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
collection  of  autographs  ;  and  observes  that,  '*  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  vast  number  of  celebrated  persons  who  passed  through 
Florence  during  that  long  series  of  yeai's,  no  trace  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  there  will  remain,  save  in  those  registerd*." 

Every  Thursday  evening  for  more  than  forty  years  the  best  literary 
society  of  Florence,  mixed  with  visitors  from  every  country,  whoso 
names  or  tastes  gave  them  the  right  or  the  desire  to  make  part  of  such 
a  circle,  was  to  be  found  assembled  in  the  rooms  on  the  second-floor 
of  the  Palazzo  Buondelmonte.  And  it  was  often  an  amusing  thing  to 
hear  the  patriarch  host  speak  of  his  remembrances  of  many  of  hiB 
passing  visitors.  Tommaseo  mentions  that  Yieusseux  once  pointed  out 
to  him  Santanna,  **  showing  his  square  shoulders  as  he  stood  reading 
a  book  at  the  shelves,  and  supporting  himself  on  the  leg  which  after- 
wards, while  he  was  still  in  life,  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  mili- 
tary honours."  Yieusseux  was,  as  all  men  must  be  whose  lives  are 
filled  as  his  was  filled,  a  very  busy  man.  And  it  sometimes  occurred 
that  his  patience  was  not  a  little  tried  by  visitors,  who  were  apt  to 
forget  that  a  busy  man  is  often  sore  pressed  by  the  sad  fact  that 
each  day  has  only  its  allotted  four-and-twenty  hours  in  it.  It  was 
amusing  to  hear  his  lamentations  over  the  long  hours  during  which 
Cooper,  '*  the  American  Scott,"  as  the  Italians  call  him,  would  button- 
hole him  in  interminable  talk,  sitting  on  the  table  the  while. 

But  the  great  work  of  Yieusseux*s  Florentine  life  was  the  founda 
tion  and  publication  during  twelve  years  of  the  ^*  Antologia."  It  is 
at  least  on  this  achievement  that  the  permanent  connection  of  his 
name  with  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  and  with  that  of  Italian 
regeneration,  rests.     To  found  a  periodical  of  liberal  principles  and 
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tendencies  in  those  days  in  Italy, — ^in  18120,  that  is  to  say, — ^was  a 
work  of  heroism.  To  keep  it  alive  for  twelve  years  was  a  miracle  of 
skill,  perseverance,  constancy,  and  ingenuity  in  avoiding  obstacles 
which  conld  not  be  removed.  To  have  done  this  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy  save  Tuscany  would  have  been  absolntely  impossible  and  out  of 
the  qnestion.  Unsleeping  vigilance,  tact,  moderation,  and  careftd 
self-censorship  conld  alone  have  performed  the  feat  in  Florence ;  for 
tiie  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  snre  to  be  found  unerring  in 
despotic  governments,  and  the  work  of  the  *<Antologia"  was  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  Italy  for  the  state  of  things  that  was  to  bring 
with  it  the  destruction  of  the  various  despotisms. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Antologia  "  appeared  in  January,  1820, 
and  the  last  at  the  end  of  1882.  It  began  with  less  than  one  hundred 
subscribers ;  in  its  eighth  year  it  had  five  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  m 
its  ninth  '^  but  few  of  the  number  printed,  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,*'  says  Tommaseo,  *'  remained  on  hand."  Such  a 
measure  of  success  may  seem,  probably,  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  form  their  ideas  of  such  matters  from  English  standards 
very  much  more  like  failure.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that,  kx^ced 
at  merely  as  a  commercial  speculation,  it  may  have  been  more  like  a 
failure  than  a  success  to  the  publisher.  But  Yieusseuz  did  not  by 
any  means  regard  his  enterprize  merely,  or  even  mainly,  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  civil  and  social  progress  to  a  people  almost  as  anxious  to 
hear  the  teaching  as  they  were  in  extreme  need  of  it.  And  in  this 
work  the  ''  Antologia  *'  was  a  great  and  undoubted  success.  B  was 
recognised  as  such  most  unequivocally  by  those  of  the  old  faith, 
against  whom  the  preaching  was  directed,  as  well  as  by  those  on 
whose  side  the  ''Antologia '*  fought  its  fight.  Ghreat  was  the  outcry 
it  occasioned, — ^virulent  the  oppositioin  it  encountered, — ^many  the 
attempts  to  still  the  new  and  dangerously  importunate  voice. 

At  last  these  attempts  were  successful ;  and  the  story  of  the  death 
of  the  "  Antologia  "  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Italy  at  that  time.  I  have  q^oken  of  the  great  comparative  liberalism 
of  tiie  Tuscan  Government  at  that  period ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  Hberal  writers  in  Tuscany  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  feat  of  dancing  in  fetters,  in  so  saying 
what  they  had  to  say  as  to  avoid  exceeding  the  bounds  of  the 
censor's  tolerance,  the  censor  in  his  turn  and  his  employers  had  a 
hardly  less  puzzling  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  complaints  of  other  less  liberal  governments.  And  IJiese 
complaints  were  ever  and  anon  uttered  in  a  tone  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Grand-Ducal  Government  to  disregard.  Austria, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Papal  Court  on  the  other,  were  very  hard 
task-masters  and  overseers  to  the  Tuscan  Government.  The  Nuncio 
and  the  Austrian  ambassador  were  ever  vigilantly  on  the  look  out  to 
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control  and  neniralize  the  liberalistic  tendencies  of  the  Grand-Dncal 
jninisters.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
were  in  a  position  in  those  days  to  govern  the  states  of  the  Grand 
Bnke  as  free  agents.  It  was  a  mistake  which  no  Tuscan  fell  into. 
But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  It^  was  impossible  for  a  pious 
Catholic  prince  to  tell  the  Pope  to  go  and  be  mindfal  of  his  own 
business,  when  his  Holiness  complained  that  writings  were  published 
with  the  "  imprimatur  "  of  the  Tuscan  censor,  which  were  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  social  order  and  religion.  It  was  still  more  out  of 
the  question  to  disregard  the  behests  of  an  Austrian  cousin,  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  the  master  of  any  number  of  white-coated  soldiers. 
No  schoolboy  ever  lived  in  greater  terror  of  his  pedagogue  than  did 
the  unhappy  Tuscan  censor  and  his  employers  of  the  vigilant  Austrian 
and  Papal  censors  of  his  censorship.  And  it  may  be  considered 
tolerably  certain  that  but  for  this  supervision,  what  with  careless 
inertness,  what  with  a  real  wish  to  continue  to  deserve  the  character 
for  comparative  liberalism,  which  Tuscany  had  enjoyed  throughout 
{he  peninsula  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  Leopold,  and  what  with 
an  innate  dislike  of  making  a  fass,  writers  might  have  pretty  well 
printed  what  they  pleased  in  Florence. 

But  for  some  time  past  a  dead  set  had  been  made  at  the  **  Anto- 
logia'*  by  the  despotic  and  paternal  Governments.  From  1820  to 
1882,  the  years  which  comprise  the  duration  of  its  life,  those  Govern- 
ments had  been  continually  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy,  and 
were  continually  drawing  the  rein  tighter  and  tighter.  At  last,  towards 
the  end  of  1882,  Vieusseux  was  called  to  Leghorn,  and  detained  there 
some  time  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  that  city.  "I,"  says  Tom- 
masdo, ''  was  not  entrusted  during  his  absence  with  the  care  of  the 
number  which  was  just  then  in  preparation^  and  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  last ;  and  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have  had  no  cause  to  accuse 
myself  of  negligence  or  imprudence."  For  the  sheets  of  that  number 
had,  besides  the  censorship  of  the  ordinary  censor,  been  subjected  to 
60  severe  a  revision  by  the  Minister  of  State  himself,  that  the  press 
had  been  altered  no  less  than  fourteen  times  at  his  instance.  And  the 
pages,  thus  castigated,  had  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  form.  The  social  picture  thus  placed  before  us, 
of  a  Minister  of  State  distrusting  the  vigilance  of  his  own  censor, 
and  finding  time  and  submitting  himself  to  the  labour  of  such  minute 
examination  of  every  phrase  of  a  periodical  publication  as  to  send  it 
back  to  the  press  fourteen  times,  is  a  curious  one,  and  indicates  the 
'' tightness"  of  the  situation.  Thus  expurgated  and  corrected  the 
number  was  printed,  and  was  not  stopped  at  its  entrance  into  the 
surrounding  States,  as  had  happened  to  many  previous  numbers.  The 
blots  were  hit,  and  the  anger  and  terror  of  the  paternal  Governments 
were  aroused  by  the  vigilance  and  the  strictures  of  the  "  well-affected  " 
press,— of  course  the  first  to  be  down  upon  **  an  errinff  sister's  " 
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fault.  TLcro  were  two  articles  in  the  number  which  stirred  np  the 
storm  that  finally  wrecked  the  **  Antologia ;"  one,  a  notice  of  a  poem 
entitled  **  Peter  of  Eussia,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Czar  Nicholas,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  review  lamented  that  the  poet,  ^'  dazzled  by 
the  gems  of  a  crown,  had  been  blind  and  deaf  to  the  torments  and 
the  groans  of  a  dispersed  nation.'*  The  other  was  an  article  by  Tom- 
maseo  himself  on  a  new  Italian  translation  of  Pausanias,  in  which 
certain  portions  of  Grecian  history  were  allusively  applied  to  the  then' 
position  of  the  Austrian  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  Austrian 
and  the  Bussian  Ministers  called  upon  the  Tuscan  Government  for  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  audacious  writers,  whose  words  the 
Tuscan  Prime  Minister  had,  after  long  examination,  allowed  to  be 
printed.  *'  And  my  belief  is,"  writes  Tommaseo,  ''  that  the  Grand 
Duke  himself  and  his  ministers  felt  at  that  moment  a  much  greater 
grudge  against  Bussia  and  Austria,  which  forced  them  to  stultify 
themselves,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  wonted  easy-going  mild- 
ness, than  they  felt  against  the  '  Antologia,'  which  gave  them  more 
trouble  and  annoyance  by  its  death  than  it  would  have  given  them  by 
living.  •  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  the  affair  caused  more  trouble  and 
vexation  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti  than  it  did  at  the  Palazzo  Buondelmonte ; 
and  that  the  Austrian  and  Bussian  ministers  were  not  nearly  so 
troublesome  or  so  mischievous  to  the  '  Antologia '  as  they  were  to 
Leopold  n."  Yieusseux  was  sent  for  by  the  Minister  of  Police,  and 
was  asked  for  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  two  inculpated  articles. 
He  declined  to  give  them.  And  the  suppression  of  the  '<  Antologia  " 
was  therefore  decreed.  The  writer  of  the  review  on  the  poem  was 
in  circumstances  which  would  have  made  it  ruinous  to  him  to  have 
been  named  as  the  author  of  the  article.  But  Tommaseo  volunteered 
a  communication  to  the  Minister,  in  which  he  accused  himself  of  the 
authorship  of  both  articles ;  to  no  purpose,  as  what  the  Austrians 
and  the  Bussians  were  determined  to  obtain  was  the  suppression  of 
the  hated  publication.  The  Tuscan  Govenmient  made  the  decree  as 
required ;  paying  to  the  publisher  an  indemnity  for  all  the  loss  on 
the  suppressed  number. 

Thus  died  the  ''  Antologia  I "  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for 
one  not  acquainted  with  Italy  and  its  history  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tmy  to  believe  how  great  was  the  influence  exercised  on  the  social 
progress  of  the  nation  by  a  publication  which  never  circulated  over 
750  copies.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  very  notorious  in  the  peninsula, 
that  the  influence  exercised  by  Yieusseux's  publication  in  the  work  of 
preparing  the  way  and  the  national  mind  for  the  great  changes  which 
have  since  been  consummated,  was  important  and  very  appreciable. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  the  fli'st  thing  of  the  sort  that  was  essentially, 
both  professedly  and  in  reality,  Italian,  as  distinguished  from  Pied- 
montese,  Lombai'd,  Yenetian,  Boman,  or  Neapolitan.  How  great  a 
matter  this  was  will  bo  understood  by  those  who  can  remember  the 
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acrimonious  eagerness  of  the  old  Governments  to  suppress  and  ignore 
all  use  of  the  word  '*  Italian,"  together  with  that  celebrated  assertion 
of  Mettemich,  that  "  *  Italy  *  was  but  a  geographical  phrase,"  which 
did  more,  perhaps,  than  ever  a  chance  word  did  before,  towards  bring- 
ing about  its  own  contradiction.  Another  specialty  that  was  more 
important  in  that  time  and  country  than  might  at  first  sight  strike  one 
living  under  very  different  social  circumstances,  was  the  anonymous 
character  of  the  articles,  and  the  certainty  felt  by  everybody  that  the 
publisher  might  be  safely  depended  upon  in  no  case  to  give  up  the 
name  of  an  inculpated  author. 

From  first  to  last,  Yieusseux  managed  the  publication  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  **  With  a  frankness,  perhaps  unique,"  says  Tom- 
maseo,  ''  he  would  publicly  and  plainly  tell  his  contributors  that  this 
article  was  weak,  or  that  other  too  negligent  in  style.  And  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  in  private  he  spoke  with  the  same  frank  sim- 
plicity, both  to  the  most  authoritative  among  them,  and  to  the  most 
touchy.  And  almost  always  he  obtained  his  end, — so  far,"  adds 
Signer  Tommaseo,  *'  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it  from  men  of  letters. 
And  recruiting  his  staff  both  within  and  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Tus- 
cany, and  ever  refreshing  and  invigorating  it  with  new  minds,  he  not 
only  preserved  but  revivified  and  strengthened  its  life  continually. 

Hence,  from  these  and  other  causes,  the  respect  paid  to  the 

journal  was  something  more  than  to  a  mere  journal  is  usually  accorded. 
And  the  few  copies  which  circulated  through  Italy, — slow  in  their 
progress  and  almost  always  more  or  less  impeded,  always  objects  of 
suspicion  to  the  different  governments,  half  prohibited,  as  one  may 
say,  often  altogether  interdicted  by  fears  which  proved  more  abundantly 
the  weakness  of  the  governments  than  the  power  of  the  publication, 
but  which  in  truth  increased  its  influence, — found  their  way  into  a 
great  number  of  hands.  And  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
them  increased  the  desire  to  see  them." 

If  the  present  notice  were  intended  for  Italian  readers,  it  would  be 
due  to  the  memory  of  a  bookseller,  who  so  conducted  his  bookselling 
as  to  render  it  a  more  important  element  of,  and  contribution  to,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Italian  social  and  political  improvement  than 
the  life-work  of  the  majority  of  Italian  politicians,  to  record  the  prin- 
cipal undertakings,  which  have  been  recognised  by  the  Italians  as 
largely  co-operating  towards  this  end.  But  to  English  readers  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  another  serial  publication,  which  has  become  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  in  every  part  of  Europe, — the  **  Archivio 
Storico  Italiano." 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  wish  of  Yieusseux  that  some  competent 
Italian  should  undertake  the  continuation  of  the  great  work  of 
Muratori.  But  the  complexion  of  the  times  seemed  then  to  give 
small  promise  of  the  possibility  of  successfully  prosecuting  so  gig^^^c 
an  undertaking.     Yieusseux,  therefore,  put  his  own  hand  and  shoulder 
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to  the  work  in  a  somewhat  more  modest  form,  and  with  less  colossal 
pretensions.  The  scope  of  the  Archivio  Storico  was  to  publish  docn- 
ments,  chronicles,  and  early  works  relating  to  Italian  history  in  the 
centuries  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth, — ^I  do  not  think 
that  anything  in  the  Archivio  Storico  belongs  to  a  date  either  earlier 
or  later  than  these, — ^which  had  never  been  printed,  or  which  had 
become  so  scarce  as  to  be  eqnally  inaccessible.  This  task  was  ac- 
complished between  the  yeaxs  1842  and  1854,  in  a  series  of  seventeen 
handsome  volumes,  in  octavo,  forming  a  body  of  materials  for  Italian 
history  well  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Muratori*s  folios,  and  which 
have  been  so  thoroughly  recognised  as  such  by  historical  students  that 
the  work  has  now  become  a  very  scarce  book.  Tommaseo  says 
modestly  that  many  of  the  pieces  printed  in  the  '' Archivio"  may  be 
considered  to  be  more  correctly  edited  and  more  scientifically  illu^ 
trated  than  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  due  to  the  immense 
industry  of  ''  that  giant  of  erudition,  the  Modenese  priest,'' — Mura- 
tori.  The  general  verdict  of  the  learned  world  of  Europe  would*  I 
think,  justify  the  statement  of  the  above  criticism  in  much  stronger 
■  terms.  The  very  various  histories,  fragments  of  histories,  and  docu- 
ments printed  in  the  Archivio  have  in  almost  every — ^I  think  I  may 
say  in  every — ^instance  been  edited  with  all  the  minute  care,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  correlative  and  elucidatory  knowledge'  which  the 
present  condition  and  requirements  of  historical  science  demand  of  an 
editor.  And  the  world  of  readers  knows  how  far  this  is  from  being 
the  case  with  the  great  Muratorlan  Thesaurus.  And  this  may  be 
said  without  any  undue  depreciation  of  the  Modenese  giant  of  erudition, 
or  any  ingratitude  towards  his  colossal  labour,  without  which  it  may 
be  said  that  Italian  history  would  not  exist. 

Do  not  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  category  of  the  pigmy  in  G.  B. 
Niccolini's  allegory,  who,  having  clambered  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant,  began  to  belabour  him  about  the  head,  boasting  that  he  could 
see  a  deal  farther  than  the  stupid  old  giant  could,  and  meriting  the 
giant's  retort,  that  without  him  and  his  tall  shoulders  to  sit  on  he, 
the  pigmy,  could  have  seen  nothing  at  all.  The  editors  who  have 
done  their  work  so  well  in  the  Archivio  all  sit  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Modenese  giant,  and  would  be  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  underrate 
their  obligations  to  him.  And,  besides,  they  are  many,  and  he  was 
one  !  They  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  well-arranged  division  of 
labour.  "  Alone  I  did  it,  boy ! "  the  venerable  shade  of  the  old 
Modenese  librarian  might  say,  with  justifiable  triumph,  to  any  one  of 
those  who  have  come  after  him,  as  he  pointed  to  the  goodly  row  of 
his  four-and-twenty  huge  double-columned  folios. 

In  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  the  ''  apparatus  criticus"  provided 
for  the  works  published  in  the  Archivio,  and  of  the  editing  generally, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  deficiency  of  a  secondary  and 
mechanical,  but  yet  important,  kind.     The  Indices  are  all  far  from 
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satisfactory.  We  never  saw  an  Index  to  an  Italian  book  which  was 
not  nneatisfactory.  And  the  fact  seems  to  be  a  cnrioas  indication  of 
the  deficiency  in  minute  and  mechanical  precision  which  appears  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  mind,  and  which  is  perhaps  insepara- 
ble from  that  quickness  of  the  perceptive  faculties  which  marks  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  which  maybe  held  to  be  the  special  heritage 
of  the  Italian  people. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Archivio  Storico,  in  seventeen  volnmes, 
as  above  stated,  Yieussenx  changed  in  some  respects  the  form  and 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  commenced  a  second  series  under  the  same 
title.  Among  other  modifications,  the  work  became  a  periodical,  a 
number  containing  about  250  pages,  octavo,  at  the  price  of  five  francs, 
appearing  every  three  months.  The  work  is  still  wholly  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Italian  history.  It  continued  to  publish 
smaller  portions  of  the  early  materials  of  the  history  of  the  different 
states  of  the  peninsula, — short  chronicles,  letters,  diaries,  and  such 
like  documents ;  but  added  to  its  former  plan  original  articles  on  the 
same  subject, — always  leaving  the  hot  ground  of  modem  Italian  history 
untouched, — ^reviews  of  historical  works,  accounts  of  all  that  is  being 
done  for  Italian  history  by  the  various  societies  which  have  recently 
been  formed  for  the  purpose,  necrological  articles,  notices  of  works  in 
the  same  field  of  labour,  and  other  cognate  matters.  In  this  form  the 
work  was  continued  under  the  care  of  the  founder  till  his  death.  And 
it  is  still  continued  in  the  form  which  he  gave  it,  and  following  the 
impulse  which  his  mind  and  hand  supplied  to  it,  under  the  able  care 
of  "the  Royal  Commission  of  Italian  History  for  the  Provinces  of 
Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches."  Nor  have  other  portions 
perished  of  the  good  that  Giampietro  Yieusseux  accoviplished,  and 
the  work  that  he  did.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  none  of  it  has 
perished.  But  much  is  still  extant  in  the  outward  and  visible  form 
which  he  gave  it.  There  is  the  "Gabinetto"  still  open  in  the 
storied  Palazzo  Buondelmonte,  in  the  Piazza  Trinita ;  and  it  is  in  all 
respects  worthily  carried  on  by  the  nephews  of  the  founder. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  bookseller 
Yieusseux  was  a  member  of  the  literary  guild  worthy  of  the  memorial 
which  has  here  been  offered  of  him.  As  to  the  void  which  his  death 
was  felt  to  have  left  in  the  literary  world  of  Italy,  it  would  be  easy  to 
fill  several  pages  with  an  account  of  the  universal  expression  of 
feeling,  of  the  public  and  private  testimonies  to  his  worth,  and  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  his  activity  in  the  position  he  had  made  for 
himself,  and  which  none  other  is  at  hand  to  fill.  But  it  will  suffice  to 
record  the  exclamation  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow- worker,  Lam- 
bruschini,  the  brother  of  the  cardinal  of  the  same  name,  when  the 
news  of  Vieusseux's  death  reached  him, — **Noi  siamo  sbandati!" — 
We  are  disbanded  I 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 
XiADT  BALDOGK  DOES  NOT  SEND  ▲  OABD   TO  PHINEAS  FINN. 

Ladt  Baldock's  bouse  in  Berkeley  Square  was  very  stately, — a  large 
house  with  five  front  windows  in  a  row,  and  a  big  door,  and  a  huge 
square  ball,  and  a  fat  porter  in  a  round- topped  cbair ; — ^but  it  was 
dingy  and  dull,  and  could  not  bave  been  painted  for  tbe  last  ten 
years,  or  furnished  for  the  last  twenty.  Nevertheless,  Lady  Baldock 
bad  '*  evenings,"  and  people  went  to  them, — ^though  not  such  a  crowd 
of  people  as  would  go  to  the  evenings  of  Lady  Glencora.  Now  Mr. 
Phineas  Finn  had  not  been  asked  to  tbe  evenings  of  Lady  Baldock 
for  the  present  season,  and  the  reason  was  after  this  wise. 

''Yes,  Mr.  Finn;"  Lady  Baldock  had  said  to  her  daughter,  who, 
early  in  the  spring,  was  preparing  the  cards.  '*  You  may  send  one  to 
Mr.  Finn,  certainly." 

**  I  don't  know  that  be  is  very  nice,"  said  Augusta  Boreham,  whose 
eyes  at  Saulsby  had  been  sharper  perhaps  than  her  mother's,  and  who 
bad  her  suspicions. 

But  Lady  Baldock  did  not  like  interference  from  her  daughter. 
"  Mr.  Finn,  certainly,"  she  continued.  "  They  tell  me  that  he  is  a 
very  rising  young  man,  and  be  sits  for  Lord  Brentford's  borough. 
Of  course  he  is  a  Radical,  but  we  cannot  help  that.  All  the  rising 
young  men  are  Radicals  now.     I  thought  him  very  civil  at  Saulsby." 

**  But,  mamma " 

"  Well  I " 

"Don't  you  think  that  be  is  a  little  free  with  Yiolet  ?" 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Augusta  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  fancied  that  he  is ^fond  of  her  ?" 

•*  Good  gracious,  no  !" 

*'  I  think  be  is.  And  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  she  is  fond  of 
him,  too." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Augusta, — ^not  a  word.  I  should 
have  seen  it  if  it  was  so.  I  am  very  sharp  in  seeing  such  things. 
They  never  escape  me.  Even  Yiolet  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
ibat.  Send  him  a  card,  and  if  he  comes  I  shall  soon  see."  Miss 
Boreham  quite  understood  her  mother,  though  she  could  never  master 
ber, — and  the  card  was  prepared.  Miss  Boreham  could  never  master 
ber  mother  by  ber  own  efforts ;  but  it  was,  I  think,  by  a  little  intrigue 
on  her  part  that  Lady  Baldock  was  mastered,  and,  indeed,  altogether 
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cowed,  in  reference  to  our  hero,  and  that  this  victory  was  gained  on 
that  very  afternoon  in  time  to  prevent  the  sending  of  the  card. 

When  the  mother  and  danghter  were  at  tea,  before  dinner,  Lord 
Baldock  came  into  the  room,  and,  after  having  been  patted  and  petted 
and  praised  by  his  mother,  he  took  up  all  the  cards  out  of  a  china 
bowl  and  ran  his  eyes  over  them.  **  Lord  Fawn !  "  he  said ;  "  the 
greatest  ass  in  all  London  !  Lady  Hartletop  I  you  know  she  won't 
come."  '*  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't  come,"  said  Lady  Baldock ; 
— "  a  mere  country  clergyman's  daughter ! "  **  Julius  Caesar  Conway ; 
— a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  therefore  he  always  blackballs  my  other 
friends  at  the  club.  Lord  Chiltem ;  I  thought  you  were  at  daggers 
drawn  with  Chiltem."  **  They  say  ho  is  going  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  father,  Gustavus,  and  I  do  it  for  Lord  Brentford's  sake.  And  ho 
won't  come,  so  it  does  not  signify.  And  I  do  believe  that  Yiolet  has 
really  refused  him."  **  You  are  quite  right  about  his  not  coming," 
said  Lord  Baldock,  continuing  to  read  the  cards ;  ''  Chiltem  certainly 
won't  come.  Count  Sparrowsky ; — ^I  wonder  what  you  know  about 
Sparrowsky  that  you  should  ask  him  here."  ''  He  is  asked  about, 
Gustavus;  he  is  indeed,"  pleaded  Lady  Baldock.  *^1  believe  that 
Sparrowsky  is  a  penniless  adventurer.  Mr.  Monk;  well,  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Sir  Gregory  Greeswing;  you  mix  your  people 
nicely  at  any  rate.  Sir  Gregory  Greeswing  is  the  most  old-fashioned 
Tory  in  England."  "Of  course  we  are  not  political,  Gustavus/* 
**  Phineas  FinA.     They  come  alternately, — one  and  one." 

**  Mr.  Finn  is  asked  everywhere,  Gustavus." 

''  I  don't  doubt  it.  They  say  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow. 
They  say  also  that  Yiolet  has  found  that  out  as  well  as  other  people." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Gustavus  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  everybody  is  saying  that  this  Phineas  Finn  is  going 
to  set  himself  up  in  the  world  by  marrying  your  niece.  He  is  quite 
right  to  try  it  on,  if  he  has  a  chance." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  be  right  at  all,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  with 
much  energy.  "I  think  he  would  be  wrong, — shamefully  ^^ong. 
They  say  he'a  the  son  of  anLrish  doctor,  and  that  he  hasn't  a  shilling 
in  the  world." 

"  That  is  just  why  he  would  be  right.  What  is  such  a  man  to  do, 
but  to  marry  money  ?  He's  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow,  too,  and 
will  be  sure  to  do  it." 

"  He  should  work  for  his  money  in  the  city,  then,  or  somewhere 
there.    But  I  don't  believe  it,  Gustavus ;  I  don't,  indeed." 

"  Very  well.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear.  The  fact  is  that  he  and 
Chiltem  have  abready  quarrelled  about  her.  If  I  were  to  tell  yon 
that  they  have  been  over  to  Holland  together  and  fought  a  duel 
about  her,  you  wouldn't  believe  that." 

"  Fought  a  duel  about  Yiolet  1  People  don't  fight  duels  now,  and 
I  should  not  believe  it." 

VOL.  n.  8  b  r^         \ 
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"  Very  well.  Then  send  your  card  to  Mr.  Finn."  And,  so  saying. 
Lord  Baldock  left  the  room. 

Lady  Baldoek  sat  in  silence  for  some  time  toasting  her  toes  at  the 
fire,  and  Angosta  Boreham  sat  by,  waiting  for  orders.  She  felt  pretty 
nearly  sore  that  new  orders  would  be  given  if  she  did  not  herself  inter- 
fere.  "  Yon  had  better  put  by  that  card  for  the  present,  my  dear/* 
said  Lady  Baldock  at  last.  **  1  will  make  inqniries.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  what  Gastavns  has  said.  I  don't  think  that  even  Violet  is 
such  a  fool  as  that.  Bat  if  rash  and  ill-natured  people  have  spoken 
of  it,  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  careful.*' 

*'  It  is  always  well  to  be  careful ; — ^is  it  not,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Not  but  what  I  think  it  very  improper  that  these  things  should 
be  said  about  a  young  woman ;  and  as  for  the  story  of  the  duel,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  absurd.  I  dare  say  that  Gustavua 
invented  it  at  the  moment^  just  to  amuse  himself." 

The  card  of  course  was  not  sent,  and  Lady  Baldock  at  any  rate  put 
so  much  fSftith  in  her  son's  story  as  to  make  her  feel  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  interrogate  her  niece  on  the  subject.  Lady  Baldock  at  this  period 
of  her  life  was  certainly  not  free  from  fear  of  Violet  Effingham,.  In 
the  numerous  encounters  which  took  place  between  them,  the  auni 
seldom  gained  that  amount  of  victory  which  would  have  completely 
satisfied  her  spirit.  She  longed  to  be  dominant  over  her  niece  as 
Bhe  was  dominant  over  her  daughter ;  and  when  she  found  that  sh& 
missed  such  supremacy,  she  longod  to  tell  Violet  to  depart  from  out 
her  borders,  and  be  no  longer  niece  of  hers.  But  had  she  ever  done 
CO,  Violet  would  have  gone  at  the  instant,  and  then  terrible  things 
would  have  followed.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  turning  out  of  doors 
a  nephew  or  niece  who  is  pecuniarily  dependent,  but  when  the  youthful 
relative  is  richly  endowed,  the  satisfaction  is  much  diminished.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  guardian,  no  doubt,  to  look  after  the  ward ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  ward's  money  should  at  least  be  held  with  as 
close  a  fist  as  possible.  But  Lady  Baldock,  though  she  knew  that 
she  would  be  sorely  wounded,  poked  about  on  her  old  body  with  the 
sharp  lances  of  disobedience,  and  struck  with  the  cruel  swords  of 
satire,  if  she  took  upon  herself  to  scold  or  even  to  question  Violet, 
nevertheless  would  not  abandon  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  and  teaching. 
''It  is  my  duty,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  \^  and  though  it  be  taken 
in  a  bad  spirit,  I  will  always  perform  my  duty.''  So  she  performed 
her  duty,  and  asked  Violet  Effingham  some  few  questions  respecting 
Phineas  Finn.  '*  My  dear,"  she  said,  *<  do  you  remember  meeting 
a  Mr.  Finn  at  Saulsby  ?  " 

<'  A  Mr.  Finn,  aunt  1  Why,  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  Of 
course  I  do,  and  he  was  at  Saulsby.  I  have  met  him  there  more  than 
once.    Don't  you  remember  that  we  were  riding  about  together  ?  " 

« I  remember  that  he  was  there,  certainly ;  but  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  a  special friend." 
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*'  Most  especial,  annt.  A  1,  I  may  say ; — among  young  men,  I 
mean." 

Lady  Baldock  was  certainly  the  most  indiscreet  of  old  women  in 
Fach  a  matter  as  this,  and  Yiolet  the  most  provoking  of  young  ladies. 
Lady  Baldock,  believing  that  there  was  something  to  fear, — as, 
indeed,  there  was,  mach  to  fear, — should  have  been  content  to 
destroy  the  card,  and  to  keep  the  young  lady  away  from  the  young 
gentleman,  if  such  keeping  away  was  possible  to  her.  But  Miss 
Effingham  was  certainly  very  wrong  to  speak  of  any  young  man  as 
being  A 1.  Fond  as  I  am  of  Miss  Effingham,  I  cannot  justify  her,  and 
must  acknowledge  that  she  used  the  most  offensive  phrase  she  could 
find,  on  purpose  to  annoy  her  aunt. 

"  Violet,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  bridhng  up,  "  I  never  heard  such  a 
word  before  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady." 

''  Not  as  A 1  ?    I  thought  it  simply  meant  very  good." 

<<  A 1  is  a  nobleman,"  said  Lady  Baldock. 

"  No,  aunt ; — ^A 1  is  a  ship, — a  ship  that  is  very  good,"  said  Violet. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Finn  is, — ^is, — ^is, — ^very  good?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed.  You  ask  Lord  Brentford,  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  You 
know  he  saved  poor  Mr.  Kennedy  from  being  throttled  in  the  streets." 

''  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  policeman  might  have  done 
thatf" 

''Then  he  would  have  been  Al  of  policemen, — ^though  Al  does 
not  mean  a  policeman." 

"  He  would  have  done  his  duty,  and  so  perhaps  did  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Of  course  he  did,  aunt.  It  couldn't  have  been  his  duty  to  stand 
by  and  see  Mr.  Kennedy  throttled.  And  he  nearly  killed  one  of  the 
men,  and  took  the  other  prisoner  with  his  own  hands.  And  he  made 
a  beautiful  speech  the  other  day.  I  read  every  word  of  it.  I  am  so 
glad  he's  a  Liberal.  I  do  like  young  men  to  be  Liberals."  Now 
Lord  Baldock  was  a  Tory,  as  had  been  all  the  Lord  Baldocks, — since 
the  first  who  had  been  bought  over  from  the  Whigs  in  the  time  of 
George  HE.  at  the  cost  of  a  barony. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  Violet." 

<«  Why  shouldn't  I  have  something  to  do  with  politics,  aunt  ?  " 

*'  And  I  must  tell  you  that  your  name  is  being  very  unpleasantly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  this  young  man  because  of  yonr 
indiscretion." 

"What  indiscretion?"  Violet,  as  she  made  her  demand  for  a 
more  direct  accusation,  stood  quite  upright  before  her  aunt,  looking 
the  old  woman  full  in  the  face, — almost  with  her  arms  akimbo. 

"  Calling  him  A 1,  Violet." 

"  People  have  been  talking  about  me  and  Mr.  Finn,  because  I  just 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  called  him  A 1  to  you !  If  you  want  to 
scold  me  about  anything,  aunt,  do  find  out  something  less  ridiculous 
than  that." 
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'<  It  was  most  iinproper  langoage, — and  if  you  used  it  to  mc,  I  am 
sure  yon  would  to  others." 

«  To  what  others  7  " 

**  To  Mr.  Finn, — and  those  sort  of  people." 

"  Call  Mr.  Finn  A 1  to  his  face  I  Well, — ^apon  my  honour  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  not.  Lord  Ohiltem  says  he  rides  heantifolly, 
and  if  we  were  talking  about  riding  I  might  do  so." 

*^  You  have  no  business  to  talk  to  Lord  Ghiltem  about  Mr.  Finn 
at  all." 

*^  Have  I  not  ?  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  one  sin  might  palliato 
the  other.  You  know,  aunt,  no  young  lady,  let  her  be  ever  so  ill- 
disposed,  can  marry  two  objectionable  young  men, — at  the  same 
time." 

**I  said  nothing  about  your  marrying  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Then,  aunt,  what  did  you  mean  ?  " 

<'  I  meant  that  you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be  talked  of  with 
an  adventurer,  a  young  man  without  a  shilling,  a  person  who  has 
come  from  nobody  knows  where  in  the  bogs  of  Lreland." 

''  But  you  used  to  ask  him  here." 

''  Yes, — as  long  as  he  knew  his  place.  But  I  shall  not  do  so  again. 
And  I  must  beg  you  to  be  circumspect." 

*^  My  dear  aunt,  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other.  I  will 
not  be  circumspect,  as  you  caU  it.  And  if  Mr.  Finn  asked  me  to 
marry  him  to-morrow,  and  if  I  liked  him  well  enough,  I  would  take 
him, — even  though  he  had  been  dug  right  out  of  a  bog.  Not  only 
because  I  liked  him, — ^mind  1  If  I  were  unfortunate  enough  to  like 
a  man  who  was  nothing,  I  would  refuse  him  in  spite  of  my  liking, — 
because  he  was  nothing.  But  this  young  man  is  not  nothing.  Mr. 
Finn  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  if  there  were  no  other  reason  to  prevent 
my  marrying  him  than  his  being  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  coming  out 
of  the  bogs,  that  would  not  do  so.  Now  I  have  made  a  clean  breast 
to  you  as  regards  Mr.  Finn ;  and  if  you  do  not  like  what  I've  said, 
aunt,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  brought  it  on  yourself." 

Lady  Baldock  was  left  for  a  time  speechless.  But  no  card  was 
sent  to  Phineas  Finn. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

PBOMOTION. 

Phineas  got  no  card  from  Lady  Baldock,  but  one  morning  he  received 
a  note  from  Lord  Brentford  which  was  of  more  importance  to  him 
ihan  any  card  could  have  been.  At  this  time,  bit  by  bit,  the  Beform 
BUI  of  the  day  had  nearly  made  its  way  through  the  committee,  but 
iiad  been  so  mutilated  as  to  be  almost  impossible  of  recognition  by  its 
progenitors.    And  there  was  still  a  clause  or  two  as  to  the  rearrange- 
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mcnt  of  geaiSi  respecting  which  it  was  known  that  there  would  be  a 
combat, — ^probably  combats, — carried  on  after  the  internecine  fashion. 
There  was  a  certain  clipping  of  counties  to  be  done,  as  to  which  it 
was  said  that  Mr.  Daubeny  had  declared  that  he  would  not  peld  till 
he  was  made  to  do  so  by  the  brute  force  of  migorities ; — ^and  there 
was  another  clause  for  the  drafting  of  certain  superfluous  members 
from  little  boroughs,  and  bestowing  them  on  populous  towns  at  which 
they  were  much  wanted,  respecting  which  Mr.  TurnbuU  had  pro- 
claimed that  the  clause  as  it  now  stood  was  a  faineant  clause,  capa- 
ble of  doing,  and  intended  to  do,  no  good  in  the  proper  direction ;  a 
clause  put  into  the  bill  to  guU  ignorant  folk  who  had  not  eyes  enough 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  was  faineant ;  a  make-believe  clause, — 
so  said  Mr.  Tumbull, — to  be  detested  on  that  account  by  every  ti-ue 
reformer  worse  than  the  old  Philistine  bonds  and  Tory  figments  of 
representation,  as  to  which  there  was  at  least  no  hypocritical  pretence 
of  popular  fitness.  Mr.  Tumbull  had  been  very  loud  and  very  angry, 
— ^had  talked  much  of  demonstrations  among  the  people,  and  had 
almost  threatened  the  House.  The  House  in  its  present  mood  did 
not  fear  any  demonstrations, — ^but  it  did  fear  that  Mr.  Tumbull  might 
help  Mr.  Daubeny,  and  that  Mr.  Daubeny  might  help  Mr.  TurabuD. 
It  was  now  May, — the  middle  of  May, — and  ministers,  who  had  been 
at  work  on  their  Reform  Bill  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
were  becoming  weary  of  it.  And  then,  should  these  odious  clausea 
escape  the  threatened  Tumbull-Daubeny  alliance, — ^then  there  wasv 
the  House  of  Lords!  *<  What  a  pity  we  can't  pass  our  bills  at^. 
the  Treasury,  and  have  done  with  them  I"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 
" Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Ratler.  "For  myself,  I  was  never  so- 
tired  of  a  session  in  my  life.  I  wouldn't  go  through  it  again  to-  be.-* 
made, — no,  not  to  be  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer," 
Lord  Brentford's  note  to  Phineas  Finn  was  as  follows  :— 

*«  House  of  Lords,  16th  May,  1S5— , 
"  My  deab  Mb.  Finn, 

"  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Lord  Bosanquet's  death  has^^' 
taken  Mr.  Mottram  into  the  Upper  House,  and  that  as  he  was  Undcrf 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  as  the  Under  Secretary  must  be  in  tha* 
Lower  House,  the  vacancy  must  be  fiUed  up."     The  heart  of  Phinea©? 
Finn  at  this  moment  was  almost  in  his  mouth.     Not  only  to  hff 
selected  for  political  employment,  but  to  be  selected  at  once  for  an 
office  so  singularly  desirable !     Under  Secretaries,  he  fancied,  were 
paid  two  thousand  a  year.    What  would  Mr.  Low  say  now  9    But  his 
great  triumph  soon  received  a  check.     **  Mr.  Mildmay  has  spoken  to 
me  on  the  subject,"  continued  the  letter,  "  and  informs  me  that  he 
has  offered  the  place  at   the   colonies   to  his  old  supporter,   Mr. 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon."     Laurence  Fitzgibbon  I     "  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that   he  could  not  have  done  better,  as  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has 
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shown  great  zeal  for  his  party.  This  will  vacate  the  Irish  seat  at 
the  Treasury  Board,  and  I  am  commissioned  by  Mr.  Mildmay  to 
offer  it  to  you.  Perhaps  yon  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
me  to-morrow  between  the  hoars  of  eleven  and  twelve. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  BBSXfTFOBO." 

Phineas  was  himself  surprised  to  find  that  his  first  feeling  on  read- 
ing this  letter  was  one  of  dissatisfaction.  Here  were  his  golden  hopes 
about  to  be  realised, — ^hopes  as  to  the  realisation  of  which  he  had 
been  quite  despondent  twelve  months  ago, — and  yet  he  was  uncom- 
fortable because  he  was  to  be  postponed  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 
Had  the  new  Under  Secretary  been  a  man  whom  he  had  not  known, 
whom  he  had  not  learned  to  look  down  upon  as  inferior  to  himself, 
he  would  not  have  minded  it, — ^would  have  been  full  of  joy  at  the 
promotion  proposed  for  himself.  But  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  was  such 
a  pa(»r  ereature,  that  the  idea  of  filling  a  place  from  which  Laurence 
had  risen  was  distasteful  to  him.  '*  It  seem^  to  be  all  a  matter  of 
favour  and  convenience,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  without  any  reference 
to  the  service."  His  triumph  would  have  been  so  complete  had  Mr. 
Mildmay  allowed  him  to  go  into  the  higher  place  at  one  leap.  Other 
men  who  had  made  themselves  useful  had  done  so.  In  the  first  hour 
after  receiving  Lord  Brentford's  letter,  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  almost  displeasing  to  him.  He  had  an  idea  that 
junior  lordships  of  the  Treasury  were  generally  bestowed  on  young 
members  whom  it  was  convenient  to  secure,  but  who  were  not  good 
at  doing  anything.  There  was  a  moment  in  which  he  thought  that 
he  would  refuse  to  be  made  a  junior  lord. 

But  during  the  night  cooler  reflections  told  him  that  he  had  been 
very  wrong.  He  had  taken  up  politics  with  the  express  desire  of 
getting  his  foot  upon  a  rung  of  the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  now, 
in  his  third  session,  he  was  about  to  be  successful.  Even  as  a  junior 
lord  he  would  have  a  thousand  a  year ;  and  how  long  might  he  have 
sat  in  chambers,  and  have  wandered  about  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  have 
loitered  in  the  courts  striving  to  look  as  though  he  had  business, 
before  he  would  have  earned  a  thousand  a  year !  Even  as  a  junior 
lord  he  could  make  himself  useful,  and  when  once  he  should  be  known 
to  be  a  good  working  man,  promotion  would  come  to  him.  No 
ladder  can  be  mounted  without  labour;  but  this  ladder  was  now 
open  above  his  head,  and  he  already  had  his  foot  upon  it. 

At  half-past  eleven  he  was  with  Lord  Brentford,  who  received 
h\m  with  the  blandest  smile  and  a  pressure  of  the  hand  which  was 
quite  cordial.  ''  My  dear  Finn,"  he  said,  **  this  gives  me  the  most 
sincere  pleasure, — the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world.  Our  connectiou 
together  at  Loughton  of  course  makes  it  doubly  agreeable  to  me." 

"  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  you,  Lord  Brentford." 
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"  No,  no  ;  no,  no.  It  is  all  your  own  doing.  When  Mr.  Mildmay 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  yon  the  most  promising  of  the 
young  members  on  our  side  in  your  House,  I  certainly  did  say  that  I 
quite  concurred.  But  I  should  be  taking  too  mach  on  myself,  I 
should  be  acting  dishonestly,  if  I  were  to  allow  you  to  imagine  that 
it  was  my  proposition.  Had  he  asked  me  to  recommend,  I  should 
have  named  you ;  that  I  say  frankly.  But  he  did  not.  He  did  not. 
Mr.  Mildmay  named  you  himself.  '  Do  you  think,'  he  said,  <  that 
your  friend  Finn  would  join  us  at  the  Treasury  ? '  I  told  him  that 
I  did  think  so.  *  And  do  you  not  think,*  said  he,  '  that  it  would  be 
a  useful  appointment  ? '  Then  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever  on  that  point ; — ^that  I  knew  you  well  enough  to  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  would  lend  a  strength  to  the  Liberal  Government. 
Then  there  were  a  few  words  said  about  your  seat,  and  I  was  com- 
missioned to  write  to  you.     That  was  all." 

Phineas  was  grateful,  but  not  too  grateful,  and  bore  himself  very 
well  in  the  interview.  He  explained  to  Lord  Brentford  that  of  course 
it  was  his  object  to  serve  the  country, — and  to  be  paid  for  his 
services, — and  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  very  fortunate  to  be 
selected  so  early  in  his  career  for  parliamentary  place.  He  would 
endeavour  to  do  his  duty,  and  could  safely  say  of  himself  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  As  he  made  this  assertion, 
he  thought  of  Laurence  Fitzgibbon.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  eaten 
the  bread  of  idleness,  and  yet  he  was  promoted.  But  Phineas  said 
nothing  to  Lord  Brentford  about  his  idle  friend.  When  he  had  made 
his  little  speech  he  asked  a  question  about  the  borough. 

^'  I  have  already  ventured  to  write  a  letter  to  my  agent  at  Lough- 
ton,  telling  him  that  you  have  accepted  office,  and  that  you  will  be 
shortly  there  again.  He  will  see  Shortribs  and  arrange  it.  But  if  I 
were  you  I  should  write  to  Shortribs  and  to  Grating, — after  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Mildmay.  Of  course  you  will  not  mention  my  name." 
And  the  Earl  looked  very  grave  as  he  uttered  this  caution. 

"  Of  course  I  will  not,"  said  Phineas. 

**  I  do  not  think  you*ll  find  any  difficulty  about  the  seat,"  said  the 
peer.  "  There  never  has  been  any  difficulty  at  Loughton  yet.  I 
must  say  that  for  them.  And  if  we  can  scrape  through  with  Clause  72 
we  shall  be  all  right ; — shall  we  not  f  "  This  was  the  clause  as  to 
which  so  violent  an  opposition  was  expected  from  Mr.  TurnbuU, — a 
clause  as  to  which  Phineas  himself  had  felt  that  he  would  hardly 
know  how  to  support  the  Government,  in  the  event  of  the  committee 
being  pressed  to  a  division  upon  it.  Could  he,  an  ardent  reformer,  a 
reformer  at  heart, — could  he  say  that  such  a  borough  as  Loughton 
should  be  spared; — that  the  arrangement  by  which  Shortribs  and 
Grating  had  sent  him  to  Parliament,  in  obedience  to  Lord  Brentford's 
orders,  was  in  due  accord  with  the  theory  of  a  representative  legisla- 
ture ?    In  what  respect  had  Gatton  and  old  Sarum  been  worse  than 
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Lougbton?  Was  ho  not  himself  false  to  his  principle  in  sitting 
for  such  a  borough  as  Longhton?  He  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Monk, 
and  Mr.  Monk  had  told  him  that  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
— and  had  told  him  also  that  good  things  were  most  valued  and 
were  most  valuable  when  they  came  by  instalments.  But  then  Mr* 
Monk  himself  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  for  a  popular  con- 
stituency. He  was  not  personally  pricked  in  tiie  conscience  by  his 
own  parliamentary  position.  Now,  however, — ^now  that  Phineas  had 
consented  to  join  the  Government,  any  such  considerations  as  these 
must  be  laid  aside.  He  could  no  longer  be  a  free  agent,  or  even  a 
free  thinker.  He  had  been  quite  aware  of  this,  and  had  taught  him- 
self to  understand  that  members  of  Parliament  in  the  direct  service  of 
the  Government  were  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  free-thinking.  In- 
dividual free-thinking  was  incompatible  with  the  position  of  a  member 
of  the  Government,  and  unless  such  abnegation  were  practised,  no 
government  would  be  possible.  It  was  of  course  a  man's  duty  to 
bind  himself  together  with  no  other  men  but  those  with  whom,  on 
matters  of  general  policy,  he  could  agree  heartily ; — but  having  found 
that  he  could  so  agree,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
altern to  vote  as  he  was  directed.  It  would  trouble  his  conscience 
less  to  sit  for  Loughton  and  vote  for  an  objectionable  clause  as  a 
member  of  the  Government,  than  it  would  have  done  to  give  such  a 
vote  as  an  independent  member.  In  so  resolving,  he  thought  that 
he  was  simply  acting  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
parliamentary  government.  And  therefore,  when  Lord  Brentford 
spoke  of  Clause  72,  he  could  answer  pleasantly,  **  1  think  we  shall 
carry  it ;  and,  you  see,  in  getting  it  through  committee,  if  we  can 
carry  it  by  one,  that  is  as  good  as  a  hundred.  That's  the  comfort  of 
close-fighting  in  committee.  In  the  open  House  we  are  almost  as 
much  beaten  by  a  narrow  m^'ority  as  by  a  vote  against  us." 

*'  Just  so  ;  just  so,"  said  Lord  Brentford,  delighted  to  see  that  his 
young  pupil, — as  he  regarded  him, — understood  so  well  the  system 
of  parliamentary  management.  *'  By-tho-bye,  Finn,  have  you  seen 
Chiltem  lately  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  lately,"  said  Phineas,  blushing  up  to  his  eyes. 

"  Or  heard  from  him  ?  " 

"No; — ^nor  heard  from  him.  When  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was 
in  Brussels." 

'*  Ah, — ^yes  ;  he  is  somewhere  on  the  Khine  now.  I  thought  that 
as  you  were  so  intimate,  perhaps  you  corresponded  with  him.  Have 
you  heard  that  we  have  arranged  about  Lady  Laura's  money  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard.     Lady  Laura  has  told  me." 

"I wish  he  would  return,"  said  Lord  Brentford  sadly, — almost 
solemnly,  "As  that  great  difficulty  is  over,  I  would  receive  him 
willingly,  and  make  my  house  pleasant  to  him,  if  I  can  do  so.  I  am 
most  anxious  that  he  should  settle,  and  marry.     Could  you  not  write 
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to  liim  ?  *'  Phineas,  not  daring  to  tell  Lord  Brentford  that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Chiltem, — ^feeling  that  if  he  did  so  everything, 
would  go  wrong, — said  that  he  would  write  to  Lord  Chiltem. 

As  he  went  away  he  felt  that  he  was  hound  to  get  an  answer  from 
Violet  Effingham.  If  it  should  be  necessary,  he  was  willing  to  break 
with  Lord  Brentford  on  that  matter, — even  though  such  breaking 
should  lose  him  his  borough  and  his  place  ; — but  not  on  any  other 
matter. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PHINEAS  AND  HIS  FBIENDS. 

Our  hero's  friends  were,  I  think,  almost  more  elated  by  our  hero's 
promotion  than  was  our  hero  himself.  He  never  told  himself  that  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  be  a  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury,  though  ho 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  to  have  made  a  successful  beginning 
was  a  very  great  thing.  But  his  friends  were  loud  in  their  congratu- 
lations,— or  condolements  as  the  case  might  be. 

He  had  his  interview  with  Mr.  Mildmay,  and,  after  that,  one  of  his 
first  steps  was  to  inform  Mrs.  Bunco  that  he  must  change  his  lodgings. 
''  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Bunco,  not  that  I  want  anything  better ;  but  that 
a  better  position  will  be  advantageous  to  me,  and  that  I  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it."  Mrs.  Bunco  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  argument,  with 
hor  apron  up  to  her  eyes.  **  I've  got  to  be  so  fond  of  looking  after 
you,  Mr.  Finn  I  I  have  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Bunce.  **It  is  not  just 
what  you  pays  like,  because  another  party  will  pay  as  much.  But 
we've  got  so  used  to  you,  Mr.  Finn, — haven't  we  ?  "  Mrs.  Bunce  waa 
probably  not  aware  herself  that  the  comeliness  of  her  lodger  had 
pleased  her  feminine  eye,  and  touched  her  feminine  heart.  Had  any* 
body  said  that  Mrs.  Bunce  was  in  love  with  Phineas,  the  scandal  would 
have  been  monstrous.  And  yet  it  was  so, — after  a  fashion.  And 
Bunce  knew  it, — after  his  fashion.  ''  Don't  be  such  an  old  fool,"  he 
said,  '<  crying  after  him  because  he's  six  foot  high."  *'  I  ain't  crying 
after  him  because  he's  six  foot  high,"  whined  the  poor  woman ; — <<  but. 
one  does  like  old  faces  better  than  new,  and  a  gentleman  about  one'a 
place  is  pleasant."  '*  Gentleman  be  d — d,"  said  Bunce.  But  his 
anger  was  excited,  not  by  his  wife's  love  for  Phineas,  but  by  the  uso 
of  an  objectionable  word. 

Bunce  himself  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Phineas,  and 
they  two  had  had  many  discussions  on  matters  of  politics,  Bunco 
taking  up  the  cudgels  always  for  Mr.  Tumbull,  and  generally  slipping 
away  gradually  into  some  account  of  his  own  martyrdom.  For  he 
had  been  a  martyr,  having  failed  in  obtaining  any  redress  against  the 
policeman  who  had  imprisoned  him  so  wrongfully.  The  People's 
Banner  had  fought  for  him  manfully,  and  therefore  there  was  a  Httle 
disagreement  between  him  and  Phineas  on  the  subject  of  that  great 
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organ  of  pabli«  opinioiu  And  as  Mr.  Bnnce  thought  that  his  lodger 
ifas  very  wrong  to  sit  for  Lord  Brantfbrd*8  borough^  subjects  were 
sometimes  touched  which  were  a  little  galling  to  Fhineas. 

Touching  this  promotion^  Bnnce  had  nothing  but  condolement  to 
offisr  to  the  new  junior  lord.  ^*  Oh  yes/'  said  he,  in  answer  to  an 
argument  £rom  Phineas^  **  I  suppose  there  must  be  lords,  as  you  call 
*em ;  though  for  the  matter  of  tixat  I  can't  see  as  they  is  of  any  mortal 
iise." 

"  Wouldn't  you  have  the  Government  carried  on  ?  " 

"  Government !  Well ;  I  suppose  there  must  be  government.  But 
the  less  of  it  the  better.  I'm  not  against  government ; — ^nor  yet 
against  laws,  Mr.  Finn ;  though  the  less  of  them,  too,  the  better. 
But  what  does  these  lords  do  in  the  Government  ?  Lords  indeed ! 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  do,  Mr.  Finn.  They  wotes ;  that's  what  they 
do  t  They  wotes  hard ;  black  or  white,  white  or  black.  Ain't  that 
true  ?  When  you're  a  '  lord,'  will  you  be  able  to  wote  against  Mr. 
Mildmay  to  save  your  very  soul  ?  " 

<<  If  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  soul-saving,  Mr.  Bunco,  I  shan't 
save  my  place  at  the  e]q>ense  of  my  conscience." 

"  Not  if  you  knows  it,  you  mean.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a 
man  gets  so  thick  into  the  mud  that  he  don't  know  whether  he's  dirty 
or  clean.  You'll  have  to  wote  as  you're  told,  and  of  course  you'll 
think  it's  right  enough.  Ain't  you  been  among  Parliament  gents  long 
onough  to  know  that  that's  the  way  it  goes  ?  " 

^*  You  think  no  honest  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  Government?'* 

**  1  don't  say  that,  but  I  think  honesty's  a  deal  easier  away  from 
*em.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Finn,  it's  all  wrong  with  us  yet,  and  wHl  be 
till  we  gets  it  nigher  to  the  great  American  model.  If  a  poor  man 
gets  into  Parliament, — ^you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Finn,  but  I  calls  you  a 
poor  man." 

**  Certainly, — ^as  a  member  of  Parliament  I  am  a  very  poor  man." 

**  Just  so, — and  therefore  what  do  you  do  ?  You  goes  and  lays 
yourself  out  for  government !  I'm  not  saying  as  how  you're  anyways 
wrong.  A  man  has  to  live.  You  has  winning  ways,  and  a  good 
physognomy  of  your  own,  and  are  as  big  as  a  life-guardsmau." 
Phineas  as  he  heard  this  doubtful  praise  laughed  and  blushed. 
''  Very  well ;  you  makes  your  way  with  the  big  wigs,  lords  and  earls 
and  them  like,  and  you  gets  returned  for  a  rotten  borough ; — ^you'll 
excuse  me,  but  that's  about  it,  ain't  it  ? — and  then  you  goes  in  for 
government!  A  man  may  have  a  mission  to  govern,  such  as 
Washington  and  Cromwell  and  the  like  o'  them.  But  when  I  hears 
of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  a-goveming,  why  then  I  says, — d — ^n  it  all." 

**  There  must  be  good  and  bad  you  know." 

**  We've  got  to  change  a  deal  yet,  Mr.  Finn,  and  we'll  do  it. 
When  a  young  man  as  has  liberal  feelings  gets  into  Parliament,  he 
shouldn't  be  snapped  up  and  brought  into  the  governing  business  just 
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because  he's  poor  and  wants  a  salary.  They  don't  do  it  that  way  in 
the  States ;  and  they  won't  do  it  that  way  here  long.  It's  the  system 
as  I  hates,  and  not  yon,  Mr.  Finn.  Well,  good-bye,  sir.  I  hope 
yon'll  like  the  governing  business,  and  £nd  it  snits  yonr  health." 

These  condolements  from  Mr.  Bnnce  were  not  pleasant,  but  they 
set  him  thinking.  He  felt  assured  that  Bnnce  and  Qnintua  Slide  and 
Mr.  Tumbnll  were  wrong.  Bnnce  was  ignorant.  Qnintos  Slide  was 
dishonest.  Tumbnll  was  greedy  of  popularity.  For  himself,  ha 
thought  that  as  a  young  man  he  was  fairly  well  informed*  He  knew 
that  he  meant  to  be  true  in  his  vocation.  And  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart  in  polities  was  not  self-aggrandise^ 
ment,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  general.  And  yet  he  could  not 
but  agree  with  Bunco  that  there  was  something  wrong.  When  such 
men  as  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  were  called  upon  to  act  as  governors, 
was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ignorant  but  still  intelligent  Bunces 
of  the  population  should "  d — n  it  all  ?  " 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  went  up  to  Mrs.  Low's,  very  »ure 
that  he  should  receive  some  encouragement  from  her  and  £rom  her 
husband.  She  had  been  angry  with  him  because  he  had  put  himself 
into  a  position  in  which  money  must  be  spent  and  none  could  be 
made.  The  Lows,  and  especially  Mrs.  Low,  had  refused  to  believe 
that  any  success  was  within  his  reach.  Now  that  he  had  succeeded, 
now  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary  on  which  he  could  live  and 
save  money,  he  would  be  sure  of  sympathy  from  his  old  friends  the 
Lows! 

But  Mrs.  Low  was  as  severe  upon  him  as  Mr.  Bunco  had  been,  and 
even  from  Mr.  Low  he  could  extract  no  real  comfort.  **  Of  course  I 
congratulate  you,"  said  Mr.  Low  coldly. 

"  And  you,  Mrs.  Low  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Finn,  I  think  you  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  I  thought  so  before,  and  I  think  so  still.  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  say  so  to  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  if  you  ask  me,  what  can 
I  do?" 

*'  Speak  the  truth  out,  of  course." 

"  Exactly.  That's  what  I  must  do.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Finn, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  opening  for  a  young  man  to  bo 
made  what  they  call  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, — unless  he  has  got  a 
private  fortune,  you  know,  to  support  that  kind  of  life." 

*'  You  see,  Phineas,  a  ministry  is  such  an  uncertain  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Low. 

'*  Of  course  it's  uncertain ; — but  as  I  did  go  into  the  House,  it's 
something  to  have  succeeded." 

'*  If  you  call  that  success,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

**  You  did  intend  to  go  on  with  your  profession,"  said  Mr.  Low. 
He  could  not  tell  them  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  he 
meant  to  marry  Yiolet  Effingham,  who  would  much  prefer  a  parlia- 
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mentary  life  for  her  basband  to  tbat  of  a  working  barrister.  "  I 
suppose  that  is  all  given  up  now,"  continued  Mr.  Low. 

'*  Just  for  the  present,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes ; — and  for  ever  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  **  You'll  never  go 
back  to  real  work  after  frittering  away  your  time  as  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  What  sort  of  work  must  it  be  when  just  anybody  can  do- 
it that  it  suits  them  to  lay  hold  of?  But  of  course  a  thousand  a  year 
is  something,  though  a  man  may  have  it  for  only  six  months." 

It  came  out  in  Hhe  course  of  the  evening  that  Mr.  Low  was  going 
to  stand  for  the  borough  vacated  by  Mr.  Mottram,  at  which  it  was 
considered  that  the  Conservatives  might  possibly  prevail.  '*  You  sec, 
after  all,  Phineas,"  said  Mr.  Low,  *'  that  I  am  following  your  steps." 

"  Ah ;  you  are  going  into  the  House  in  the  course  of  your  pro- 
fession." 

**  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

"And  are  taking  the  first  stop  towards  being  a  Tory  Attorney- 
General." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Low.  ''  But  it*s  the  kind  of  thing 
a  man  does  after  twenty  years  of  hard  work.  For  myself,  I  really 
don't  much  care  whether  I  succeed  or  fail.  I  should  like  to  live  to 
be  a  Yice-Chancellor.  I  don't  mind  saying  as  much  as  that  to  you. 
But  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  Parliament  is  the  best  way  to  the  Equity 
Bench." 

"  But  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  get  into  Parliament  when  you  do  it  by 
means  of  your  profession,"  said  Mrs.  Low. 

Soon  after  that  Phineas  took  his  departure  from  the  house,  feeling 
sore  and  unhappy.  But  on  the  next  morning  he  was  received  in 
Grosvenor  Place  with  an  amount  of  triumph  which  went  far  to  com- 
pensate him.  Lady  Laura  had  written  to  him  to  call  there,  and  on 
his  airival  He  found  both  Violet  Effingham  and  Madame  Max  Goesler 
with  his  friend.  When  Phineas  entered  the  room  his  first  feeling  was 
one  of  intense  joy  at  seeing  that  Violet  Effingham  was  present  there. 
Then  there  was  one  of  surprise  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  should 
make  one  of  the  little  party.  Lady  Laurahad  told  him  at  Mr.  Palliser's 
dinner-party  that  they,  in  Portman  Square,  had  not  as  yet  advanced 
far  enough  to  receive  Madame  Max  Goesler, — and  yet  here  was  tho 
lady  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  drawing-room.  Now  Phineas  would  hava 
thought  it  more  likely  that  he  should  find  her  in  Portman  Square  than, 
in  Grosvenor  Place.  The  truth  was  that  Madame  Goesler  had  been 
brought  by  Miss  Effingham, — ^with  the  consent,  indeed,  of  Lady  Laura, 
but  with  a  consent  given  with  much  of  hesitation.  *'  What  are  you 
afraid  of  ?  "  Violet  had  asked.  "  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  Lady  Laura 
had  answered ;  "  but  one  has  to  choose  one's  acquaintance  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  which  one  doesn't  lay  down  very  strictly."  "  She  is 
a  clever  woman,"  said  Violet,  **  and  every^body  likes  her ;  but  if  you 
think  Mr.  Kennedy  would  object,  of  course  you  are  right."     Then 
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Lady  Lanra  had  consented,  telling  herself  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  she  should  ask  her  husband's  approval  as  to  every  new  acquaint- 
ance she  might  form.  At  the  same  time  Violet  had  been  told  that 
Phineas  would  be  there,  and  so  the  party  had  been  made  up. 

**  *  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,' "  said  Violet,  in  her  cheeriest 
Toice. 

''  I  am  so  glad  that  Mr.  Finn  has  been  made  a  lord  of  something/* 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  '*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  political 
discussion  with  him  the  other  night,  and  I  quite  approve  of  him." 

'*  We  are  so  much  gratified,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  Mr. 
'Kennedy  says  that  it  is  the  best  appointment  they  could  have  made, 
and  papa  is  quite  proud  about  it." 

"  You  are  Lord  Brentford's  member ;  are  you  not  ? "  asked 
Madame  Max  Goesler.  This  was  a  question  which  Phineas  did  not 
-quite  like,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  excuse  by  remembering  that 
the  questioner  had  lived  so  long  out  of  England  as  to  be  probably 
ignorant  of  the  myths,  and  theories,  and  system,  and  working  of  the 
British  Constitution.  Violet  Effingham,  little  as  she  knew  of  politics, 
would  never  have  asked  a  question  so  imprudent. 

But  the  question  was  turned  off,  and  Phineas,  with  an  easy  grace, 
submitted  himself  to  be  petted,  and  congratulated,  and  purred  over, 
and  almost  caressed  by  the  three  ladies.  Their  good-natured  enthu- 
siasm was  at  any  rate  better  than  the  satire  of  Bunco,  or  the  wisdom 
of  Mrs.  Low.  Lady  Laura  had  no  misgivings  as  to  Phineas  being 
fit  for  governing,  and  Violet  Effingham  said  nothing  as  to  the  short- 
lived tenure  of  ministers.  Madame  Max  Goesler,  though  she  had 
asked  an  indiscreet  question,  thoroughly  appreciated  the  advantage 
of  Government  pay,  and  the  prestige  of  Government  power.  **  Yoa 
are  a  lord  now,"  she  said,  speaking,  as  was  customary  with  her,  with 
the  slightest  possible  foreign  accent,  <'  and  you  will  be  a  president  soon, 
and  then  perhaps  a  secretary.  The  order  of  promotion  seems  odd, 
but  I  am  told  it  is  very  pleasant." 

*<It  is  pleasant  to  succeed,  of  course,"  said  Phineas,  "let  the 
euccess  be  ever  so  little." 

"  We  knew  you  would  succeed,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  We  were 
quite  sure  of  it.     Were  we  not,  Violet  ?" 

"  You  always  said  so,  my  dear.  For  myself  I  do  not  venture  to 
have  an  opinion  on  such  matters.  Will  you  always  have  to  go  to 
that  big  building  in  the  comer,  Mr.  Finn,  and  stay  there  from  ten  till 
four  ?     Won't  that  be  a  bore  ?  " 

"  We  have  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  you  know,"  said  Phineas. 

''And  do  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  to  take  care  of  the 
money  ?"  asked  Madame  Max  Goesler. 

'*  Only  their  own ;  and  they  generally  fail  in  doing  that,*'  said 
Phineas. 

He  sat  there  for  a  considerable  time,  wondering  whether  Mr. 
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Eennedy  would  come  in,  and  wondering  also  as  to  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  say  to  Madame  Max  Goesler  when  he  did  come  in.  He  knew 
that  it  was  nseless  for  him  to  expect  any  opportunity,  then  or  there, 
of  being  alone  for  a  moment  with  Violet  Effingham.  His  only  chance 
in  that  direction  wonld  be  in  some  crowded  room,  at  some  ball  at 
which  he  might  ask  her  to  dance  with  him  ;  bat  it  seemed  that  fate 
was  very  unkind  to  him,  and  that  no  such  chance  came  in  his  way. 
Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  appear,  and  Madame  Max  Goesler  with  Violet 
went  away,  leaving  Phineas  still  sitting  with  Lady  Laura.  Each  of 
them  said  a  kind  word  to  him  as  they  went.  **  I  don't  know  whether 
I  may  dare  to  expect  that  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  come  and  see  me  ?  " 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  Then  Phineas  made  a  second  promise 
that  he  would  call  in  Park  Lane.  Violet  blushed  as  she  remembered 
that  she  could  not  ask  him  to  call  at  Lady  Baldock's.  <*  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Finn,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.  **  I*m  so  very  glad  that 
they  have  chosen  you ;  and  I  do  hope  that,  as  Madame  Max  says, 
they'll  make  you  a  secretary  and  a  prendent,  and  everything  else 
very  quickly, — till  it  will  come  to  your  turn  to  be  msJdng  other 
people."  '*  He  is  very  nice,"  said  Madame  Goesler  to  Violet  as  she 
took  her  place  in  the  carriage.  *'  He  bears  being  petted  and  spoilt 
without  being  either  awkward  or  conceited."  '*0n  the  whole,  he 
is  rattier  nice,"  said  Violet ;  **  only  he  has  not  got  a  shilling  in  the 
worid,  and  has  to  make  himself  before  he  will  be  anybody."  **  He 
must  marry  money,  of  course,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler. 

^*  I  hope  you  are  contented  ?"  said  Lady  Laura,  rising  from  her 
chair  and  coming  opposite  to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

**  Of  course  I  am  contented.*' 

*^  I  was  not, — when  I  first  heard  of  it.  Why  did  they  promote  that 
empty-headed  countryman  of  yours  to  a  place  for  which  he  was  quite 
unfit  >  I  was  not  contented.  But  then  I  am  more  ambitious  for 
you  than  you  are  for  yourself."  He  sat  without  answering  her  for  a 
while,  and  she  stood  waiting  for  his  reply.  '^  Have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  When  I  think  of  it  all,  I  am  lost 
in  amazement.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  not  contented ; — ^that  you 
are  ambitious  for  me.  Why  is  it  that  you  should  feel  any  interest 
in  the  matter?" 

^'Isit  not  reasonable  that  we  should  be  interested  for  our  friends?'* 

''But  when  you  and  I  last  parted  here  in  this  room  you  were 
hardly  my  firiend." 

"  Was  I  not  ?    You  wrong  me  there ; — very  deeply." 

"1  told  you  what  was  my  ambition,  and  you  resented  it/'  said 
Phineas. 

''  I  think  I  said  that  I  could  not  help  you,  and  I  think  I  said  also 
that  I  thbught  you  would  fail.  I  do  not  know  that  I  showed  much 
resentment.    You  see,  I  told  her  that  you  were  here,  that  she  might 
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come  and  meet  yon.  Yon  know  that  I  wished  my  brother  Bbould 
succeed.  I  wished  it  before  I  ever  knew  you*  Yon  cannot  ezpeet 
that  I  should  change  my  wishes." 

''But  if  he  cannot  succeed/'  pleaded  Phineas. 

"  Who  is  to  say  that  ?  Has  a  woman  never  been  won  by  devotion 
and  perseverance  ?  Besides,  how  can  I  wish  to  see  you  go  on  with  a 
suit  which  must  sever  you  from  my  hiker,  and  ii^ure  your  political 
prospects ; — ^perhaps  fatally  injure  them  ?  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
my  father  is  almost  the  only  man  in  London  wha  has  not  heard  of 
this  duel." 

<*  Of  course  he  will  hear  of  it.  I  have  half  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
him  myself." 

''Do  not  do  that,  Mr.  Finn.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  it^  But 
I  did  not  ask  you  to  come  here  to-day  to  talk  to  you  about  Oswald  or 
Yiolet.  I  have  given  you  my  advice  about  ihAt»  and  I  can  do  no  more.** 

''  Lady  Laura,  I  cannot  take  it.     It  is  out  of  my  power  to  take  iV* 

"  Yery  well.  The  matter  shall  be  what  you  members  of  Parlia- 
ment call  an  open  question  between  u&  When  papa  asked  you  to* 
accept  this  place  at  the  Treasury,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  refuse  it  ?  '* 

"It  did ; — ^for  half  an  hour  or  so." 

"I  hoped  you  would, — and  yet  I  knew  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
thought  that  you  should  count  yourself  to  be  worth  more  than  that, 
and  that  you  should,  as  it  were,  assert  yonrsetf.  But  then  it  is  sa 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  proper  self-assertion  and  proper 
self-denial ; — to  know  how  high  to  go  up  the  table,  and  how  low  to 
go  down.  I  do  not  doubt  i^at  you  have  been  right, — only  make 
them  understand  that  you  are  not  as  other  junior  lords  ; — ^that  yoit 
have  been  willing  to  be  a  junior  lord,  or  anything  else  for  a  purpose ; 
but  that  the  purpose  is  something  higher  than  that  of  fetching  and 
carrying  in  Parliament  for  Mr.  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Palliser." 

"  I  hope  in  time  to  get  beyond  fetching  and  carrying,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  you  will ;  and  knowing  that,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  in 
office.    I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  Loughton." 

Then  Phineas  laughed.  "  I  hear,"  said  he,  ''  that  Mr..  Quintus 
Slide,  of  the  People's  Banner,  has  already  gone  done  to  canvass  the 
electors." 

"LIr.  Quintus  Slide  I  To  canvass  the  electors  of  Loughton  !"^ 
and  Lady  Laura  drew  herself  up  and  spoke  of  this  unseemly  in- 
trusion on  her  father's  borough,  as  though  the  vulgar  man  who  had 
been  named  had  forced  his  way  into  the  very  drawing-room  in  Port- 
man  Square.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Kennedy  came  in.  "Do  yon 
hear  what  Mr.  Finn  tells  me  ?"  she  said.  "  He  has  heard  that  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide  has  gone  down  to  Loughton  to  stand  against  him." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  My  dear ! "  ejaculated  Lady  Laura. 

"  Mr.  Quintus  BHde  will  no  doubt  lose  his  time  and  his  xooney ; — 
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bat  he  will  gain  the  prestige  of  having  stood  for  a  borongh,  whieh 
-will  be  something  for  him  on  the  staff  of  the  People's  Banner,"  said 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

*^  He  will  get  that  horrid  man  Vellmn  to  propose  him,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  Very  likely/*  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  ''  And  the  less  any  of  ns  say 
about  it  the  better.  Finn,  my  dear  fellow,  I  congratulate  you  heartily. 
Nothing  for  a  long  time  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  hearing 
of  your  appointment.  It  is  equally  honourable  to  yourself  and -to 
Mr.  Mildmay.     It  is  a  great  step  to  have  gained  so  early.'* 

Phineas,  as  he  thanked  his  &iend,  could  not  help  asking  himself 
what  his  Mend  had  done  to  be  made  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Little  as 
he,  Phineas,  himself  had  done  in  the  House  in  his  two  sessions  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  hardly  done  more  in  his  fifteen  or  twenty. 
But  then  Mr.  Kennedy  was  possessed  of  ahnost  miraculous  wealth, 
and  owned  half  a  county,  whereas  he,  Phineas,  owned  almost  nothing 
at  all.  Of  course  no  Prime  Minister  would  offer  a  junior  lordship  at 
the  Treasury  to  a  man  with  £80,000  a  year.  Soon  after  this  Phineas 
took  his  leave.  '*  I  think  he  will  do  well,*'  said  Mr.  Kennedy  to  his 
wife. 

**  I  am  sure  he  will  do  well,"  replied  Lady  Laura,  almost  scornfully. 

<'  He  is  not  quite  such  a  black  swan  with  me  as  he  is  with  you ; 
but  still  I  think  he  will  succeed,  if  he  takes  care  of  himself.  It  is 
astonishing  how  that  absurd  story  of  his  duel  with  ChUtern  has  got 
«bout." 

''  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  people  talking,*'  said  Lady  Laura. 

'<  I  suppose  there  was  some  quarrel,  though  neither  of  them  will 
tell  you.  They  say  it  was  about  Miss  Effingham.  I  should  hardly 
think  that  Finn  could  have  any  hopes  in  that  direction.** 

«  Why  should  he  not  have  hopes  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  neither  position,  nor  money,  nor  birth,**  said 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

'<  He  is  a  gentleman,*'  said  Lady  Laura ;  "  and  I  think  he  has 
position.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  ask  any  girl  to  marry 
him." 

"There  is  no  understanding  you,  Laura,*'  said  Mr.  Kennedy 
^mgrily.  "I  thought  you  had  quite  other  hopes  about  Miss 
Effingham." 

<<  So  I  have ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  spoke  of 
Mr.  Finn  as  though  he  would  be  guilty  of  some  crime  were  he  to  ask 
Yiolet  Effingham  to  be  his  wife.  In  that  I  disagree  with  you.  Mr. 
Finn  is ** 

"  You  will  make  me  sick  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Finn.** 

<<  I  am  sorry  that  I  offend  you  by  my  gratitude  to  a  man  who 
saved  your  life.*'  Mr.  Kennedy  shook  his  head.  He  knew  that  the 
argument  used  against  him  was  false,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
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show  that  he  knew  that  it  was  false.     *^  Perhaps  I  had  better  not 
mention  his  name  any  more/'  continued  Lady  Laura. 

"  Nonsense  I  '* 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  nonsense,  Bobert." 

"  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  you  go  on  as  you  do,  you  will  turn 
his  head  and  spoil  him.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  among  you?  " 

**  What  is  going  on  among  us, — as  you  call  it  ?  " 

*'  You  are  taking  this  young  man  up  and  putting  him  on  a  pedestal 
and  worshipping  him,  just  because  he  is  well-looking,  and  rather 
clever  and  decently  behaved.  It's  always  the  way  with  women  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
should  have  duties.  They  cannot  live  without  some  kind  of 
idolatry." 

**  Have  I  neglected  my  duty  to  you,  Bobert  ?  " 

"  Yes, — ^you  know  you  have  ; — ^in  going  to  those  receptions  at  your 
father's  house  on  Sundays." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"Psha!" 

<'  I  begin  to  think  I  had  better  tell  Mr.  Finn  not  to  come  here  any 
more,  since  his  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you.  AU  the  world 
knows  how  great  is  the  service  he  did  you,  and  it  will  seem  to  be 
very  ridiculous.  People  will  say  all  manner  of  things ;  but  anything 
will  be  better  than  that  you  should  go   on  as  you  have   done, — 

accusing  your  wife  of  idolatry  towards a  young  man,  because ^ 

he  is well-looking." 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

"You  did,  Robert." 

**  I  did  not.     I  did  not  speak  more  of  you  than  of  a  lot  of  others." 

"  You  accused  me  personally,  saying  that  because  of  my  idolatry  I 
had  neglected  my  duty ;  but  really  you  made  such  a  jumble  of  it 
all,  with  papa's  visitors,  and  Sunday  afternoons,  that  I  cannot  follow 
what  was  in  your  mind." 

Then  Mr.  Kennedy  stood  for  a  while,  collecting  his  thoughts,  so 
that  he  might  unravel  the  jumble,  if  that  were  possible  to  him  ;  but 
finding  that  it  was  not  possible,  he  left  the  room,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

Then  Lady  Laura  was  left;  alone  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
accusation  which  her  husband  had  brought  against  her ;  or  the  nature 
rather  of  the  accusation  which  she  had  chosen  to  assert  that  her 
husband  had  implied.  For  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  he  had  made 
no  such  accusation,  and  had  intended  to  make  none  such.  The 
idolatry  of  which  he  had  spoken  was  the  idolatry  which  a  woman 
might  show  to  her  cat,  her  dog,  her  picture,  her  china,  her  furniture, 
her  carriage  and  horses,  or  her  pet  maid-servant.  Such  was  the 
idolatry  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy  had  spoken ; — ^but  was  there  no  other 
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wopship  ia  her  liearl^  worse,  more  penu«ioifi  thim  ihai,  in  reforenca 
to  this  young  man  ? 

She  had  schooled  herself  about  him  very  severely,  and  had  come 
io  various  resolutions.  She  had  found  ont  and  confessed  to  herself 
that  she  did  not,  and  conld  not»  love  her  husband.  She  had  found 
out  and  confessed  to  herself  that  she  did  love,  and  couM  not  help 
loving,  Phineas  Finn.  Then  she  had  resolved  to  banish  him  from  her 
presence,  and  had  gone  the  length  of  telling  him  so.  After  that  ske 
hact  perceived  that  she  had  been  wrong,  and  hcu}  determined  to  meet 
him  aie*she  met  other  men, — and  to  conquer  her  love.  Then,  when 
this  could  not  be  done,  when  Something  almost  like  idolatry  grew 
upon  her,  she  determined  that  it  should  be  the  idolatry  of  friendship, 
that  she  would  not  sin  even  in  thought,  that-  there  should  be  nothing, 
in  her  heart  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed  ; — ^but  that  the  one  great 
object  and  purport  of  her  lilb  shoirid  be  the  promotion  of  this  friend^s 
wel:toe.  She  bad'  just  begun  to  love  after  this  fashion,  had  taught 
herself  to  believe  that  she  might  combine  8(Hnething  of  the  pleasure 
of  idolatry  towards  her  friend  with  a  Ml  complement  of  duty  towards 
her  husband,  when  Phineas  came  to  her  with  his  tale  of  love  for 
Violet  Effingham.  The  lesson  which  she  got  then  was  a  very  rough 
one, — so  bard  that  at  first-  she  could  not  bear  it.  Her  anger  at  his 
love'  for  h^r  brother's  wished-for  bride  was  lost  in  her  dismay  that 
Phineas  should  love  any  one  after  having  once  loved  her.  But  by 
sheer  force  of  mind  she  had  conqxiered  that  dismay,  that  feeling  of 
desolation  at  her  heart,  and  had  almost  taught  herself  to  hope  that 
Phineas  might  succeed  with  Violet.  He  wished  it, — and  why  should 
he  not  have  what  he  wished, — ^he,  whom  ^e  so  fondly  idolised  ?  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  and  she  were  not  man  and  wife.  She  had 
chosen  to  arrange  it  otherwise,  and  was  she  not  bound  to  assist 
him  now  in  the  present  object  of  his  reasonable  wishes  ?  She  had 
got  over  in  her  heart  that  difSiculty  about  her  brother,  but  she  could 
not  quite  c<mquer  the  other  difficulty.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
plead  his  cause  with  Violet.  She  had  not  brought  herself  as  yet  to 
do  it. 

And  now  she  was  accused  of  i^latry  for  Phineas  by  her  husband, 
— she  wii^  ^'  a  lot  of  others,*'  in  which  lot  Violet  was  of  course 
included.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  two  should.be  brought 
together?  Would  not  her  friend's  husband  still  be  her  friend? 
Would  she  not  then  forget  to  love  him  ?  Would  she  not  then  be 
safer  than  she  was  now  ? 

As  she  sat  alone  struggling  with  her  difficulties,  she  had  not  as  yet 
Ibrgotten  to  love  him,«--nor  was  she  as  yet  8a£9« 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 
mss  Effingham's  foub  lovebs. 

Omb  morning  eaarly  in  June  Lady  LaTira  called  at  Lady  Baldock'a  Loose 
amd  asked  for  Miss  Effingham.  The  servtrnt  was  showing  her  into  the 
lasge  drawing-room,  when  she  again  asked  specially  for  Miss  Effing- 
ham, ''  I  think  Miss  Effingham  is  there/*  said  the  man,  c^nkig  the 
room.  Miss  Effingham  was  not  there.  Lady  Baldock  was  sitting  aU 
alone,  and  Lady  Laura  perceived  that  she  had  been  caught  in  the  net 
which  she  specially  wished  to  avoid.  Now  Lady  BaMock  had  not 
actually  w  openly  quarrelled  with  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  or  with  Lord 
Brentford,  but  she  had  conceived  a  strong  idea  that  her'  niece  Violet 
was  countenanced  in  all  improprieties  by  the  Standish  family  generally^ 
and  that  therefore  the  Standish  family  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  family 
of  enemies.  There  was  doubtless  in  her  mind  considerable  confusion 
on  the  sabjeety  for  she  did  not  know  whether  Lord  Ohiltem  or  Mr. 
Finn  was  the  suitor  whieh  she  moat  feared, — and  she  was  aware, 
after  a  sort  of  muddled  fashion^  that  the  elsima  of  these  two  wicked 
young  men  were  antagonistic  to  each  other.  But  they  were  both 
regarded  by  her  as  emanations  firom  the  same  source  of  iniquity,  and 
therefore^  without  going  deeply  into  the  machinations  of  Lady  Laura, ' 
— ^without  resolving  whether  Lady  Laura  was  ixyuring  her  by  pressing 
her  brother  as  a  suitor  upon  Miss  Effingham,  or  by  pressing  a  rival 
of  her  brother, — still  she  became  aware  that  it  was  her  duty  to  turn 
a  cold  shoulder  on  those  two  houses  in  Portman  Square  and  Chrosvenor 
Place*  But  her  difficulties  in  doing  this  were  very  great,  and  it  may 
bo  said  that  Lady  Baldock  was  placed  in  an  imjxxst  and  cruel  position. 
Before  the  end  of  May  she  had  proposed  to  leave  London,  and  to 
take  her  daughter  and  Violet  down  to  Baddiogham, — or  to  Brighton 
if  they  preferred  it,  or  to  Switzerland.  ''  Brighton  in  June !  *'  Videt 
had  exclaimed.  <*  Would  not  a  month  among  the  glaciers  be  de- 
lightful?" Miss  Boreham  had  said.  ''Don't  let  me  keep  you  in 
town,  aunt,"  Violet  replied ;  *'  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  till  other 
people  go.  I  can  have  a  room  at  Laura  Kezmedy*s  house/'  Then 
Lady  Baldock,  whose  position  was  hard  and  cruel,  resolved  that  she 
would  stay  in  town.  Here  she  had  in  her  hands  a  ward  over  whom  . 
she  had  no  positive  power,  and  yet  in  respect  to  whom  her  duty  was 
imperative  I  Her  duty  was  imperative,  and  Lady  Baldock  was  not 
the  woman  to  neglect  her  duty; — and  yet  she  knew  that  the  doing  of 
her  duty  would  all  be  in  vain.  Violet  would  marry  a  shoe-black  out 
of  the  streets  if  she  were  so  minded.  It  was  of  no  use  that  the  poor 
lady  had  provided  herself  with  two  strings,  two  most  excellent  strings, 
to  her  bow, — two  strings  either  one  of  whieh  should  have  contented 
Miss  Effingham.  There  was  Lord  Fawn,  a  young  peer,  not  very  rich 
indeed, — but  still  with  means  sufficient  for  a  wife,  a  rising  num,  and 
in  every  way  respectable^  although  a  Whig.     And  there  was  Mx» 
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Appledom,  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England,  a  fine  Conserva- 
tive too,  -with  a  seat  in  the  Honse,  and  everything  appropriate.  He 
was  fifty,  but  looked  hardly  more  than  thirty-five,  and  was, — so  at 
least  Lady  Baldock  frequently  asserted, — ^violently  in  love  vdth  Violet 
Effingham.  Why  had  not  the  law,  or  the  executors,  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  some  power  levied  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
prieties, made  Violet  absolutely  subject  to  her  guardian  till  she  should 
be  made  subject  to  a  husband  ? 

'<  Yes,  I  think  she  is  at  home,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  in  answer  to 
Lady  Laura's  inquiry  for  Violet.  **  At  least,  I  hardly  know.  She 
seldom  tells  me  what  she  means  to  do, — ^and  sometimes  she  will  walk 
out  quite  alone ! "  A  most  imprudent  old  woman  was  Lady  Baldock, 
always  opening  her  hand  to  her  adversaries,  unable  to  control  herself 
in  the  scolding  of  people,  either  before  their  faces  or  behind  their 
backs,  even  at  moments  in  which  such  scolding  was  most  injurious 
to  her  own  cause.  ^'  However,  we  will  see,"  she  continued.  Then 
the  bell  was  rung,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Violet  was  in  the  room.  Li 
a  few  minutes  more  they  were  up-stairs  together  in  Violet's  own  room, 
in  spite  of  the  openly-displayed  wrath  of  Lady  Baldock.  **  I  almost 
wish  she  had  never  been  born,"  said  Lady  Baldock  to  her  daughter. 
''  Oh,  mamma,  don't  say  that.**  '*  I  certainly  do  wish  that  I  had 
never  seen  her.*'  ''  Indeed  she  has  been  a  grievous  trouble  to  yon, 
mamma,"  said  Miss  Boreham,  sympathetically. 

"  Brighton  I     What  nonsense  I  "  said  Lady  Laura. 

*^  Of  course  it's  nonsense.  Fancy  gomg  to  Brighton !  And  then 
they  have  proposed  Switzerland.  If  you  could  only  hear  Augusta 
talking  in  rapture  of  a  month  among  the  glaciers!  And  I  feel  so 
ungrateful.  I  believe  they  would  spend  three  months  with  me  at  any 
horrible  place  that  I  could  suggest, — at  Hong  Eong  if  I  were  to  ask  it» 
— ^so  intent  are  they  on  taking  me  away  from  metropolitan  danger." 

"Butyou  willnot  go?" 

"  No  I — ^I  won't  go.  I  know  I  am  very  naughty ;  but  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  I  cannot  be  good  without  being  a  fool  at  the  same 
time.  I  must  either  fight  my  aunt,  or  give  way  to  her.  If  I  were 
to  yield,  what  a  life  I  should  have ; — and  I  should  despise  myself 
after  aU.*« 

*<  And  what  is  the  special  danger  to  be  feared  now  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know ; — you,  I  fancy.  I  told  her  that  if  she  went,  I 
should  go  to  you.     I  knew  that  would  make  her  stay." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  me,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  it  really, — ^not  for  any  length  of  time." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  should  be  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  wayj' 

"  You  wouldn't  be  in  his  way  in  the  least.  If  you  would  only  be 
down  ponetoally  for  morning  prayers,  and  go  to  church  with  him  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  you." 
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**  What  did  He  say  about  Madame  Max  coming  ?" 

''  Not  a  word.  I  don't  think  no  qnite  knew  who  she  was  then. 
I  fancy  he  has  inqnired  since,  by  something  he  said  yesterday." 

«*  What  did  he  say?" 

"  Nothing  that  matters ; — only  a  word.  I  haven't  come  here  to 
talk  about  Madame  Max  Goesler, — ^nor  yet  about  Mr.  Kennedy. " 

''Whom  have  you  come  to  talk  about?"  asked  Violet,  laughing 
a  little,  with  something  of  increased  colour  in  her  cheeks,  though  she 
could  not  be  said  to  blush. 

"  A  lover  of  course,"  said  Lady  Laura, 

''I wish  you  would  leave  me  alone  with  my  lovers.  Tou  are  as 
bad  or  worse  than  my  aunt.  She,  at  any  rate,  varies  her  prescription. 
She  has  become  sick  of  poor  Lord  Fawn  because  he's  a  Whig." 

"  And  who  is  her  favourite  now  ?  " 

*^  Old  Mr.  Appledom, — ^who  is  really  a  most  unexceptionable  old 
party,  and  whom  I  like  of  all  things.  I  reaUy  think  I  could  consent 
to  be  Mrs.  Appledom,  to  get  rid  of  my  troubles, — ^if  he  did  not  dye 
his  whiskers  and  have  his  coats  padded." 

**  He'd  give  up  those  little  things  if  you  asked  him." 

**  I  shouldn't  have  the  heart  to  do  it.  Besides,  this  isn't  his  time 
of  the  year  for  making  proposals.  His  love  fever,  which  is  of  a  very 
low  kind,  and  intermits  annually,  never  comes  on  till  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  rural  malady,  against  which  he  is  proof  while  among  his  clubs  I " 

"  Well,  Violet, — ^I  am  like  your  aunt." 

**  Like  Lady  Baldock  ?  " 

**  Li  one  respect.     I,  too,  will  vary  my  prescription." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Laura  ?  " 

**  Just  this, — ^that  if  you  like  to  marry  Phineas  Finn,  I  will  say, 
that  you  are  right." 

**  Heaven  and  earth !     And  why  am  I  to  marry  Phineas  Finn  ?  " 

"  Only  for  two  reasons ;  because  he  loves  you,  and  because '* 

"  No,— I  deny  it.     I  do  not." 

"  I  had  come  to  fancy  that  you  did." 

'<  Keep  your  fancy  more  under  control  then.  But  upon  my  word 
I  can't  understand  this.     He  was  your  great  friend." 

«  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  demanded  Lady  Laura. 

"  And  you  have  thrown  over  your  brother,  Laura  ?  " 

**  You  have  thrown  him  over.  Is  he  to  go  on  for  ever  asking  and 
being  refused  ?  " 

*^  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  not,"  said  Violet,  **  seeing  how 
very  little  trouble  it  gives  him.  Half  an  hour  once  in  six  months 
does  it  all  for  him,  allowing  him  time  for  coming  and  going  in  a  cab." 

^*  Violet,  I  do  not  understand  you.  Have  you  refused  Oswald  so 
often  because  he  does  not  pass  hours  on  his  knees  before  you  ?  " 

'^  No,  indeed !  His  nature  would  be  altered  very  much  for  th» 
worse  before  he  could  do  that." 
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"  Why  do  you  throw  it  in  his  toeth  then  that  he  does  ndt  give 
yon  more  of  his  time  ?  " 

"  Why  have  yon  come  to  tell  me  to  marry  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  ? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  not  a  shilling  in  the  world, — except  a  month*s  salary 
now  due  to  him  from  the  Government.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  I  believe 
to  be  the  son  of  a  conntr}'^  doctor  in  Ireland, — ^with  about  seven 
sisters.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  is  a  Eoman  Catholic.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn 
is, — or  was  a  short  time  ago, — ^in  love  with  another  lady  ;  and  Mr. 
Phineas  Finn  is  not  so  much  in  love  at  this  moment  but  what  he  is 
able  to  intrust  his  cause  to  an  ambassador.  None  short  of  a  royal 
suitor  should  ever  do  that  with  success." 

**  Has  'he  never  pleaded  his  cause  to  you  yourself?  " 

**  My  dear,  I  never  tell  gentlemen's  secrets.  It  seems  that  if  he 
has,  his  sucoess  was  so  trifling  that  he  has  thought  lie  had  better 
trust  some  one  else  for  the  future." 

"  He  has  not  trusted  me.     He  has  not  given  me  any  commission.** 

"  Then  why  have  you  come  ?  " 

**  Because, — ^I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  Ids  story.     There  have 
been  things  about  Oswald  which  made  it  almost  necessary  that  Mi\  * 
Finn  should  explain  himself  to  me." 

**  I  know  it  all ; — about  their  fighting.  Foolish  young  men  !  I 
am  not  a  bit  obliged  to  either  of  them, — not  a  bit.  Only  fancy, 
if  my  aunt  knew  it,  what  a  life  she  would  lead  me*!  Gustavus 
knows  all  about  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  living  at  his  mercy.  Why 
were  they  so  wrong-headed  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  answer  that, — ^though  I  know  them  well  enough  to  be 
sm-e  that  ChUtem  was  the  one  in  fault." 

**  It  is  so  odd  that  you  should  have  thrown yoor  imiSier  (ttbtT* 

**  I  have  not  thrown  my  brother  over.  Will  you  accept  <>8wnld 
if  ho  asks  you  again  ?  " 

**  No,"  almost  shouted  Violet. 

**  Then  I  hope  that  Mr.  Finn  may  succeed.  I  want  him  to  succeed  in 
everything.  There  ; — ^you  may  know  it  all.   He  is  my  Phojbus  Apollo." 

**  That  is  flattering  to  me, — looking  at  the  j)osition  in  which  you 
desire  to  place  your  Phoebus  at  the  present  moment." 

"  Come,  Violet,  I  am  true  to  you,  and  let  me  have  a  little  truth 
from  you.  This  man  loves  you,  and  I  think  is  worthy  of  you.  He 
does  not  love  me,  but  he  is  my  friend.  As  his  friend,  and  believing 
in  his  worth,  I  wish  for  his  success  beyond  almost  anjiiiing  else  in 
the  world.  Listen  to  me,  Violet.  I  don't  believe  in  those  reasons 
which  you  gave  me  just  now  for  not  becoming  this  man's  wife." 

«*  Nor  do  I." 

**Iknow  you  do  not.  Look  at  me.  I,  who  have  less  of  real 
heart  than  you,  I  who  thought  that  I  could  trust  myself  to  satisfy 
my  mind  and   my  ambition  without   caring  for  my  heart,  I  have 
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married  for  what  yoa  eall  positioiL  My  hosbaad  is  very  riob^  f^ad  A 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  will  probably  be  a  peer,  ioid  he  \fm  willing 
t€>  marry  me  at  a  tune  when  I  had  not  a  shilling  of  my  owxi." 

•*  He  was  vary  generous." 

^He  has  asked  for  it  since,"  said  Lady  Laura.  ^'Bat  never 
mind.  I  have  not  come  to  talk  about  myself ; — otherwise  than  to 
bid  you  not  do  what  I  have  done.  All  that  you  have  said  about  thia 
2uan*«  want  of  money  and  of  family  is  nothing." 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Violet  "Mere  words, — ^fit  only  for  puch 
people  as  my  aunt." 

"WeUth«n?" 

'**Well?" 

•*'  If  you  love  him 1 " 

''Ah  I  but  if  I  do  not?  You  are  very  close  in  inquiijing  into  xa^ 
Bcorets.  Tell  me^  Laura ; — ^was  not  this  young  Crichton  once  a  lover 
of  your  own  ?  " 

''  Fsha  !  And  do  you  think  I  cannot  keep  a  gentleman*s  secret  as 
i«ell  as  you  ?  " 

''  Wihat  is  the  good  of  any  secret,  Laura,  when  we  have  been 
idready  so  open  ?  He  tried  his  'jurentice  hand  on  you  ;  and  then  he 
came  .to  me.  Let  us  watch  him,  and  see  who*ll  be  the  third.  I  too 
like  him  well  enough  to  hope  that  he*ll  land  himself  safely  at  last." 

OHAPTEB  JSUSTL, 
THE    MOUSETBAP. 

Phineas  had  certainly  no  desire  to  make  love  by  an  ambassador, — at 
second-hand.  He  had  given  no  commission  to  Lady  Laura,  and  was, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  quite  ignorairt  of  "^hat  was  being  done  and 
said  on  his  behalf.  Hb  had  asked  no  more  from  Lady  Laura  iham 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself,  and  -that  he  had  asked  almost 
with  a  conviction 'that  by  so  asking  he  would  turn  his  frieaad  intoim 
enemy.  He  had  read  but  little  of  the  workings  of  Lady  Laura's  heart 
towards  himself,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  awistance  she  was  joixioas  io 
give  him.  She  had  never  told  him  that  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  *her 
brother  on  his  behalf,  and,  of  course,  had  not  told  him  that,  she  was 
willing  also  to  sacrifice  herself.  Kor,  ^hen  she  wrote  to  him  one 
June  morning  and  told  him  that  Tiolet  would  be  found  in  Portman 
Square,  alone,  that  afternoon, — naming  an  hour,  and  exphMuing  ihat 
Miss  Effingham  would  be  there  to  meet  herself  and  her  ^fher,  'but 
that  at  such  an  hour  she  would  be  certainly  alone, — did  he  even  than 
know  how  much  she  was  prepared  to  do  for  him.  The  short  note 
was  signed  *'L.,"  and  then  there  came  a  long  postscript.  "Ask  far 
mc,"  she  said  in  a  postscript.  "  I  shall  be  there  later,  and  I  have 
told  them  to  bid  you  wait.  I  can  give  you  no  hope  of  sueoess,  :but 
if  you  choose  to  try, — ^you  can  do  so.     If  you  do  not  come,  I  shall 
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know  that  yon  have  changed  your  mind.  I  shall  not  think  the  worso 
of  yon,  and  yonr  secret  will  be  safe  with  me.  I  do  that  which  you 
have  asked  me  to  do, — simply  because  you  have  asked  it.  Bom  this 
at  once, — ^because  I  ask  it."  Phineas  destroyed  the  note,  tearing  it 
into  atoms,  the  moment  that  he  had  read  it  and  re-read  it.  Of  course 
he  would  go  to  Portman .  Square  at  the  hour  named.  Of  course  he 
would  take  his  chance.  He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  much  of  hope  ; 
—but  even  though  there  were  no  hope,  he  would  take  his  chance* 

When  Lord  Brentford  had  first  told  Phineas  of  his  promotion,  he 
had  also  asked  the  new  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  certain 
communication  on  his  behalf  to  his  son.  This  Phineas  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  promise  to  do ; — ^and  he  had  done  it.  The  letter 
had  been  difficult  enough  to  write, — ^but  he  had  written  it.  After 
having  made  the  promise,  he  had  found  himself  bound  to  keep  it, 

''  Dear  Lord  Chiltem,*'  he  had  commenced,  ''  I  will  not  think  that 
there  was  anything  in  our  late  encounter  to  prevent  my  so  address- 
ing you,  I  now  write  at  the  instance  of  your  father,  who  has  heard 
nothing  of  our  little  affair."  Then  he  explained  at  length  Lord 
Brentford's  wishes  as  he  understood  them.  ''Pray  come  home," 
he  said,  finishing  his  letter.  "  Touching  Y.  E.,  I  feel  that  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that  I  still  mean  to  try  my  fortune,  but  that  I 
have  no  ground  for  hoping  that  my  fortune  will  be  good.  Since  the 
day  on  the  sands,  I  have  never  met  her  but  in  society.  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  wound  was  nothing ;  and  I  think 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  got  my  foot  on  to  the  ladder  of 
promotion. — ^Yours  always,  Phinbas  Finn." 

Now  he  had  to  try  his  fortune, — ^that  fortune  of  which  he  had  told 
Lord  Ghiltem  that  he  had  no  reason  for  hoping  that  it  would  be 
good.  He  went  direct  from  his  office  at  the  Treasury  to  Portman 
Square,  resolving  that  he  would  take  no  trouble  as  to  his  dress, 
simply  washing  his  hands  and  brushing  his  hair  as  though  he  were 
going  down  to  the  House,  and  he  knocked  at  the  Earl's  door  exactly 
at  the  hour  named  by  Lady  Laura. 

«  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  alone." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  I  am  alone, — a  poor  unprotected 
female.  But  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  Lord  Brentford  is  somewhere  about.  And  Pomfrct  the  butler, 
who  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  baby,  is  a  host  in  himself." 

"With  such  allies  you  can  have  nothing  to  fear,"  he  replied, 
attempting  to  carry  on  her  little  jest, 

"  Nor  even  without  them,  Mr.  Finn.  We  unprotected  females  in 
these  days  are  so  self-reliant  that  our  natural  protectors  fall  off  from 
us,  finding  themselves  to  be  no  longer  wanted.  Now  with  you, — 
what  can  I  fear  ?  " 

**  Nothing, — as  I  hope." 
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**  There  used  to  be  a  time,  and  that  not  so  long  ago  either,  when 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  thought  to  be  very  dangerous  to 
each  other  if  they  were  left  alone.  But  propriety  is  less  rampant 
now,  and  upon  the  whole  virtue  and  morals,  with  discretion  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  have  been  the  gainers.    Don't  you  think  so  ?'' 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

**  AU  the  same, — ^I  don't  like  to  be  caught  in  a  trap,  Mr.  Finn." 

•*Inatrap?" 

"  Yes  ; — ^in  a  trap.  Is  there  no  trap  here  ?  If  you  wiU  say  so,  I 
will  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  dolt,  and  will  beg  your  pardon." 

**  I  hardly  know  what  you  call  a  trap." 

**  You  were  told  that  I  was  here  ?  " 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied.     "  Yes,  I  was  told." 

"  I  caU  that  a  trap." 

"Am  I  to  blame?" 

,"  I. don't  say  that  you  set  it, — ^but  you  use  it." 

"Miss  Effingham,  of  course  I  have  used  it.  You  must  know, — ^I 
think  you  must  know  that  I  have  that  to '  say  to  you  which  has 
made  me  long  for  such  an  opportunity  as  this." 

"  And  therefore  you  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  your  friend." 

"  It  is  true." 

"  In  such  matters  you  should  never  talk  to  any  one,  Mr.  Finn. 
If  you  cannot  fight  your  own  battle,  no  one  can  fight  it  for  you." 

"  Miss  Effingham,  do  you  remember  our  ride  at  Saulsby  ?" 

"  Very  well ; — as  if  it  were  yesterday." 

"  And  do  you  remember  that  I  asked  you  a  question  which  you 
have  never  answered  ?" 

"I  did  answer  it, — as  well  as  I  knew  how,  so  that  I  might  tell 
you  a  truth  without  hurting  you." 

"  It  was  necessary, — ^is  necessary  that  I  should  be  hurt  sorely,  or 
made  perfectly  happy.  Violet  Effingham,  I  have  come  to  you  to 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife  ; — ^to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  for 
your  love  in  return.  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  the  question  must 
be  asked,  and  an  answer  must  be  given.  I  have  not  hoped  that  you 
should  tell  me  that  you  loved  me  " 

"  For  what  then  have  you  hoped  ?  " 

"  For  not  much,  indeed ; — ^but  if  for  anything,  then  for  some  chance 
that  you  might  tell  me  so  hereafter." 

**  If  I  loved  you,  I  would  tell  you  so  now, — ^instantly,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  that." 

"  Can  you  never  love  me  ?" 

"  What  is  a  woman  to  answer  to  such  a  question  ?  No  ; — ^I  beKeve 
\  never.    I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  wish  you  to  be  my  husband.  You 

i  ask  me  to  be  plain,  and  I  must  be  plain." 

J  **  Is  it  because ?  "  He  paused,  hardly  knowing  what  the  ques- 

tion was  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  ask. 
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**  It  is  for  no  because, — for  no  bauise  except  that  simple  one  wMcli 
stould  make  any  girl  refnse  any  man  Whom  she  did  not  lo»e.  Mr. 
Finn,  I  could  say  pleasant  things  to  you  on  any  other  subject  ilun 
this, — ^because  I  like  you." 

"  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  to  justify  my  suit.'* 
"  You  have  evefjrthing  to  justify  it ; — at  least  I  am  bound  to  pre- 
sume that  you  have.     If  you  love  me, — you  are  justified." 
"  You  know  that  I  love  you." 

**  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  ever  have  been  so, — ^veiy  sorry.    I  can 
only  hope  that  I  have  not  been  in  fault." 
<*  Will  you  try  to  love  "me  ?" 

"  No  ; — ^why  should  I  try  ?  If  any  trying  were  necessary,  I  would 
try  rather  not  to  love  you.  Why  should  I  try  to  do  that  which 
would  displease  everybody  belonging  to  me  ?  For  yourself,  I  admil 
your  right  to  address  mc, — and  tell  you  frankly  that  it  would  not  be 
in  vain,  if  I  loved  you.  But  I  toll  you  as  frankly  that  such  a  mar- 
riage would  not  pleaso  those  whom  I  am  bound  to  try  to  please.'* 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  spoke  further.  ^'  I  shall  wait,"  h< 
said,  *^  and  come  again." 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  that  ?  Do  not  tease  me,  so  that  I  be  drivei 
to  treat  you  with  lack  of  courtesy.  Lady  Laura  is  so  much  attachec 
to  you,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Lord  Brentford, — ^and  indeed  X  may 
say,  I  myself  also,  that  I  trust  there  may  be  nothing  to  mar  our  good 
fellowship.  Come,  Mr.  Finn, — say  that  yon  will  take  an  answer,  an^ 
I  will  give  you  my  hand." 

**  Give  it  me,"  said  he.     6he  gave  *1iim  'her  hknd,  and  he  pitt  it  n] 
to  his  lips  and  pressed  it.     *'  I  will  wait  and  oome  again,"  he   said 
**  I  will  assuredly  come  again."     Then  he  turned  from  her  and  wen 
out  of  the  house.    At  the  comer  of  the  square  lie  «aw  Lady  Laura' 
carriage,  but  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  her.     And  she  also  saiw'hiixx. 
''  Bo  you  have  had  a  visitor  here,"  salid  Lady  Laura  to  Violet.. 
**  Yes  ; — ^I  have  been  cau^t  in  the  trap." 
^'  Poor  mouse !     And  has  the  cat  made  a  meal  of  you  ?  " 
*'  I  fancy  he  has,  after  his  fashion.     There  be  cats  that  'Sot  thei 
mice  without  playing, — and  cats  that  play  with  their  mice,  and  the 
eat  them ; — and  cats  again  which  only  play  with  their  mice,  and  don 
care  to  eat  them.     Mr.  Finn  is  a  cat  of  the  Itdtter  kind,  and  has  ba 
his  afternoon's  diversion." 
"  You  wrong  him  there." 

"  I  think  not,  Laura.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would  not  liav 
liked  me  to  accept  him.     But,  if  I  can  see  inside  his  bosom,  snch 
Httle  job  as  that  he  has  now  done  vnll  be  looked  baok  upon  as   on 
of  the  past  pleasures  of  his  life ; — ^not  as  a>pain." 

END  CMP  von.  n. 
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